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EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES  IN  JUNIOR 
fflGH  SCHOOLS' 

COUMXINICATBD  BT 

THOMAS  H.  BRIGGS 
Teachers  College,  Ck)lumbia  Univenity 

I.  Definition. — Ebctra-curricular  Activities  are  those  legitimate 
activities  not  provided  for  in  the  curriculum.  They  will  vary  in 
different  schools. 

II.  Underlying  Principles. — Extra-curricular  activities  are  justi- 
fiable in  two  respects.  First,  they  offer  the  school  its  best  opportunity 
to  help  pupils  do  certain  desirable  things  that  they  are  going  to  do 
anyway — viz.,  take  their  places  as  members  of  social  imits  and  exercise, 
each  according  to  his  ability,  those  qualities  of  leadership,  initiative, 
codperation,  and  intelligent  obedience,  all  fundamental  in  society. 

Second,  they  offer  a  ready  channel  through  which  the  school  may 
utilize  the  spontaneous  interests  and  activities  of  the  adolescent  and 
through  these  lead  to  higher  types  of  activities  and  make  them  both 
desired  and  possible  of  attainment. 

in.  Principles  of  Administration.  Principle  One. — Whenever 
possible  a  definite  time  allotment  in  the  regular  program  should  be 
provided.  A  definite  time  allotment  will  result  in  a  much  better 
spirit  of  codperation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  many  will  partici- 
pate who  otherwise  would  not. 

First,  "identity  of  opportimity  is  not  equality  of  opportunity," 
and  if  the  extra-curricular  activities  be  conducted  after  school  hours, 
there  will  be  equal  opportimity  nominally  but  not  really,     (a)  Parents 


>  Tfaie  report  was  made  in  my  class  on  The  Organisation  and  Administration 
of  the  Junior  High  School  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  in  August, 
1^1,  by  a  committee  consisting  of  George  W.  Brainerd,  William  H.  Burd,  Ray- 
mond D.  Chadwick,  Charles  L.  Culler,  Grover  C.  Dotsour,  Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Dot- 
sour,  Samuel  D.  Hendrix,  Arthur  O.  Jones,  Mrs.  Edith  B.  McCleary,  Stephen  A. 
MacDonald,  R.  M.  Marrs,  Roy  L.  Steinheimer,  Clarence  E.  Toole,  MaryE. 
Wdte. -Thomas  H.  Bbiggs. 
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will  feel  that  the  school  session  is  over  and  therefore  they  will  expect 
their  boy  or  girl  to  be  at  home,  (b)  Employers  will  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  secure  at  the  earliest  moment  possible  the  services 
of  pupils  whom  they  employ,  (c)  Competing  sports,  entertainments, 
and  organization  meetings  wiU  make  difficult  the  decision  to  stay  for 
extra-curricular  activities.  James's  maxim  on  habit  breaking,  namely, 
''avoid  temptations  to  break  over,"  would  justify  in  this  case  the 
inclusion  of  these  activities  in  the  regular  program  so  far  as  possible. 

Second,  better  cooperation  on  the  part  of  teachers  will  result, 
(a)  They  will  not  feel  that  such  time  as  is  necessary  for  these  activities 
is  ''stolen"  from  their  class  periods,  (b)  Class  periods  will  not  be 
shortened  or  otherwise  modified,  as  they  sometimes  are  now  on  account 
of  assemblies  or  other  events,  (c)  Teachers  will  consider  the  adviser 
relationship  not  so  much  of  an  imposition,  or  gratuitous  work  on  their 
part. 

Third,  a  definite  time  allotment  will  raise  these  activities  to  the 
place  of  dignity  and  respect  that  they  deserve  as  an  educational  feature 
of  the  school  in  the  eyes  of  pupils,  teachers,  and  commimity. 

Principle  Two. — Each  organization  should  be  sponsored  by  a 
member  or  conunittee  of  the  faculty,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
principal.  We  assume  that  no  one  will  dispute  that  a  group  of  Junior 
High  School  children  should  have  some  older  person  to  guide  them  in 
their  drganizations.  The  only  disagreement  will  possibly  come  as  to 
the  manner  of  obtaining  the  services  of  that  older  person.  It  may  be 
objected  that  the  appointment  by  the  principal  lacks  democracy,  that 
to  be  truly  democratic  the  pupils  themselves  should  choose  their  own 
sponsor.  Ideally,  that  is  true,  but  experience  shows  that  it  presents 
difficulties. 

A  teacher  who  might  be  very  popular  with  the  pupils  would  be  in 
great  demand  as  a  sponsor,  and  one  of  the  following  undesirable  situa- 
tions might  arise :  over-work  on  the  part  of  certain  teachers,  a  feeling  of 
"slight"  or  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  who  were  unable  to 
secure  their  choice,  and  finally  some  teachers  would  be  debarred  from 
an  opportunity  to  develop  a  skill  which  more  and  more  will  be  de- 
manded of  Jimior  High  School  teachers.  Then  too,  a  teacher  who 
might  be  very  popular  with  the  pupils  might  lack  sufficient  disciplinary 
or  executive  ability  to  direct  successfully  an  extra-curricular  activity. 

The  principal,  having  a  wider  outlook  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
limitations  and  aptitudes  of  his  teachers,  is  a  better  judge  of  the 
proper  teachers  to  act  as  sponsors.    Therefore,  in  the  interests  of 
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economy,  even  distribution  of  time  and  opportunity  of  work,  and  the 
articulation  of  the  various  activities  with  the  whole  program  of  the 
school,  it  would  seem  wise  that  the  principal  appoint  all  sponsors  of 
school  organisations. 

Principle  Three. — ^AIl  meetings  of  organisations  should  be  attended 
by  one  or  more  sponsors. 

Granting  that  the  principle  of  ''gradual  transition"  should  apply 
to  ''extra-curricular  activities/'  as  well  as  to  subject  matter  and  dis- 
cipline, we  may  further  apply  this  principle:  "Every  pupil  should 
have  in  school  a  gradually  decreasing  amount  of  control  and  guidance 
untfl  he  becomes  at  leaving  time  theoretically  capable  of  self- 
direction.'' 

Adolescents  being  at  the  uncertain  stage  of  development  at  which 
they  think  in  terms  of  their  relationship  to  others,  they  should  have 
wise  guidance  (not  repression),  if  they  are  to  reach  the  social  ideal  of 
becoming  useful  and  desirable  citisens  in  this  school  democracy. 

We  have  also  the  aim  to  teach  pupils  to  do  better  those  desirable 
things  which  they  wiU  do  anyway;  and  most  surely,  immature  pupils  of 
the  Junior  High  School  age  will  not  reach  this  goal  without  the  gui- 
dance of  a  sponsor  or  teacher  adviser. 

It  has  been  stated  in  our  purpose  that  through  extra-curricular 
activities  we  wish  to  develop  "intelligent  obedience  to  authority." 
We  can  do  much  to  carry  this  into  effect  by  providing  a  loyal,  interested 
sponsor,  who  as  a  red  member  of  the  group  may  stimulate  both  a 
respect  and  a  desire  for  proper  guidance  and  authority. 

Principle  Four. — Pupils  desiring  to  form  an  organisation  should 
secure  the  approval  of  the  principal. 

The  principal's  office  is  the  center  about  which  the  school  activities 
revolve.  The  principal  should  be  consulted  before  a  new  club  is 
formed  in  order  that  the  following  be  attained: 

1.  He  may  be  acquainted  with  the  group  leaders  and  objectives  of 
the  proposed  organization; 

2.  He  may  have  all  activities  conform  to  the  school's  policy; 

3.  He  may  diplomatically  discourage  undesirable  activities  and 
point  the  way  to  desirable  ones; 

4.  He  may  prevent  duplication. 

Principle  Five. — The  school  policy  should  guarantee  absolute 
democracy  as  to  the  admission  and  requirements  for  all  organizations. 

"The  democratic  school  undertakes  to  equalize  opportimities." 
The  Junior  High  School  should  .have  clear-cut  and  unmistakable 
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democratic  ideak  and  objectives,  and  the  one  place  above  all  else  where 
they  may  be  made  to  function  in  a  natural  matrix  is  in  the  conduct  of 
the  extra-curricular  activities.  Whether  a  pupil  is  notably  dull, 
studious,  clever,  rich,  poor,  handsome,  9r  ugly,  he  should  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  be  a  member  of  a  school  organisation. 

For  undemocratic  reasons  pupils  should  not  be  admitted  or  barred 
from  any  organization  by  election  or  rejection  by  a  system  of  ballot- 
ing, especially  one  that  permits  of  ''black  balling."  The  fact  that  a 
pupil  is  a  member  of  the  Junior  High  School  automatically  gives  a 
choice  of  organizations  and  activities  which  may  fit  his  particular 
interests,  aptitudes,  and  capacities,  the  same  as  a  choice  is  given  of 
studies  in  the  curriculum.  His  admission  demands  that  he  work  for 
the  common  good  of  the  organization  of  which  he  has  been  made  a  part. 

Principle  Six. — Membership  should  be  determined  by  the  work  and 
purpose  of  the  organization  in  accordance  with  the  rules  drafted  by  the 
members  and  approved  by  the  principal. 

The  purpose  of  this  principle  is  to  aid  pupils  to  become  members 
of  organizations  in  which  they  can  best  work  because  of  their  interest  in 
the  organization.  The  committee  reconmiends,  therefore,  that  in 
organizations  such  as  debating,  music,  dramatic  clubs,  etc.,  member- 
ship be  determined  by  try  outs.  These  try  outs  should  be  conducted 
by  a  committee  from  the  faculty  and  from  the  organization  and  the 
nature  of  the  try  out  should  be  such  as  will  determine  the  pupil's 
interest  in  and  aptitude  for  the  work  of  the  club. 

The  conunittee  also  believes  that  for  a  pupil  to  continue  a  member 
of  an  organization  he  should  meet  certain  requirements  as  to  work  in 
the  club,  dues,  and  attendance. 

Principle  Seven. — ^Pupils  severing  their  connection  with  the  school 
should  cease  to  be  members  of  the  organizations. 

1.  The  privilege  of  membership  in  a  school  organization  has  con- 
siderable force  in  retaining  pupils  in  the  school.  This  force  may  be 
impaired  by  permitting  boys  or  girls  to  continue  as  active  members 
and  participants  in  the  extra-curricular  activities  after  severing  their 
<K)nnection  with  the  school. 

2.  An  unrestricted  membership  may  become  unwieldly  and  may 
possibly  work  toward  inefficiency  due  to  the  limited  acconunodations 
in  most  of  our  schools. 

3.  Beyond  a  certain  workable  number,  an  increase  of  membership 
reduces  the  opportunity  of  developing  each  member  to  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  attainment. 
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4.  That  the  control  of  all  organizations  may  always  remain  in 
the  school  proper,  no  chance  of  a  majority  from  the  outside  should  be 
permitted. 

Note. — This  does  not  mean  that  organizations  of  former  students 
may  not  be  formed — cg.^  "Young  Men's  Business  Club  of  Blewett 
Jimior  High,"  alumni  associations,  etc.,  as  these  are  not  extra- 
curricular activities,  but  rather  desirable  leisure  time  activities  of 
young  people  not  directly  connected  with  the  day  school,  which  the 
school  as  a  community  center  may  profitably  promote,  or  they  may  be 
called  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  night  school. 

Principle  Eight. — ^AIl  meetings  should  be  held  in  the  school  build- 
ings unless  permission  is  given  by  the  principal  to  meet  elsewhere. 

This  is  practically  self-evident.  It  serves  the  better  to  keep  the 
organisation  within  the  direct  influence  of  the  school  as  well  as  to 
insure  the  proper  environment  for  activities  themselves.  It  will  pre- 
vent many  sins  from  being  committed  in  the  name  of  the  school,  and 
the  community  might  well  be  apprised  of  this  fundamental  principle. 
At  the  same  time  the  way  is  left  open  for  any  special  situation,  par- 
ticularly for  athletic  events  which  might  not  be  held  on  the  premises. 

Principle  Nine. — Rules  governing  eligibility  for  office-holding  in 
organizations  should  be  in  accord  with  the  school  policy. 

Our  schools  contain  so  many  types  of  activities  that  a  popular 
pupil  is  almost  sure  to  be  overloaded  imless  the  school  limits  him  in 
some  way.  One  good  plan  is  to  give  a  rating  to  every  activity. 
Following  is  a  plan  suggested  by  Miss  Hazel  M.  Harwood  in  School 
Review,  26,  page  280: 

PupO  chairman,  student  secretaries,  pupil  treas- 
urers, and  senior  class  president,  all  rate 5  points 

Other  class  presidents  and  officers 3  points 

Managers 4  points 

Captains 3  points 

Council  members S  points 

Team  members 2  to  3  points 

Committee  chairmen Mtol  point 

Committee  members J^tol  point 

No  pupil  may  carry  over  18  points  at  one  time.  This  permits 
many  pupils  to  receive  training,  and  prevents  a  monopoly  by  the 
popular  ones.  It  is  nat  usually  necessary  for  the  school  to  make  other 
qualifications  regarding  office  holding. 
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Principle  Ten. — The  school  should  limit  the  number  of  organisa- 
tions to  which  a  pupil  may  belong,  keeping  in  mind  the  proper  balance 
between  the  curricular  and  extra-curricular  activities. 

Some  schools  accomplish  this  by  classifying  the  activities  into 
groups,  viz.y  athletic,  academic,  art,  social,  etc.  No  pupil  is  permitted 
to  belong  to  more  than  one  organisation  in  any  one  group  at  any  one 
time. 

A  similar  system  is  to  classify  activities  as  Major  and  Minor. 
Most  of  the  athletics,  dramatics,  orchestra,  school  paper,  etc.,  con- 
stitute majors;  while  thrift  dubs,  camera  clubs,  stamp  clubs,  and  the 
like  are  rated  as  minors.  The  rule  is  adopted  that  a  pupil  whose 
conduct,  health,  and  scholarship  warrant  may  belong  to  one  Major 
and  two  Minors,  or  to  three  Minors. 

In  addition  to  checking  those  who  would  attempt  too  much,  the 
school  has  a  reciprocal  obligation  to  stimulate  those  who  for  some 
reason  have  little  or  no  apparent  interest  in  school  activities.  They 
may  be  backward  and  retiring,  or  their  fields  of  interest  may  be 
narrow,  in  which  case  they  need  to  be  broadened  and  developed. 
To  this  end,  many  schools,  notably  the  Ben  Blewett  School,  lay  down 
the  policy  that  every  pupil  shall  either  be  present  at  some  club  activity 
or  shall  put  the  time  allotted  upon  study  in  the  study  room.  Attend- 
ance is  kept  at  the  clubs  as  for  a  class.  Such  a  plan  is  feasible  only 
where  the  activities  are  carried  on  within  the  school  day. 

Principle  Eleven. — ^All  money  handled  by  organizations  should  be 
properly  checked  up  either  by  sponsors  making  reports  to  the  principal 
or  by  a  centralized  auditing  and  accounting  conmdttee. 

By  the  use  of  this  principle,  the  pupil  treasurer  or  financial  secretary 
of  any  organization  is  forced  to  make  a  report  in  a  business  like  way. 
Careless  habits  relative  to  money  transactions  cannot  be  formed  with 
such  a  plan.  It  is  educative,  in  that  the  pupil  is  introduced  to  the 
banking  idea.  The  principal  has  at  all  times  an  idea  of  the  amount 
of  the  funds  collected  and  the  expenditures  that  are  being  made,  so 
that  suggestions  may  be  offered  if  in  his  judgment  it  may  be  necessary 
and  educative  in  a  business  way. 

Principle  Twelve. — The  school  should  provide  for  a  student  govern- 
ment organization  to  which  should  be  delegated  as  much  responsibility, 
with  a  corresponding  amount  of  authority,  as  it  is  capable  of  carrsdng 
for  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  school  shall  hand  over  to  the  pupils 
''ready  made"  an  organization  in  which  they  are  to  find  places  and  go 
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to  work.  It  does  mean  that  the  school  should  do  more  than  merely 
be  willing  to  approve  an  organization  after  pupils  have  presented  a 
plan.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school,  if  there  ia  little  sentiment  in 
favor  of  such  an  organization,  to  set  about  deliberately  creating 
sentiment,  and  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  suggest  a  simple 
type  of  organization  carr3dng  with  it  what  is  considered  auOumty 
within  the  limits  of  the  ability  of  the  pupils,  making  sure  that  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  responsibility  is  linked  up  with  it.  Get  the 
pupils  back  of  this  and  from  time  to  time,  as  they  show  ability  to 
carry  greater  responsibility,  grant  it  to  them  in  exactly  the  same  way 
that  a  principal  grants  authority  and  responsibility  to  any  other 
department  in  the  school. 

Not  unto  this  is  done,  will  the  school  be  capitalizing  its  greatest 
opporttmity  to  develop  citizens  in  a  democracy.  (This  is  a  "natural 
matrix"  for  a  vital  project.) 

Principle  Thirteen. — The  school  should  provide  class  organizations, 
honor  organizations,  and  systems  of  awarding  honors;  all  other 
organizations  should  be  the  outgrowth  of  the  pupils'  initiative. 

1.  Nearly  every  school  has  the  "home  room,"  the  "register  class," 
or  "class"  group  organizations  for  administrative  purposes.  We 
believe  that  these  should  be  made  democratic  organizations  and 
possess  extra-curricular  functions,  rather  than  that  they  become 
kingdoms  within  the  empire.  A  pupil  automatically  becomes  a 
member  of  his  class  organization  by  being  classified  as  a  pupil  in  the 
school.  The  class  adviser,  or  home-room  teacher,  usually  becomes 
the  sponsor  of  the  organization.  There  should  be  officers  to  execute 
the  rules  of  the  organization  and  to  provide  leadership  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  objectives.  The  objectives  may  be  classified  as  follows: 
Scholarship,  attendance,  thrift,  welfare,  citizenship,  athletics,  and 
social.  The  scope  will  vary  in  different  schools  to  prevent  competition 
with  and  duplication  of  objectives  of  other  organizations.  This 
organization  is  frequently  taken  as  the  unit  for  representation  in  such 
organizations  as  Student  Coimcils,  Leaders  Clubs,  Boards  of  Control 
and  Senates;  much  as  the  Congressional  District  in  the  American 
system  of  government. 

2.  For  a  great  many  years  it  has  been  common  practice  to  award 
the  school  letter  for  "merit"  and  "distinguished  service"  in  athletics. 
We  believe  that  awards  and  insignia  of  merit  should  not  be  confined  to 
athletics  alone.  At  the  Speyer  School  the  "S"  is  awarded  when  280 
points  have  been  earned  out  of  a  possible  430,  consisting  of  at  least 
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70  points  in  each  of  the  following:  Physical  Efficiency,  Social  Efficiency, 
Mental  Efficiency,  and  Moral  Efficiency.  This  plans  to  develop  the 
all-round  boy,  rather  than  a  lopnsided  one.  This  plan  can  be  modified 
to  work  in  a  co-educational  school.  The  Blewett  School  has  a  plan 
whereby  a  pupil  may  win  a  ''B  "  in  Scholarship,  Citizenship,  and  Extra- 
school  Activities.  There  are  three  degrees  of  achievement  in  each: 
a  bronze  button  the  first  semester,  a  silver  button  the  second  semester, 
and  felt  letter  "B"  the  third  semester.  It  is  possible  for  a  pupil  to 
win  all  three  awards  during  the  same  semester.  (See  School  Review, 
28,  p.  491-2.) 

Honor  societies  could  take  the  place  of  these  systems  of  awards, 
for  examples:  ''Societies  of  merit"  in  scholarship,  citizenship,  athletic 
prowess,  or  "physical  efficiency." 

IV.  List  op  Extra-cubricttlar  Activities 

The  following  is  a  suggestive  list  of  activities  which  have  been 
tried  out  in  the  schools  supervised  by  members  of  the  committee: 
Art  dubs.  Assembly,  Athletics  (a)  boys  (b)  girls.  Camera  dubs,  Chari- 
table and  Welfare  clubs  (a)  Junior  Red  Cross,  etc..  Class  organiza- 
tions, Debating  clubs,  Dramatics,  Hiking  clubs.  Honor  clubs  and 
awards.  Language  clubs,  Music  organizations  (a)  choruses  and  glee 
clubs  (b)  orchestras  and  bands,  Pre-vocational  clubs  (a)  home  training 
(b)  industrial  arts  (c)  agricultural,  Publications,  Science  clubs,  Scouts 
(a)  boys  (b)  girls,  Student  Council,  Thrift  organizations. 
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A  NEGLECTED  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR 

GARRY  C.  MYERS 
School  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

In  general  the  supervisor  is  much  concerned  about  certain  methods 
of  teaching  that  seem  to  her  to  be  indispensable.  In  insisting  that 
these  methods  be  developed  she  is,  properly  enough,  thinking  of 
special  educational  outcomes  that  she  desired  to  get  through  effective 
instruction.  The  benefits  that  follow  such  craftsman-like  zeal  are 
very  great,  and  no  one  can  wish  for  less  of  it  an3rwhere.  The  success 
of  teaching,  however,  must  be  acknowledged  to  depend  rather  heavily 
upon  the  general  existence  of  a  substratum  of  habits  in  regard  to 
certain  humble  matters  of  routine  which  may  be  called  condUumB  of 
teaching.  They  are  merely  details  of  procedure,  involving  definite 
habitual  responses,  which  should  be  early  eatablished  and  faithfully 
adhered  to  for  the  sake  both  of  the  pupil  and  the  teacher. 

Now,  the  absorption  of  the  supervisor  in  the  establishing  of  fruitful 
habits  of  teaching  frequently  goes  with — ^not  a  conscious  depreciation 
of  the  values  of  unvarying  system,  routine,  mechanism,  but  an  obvious 
neglect  of  time-saving  habits  in  matters  that  are  best  done  in  a  given 
way  by  everybody  in  a  given  group.  A  school  system  is  a  cooperative 
unit,  where  the  work  of  no  efficient  teacher  should  negative  or  lessen 
the  value  of  the  work  of  another  efficient  teacher.  Having  different 
ways  for  pupHs  to  perform  certain  recurring  activities  may  and  often 
does  cost  the  system  heavily  in  efficiency.  A  child  learns  one  way  of 
doing  in  one  grade  and  must  learn  another  way  when  promoted  to  a 
higher  grade.  This  is  hard  for  the  child,  since  it  means  his  unlearning 
the  way  he  knew  and  acquiring  a  new  way.  It  is  hard  for  the  teacher, 
who  must  disestablish  one  habit  and  establish  another,  likely  no  better. 
Follow  a  child  through  a  given  school  system;  enumerate  all  the 
changes  of  habit  he  must  endure;  and  then  if  you  can,  compute  the 
waste  involved  for  both  child  and  teacher.  For  example,  he  may 
learn  in  one  room,  for  one  term,  to  keep  his  written  papers  flat  with  his 
name  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner.  The  next  term  he  may  have  to 
add  the  date  to  his  name,  and  write  it  all  in  another  place  on  the  page 
for  his  next  teacher.  The  same  teacher  may  decide  during  the  term 
to  have  the  child  fold  his  papers  and  to  write  his  name  on  the  outside, 
at  the  top,  or  the  middle;  to  have  the  name  written  from  the  folding 
place  outward  or  the  reverse,  with  the  date  or  without  it.  Teachers 
vary  greatly  as  to  what  they  demand  in  respect  to  margin,  amount  of 
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indentation  for  a  paragraph-beginning,  on  what  line  the  first  word 
shall  be  written,  and  so  on*  In  spelling,  one  teacher  may  have  the 
word  first  pronounced,  then  spelled,  then  pronounced;  another  may 
have  it  merely  pronounced  before  the  spelling  or  after  it,  and  still 
another  teacher  may  allow  the  child  to  speU  without  pronounciation  of 
the  word  at  aD.  One  teacher  has  her  children  use  the  Austrian  method 
of  subtraction,  and  when  these  same  children  go  to  the  next  grade 
they  may  have  to  use  the  other  method  of  subtraction.  When  the 
child  begins  at  long  division  he  will  have  to  place  his  quotient  at  a 
certain  place  only  to  learn  another  place  for  it  hi  his  next  grade. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  changes  of  routine  procedure 
which  the  child  from  grade  to  grade  must  constantly  be  making. 

Think  of  what  this  means.  In  the  first  place  it  undoubtedly  means 
an  emotional  disturbance.  The  child  is  inevitably  annoyed.  He  must 
be  on  his  guard  aU  the  while.  Even  then  some  of  his  old  habits 
assert  themselves.  If  the  teacher  is  not  consistent  in  her  demands — 
and  she  often  is  not — she  will  find  in  her  pupils  of  the  same  class  a 
variety  of  procedures.  Moreover  the  children  are  apt  to  grow  slovenly 
in  respect  to  these  details  and  to  develop  responses  that  are  strange 
combinations  of  two  or  more  habits.  Often  the  child  may  have  to 
hesitate  in*  order  to  choose  between  the  several  ways  which  he  has 
learned  of  doing  this  or  that.  There  is  nothing  so  demoraliziag  to 
any  one  as  imcertainty. 

In  matters  of  routine  there  should  be  no  need  of  choice.  The 
learner  should  proceed  automatically  so  as  to  be  free  to  expend  his 
attention  and  emotions  on  matters  of  new  experience.  The  pupO 
who  must  change  eonstantly  his  routine  procedure  inevitably  gets  a 
notion  that  his  teachers  are  whimsical.  He  can  see  no  good  reason  for 
the  constant  change  in  these  routine  matters.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  none. 

Many  principals  of  course  have  become  aware  of  the  problem 
pointed  out  above  and  so,  indeed,  have  many  supervisors  also.  One 
may  find  some  of  the  above  mentioned  factors  pretty  highly  standard- 
ised in  a  few  school  buildings.  But  it  is  not  enough  that  these  matters 
be  standardized  merely  for  each  building.  Within  any  city  the  emigra- 
tion from  school  district  to  another  is  very  great.  To  be  effective 
these  modes  of  routine  procedure  should  be  standardized  for  an  entire 
school  system,  better  still  for  the  entire  nation, — if  indeed  in  any  case 
we  know  the  best  procedure.  That,  no  doubt,  is  a  question  for  the 
National  Education  Association.    With  regard  to  the  smaller  problem. 
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however,  there  can  be  little  question.  The  teachers  and  the  prin- 
cipals of  a  given  building  should  agree  upon  the  most  desirable  pro- 
cedure in  each  case^  and  the  supervisors  and  principals  of  a  given 
system  should  also  agree.  After  this,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  have 
representatives  from  the  various  cities  work  upon  standards  deserving 
to  be  applied  more  widely.  Likewise  in  the  rural  schools  where  the 
problem  is  all  the  more  urgent  there  could  be  developed  standard 
methods  of  procedure  in  these  routine  matters. 

Of  course,  even  in  a  building,  and  certainly  in  a  system,  there  will 
be  teachers  who  on  first  thought  will  resent  such  standardizing  of 
procedure.  They  will  interpret  it  as  crushing  out  initiative.  It  is 
likely,  however,  that  better  fields  for  initiative  than  those  mentioned, 
can  be  revealed.  Routine  is  to  free  energies  for  work  requiring  initia-^x^ 
tive.  Teachers,  after  they  have  become  practically  familiar  witii 
the  fundamental  laws  of  learning,  will  feel  the  value  of  system  more 
keenly.  Tactful  principals  and  supervisors  can  lead  these  teachers  to 
see  the  necessity  of  such  standardized  procedure;  that  such  imiformity 
of  routine  is  not  only  of  great  immediate  value  to  the  child  but  that  it 
is  a  necessary  time-saver  for  the  teacher;  that  it  frees  the  teacher 
from  untold  waste  of  effort  in  retraining  children.  In  short,  to  have 
these  routine  matters  standardized  is  to  free  the  teacher  to  develop  on 
her  own  and  the  children's  part  far  more  initiative. 

It  is  the  writer's  conviction  that  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities 
which  the  supervisor  has  is  in  this  field.  The  teachers  would  be 
much  happier  and  the  children  better  learners  if  all  the  supervisors 
recognized  the  educational  value  of  routine.  Among  the  laws  of 
learning  the  supervisor  can  perhaps  be  surest  of  enforcing  is  this: 
"Allow  no  exceptions  to  occur  in  matters  of  routine." 
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AN  ENGLISH  VIEW  OF  TEACHER  TRAINING 
IN  AMERICA* 

EDITH  ANNA  WATERFALL 

^  Late  AflBJBtant  Leetuier  in  Edueation  in  the  Woman's  Training  Department, 

Bristol  University,  England 

I.  Introduction 

American  opinion  with  regard  to  the  expert  is  elusive.  In  some 
fields,  more  particularly  those  in  which  scientific  knowledge  is  needed, 
such  as  agriculture  and  manufacture,  his  worth  is  recognised  and  his 
place  assured.  In  parts  of  the  educational  field,  too,  he  has  come 
mto  his  own  as  the  university  courses  in  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  education  testify. 

Statistics  show,  however,  that  apart  from  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  education,  the  expert  is  far  from  universal  in  the  teach* 
I  ing  field.    In  secondary  education   the   prerequisite   is  academic 

proficiency, — ''pedagogy"  is  despised  by  most  teachers  in  high  schooL 
Perhaps  this  is  partly  because  of  the  memory  of  the '' methods-without- 
content '^  courses  of  their  past  normal  school  days,  and  partly,  because 
of  a  certain  snobbishness  even  in  this  democratic  land:  the  normal 
school  prepares  for  the  elementary  service, — and  the  high-school 
teachers  have  progressed  to  the  rank  of  university  graduates. 

In  the  elementary  field  many  forces  are  at  work  determining  the 
part  that  expertness  shall  play.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  local 
opinion  that  "the  job  belongs  to  the  girl  on  the  spot"  rather  than  to 
any  other,  be  she  ever  so  well  trained;  secondly,  there  is  the  opinion 
that  the  work  is  ill  paid  but  will  fill  in  the  gap  between  school  and 
marriage;  and  finally  there  is  this  elusure  general  opinion  that  the 
recognition  of  inherent  differences  is  undemocratic.  The  result  is 
that  to-day  only  one-fifth  of  the  Amcfrican  teachers  meet  the  meagre 
standards  of  training  represented  by  graduation  from  a  standard 
normal  school. 

In  the  face  of  this  the  normal  schools  have  fought  an  uphill  fight 
to  secure  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  the  trained  expert  in  the 
teaching  field.  Some  have  gone  over  to  the  democratic  ranks,  espe- 
cially is  this  so  in  the  West,  and  become  centres  of  academic  culture, 
and  caterers  to  the  needs  of  the  ambitious  individual.    Others  have 

*  Part  of  a  report  prepared  for  the  Trustees  of  the  Frances  Mary  Buss  Memorial 
Traveling  Scholarship  Fund,  England. 
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planted  their  feet  firm,  and  saying,  **thua  and  so  is  the  custom,"  have 
refused  to  admit  any  real  culture  to  the  curriculum  at  aD — ^to  them 
"training"  is  apprenticeship.  Others,  few  now  but  growing  in  num- 
bers, represent  the  tomorrow  of  American  teacher-training  and  a 
splendid  morrow  it  will  bel  Their  program  is  (1)  State  teachers' 
colleges  preparing  for  alL  parts  of  the  teaching  field;  (2)  four  years 
free  training;  and  (3)  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  of  the  calling 
rightly  balanced. 

II.  Methods  and  Scope  of  the  InvestioatioIn 

In  securing  the  information  necessary  for  the  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  teacher-training  in  America,  and  its  possible  values  for 
England  three  lines  of  investigation  have  been  followed:  (1)  visits 
to  American  training  institutions  and  schools;  (2)  classes  and  personal 
conferences  with  members  of  the  faculty  of  Teachers  Ck>llege,  Columbia 
University;  conversations  with  members  of  other  faculties  and  with 
fellow-students;  (3)  study  of  books,  journals,  normalH9chool  catalogues 
and  current  educational  literature. 

1.  The  following  schools  have  been  visited:  The  state  normal 
schools  at  Newark,  Montclair,  and  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  at 
New  Haven,  Connecticut;  the  two  city  training  schools  of  New  York 
City,  and  the  normal  classes  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York 
City;  the  high  school  and  Gary  school,  Passaic,  and  the  primary 
schools  and  junior  high  schools  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey;  the  public 
schools,  No.  4,  Bronx,  No.  10,  and  No.  32,  Manhattan,  New  York 
City;  the  public  schools  used  as  demonstration  schools  in  New  York 
City,  and  New  Haven;  also  private  and  experimental  schools:  The 
Social  Motive  School,  Horace  Mann  School,  the  Lincoln  School,  the 
Riverdale  Country  Day  School  for  Boys,  the  Friends'  School  at  Oak- 
wood,  N.  J.,  and  the  Ethical  Culture  School. 

2.  As  regards  the  psychological  and  philosophical  bases  of  the 
methods  and  organization  of  American  teacher-training,  I  have  been 
privileged  to  study  the  former  imder  Dr.  E.  L.  Thorndike  and  the 
latter  imder  Dr.  W.  H.  Kilpatrick,  the  eminent  exponent  and  developer 
of  the  Dewey  educational  philosophy.  For  the  actual  normalH9chool 
situation,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  W.  C.  Bagley,  and  after  many  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  values  for  England,  to  Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel. 

In  visiting  schools  I  was  much  impressed  by  the  uniform  kind- 
ness and  helpfulness  of  the  principals,  faculties,  and  students,  with 
their  desire  to  help  me  in  understanding  and  estimating  the  worth 
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of  their  organiaation  and  methods;  and  with  their  readiness  to 
discuss  differences.  One  vice-principal  of  a  city  training  school 
gave  an  hour  or  more  of  her  valuable  time  helping  me  to  unravel 
the  place  and  function  of  the  critic  teacher;  another,  the  busy  president 
of  a  nonnal  school,  explained  his  whole  theory  of  training  and  illus- 
trated it  from  the  catalogue,  from  classes  he  took  me  to  see,  and  from 
the  equipment  of  the  class-rooms. 

Finally  the  group  of  students  who  have  attended  Dr.  Bagley's 
classes  in  Normal  School  Administration  have  represented  among 
them  fourteen  different  States,  and  contained  three  normal  school 
presidents,  three  university  associate  professors,  one  dean  of  women, 
eleven  normal-school  instructors,  five  supervisors  and  critics,  and  two 
superintendents.  Thus,  every  type  and  aspect  of  normal  school  has 
been  represented  and  this  has  secured  ''all-roundness"  in  class 
discussions. 

3.  As  regards  the  books  and  current  literature  consulted,  each 
reference  has  been  given  in  the  text  so  there  is  no  need  to  enumerate 
them  here,  except,  perhaps,  to  mention  the  particular  value  of  the 
Cam^e  Foundation's  Bulletin  No.  14,  ''The  Professional  Preparation 
of  Teachers  for  American  Public  Schools."  It  can  be  obtained  from 
the  office  of  the  Foundation,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

III.  General  Conclusions:  Weaknesses  of  the  Ahebican  System 

The  faults  in  the  American  system  are  in  my  opinion:  (a)  the 
belittling  of  academic  work;  (b)  divided  counsels  in  the  practice- 
teaching  of  the  students. 

(a)  The  BdiUling  of  Academic  Work. — In  the  city  training  schools 
and  some  normal  schools  no  academic  work  is  attempted.  Instead 
short  "review"  courses  in  the  subjects  of  the  elementarynschool 
curriculum  are  given.  The  methods  followed  are  extremely  practical 
— ^nothing  less  than  the  same  series  of  lessons  which  will  be  given  in  the 
elementary  schools,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  students  take 
the  part  of  the  children — ^with  great  spirit — now  of  one  grade,  now  of 
another,  and  one  of  their  number  or  occasionally  the  instructor  is  the 
teacher. 

I  came  across  excellent  illustrations  of  this  while  visiting  the 
teacher-training  institutions.  In  one,  I  saw  three  students  give  in 
turn  a  rapid  drill  lesson  in  geography  to  their  fellow-students,  the 
subject  being  the  location  of  places  on  the  map  of  the  United  States; 
later  in  the  day  I  saw  a  similar  lesson  given  by  a  critic  teacher  to  the 
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seventh  grade  in  the  model  school.  This  teacher  and  her  well-drilled 
class  ''located"  Asia  in  four  minutes  and  South  America  in  three 
and  one  half  minutesl  The  students  could  not  talk  or  point  so 
quickly  but  that  was  the  sole  difference. 

The  faults  of  such  a  system  are  self-evident.  (1)  The  immediate 
future  alone  is  being  cared  for:  this  is  done  by  provision  of  a  sequence 
of  teachers  who  will  keep  the  schools  going  on  the  ''good  old  lines.'' 
(2)  The  needs  of  the  future  are  disregarded.  With  complete  lack  of 
educational  vistas,  ideals,  philosophies,  what  will  these  teachers 
be  able  to  contribute  toward  shaping  the  conduct  of  the  schools  to 
meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  people?  (3)  Finally  the  present  needs 
of  the  students  are  neglected;  they  are  having  no  cultural  work  at  all 
save  what  is  provided  by  courses  in  psychology  and,  occasionally,  in 
history  of  education. 

In  the  normal  schools  varying  degrees  of  academic  work  exist.  (1) 
As  in  the  city  training  schools,  none  at  all;  (2)  complete  cultural 
courses  as  in  the  colleges;  (3)  vocational-academic  courses;  (4)  pro- 
fessionalized academic  courses. 

1.  In  the  Western  States  the  normal  schools  are,  for  the  most 
part,  modeled  on  the  colleges  rather  than  on  the  city  training  schools, 
and  the  individual  students  may  choose  their  own  program  of  studies — 
often  from  a  bewildering  array  of  subjects.  For  example  the  five 
State  normal  schools  of  Missouri  offered  in  1917-18,  an  average  of 
19  courses  each  in  education,  6  in  English,  9  in  agriculture,  8  in  mathe- 
matics; 12  in  history,  13  in  ancient  languages,  8  in  modem  foreign 
languages,  and  9  in  music,  to  say  nothing  of  liberal  offerings  in  other 
fields. 

For  brevity's  sake  I  give  only  the  titles  of  some  of  the  courses 
listed  under  history  and  political  and  social  science.  They  are  as 
follows: 

Ancient  history  Comparatiye  government  and  international  politics 

European  history  Diplomatic  relations  of  the  United  States 

English  history  Political  economy 

American  history  Sociology 

Current  history  Party  government 

Missouri  history  Economic  history 

History  of  the  west  Economic  geography 

Latin  American  history  Public  finance 

Method  of  teaching  history    History  of  economic  thought 

American  government  Commercial  law 

Government  of  England  Rural  economics 
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This  plan  of  an  elective  program  rather  than  a  curriculum  is 
held  by  many  to  be  the  truly  democratic  organization,  as  it  meets 
the  needs  of  each  individuaL  It  has,  besides,  this  great  advantage, 
that  it  does  provide  cultural  courses  of  study, — ^it  stresses  the  need 
of  culture  in  would-be  teachers  and  of  that  we  cannot  have  too  much. 
But  in  getting  away  from  the  apprenticeship  system  of  teacher-training 
it  has  tended  to  forget  that  training  is  as  essential  as  culture  in  the 
mating  of  a  teacher,  and  the  very  violence  of  the  swing  away  from  the 
earlier  type  has  brought  a  natural  reaction.  The  fact  that  students, 
by  this  plan,  are  free  to  choose  what  they  will  and  may  easily  be  guided 
by  ulterior  motives  such  as  place  in  the  time-table,  personality  of  the 
instructor,  choice  of  friends,  whether  the  subject  will  be  accepted  for 
credit  toward  a  degree  in  college,  has  inevitably  brought  it  into  well- 
deserved  discredit  with  those  who  see  the  needs  of  the  schools. 

2.  A  plan  which  is  to  be  found  more  particularly  in  the  North 
Eastern  States  stresses  the  vocational  nature  of  the  normal  school. 
'^  Studies  are  selected  for  the  value  they  are  believed  to  have  for 
prospective  teachers  rather  than  for  their  quality  of  pleasing  students,"^ 
The  curriulum  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Platteville,  Wisconsin, 
shows  the  new  character  of  the  organization — ^namely,  a  cultural 
background  to  meet  the  newer  needs  of  the  echools.  This  purpose  is 
shown  in  the  following  citations  from  the  catalogue: 

"American  literature  reqoired  of  all  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  the 
wpper  gradet," 

"  Jovenile  literature  required  oi  all  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  the  pHmarff 
grades," 

"Geogr^>hy  for  lower  grade  teachers." 

"Geography  for  upper  grade  teachers. " 

The  three  State  normal  schools  of  New  Jersey  afford  excellent 
illustrations  of  this  type  of  organisation  of  courses.  Far  removed 
from  the  city  training  school  and  old  fashioned  normal  school  on  the 
one  side,  and  equally  far  from  the  collegiate  normal  school  on  the 
other,  they  are  doing  excellent  work  in  the  training  of  teachers  capable 
of  meeting  the  most  modem  needs  of  the  school  such  as  the  conduct  of 
the  socialised  recitation  and  of  the  problem-project  method.  But  at 
the  same  time  the  standard  of  academic  work  is  poor.  ''Literature 
for  the  Primary  Grades"  is  not  sufficient  for  the  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual needs  of  students. 

3.  The  planning  of  the  curriculum  on  the  basis  of  professionalized 

I  Catalogue  of  the  State  Normal  School,  MUwaukee,  Wisconsin,  1914-1016. 
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Bubject-matter  courses  is  best  described  in  the  words  of  the  Carnegie 
BtiUeHn: 

(a)  ''Mastery  of  method  in  a  given  material  is  after  aU  little  more 
than  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  way  in  which  the  material  shapes 
itself  most  advantageously  to  the  learner.  There  should  be,  therefore, 
no  question  of  teaching  subject-matter  and  methods  simultaneously 
as  diverse  objects  of  attention;  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  utilizing  the 
actual  experience  of  the  student  in  learning  in  order  to  throw  light 
upon  his  later  problem  of  teaching.  .  .  .  The  student's  experiences 
in  learning  or  releaming  will  form  the  best  concrete  basis  for  an 
understanding  of  the  special  'pedagogy'  of  the  subject.  While 
these  experiences  are  fresh,  they  should  be  studied  and  discussed  to 
the  end  that  they  may  be  registered  in  the  student's  mind  and  be 
subject  to  recall  when  he  himself  eaaays  the  teacher's  task.  Then  lus 
whole  education  sensitLses  him  to  the  learning  process;  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  skilful  teacher  is  one  who  can  recall  most  clearly 
the  successive  steps  of  his  own  mastery  and  through  these  reconstruct 
in  imagination  the  situation  which  the  pupil  is  facing"  (p.  231). 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  contribution  of  extreme  value  to  the 
art  of  teacher-training.  It  provides  for  a  full  academic  course — ^within 
the  limits  of  usefulness  for  the  schookh— and  at  the  same  time  secures 
its  right  professional  orientation.  All  such  crippling  limitations  as 
"for  the  primary  grades/'  "for  the  upper  grades,"  are  swept  away  and 
the  intrinsic  dignity  and  worth  of  the  matter  itself  recognized.  litera- 
ture is  literature,  and  history,  history.  But  where  the  lecture  method 
and  uncommented-upon  reading  will  do  for  the  college  student  they 
are  unworthy  of  the  future  teacher  who  must  understand  through  his 
oum  experience  what  are  the  right  ways  and  wrong  ways — ^and  why 
right  or  wrong — of  studying  different  subjects. 

(6)  Divided  Counsels  in  the  Practice  Teaching  of  the  Students. — ^In 
the  majority  of  normal  schools  and  city  training  schools  the  functions 
of  the  instructors  in  the  theory  of  teaching  and  in  academic  subjects 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  functions  of  the  supervisors  of  practice 
teaching  on  the  other  hand  are  quite  distinct, — and  not  infrequently 
the  relation  between  those  two  sections  of  the  staff  or  "faculty"  are 
critical  and  disparaging. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Sprague,  Supervisor  of  Practice  in  the  State  Normal 
School  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  writes^  that,  judging  from  data  from 


!  In  Vol.  XVI  of  the  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association,  1918. 
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27  nonnal  schools  in  22  different  states,  there  is  "practically  little  or 
no  direct  relationship  provided  between  their  departments  of  theory 
and  practice  ...  in  32  per  cent  the  theory  teachers  do  not  attend 
the  demoMtratum  exercises  that  are  given  ...  in  6  cases  there  is  a 
very  direct  relationship  between  the  theory  instruction  and  the 
students  organized  cbeervaHan  ...  in  66  per  cent  of  the  schools 
studied  theory  instructors  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  students' 
plans  for  teaching.'^ 

The  relative  importance  of  the  two  sections  of  the  staff  as  measured 
by  their  salaries  is  illustrated  by  the  following  quotations  from  the 
Carnegie  BvUetin: 

"The  median  average  salary  of  the  critic  teacher  in  46  State  normal  schools 
was  $1036  while  the  median  average  salary  of  aoademio  teachers  in  36  State  normal 
sdiools  was  $1488.  (In  1917.)  In  the  Biissoori  schools  the  salary  differences  are 
not  so  noticeable,  but  the  differences  in  training  are  striking;  while  93  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  of  academic  subjects  have  the  equivalent  of  four  years  collegiate 
education,  only  67  per  cent  of  the  supervisors  have  as  extensive  a  background  for 
their  works." 

This  separation  of  functions  and  difference  in  status  has  an  unfor- 
tunate effect  on  all  concerned.  An  illustration  from  one  of  the  City 
Training  Schools  should  make  this  clear. 

An  enthusiastic  instructor  and  a  class  of  second-year  students  pro- 
ceeded to  the  study  of  history.  The  method  followed  was  the  usual 
one  in  the  Northeastern  States,  namely  a  student  giving  prepared 
lesson  to  her  fellow  students.  The  lesson  was  followed  immediately 
by  criticism.  In  talking  things  over  afterwards  with  the  instructor 
it  transpired  that  that  group  of  students  would  have  four  history  pe- 
riods a  week  for  two  weeks  in  preparation  for  two  weeks'  practice- 
teaching  in  the  city  schools  and  would  then  return  for  two  more 
weeks  of  theory,  and  so  on.  During  the  fortnight  of  practice  the 
theory  instructor  would  have  no  control  over  the  students'  work. 

The  effect  of  this  separation  on  her  own  work  was  apparent  in  the 
criticism  of  the  student's  lesson  in  which  faults  were  passed  over  which 
would  have  been  noticed  if  the  instructor  had  been  in  close  touch  with 
the  schools.  For  instance  the  artificial  preparation,  the  obtrusive  aim, 
the  misuse  of  illustration  and  of  description  were  ignored,  nor  were 
other  possible  plans  of  presentation  commented  upon  and  the  student 
called  upon  to  justify  her  selection. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  students,  time  was  being  wasted:  they 
were  spending  four  periods  a  week  in  hearing  each  other  give  lessons 
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in  history  when  with  infinite  advantage  to  themselves  and  their  future 
vocation  they  might  be  learning  some  history.  But  this  system  is  not 
only  wastef iQ  of  students'  time,  it  is  also  wasteful  of  their  effort,  for, 
having  learned  the  responses  to  one  situation  comprising  theory 
instructor  and  fellow  students,  they  have  to  transfer  this  training  to 
the  very  different  situation  of  critic  teacher  and  children,  and  only  a 
very  small  part  is  transferable  so  that  the  learning  process  has  to  be 
begun  all  over  again. 

The  ill  effects  on  the  critic  teachers  are  not  so  apparent  but  the 
position  of  inferiority  which  they  occupy  in  all  save  a  few  normal 
schools  and  training  schools  must,  by  thrusting  upon  them  a  perpetual 
condition  of  negative  self-feeling,  react  unfavorably  upon  their  work 
and  personality.^ 

Even  the  leaders  of  American  educational  opinion  who  deplore  the 
division  between  theory  and  practice  and  the  inferior  status  of  the 
critic  teacher  are  not  prepared  for  her  removal  from  the  educational 
hierarchy.  They  would  have  close  cooperation  and  equality  of  status 
and  through  their  influence  this  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  the 
state  of  affairs — ^but  that  is  all.  In  their  opinion  the  critic  teacher  is 
indispensable  and  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  the  large  number  of 
students  to  be  provided  for  (1100  in  the  Brooklyn  Training  School,  for 
example)  necessitates  specialisation;  and  (2)  the  fact  that  the  academic 
teachers  are  not  qualified  to  supervise  the  teaching  of  the  elementaiy- 
schools  subjects. 

To  my  thinking  the  first  objection  to  her  removal  could  be  met  by 
skillful  planning  or  by  smaUer  training  schools  and  the  second  by  the 
insistence  upon  all  members  of  the  faculty  being  qualified  by  experience, 
training,  and  general  knowledge  of  class-room  technique  to  teach  the 
elementary  branches  of  their  own  subjects  and  to  criticise  the  teaching 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  elementary  curriculum. 

The  causes  of  this  unfortunate  separation  are  partly  historical  and 
partly  fundamental.    Its  roots  are  to  be  found  in  tiie  apprentice  system 

^  This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  the  critic  teachers  in  the  training  institu- 
tiona  where  there  is  no  diflference  in  status,  such  as  the  Brooklyn  Training  School  for 
Teachers  and  the  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers  where  assistant  theory 
instructors,  critics  and  model  teachers  all  receive  the  same  salary,  nor  in  New 
Haven  where  from  what  I  saw  and  heard  in  both  normal  school  and  model  school 
it  was  evident  that  the  best  relation  existed  between  the  two, — sincere  respect  and 
mutual  codperation.  In  these  three  training  institutions  the  members  of  the 
faculty  whether  on  the  theory  or  practice  sides  were  at  home  in  their  world,  taking 
the  value  of  their  woriL  for  granted  and  living  richly  in  it. 
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out  of  which  teacher-training  grew  and  which  was  closely  paralleled 
in  England  by  the  pupil-teacher  system  of  training  in  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  the  constitution  of  the  first  normal  school  of 
Massachusetts  it  was  arranged  that ''  the  actual  exercise  in  the  business 
of  instruction ''  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  head  of  the  prac- 
tice school.  In  process  of  time  first  the  model  teachers  and  then  the 
critic  teachers  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  supervisors.  This  separa- 
tion still  survives  in  England  in  the  student-teacher  year  of  training 
previous  to  entering  the  training  college  and  in  the  training  of  most 
secondary  teachers.  But  it  is  more  than  historical.  Tradition  as  such 
has  little  weight  in  perpetuating  practices  in  America.  Bather  it  is 
experiment  that  is  loved  and  sought  after  for  its  own  sake.  As  I  see 
ity  this  separation  has  survived  for  two  reasons:  (1)  America  is  indif- 
ferent to  the  contact  of  mind  with  mind  as  an  educative  factor  and  (2) 
loves  organization. 

The  appeal  of  separation  of  functions  to  the  latter  quality  is  very 
strong.  The  organization  of  the  ''model/'  ''practice,"  "training," 
or  "campus"  school  can  be  more  complete  if  theory  instructors  with 
their  difficult-to-adjust  programs  are  ignored  and  supervisors  used  in 
their  stead. 

Indifference  to  the  part  played  by  the  interaction  of  a  mature  with 
immature  minds  seems  to  me  to  be  implicit  in  the  whole  educational 
system  of  America,  as  I  have  seen  it.  The  interaction  is  rather 
between  immature  minds.  The  problem-project  method,  the  socialized 
recitation,  student  government,  the  lack  of  any  tutorial  system  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  are  all  apparently  the  outcome  of  this  belief 
that  the  individual  educates  himself  and  his  peers.  This  being  so,  the 
student  is  regarded  as  always  the  centre  of  activity  and  whether  he  is 
in  the  presence  of  this  or  that  personality  on  the  staff  matters  very 
little. 

IV.  General  CoNCLtrsioNs:  Elements  op  Strength  in  the  Ameri- 
can System 

(a)  The  Practical  Nature  of  the  Training. — ^The  central  fact  of  the 
teacher-training  situation  in  American  is  the  belief  that  "teachers 
teach  as  and  what  they  have  been  taught." 

This  fundamental  theory  is  catholic  in  application:  it  ranges  from 
the  model-lesson  method  to  the  professionalized  subject-matter 
method,  and  is  to  be  found  in  one  form  or  another  in  all  teacher-train- 
ing institutions  from  the  city  training  school  to  the  collegiate  type 
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of  normal  school.    One  aspect  of  the  theory  is  set  forth  in  the  Car- 
negie Bulletin  (p.  249) : 

"The  initial  skill  of  the  teachers  who  are  sent  out  from  the  normal  school  will 
depend  in  no  small  measure  upon  the  teaching  to  which  they  have  themseLves  been 
subjected.  It  is  true  that  the  demonstrations  of  good  class  work  in  the  laboratory 
school  are  intended  to  furnish  such  models  but  the  actual  teaching  in  the  normal 
school  classes  is  of  even  greater  significance." 

The  same  views,  with  regard  to  the  practical  orientation  of  methods 
of  procedure  in  the  normal  school  are  held  by  the  mature  students, 
many  of  them  holding  positions  of  great  educational  responsibility, 
who  were  members  of  the  clasis  in  Normal  School  Administration  at 
Teachers  College. 

This  aspect  of  the  theory  is,  however,  not  confined  to  Teachers 
College.  Dr.  L.  M.  Wilson  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  East 
Illinois,  writing  in  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision^  Vol. 
IV,  says, '' Teachers  teach  as  and  what  they  have  been  taught."  Dr. 
L.  D.  Coffman,  now  President  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  speaking 
at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association,  1918,  said  "For- 
malism in  instruction  is  doomed.  A  new  curriculum  with  new  mate- 
rials and  in  vital  contact  with  the  shifting  currents  of  social  life  wiU 
not  permit  of  the  disassociation  of  method  from  corUent."  I  met  it  also 
in  the  State  Normal  School  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  where  the  his- 
tory instructor  defended  American  practical  courses  against  the  more 
academic  English  type.  She  contended  that  the  work  was  "consci- 
ously" arranged  on  those  lines  so  that  students  might  apply  the  same 
methods  in  their  own  class-rooms.  In  its  more  restricted  form  it 
underlies  the  methods  of  the  city  training  schools,  and  normal  schools 
which  have  kept  closest  to  the  source  from  which  they  all  derive: 
apprenticeship,  which  is  innately  practical. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  theory  dominates  the  city  training 
school  and  professionally  progressive  normal  schools  of  the  Montclair 
type.  But  what  is  astonishing  is  that  the  normal  schools  of  the  West 
with  their  strong  academic  trend  are  also  under  its  sway.  In  the 
survey  of  the  Missouri  schools  the  report  on  the  character  of  the 
teaching  reads, — ^p.  248 — "The  lecture  method  is  little  in  evidence 
even  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  collegiate  type.  In  fact  the  infre- 
quency  of  the  lecture  and  the  prevalence  of  the  class  recitation  and 
discussion  constitutes  the  most  noticeable  distinction  between  the 
[normal]  schools  and  the  liberal  arts  colleges." 
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This  belief  has  helped  to  produce  the  essentially  practical  nature  of 
teacher-training  in  America.  It  is  the  source  of  its  most  distinctive 
features,  such  as  student  govemmenty  the  emphasis  on  experimental 
and  inductive  work,  the  practical  nature  of  professional  syllabi,  the 
position  accorded  to  the  campus  or  laboratory  school,  and  the  class- 
room methods  of  the  normal-school  faculty. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  stated  that  with  regard  to  these  charac- 
teristic features  there  is  to  be  found,  as  has  been  indicated  in  dealing 
with  the  faults  of  the  system,  a  wide  range  from  the  unprogressive  to 
the  modem.  But  having  already  pointed  out  the  faults  of  the  system 
— as  I  see  it — ^I  shall  not  dwell  further  upon  them.  My  object  is  to 
get  at  the  practical  values  of  the  American  teacher-training  system — 
not  to  appraise  it  comparatively. 

(a)  Student  Oavemment. — "How  shall  we  develop  character,  initia- 
tive, resourcefulness,  judgment  and  civic  virtues  in  His  Majesty,  the 
American  Citiaen?  .  .  .  the  teacher  who  would  develop  freedom 
and  independence  in  her  pupils  must  have  had  experience  in  the 
practice  of  these  civic  virtues."* 

In  the  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  this ''experi- 
ence" begins  in  the  dormitories  (hostels). 

**  In  order  that  the  life  in  the  dormitories  may  provide  the  largest  opportunitie  s 
for  growth  in  self-oontral,  the  government  of  the  students  is  administered  by  a 
Council  of  eight  members  elected  semi-annually  by  the  boarding  students.  This 
Council  derives  its  authority  to  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the 
students  from  Article  II  of  its  constitution  which  states  the  purpose  of  the  Student 
Council  of  the  State  Nonnal  School  Dormitories  at  Trenton  as  follows: 

Purpofe, — The  purpoee  of  this  Council  shall  be  to  plan  and  develop  through 
their  own  efforts,  and  with  the  adrice  and  aid  cf  the  prineipal  and  faeuUy,  a  well- 
organiaed  and  reputable  oonmiunity  that  will  oommand  the  req>eot  and  confidence 
of  the  State,  to  preserve  hours  of  study,  to  seouro  habits  of  industry,  to  regulate 
conduct  in  town,  attendance  at  church,  and  other  institutions,  conduct  in  traveling, 
and  all  other  matters  that  pertain  to  the  welfare  and  refinement  of  a  well-regulated 
household,  and  to  constitute  a  medium  of  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  students 
on  matters  of  general  interest."' 

At  Farmington,  Maine. — 

''the  conduct  of  the  students  is  guided  by  a  small  number  of  regulations  which 
have  been  carefully  discussed  and  adopted  by  the  student  body.  Student  govern- 
ment is  ezerdaed  through  a  Council  of  six  students  and  the  PrincipaL  The 
students  are  elected  by  the  dasses,  three  from  the  first  year  and  three  from  the 

>  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association,  1918. 

*  CaUOogue,  State  Nonnal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1920-1021. 
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Beoond  year.  The  Principal  %9  the  exeeutioe  head  of  the  CaundL  All  matters  of 
discipline  and  all  questions  of  government  are  first  considered  by  the  Council 
which  either  acts  finally  on  a  proposition  or  refers  it  to  the  whole  schooL" 

From  a  brief  survey  of  normal-school  catalogues  it  is  evident  that 
in  the  South  student  government  is  not  usually  recognized.  In 
these  catalogues  the  rules  are  listed  and  penalties  for  their  breach 
given.  In  the  West  the  catalogues  reveal  little  of  what  is  implicit  in 
their  whole  system — what  is  so  well  known  needs  no  comment.  The 
catalogue  of  the  State  Normal  School  (near  the  State  Teachers' 
College)  San  Jos6,  California,  raises  the  matter  only  to  dismiss  it: 

"  The  student  body  organised  loOft  the  usual  powers  and  instrumente  ia  an  efficient 
factor  in  shaping  and  dealing  with  student  affairs." 

A  wise  word  on  the  limitations  of  such  a  form  or  organization 
has  been  said  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Randolph,  in  the  Colorado  State  Teachers' 
College  Record,  August  1920: 

"The  term  student  government  is  not  a  good  one,  however;  its  place  would  be 
more  readily  recognized  if  its  actual  function  were  described,  perhaps  in  such  a 
phrase  as  'student  cooperation  in  school  organisation.'  In  the  end  it  is  dear  enough 
that  those  must  organize  and  govern  who  are  responsible  for  the  characteristic 
purposes  of  the  organization.  Functions,  the  exercise  of  which  are  both  educative 
and  capable  of  delegation  may  properly  be  referred  to  students  as  oodperators." 

The  extracts  from  the  catalogues  given  above  illustrate  that 
student  participation  in  school  organization  rather  than  government 
by  the  students  is  what  actually  takes  place.  The  importance  of  this 
is  brought  home  when  we  remember  the  havoc  that  can  be  wrought 
in  school  morale  by  a  too  sanguine  and  untried  belief  in  the  virtues  of 
self-discipline.  Students  educated  wisely  through  codperation  with 
the  members  of  the  faculty  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  welfare  of  the 
commimity  will  help  to  create  that  progressive  stability  in  school  and 
class-room  which  is  unknown  to  one  trained  under  an  autocratic  system 
or  left  to  "govern"  without  the  guidance  of  those  whose  duty  and 
privilege  it  is  to  hand  on  the  social  inheritance  as  embodied  in  habits, 
customs,  and  institutions. 

(b)  Experimental  and  Inductive  Work. — The  students  learn  the 
value  and  limitations  of  heuristic  work  by  finding  out  and  formulating 
their  own  theories  and  generalizations.  This  takes  place  mostly  in 
sociology,  psychology,  educational  measurements,  and  principles  of 
teaching. 
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Dr.  F.  W.  Smith  of  the  City  Normal  School,  Paterson,  New  Jersey, 
has  organised  the  work  in  sociology  so  that  **  Concrete  and  effective 
sociology  ia  supplemented  by  a  course  in  general  sociology.''  The 
students  study,  ''  (1)  the  city  racial  groups,  their  fundamental  stocks 
of  ideas,  their  personal  characteristics,  their  attitudes  towards  educa- 
tion— ways  of  approaching  them;  (2)  city  industrial  groups;  (3) 
neighborhood  groups  through  community  centres;  parents  clubs, 
library  circles,  churches,  etc. ;  (4)  child  groups  and  individual  children 
on  the  basis  of  age  and  nationality."  Much  the  same  is  apparently 
being  done  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin  by  Mr. 
H.  A.  Brown. 

Dr.  L.  M.  Wilson,  formerly  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Charleston, 
Illinois,  not  only  organized  the  work  in  psychology  on  these  experimen- 
tal lines  but  also  placed  such  courses  early  in  the  curriculmn  to  lead 
up  inductively  to  the  more  formal  courses  which  '^  should  give  methodi- 
cal formulation  to  many  principles  with  which  the  student  has  gained 
an  acquaintance  in  a  more  empirical  fashion  in  the  earlier  course." 
His  description  of  the  earlier  course  is  as  follows: 

"The  prixne  conaderation  in  the  introductory  course  will  be  to  develop  certain 
habits  rather  than  to  give  certain  information.  ...  In  the  Normal  School  at 
Chaiieston  the  dassee  met  five  times  a  week,  covering  the  usual  work  early  so  that 
during  the  last  twelve  weeks  of  the  year  three  days  a  week  were  spent  in  the  train- 
ing school  and  tvro  daya  in  discussion  conducted  jointly  by  the  principal  of  the 
training  sdiool  and  the  instructor  in  psychology,  in  which  it  was  attempted  to 
make  the  students  think  'psychologically'  about  the  work  of  the  training  sohooL 
The  critic  teachers  took  part  in  the  conduct  of  this  twelve  weeks'  work.  .  .  . 
Active  participation  needs  to  be  added  to  even  well  devised  and  well  directed 
observation  before  such  a  course  can  reach  its  maximal  usefulness." 

At  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  Louisville,  Kentucky,  the  students 
do  practical  and  experimental  work  in  educational  tests  and  measure- 
ments. They  codperate  with  the  directors  of  educational  research  in 
giving  tests  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  correcting  the  results,  and 
helping  in  the  statistical  tabulation.  At  Louisville,  they  are  free  of  the 
Research  Laboratory  and  carry  on  any  individual  research  work  they 
wish  under  the  supervision  of  the  director. 

In  the  courses  in  principles  of  teaching  and  school  organization,  the 
experimental  method  of  approach  is  much  advocated.  Dr.  H.  A. 
Brown,  when  Director  of  Educational  Research  for  New  Hampshire 
and  also  Inspector  of  New  Hampshire  Normal  Schools  there,  advocated 
what  he  has  now  established  at  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin: 
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''Everything  should  be  related  to  actaal  8itaation8  connected  with  real  school 
work.  All  that  is  merely  theoretical  should  be  excluded.  The  principles  of 
teaching  should  be  learned  laigely  by  purposeful  activities." 

The  experimental  work  done  in  the  graded  practice-teaching  courses 
of  North  Dakota  and  Kansas  is  paralleled  by  courses  in  the  theory 
in  which  the  problems  of  the  student  are  the  starting  point  for  discus- 
sion. In  this  work,  too,  the  courses  are  arranged  inductively  so  as  to 
lead  up  to  the  final  theory  courses  at  the  close  of  the  practice  teaching. 
(c)  The  Practical  Nature  of  tiie  Syllabi.— The  content  of  the  profes- 
sional courses  is  largely  determined  by  its  practical  value.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  need  for  building  up  "interpretive  background, 
points  of  view,  appreciative  attitudes  "  is  neglected.  But  a  distinction 
is  made  between  the  syllabus  of  the  students  who  will  have  four  years 
of  professional  training,  and  who  are  looked  to  furnish  the  educational 
thought  and  policies  of  the  future  and  of  those  who  will  be  in  college 
only  two  years,  who  will  form  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teaching 
profession  and  many  of  whom  will  not  remain  long  in  it. 

For  the  latter  there  is  not  time  for  general  psychology,  academic 
history  of  education,  or  full  courses  in  educational  psychology.  Yet 
it  is  recognized  that  no  one  can  be  a  good  teacher  without  some  of  the 
background  that  these  studies  give  and  which  enable  the  teacher  to 
follow  leaders  intelligently. 

To  meet  this  need  valuable  constructive  work  in  syllabus-making 
has  been  done  in  the  immediate  past.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these  courses  is  the  "Introduction  to  Teaching"  course.  The  basic 
idea  is  Dr.  Bagley's  and  its  practical  success  was  attested  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  normal  schools — Mr.  Fisher —  who 
gave  a  fuU  account  of  it  in  operation  and  stated  that  in  his  opinion  it 
would  revolutionize  the  attitude  of  students  toward  their  work.  As 
he  described  it,  it  was  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  worth  of  the 
project-method.  Each  student's  work  was  a  purposeful  activity  which 
furnished  her  with  aim,  guided  the  process  and  supplied  the  driving 
force.  Mr.  Fisher  testified  to  the  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  jun- 
iors who  had  had  the  course  at  the  beginning  of  'their  college  career 
and  that  of  the  seniors  who  had  not  had  it. 

The  course  as  given  pointed  out  the  different  types  of  educational 
service  possible  for  students  training  in  that  normal  school.    These 
fields  of  service  are  four  in  number:  (1)  the  primary  grades;  (2)  the . 
elementary  grades  above  the  primary;  (3)  the  junior  high  school; 
(4)  the  rural  school.    The  work  of  the  introductory  course  was  closely 
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correlated  with  the  training  school  which  afforded  examples  of  the  first 
three  types^  and  visits  were  made  to  rural  schools  in  the  neighborhood. 
At  the  end  of  the  course  the  students  chose  the  type  of  work  for  which 
they  wished  to  be  prepared. 

The  choice  made  was  as  follows:  primary  service  30;  elementary 
service  44;  junior  high  school  service  40;  rural  service  17.  Thirteen 
students  were  advised  to  take  work  other  than  that  they  had  chosen 
and  this  was  in  Mr.  Fisher's  opinion  a  valuable  illustration  for  the 
whole  group  of  the  ethics  of  service:  that  each  should  give  the  com- 
munity the  best  of  which  he  is  capable.  Only  one  student  stood  out 
and  it  is  left  to  her  to  show  whether  she  can  pull  her  standard  of  scholar- 
ship up  to  the  level  of  junior-high-school  work.  The  students  who 
chose  the  rural  work  were  in  most  cases  the  strongest  in  the  group  as 
the  difficulties  of  the  rural  teacher  had  been  honestly  dealt  with,  while 
the  great  importance  of  that  service  in  the  light  of  conditions  and 
statistics  had  been  shown. 

Such  a  course  rightly  handled  must  give  these  two  year  students  a 
glimpse,  at  any  rate,  into  the  field  of  educational  philosophy,  and  so 
make  their  work  meaningful  and  satisfying. 

In  history  of  education  courses,  too,  some  pioneer  work  is  being 
done.  Instead  of  the  older  syllabus,  dealing  with  great  reforms  and 
great  movements,  there  is  substituted  the  history  of  the  choice  of  the 
various  subjects  for  the  curriculum,  and  the  evolution  of  methods  of 
teaching  them.  They  have  their  place  in  the  syllabus  of  the  subject 
itself  as  part  of  the  professionalized  treatment  of  content. 

One  of  the  chief  criticisms  on  English  teacher-training  that  I  have 
come  across  here  is  that  the  content  and.  treatment  of  psychology  is  so 
meaningless.^  In  America  the  emphasis  is  being  laid  more  and  more 
upon  child-study  both  for  an  understanding  of  the  original  tendencies 
of  human  nature  and  the  ways  of  cherishing,  modifying  or  inhibiting 
these,  and  also  for  a  sound  understanding  and  application  of  the  laws 
of  learning.  From  such  a  study  of  childhood  is  gradually  built  up — 
as  was  shown  in  the  last  section — ^the  theory  of  education. 

(d)  The  Central  Position  Accorded  to  the  Training  School — ^The 
training  school  is  an  essential  feature  of  all  American  training  institu- 
tions. With  the  increasing  demand — the  result  perhaps  of  a  sound 
psychology — ^for  more  and  better  organized  practice  teaching,  the 
normal  schools  are  beginning  to  avail  themselves  of  the  laboratory 


1  See  C.  H.  Judd,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  BvUeHn  No.  35, 1914. 
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facilities  offered  by  the  public-Bchool  systems — where  such  are  avail- 
able. But  even  in  the  city  training  schools,  the  students  of  which  are 
in  great  demand  as  supplementary  teachers  in  the  city  schools,  the 
model  or  training  school  remains  ''the  heart  of  the  normal  school." 
Its  chief  functions  in  the  training  of  students  for  the  teaching 
profession  are  recognized  as  follows:  (1)  it  forever  draws  attention  to 
the  life  of  the  school  as  all-important  in  the  life  of  the  community;  (2) 
it  provides  facilities  for  practice-teaching;  (3)  it  motivates  the  work  in 
the  theory  courses  of  the  normal  school. 

1.  In  order  that  the  school  may  always  be  first  in  the  students' 
thoughts,  the  demand  is  made  that  it  shall  occupy  the  best  site  and  its 
equipment  must  be  considered  first.  Of  the  schools  visited  by  me  those 
attached  to  the  State  Normal  Training  School,  New  Haven  and  to  the 
City  Training  School  for  Teachers,  Brooklyn,  most  nearly  met  this  ideal. 
In  the  latter  the  training  school  lies  behind  the  normal  properly  so 
called,  but  is  an  integral  part  of  the  same  building  and  constructed  on 
exactly  the  same  lines.  At  New  Haven  I  saw  only  one  of  the  three 
training  schools.  It  was  a  particularly  pleasant  building, — ^light, 
aiiy,  and  excellently  equipped.  In  both  of  these  training  institutions 
the  model  school  is  part  of  the  public-school  system  and  is  therefore 
identically  the  same  type  of  school  as  those  in  which  the  students  will 
afterwards  be  called  upon  to  teach. 

2.  At  present  the  chief  function  of  the  training  school  is  to  provide 
for  observation  and  practice-teaching.  This  matter  is  receiving  much 
attention  and  many  varied  schemes  are  being  worked  out  both  experi- 
mentally and  on  the  basis  of  investigation  and  theory. 

An  example  of  the  former  type  is  the  scheme  published  in  ^'Educa- 
iianal  Administration  and  Supervision^'  1919:  Gradation  of  Practice 
Teaching,  by  Miss  Frances  V.  Mason;  and  of  the  latter  is  Dr.  W.  A. 
Wilkinson's  article  on  Graded  Practice  Teaching  in  the  same  journal 
for  1918. 

Miss  Mason  ia  a  critic  teacher  and  the  scheme  was  worked  out  by 
her  in  the  school  room.  Her  students  pass  through  four  stages:  (1) 
receiving  instruction  upon  phases  of  class-room  procedure;  (2)  partici- 
pating with  her  in  the  general  over-sight  and  work  of  the  class  room; 

(3)  taking  small  groups  of  children  of  varying  ability  in  order  to  work 
out  the  technique  of  teaching  without  any  thought  of  discipline;  and 

(4)  actual  class-room  responsibility  for  a  definite  period. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Wilkinson's  scheme  provides  for  a  two  year  course  in 
graded  practice  teaching.    Each  year  is  divided  into  three  terms  and 
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th^  work  falls  into  three  stages:  (1)  observation  and  participation 
(one  term,  12  weeks  with  five  periods  a  week);  (2)  participation  and 
group  teaching  (three  terms,  36  weeks;  with  five  periods  a  week);  (3) 
concentrated  room  teaching  (one  term,  12  weeks,  16  hours  a  week). 
During  .the  sixth  term  a  course  in  the  principles  of  education  is  given, 
its  main  purpose  being  to  help  the  students  to  formulate  a  somewhat 
ssrstematic  theory  of  education  based  on  their  five  term  experiences  in 
the  schools. 

A  scheme  similar  to  the  above  has  been  worked  out  at  the  State 
Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kansas,  for  the  preparation  of  highnsK^ool 
teachers.  In  it  also  the  practical  work  of  observation  and  participa- 
tion and  teaching  leads  up  to  a  final  summlury  course  on  the  principles 
of  education. 

3.  Lastly  the  training  school  under  the  influence  of  modem  educa- 
tional philosophy  and  psychology,  is  called  upon  to  motivate  the  in- 
struction given  in  the  theory  courses. 

At  Charleston,  lUinois,  psychology  as  taught  by  Dr.  Wilson 
was  largely  carried  on  in  the  training  school.  Sociology  is  motivated 
by  studies  made  in  the  training  schools  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  and 
San  Francisco,  Califomia;  Educational  measurements  and  class-room 
organisation  and  technique  are  started  in  or  run  side  by  side  with 
work  and  observation  in  the  training  school. 

{e)  Claeeroom  Methods  of  the  Inetrudors. — Dr.  W.  W.  Charters 
advocating  in  ^^Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,**  1018, 
a  survey  of  specific  methods  with  a  view  to  the  dissemination  of 
the  best,  says,  "The  strategic  point  in  all  education  is  class  room 
teaching."  This  view  is  well  sustained  by  the  importance  attached  to 
class  room  methods  in  the  training  of  teachers  as  shown  in  the  earlier 
sections  of  this  paper.  It  is  the  outcome  partly  of  the  character- 
istically American  practical  turn  of  mind  and  partly  of  the  origin  of 
teacher-training  in  apprenticeship  where  the  novice  is  placed  under  a 
master  workman  in  order  to  learn  the  required  skill.  It  is  this  latter 
factor  which  is  responsible  for  the  most  modern  theory  and  practice 
which  is  responsible  for  the  most  modem  theory  and  practice  as 
exemplified  in  the  professionalized  subject-matter  courses. 

The  three  distinctively  practical  methods  used  in  American  train- 
ing institutions  are — (1)  the  lesson  given  by  a  student  to  her  fellow 
students,  (2)  the  socialized  recitation  or  group-work,  (3)  profession-- 
alized  subject-matter.  Others  also  valuable  but  more  familiar  are: 
discussions  and  debates. 
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1.  The  first  lesson-giving  has  aheady  been  illustrated  but  to  leave 
it  without  further  comment  would  be  to  ignore  the  really  excellent 
results  gained  where  it  is  regarded  only  as  a  means  to  an  end. 

At  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  I  saw  the  method  used  so  as  to  lead 
inductively  to  the  formulation  of  pedagogical  principles  with  regard 
to  ''aim"  and  ''organization"  in  lesson  planning.  Four  students 
gave  in  turn  a  recitation  lesson  each  taking  a  different  poem  from  "A 
Child's  Garden  of  Verse."  The  poems  chosen  were, — the  Wind,  My 
Shadow,  Bed  in  Summer,  Sailing  Boats.  Criticism  followed  each 
lesson  and  the  students — the  top  class  in  the  normal  school — ^proved 
very  competent  critics. 

The  instructor  emphasised  as  the  chief  fault  of  the  first,  failure 
to  secure  cooperation  of  the  "children."  This  weakness  was  absent 
from  the  three  following  lessons.  From  the  second  student's  lesson, 
she  pointed  out  failure  to  get  sequence  of  ideas  and  to  achieve  the  aim. 
When  the  third  student  also  failed  to  secure  sequence  the  instructor 
0Ugge8ted  the  getting  of  titles  for  the  stansas  as  a  remedy.  The  fourth 
successfully  avoided  these  pitfalls  and  gave  a  delightful  and  deservedly 
praised  sketch  lesson  on  Sailing  Boats.  Taken  in  this  way  with  its 
limitations  acknowledged,  the  lesson  methods  is  both  valuable  in 
giving  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  in  giving  concrete  illus- 
trations of  the  principles  involved. 

2.  Oraup  work.  The  *^ socialized  recitation^* — ^I  saw  this  first  in 
one  of  the  New  Jersey  normal  schools,  where  the  instructor  in  geogra- 
phy explained  the  organization  of  project  and  group  work  in  her  classes. 
The  subject-matter  to  be  covered  is  wide — ^no  less  than  the  whole 
world — so  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  she  had  allotted  a  part  of  it 
to  each  student:  The«tudents'  preferences  being  taken  into  account. 
Those  students  responsible  for  sections  of  one  large  piece  of  work — 
North  America  for  instance — co5perated.  The  material  was  then 
collected  by  the  individuals  and  when  complete  was  presented  to  the 
whole  group  in  the  form  of  a  personal  narrative.  On  the  day  I  visited 
the  school  a  student  from  the  North  American  group  was  describing  a 
camping  holiday  in  the  Adirondack  mountains — a  piuely  imaginary 
experience. 

Other  group  work  by  this  class  is  being  done  in  relation  to  the 
geography  of  New  Jersey.  Here  the  instructor  had  taken  a  row  of 
students — ^front  to  back  of  the  class  room — ^to  constitute  a  group. 
The  student  whose  name  was  first  called  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
group,  her  duties  being  to  organize  the  work  and  report  progress. 
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The  chairman  of  the  group  responsible  for  the  industrial  life  of  New 
Jersey  presented  their  report  the  afternoon  I  visited  the  class,  imme- 
diate ly  after  the  Adirondack  experience  was  ended.  In  neither  case 
did  the  students  take  notes  of  their  fellow's  report  so  that  they  were 
left  without  any  record  of  the  subject  matter.  Without  doubt  they 
were  becoming  familiar  with  a  method  of  great  value — ^the  socialized 
recitation — ^but  one  with  whose  possible  weaknesses  they  should  be 
conversant  before  they  can  get  the  best  out  of  it  in  their  own  class 
rooms. 

At  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  I  saw  the  preliminaries  leading  up  to  a 
piece  of  group  work  in  English.  The  objects  of  the  instructor  were, 
(1)  to  help  her  dass  realize  the  background  of  knowledge  needed  for 
adequate  appreciation  and  (2)  to  get  a  motive  for  group  work  by  the 
class.  She  took  the  poem  ''Sir  Galahad"  and  led  up  to  Arthurian 
literature  and  chivalry.  The  subject  was  admirably  handled  and  the 
class  unanimous  in  its  interest  and  desire  to  know  more.  The  assign- 
ment for  next  day's  class  was  twofold,  (1)  to  come  with  suggestions  for 
group-work  on  the  King  Arthur  literature,  and  (2)  to  read  ''Stories 
as  Told  to  Children"  and  " King  Arthur  of  the  English  poets."  This 
exercise  was  an  excellent  illustration  of  how  to  get  a  class  working  as 
individuals  to  secure  a  common  end. 

At  Montdair  the  geography  room  had  some  interesting  concrete 
results  of  student  group  work:  The  model  of  an  English  village;  a 
model  of  the  normal  school  with  its  campus  and  environs  and  an  Amer- 
ican village.  While  I  was  present  a  more  extensive  piece  of  group 
work  than  I  had  yet  come  across  was  developed.  The  instructor  told 
the  class  that  a  geography  exhibition  by  the  whole  normal  school  was 
being  organized  and  to  that  particular  dass  would  fall  the  providing 
of  exhibits  for  eastern  South  America.  The  class  elected  its  own 
chairman,  her  duty  being,  as  was  pointed  out,  to  organize  and  keep 
track  of  the  work  of  the  cooperating  individuals. 

3.  Professionalized  subject-matter  does  not  reject  the  use  of  any 
of  the  methods  mentioned  above.  Its  appropriateness  would  be 
determined  by  the  circumstances.  But  it  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  subject-matter  in  and  for  itself.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to 
mistake  the  English  work  and  the  history  work  just  described  for  the 
newer  method  because  in  each  class  work  of  academic  worth  was  going 
forward.  It  is  only  by  discussion  with  the  instructor  and  by  studying 
the  syllabus  that  the  difference  is  brought  to  light.  In  both  these 
instances  the  syllabus  of  academic  work  which  the  professionalized 
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courses  stand  for  is  lacking.    At  Trenton  the  English  course  aims  at 
presenting 

"The  personal  problems  of  oral  and  written  expression  in  such  ways  as  will  lead 
to  the  apprehension  of  the  principles  underlying  methods  of  teaching  language,  to 
show  what  literature  does  for  the  individual  and  to  make  the  students  aequainUd 
wUh  (he  best  Kieraiwrefor  ehUdren  and  able  to  discuss  and  apply  right  methods  of 
treating  it  in  the  various  grades,  and  to  enable  her  by  basing  all  English  work  upon 
the  mind  of  the  child  to  become  an  effective  teacher  of  the  language  arts." 

The  course  in  American  history  at  Montclair 

"  Presents  a  general  survey  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  American  nation 
and  includes  a  discussion  of  the  methods  of  teaching  history  and  civics  in  the 
primary  and  grammar  grades,  the  study  of  curricula,  the  use  of  sources  and  illus- 
trative material  and  a  knowledge  of  historical  bibliogn^hy.  .  .  .  The  course 
consists  of  lectures,  recitations,  special  topics,  assigned  readings,  written  reviews, 
story  telling  and  class  exercises  in  the  conduct  of  the  history  recitation,  projects, 
illustrative  manual  work  and  discussion  of  current  history  with  the  aid  of  news- 
papers, and  magazines." 

Here,  as  may  be  clearly  seen,  the  course  is  heavily  weighted  on  the 
method  side.  Furthermore,  in  actual  practice,  the  instructor  chooses 
the  material  which  is  ''made  most  of  in  the  schools.''  She  would  not 
admit  any  defect  here  and  believes  wholeheartedly  in  the  course  as 
planned. 

The  normal  schools  which  have  professionaUzed  their  academic 
courses  are  mostly  in  the  West  and  this  is  where  one  would  expect  to 
find  them,  for  the  chief  essential — ^full  academic  curricula — ^already 
exists  and  it  is  a  less  radical  change  to  handle  these  professionally  than 
to  root  out  the  methods  courses  of  the  East  and  put  in  academic  courses 
in  their  stead.  Furthermore,  the  West  is  more  open  to  change  than  is 
the  East  and  it  is  there  that  schools  are  still  being  established  whereas 
the  East  is  well  supplied. 

The  underlying  principle  of  all  this  is  that  the  student  must  in  her 
college  days  be  surrounded  by  the  atmosphere  which  she  will  help  to 
create  in  her  own  class  room  and  school.  The  worthy  forms  of  disci- 
pline, the  value  of  a  coherent  and  sequential  curriculum;  the  realization 
of  the  syllabus  as  servant  not  master;  the  all-importance  of  the  school 
in  the  life  of  the  community;  and  the  right  choice  and  handling  of 
possible  class-room  methods — all  these  must  have  become  hers  through 
her  own  experience  and  not  have  been  thrust  upon  her  as  a  mass  of 
precepts  forever  incapable  of  passing  over  into  action.  "  Do  as  I  say 
and  not  as  I  do"  is  not  permissible  in  the  normal  schools  of  America. 
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V.  SuoGssTivE  Values  fob  England 
In  eBtimatmg  the  suggestive  value  of  American  teacher-training  for 
England,  two  matters  of  moment  have  to  be  considered:  (1)  the  intrin- 
sic soundness  of  the  methods  described  in  the  foregoing  pages;  and  (2) 
the  possibility  of  their  adoption  into  the  English  teacher  training 
system. 

1.  On  their  intrinsic  soundness  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length 
as  this  has  already  been  discussed  in  the  previous  section.  These 
newer  methods  are  apparently  in  line  with  a  sound  psychology  and 
philosophy;  if  this  is  true,  their  soundness  is  beyond  dispute. 

2.  The  possibility  of  their  adoption  in  England.  President 
Canby  speaking  of  Oxford  and  Eton  sa3rs:  "The  enduring  strength 
of  British  education  is  its  grasp  of  the  principle  that  nothing  matters 
half  as  much  as  the  meeting  of  minds/'  as  the  "living  together  of  the 
mature  and  inmiature  intellects." 

America  recognizes  that  she  has  nothing  which  quite  comes  up  to 
England's  best  educational  achievements  but  hers  are  very  great 
though  different.  She  has  far  greater  equity  of  educational  opportun- 
ity; far  greater  conmiunity  in  culture;  and  is  much  more  advanced  in 
the  standardisation  of  methods  of  teaching,  measuring  attainment,  and 
school  equipment. 

England  has  a  cultural  group:  in  America,  culture  though  of  a 
lower  standard  is  diffused;  En^nd  has  some  universities  and  schools 
whose  standards  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  whole  world:  America 
has  some  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  whose  standards 
of  building,  equipment,  opportunity  cannot  be  remotely  approached  by 
England — ^veritable  palaces  of  learning  for  the  use  of  all  citizens. 

The  difference  is  that  with  us  culture  is  stiU  for  the  favored  few, 
it  [still  makes  class  distinctions.  In  America  it  is  a  necessity  and  rec- 
ognized as  such  even  though  her  immense  immigrant  and  rural  popu- 
lation groups  gives  her  a  problem  of  illiteracy  with  which  England  is 
not  faced  at  all. 

With  such  great  differences  in  educational  emphasis  as  exist 
between  the  two  countries  the  di£Giculty  of  either  country  borrowing 
from  the  other  is  very  great.  Yet  some  such  mutual  exchange  would 
be  of  greatest  benefit  to  both.  America  might  well  profit  by  acquiring 
the  English  belief  in  scholarship  and  the  English  belief  that  the  con- 
tact of  mind  with  mind  educates  as  nothing  else  can  do.  England 
has  equally  much  to  learn  from  America  concerning  equity  of  educa- 
tional opportunity,  sound  educational  psychology,  and  its  practical 
application. 
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The  particular  theory  and  practice  which  is  under  consideration 
here  is  that  of  teacher-training— What  might  England— with  ad- 
vantage, borrow  from  America  in  this  kind? 

I  submit: 

1.  That  England  needs  the  following: 

(a)  American  educational  psychology  both  for  giving  a  right  f oim* 
dation  for  the  whole  system  of  training  and  also  to  form  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  courses  given  in  psychology  in  training  colleges. 

(b)  American  practical  educational  philosophy  for  the  same  reason, 
namely,  to  aid  in  the  organization  of  the  students'  work  and  to  equip 
them  with  the  knowledge  which  will  help  them  as  teachers  in  TWAVing 
or  guiding  educational  policies. 

(c)  American  practical  methods  of  training,  namely:  First  the 
interaction  of  practical  and  theoretical  work,  the  latter  arising  induc- 
tively from  the  former;  secondly  the  use  of  socialized  methods  of  teach- 
ing; and,  finally,  student  government  of  the  training  college  within 
those  limits  already  touched  upon. 

2.  That  these,  as  the  direct  outcome  of  sound  psychology,  are 
admittedly  right  and  in  so  far  as  any  system  of  training  lacks  them  it 
must  suffer, 

3.  That  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  England's  adoption  of  these 
practical  methods  of  training.  These  difficulties  are  two-fold:  training 
college  equipment  and  school  organization.  Elnglish  training-colleges 
lack,  for  the  most  part,  two  essentials  of  this  practical  training — ^the 
campus  school  and  the  superb  hbrary  equipment  of  the  best  American 
normal  schools.  The  campus  school  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  within  the 
normal  school  groimds  and  classes  of  students  can  adjourn  to  it  at  any 
time  for  purposes  of  observation.  It  forms  the  laboratory  for  the 
building  up  of  the  theory  of  education  and  is  the  studio  where  the  art 
of  teaching  is  acquired  through  carefully  graded  practice.  The 
students  are  equaUy  fortunate  in  their  book  material.  In  many  of  the 
normal  schools  each  student  is  furnished  with  all  the  required  text- 
books free  of  cost;  in  others  they  are  rented  at  a  smaU  charge.  More- 
over, complete  sets,  enough  to  supply  one  class  with  a  copy  of  the  more 
important  reference  books  for  each  student  are  kept  in  the  library. 

Two  illustrations  will  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  these  library 
facilities.  The  Brookl3m  City  Training  School  does  not  give  academic 
courses,  therefore  the  library  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  professional 
books.  It  contains  7484  volumes.  Besides  this  material  supple- 
mentary sets  are  kept  in  another  room  and  26  copies  of  the  same  book 
can  be  loaned  at  a  time.  Each  student  has  a  forty-minute  period  set 
aside  in  her  time-table  for  the  library  and  can  put  in  as  much  more  time 
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as  she  likes  and  her  work  allows.  The  librarian  gives  an  optional 
library  course. 

The  normal  school  classes  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School  are 
exceptionally  placed  as  regards  library  facilities.  The  total  school 
library  contains  11,000  volumes.  Of  these  1600  and  more  deal  with 
education.  The  subjects  represented  are:  Philosophy,  psychology, 
child  study,  logic,  eUiics,  religion,  history  of  education,  elementary 
education,  methods.  I  counted  250  books  on  methods  alone  and  only  a 
few  of  these  were  duplicates.  In  addition  a  case  is  reserved  for  books 
put  on  special  reference  for  the  students  by  members  of  the  staff.  I 
counted  150  books  there,  including  24  on  play.  The  total  number  of 
students  in  the  classes  is  44.  There  are  21  students  in  the  Junior 
class,  therefore  each  could  read  a  separate  reference  book  on  the  subject 
of  play.  Think  of  what  that  means  as  a  background  for  class 
discussion. 

The  second  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  practical 
methods  arises  from  the  different  school  situation  with  which  the 
American  student  is  confronted  on  leaving  the  normal  school  as 
compared  with  that  of  her  English  sister.  The  average  size  of  the 
American  class  is  35-40.  (In  New  York  it  is  much  larger — ^nearer  50 — 
but  the  New  York  public  schools  are  exceptionally  placed;  a  large  part 
of  the  population  sends  its  children  to  private  schools,  another  large 
group  sends  its  children  to  Catholic  parochial  schools  and  both  these 
sections  are  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  public  school  system  of  the 
dty.)  It  would  seem  unwise  to  train  students  as  if  they  would  have  to 
handle  groups  of  35  children  when  in  reality  50-60  will  be  the  size  of  the 
class,  and  this  brings  up  the  whole  problem  of  the  possibility  of  in- 
ductive training  with  a  large  group. 

4.  That  though  these  difficulties  will  have  to  be  contended  with  if 
the  practical  elements  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  English  teacher- 
training  system,  in  two  respects,  and  these  very  important  ones, 
the  English  training  colleges  are  better  able  to  do  so  than  the  American 
Normal  Schools  themselves,  (a)  In  the  first  place  they  have  already 
fun  academic  courses,  the  essential  basis  for  the  professionalized 
subject-matter,  (b)  In  the  second  place  there  is  no  separation  between 
the  functions  of  instructing  in  methods  and  overseeing  the  actual 
teaching  of  the  students — ^the  critic  teacher  does  not  exist.  These 
two  features  facilitate  the  adoption  of  practical  methods  and  so  go  far 
toward  counterbalancing  the  two  obstructive  factors — ^lack  of  equip- 
ment and  size  of  class. 
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PROPOSED  SCHEME  FOR  PREPARING  fflGH 

SCHOOL  TEACHERS  IN  A  LIBERAL 

ARTS  COLLEGE 

JOHN  LOUIS  HORN 
Professor  of  Education,  Mills  College,  Califomia 

Under  the  current  method  of  training  high  school  teachers  in 
Califomia  on  the  academic  side,  presumably  in  the  subjects  they  are  to 
teach,  the  student  is  at  liberty  to  take  almost  any  work  offered  in  the 
college  so  long  as  he  conforms  to  the  college  requirement  of  majors  and 
minors.  He  may  have  one  major  and  several  minors,  or  several 
minors  and  no  major.  Majors  and  minors  are  defined  in  terms  of 
units,  and  are  not  necessarily  confined  to  subjects  actually  taught  in  the 
high  school.  In  fact  they  may  at  times  be  Education,  Psychology  or 
Jurisprudence. 

The  certificate  ordinarily  issued  being  general  in  character,  the 
determination  of  the  applicant's  actual  ability  to  teach  the  subjects 
involved  in  the  position  for  which  he  is  applying  is  left  to  the  appoint- 
ing authority.  The  general  high  school  certificate  does  not  limit  or 
define  the  high  school  subjects  which  the  candidate  is  permitted  to 
teach.  While  it  is  true  that  the  certificate  ordinarily  contains  a  state- 
ment of  the  student's  majors  and  minors  as  a  notation  for  the  guidance 
of  the  appointing  officers,  this  statement  in  no  way  limits  the  privileges 
of  these  officers  either  in  the  matter  of  appointment  or  of  actual 
assignment  of  subjects  to  be  taught. 

There  has  for  some  time  been  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  tiiis 
system  for  patent  reasons,  and  among  others  the  reason  that  in  small 
schools  teachers  are  occasionally  appointed  to  teach  subjects  in  which 
they  have  not  had  any  training  whatever.  The  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  Califomia  empowered  by  the  State  Board  to  grant  credentials 
which  entitle  the  holder  to  the  certificate  are  not  limited  in  their 
demands  of  candidates  to  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  regulations. 
These  requirements  may  be  and  indeed,  are  regarded  as  minimum 
requirements,  and  the  college  has  the  privilege  of  setting  up  additional 
standards.  Students  who  do  not  care  to  comply  with  these  new 
standards  have  the  privilege  of  pursuing  courses  in  the  college  and  on 
the  basis  of  these  requirements  applying  for  certificates  to  the  State 
authorities  direct. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  its  work  in  the  training  of  high  school 
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teachers  for  service  in  the  State,  Mills  College  has  reorganized  its 
academic  requirements  in  such  a  wAy  as  to  cease  as  far  as  possible 
dealing  in  vague  terms  of  majors  and  minors,  and  concentrate  as  far 
as  possible  on  defined  high  school  fields  of  instruction.  The  student's 
work  is  to  be  planned  in  terms  of  high  school  fields  of  instruction,  for 
one  of  which  she  is  to  prepare,  rather  than  in  terms  of  the  ordinary 
academic  departments  of  the  college.  The  principal  object  aimed  at  is 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  mediocre  training  in  a  large  field,  and  to  equip 
prospective  teachers  in  as  scholarly  a  manner  as  possible  for  specialized 
work  in  the  high  school  curriculum.  This  effort  toward  specialization 
appears  to  be  in  accord  with  the  practice  in  progressive  European 
coimtries  where  the  secondary  school  teacher  is  ordinarily  so  well 
equipped  that  the  ranks  of  the  universities  are  customarily  recruited 
from  the  secondary  schools. 

In  adjusting  the  preparation  of  teachers  to  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  in  the  high  school,  it  becomes  apparent  that  in  some  cases  the 
high  school  teaching  position  coincides  with  one  established  subject 
such  as  English,  while  in  other  cases  the  position  comprises  more  than 
one  subject,  as  for  example,  in  a  group  of  physical  sciences.  This  is 
due  in  part  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  themselves,  and  in  part  to 
the  operation  of  custom.  It  would  probably  be  impractical  to  con- 
centrate the  attention  of  the  student  on  one  single  subject  such  as 
Botany,  because  of  the  difficulty  in  placing  such  a  student  in  service 
after  the  training  has  been  given  him.  Inexperienced  teachers  begin 
their  work  in  small  high  schools,  where  financial  resources  require 
combinations  of  studies,  and  this  fact  must  be  permitted  to  modify 
pure  theory  as  to  the  best  preparation. 

Under  the  present  reorganization,  students  are  not  advised  to  make 
any  choice  until  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year.  At  the  beginning  of 
that  year,  which  in  California  means  the  first  of  the  three  final  years  to 
be  devoted  to  professional  preparation,  the  student  is  required  to  make 
an  election  of  one  of  nine  fields  of  high  school  instruction  as  follows: 
Art,  English,  History,  and  Social  Sciences,  Home  Economics,  Foreign 
Languages,  Mathematics,  Music,  Natural  Sciences,  and  Ph3rsical 
Education.  In  cases  where  the  field  and  the  subject  coincide,  as  for 
example,  English,  Art,  or  Music,  the  requirements  for  the  certificate 
are  laid  down  exactly.  In  other  fields,  as  for  example,  in  Natural 
Sciences  and  Languages,  the  student  is  required  to  make  a  further 
specialization  within  the  field.  The  professional  requirements  in 
Education  and  Psychology  are  uniform  for  aU  fields.    Academic  require- 
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ments  leading  to  recommendation  for  the  general  certificate  have  been 
tentatively  outlined  for  the  various  fields  as  follows: 

(A)  Non-academic  Fields 
I,  Art;  II,  Home  Economics;  III,  Music;  IV,  Physical  Education. 

1.  In  each  instance  the  student  shall  have  done  under- 
graduate work  equivalent  to  the  amount  required  of  majors 
in  the  department. 

2.  Upper  division  and  graduate  courses  in  academic 
departments  are  required  in  each  instance.  The  Art  and 
Music  departments  specify  fifteen  units  in  such  courses,  the 
former  department  urging,  but  not  prescribing  that  these 
units  be  taken  in  one  modem  language.  The  departments  of 
Home  Economics  and  Ph3rsical  Education  each  require  twelve 
units  in  upper  division  and  graduate  courses;  the  latter  pre- 
scribing at  least  one  course  in  Zoology. 

3.  From  twelve  to  fifteen  units  of  graduate  work  in  the 
department  are  prescribed  in  each  instance.  The  Ph3rsical 
Eklucation  Department  prescribes  in  addition  for  the  gradu- 
ate year  courses  in  Art,  English,  and  Home  Economics. 

{S)  Academic  Fields 

V.  English. — Candidates  shall,  during  the  junior,  senior,  and 
graduate  years,  take  36  units  in  Upper  Division  English  courses,  in- 
cluding 6  units  in  Spoken  English  and  4  units  in  a  graduate  seminar. 

VI.  History  and  Social  Sciences. — Subjects  referred  to  below  in- 
clude History,  Economics,  Political  Science  and  Sociology. 

1.  Candidates  shall  present  12  units  of  Lower  Division 
work  distributed  as  follows:  History  I,  6  units;  Economics 
or  Political  Science,  6  units. 

2.  Candidates  shall  present  36  units  in  Upper  Division 
courses  during  their  junior,  senior  and  graduate  years, 
distributed  as  follows:  fifteen  imits  in  History,  including 
at  least  one  graduate  course  throughout  the  year. 

3.  Eighteen  Upper  Division  units  distributed  as  follows: 

(a)  Twelve  units  in  the  second  of  the  above  subjects, 
and  6  units  in  History  or  a  third  of  the  above 
subjects,  or 

(b)  Six  units  in  each  of  three  of  the  above  subjects, 
one  of  which  may  be  History,  or  a  subject  not 
included  above. 
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YII.  Foreign  Languages. — (1)  Candidates  shall,  during  the  junior, 
senior  and  graduate  years  take  15  units  in  one  foreign  language. 

2.  Candidates  shall  take  18  units  in  Upper  Division 
coiuses  distributed  between  two  or  three  subjects,  not  less 
than  6  nor  more  than  12  in  any  one  subject. 

3.  It  is  advised  that  6  of  these  18  units  should  be  in  EQs- 
tory,  and  6  in  a  second  language. 

4.  At  least  8  units  in  the  language  to  be  taught  should  be 
taken  in  the  graduate  year.  This  should  include  at  least  one 
graduate  course  throughout  the  year. 

VIII.  MaihemaUca. — (1)  Candidates  shall  have  completed  in  their 
junior,  senior  and  graduate  years  15  units  in  Upper  Division  courses  in 
Mathematics. 

2.  Eighteen  units  to  be  distributed  between  two  or  three 
subjects,  not  less  than  6  nor  more  than  12  in  any  one;  6  of 
these  units  may  be  in  additional  courses  in  Mathematics. 

3.  At  least  one  graduate  course  throughout  the  year  in 
Mathematics. 

IX.  Natural  Sciences. — ^The  subjects  referred  to  below  include 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology  and  Geography,  Physics  and  Zoology. 

1.  Candidates  shall  have  completed  during  the  junior  and 
senior  years  15  units  in  Upper  Division  courses,  in  one  of 
these  sciences. 

2.  Candidates  shall  have  completed  in  the  junior,  senior 
and  graduate  years  18  units  in  Upper  Division  courses 
distributed  between  two  or  three  other  subjects,  not  less  than 
6  units  in  any  one  and  at  least  6  units  in  one  of  the  above 
sciences  or  mathematics;  6  of  these  18  units  may  be  in  the 
science  taken  under  provision  1. 

3.  At  least  one  graduate  course  throughout  the  year  in  the 
same  science  as  taken  to  satisfy  requirements  imder  section  1. 
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FINANCE  INQUIRY  CONDUCTED  BY  THE 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON 

EDUCATION 

The  American  Council  on  Education  has  appointed  a  commission  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  investigation  of  educational  finance  in  the 
United  States.  For  several  years  legislators,  philanthropists  and  the 
general  public  have  been  aware  of  the  increasing  difficulty  of  support- 
ing public  schools  and  universities.  Educational  officers  have  come  to 
regard  the  problem  of  financing  education  as  the  outstanding  problem 
now  before  them.  The  paramount  importance  of  the  matter  was 
emphasised  at  the  citizens'  conference  on  education  call^  by  the 
United  States  Commissibner  of  Education  in  1920.  This  conference 
passed  resolutions  urging  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  cost  of 
education  and  of  public  resources  available  to  support  it.  A  group  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Education  Association  meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  February,  1921, 
likewise  designated  this  problem  as  the  most  vital  one  now  confronting 
school  administrators  and  appointed  a  committee  to  assist  in  launching 
an  investigation  if  means  might  be  found  to  carry  it  on. 

The  American  Council  on  Education  then  sought  contributions 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  now  assured  of  fimds  sufficient  to  undertake 
such  an  investigation  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted.  One  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  dollars  has  been  raised  for  the  study. 
The  Council  has  appointed  a  commission  composed  of  recognized 
specialists  in  education,  taxation  and  business  to  conduct  the  inquiry. 
The  commission  consists  of  the  following  persons: 

Samuel  P.  Capen,  Director  of  the  American  Council  on  Eklucation, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  ex  officio. 

Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  Stanford 
University,  Stanford  University,  California. 

Edward  C.  Elliott,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Montana, 
Helena,  Montana. 

Thomas  E.  Finegan,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Robert  H.  Haig,  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Organization 
in  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Victor  Horawetz,  Attomey-at-law,  New  York  City. 

Henry  C.   Morrison,  formerly  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
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iDBteuction  of  New  Hampshire,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago,  HI. 

George  D.  Strayer,  Professor  of  Educational  Administration  and 
Director,  Division  of  Field  Studies,  Institute  of  Educational  Research, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Herbert  S.  Weet,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Strayer  has  been  selected  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission  and 
Director  of  the  work  of  the  Inquiry. 

It  is  generally  reoogniiEed  that  during  the  past  decade  all  kinds 
of  public  schools  have  developed  wd  expanded  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  The  war  seemed  to  stimulate  rather  than  to  retard  the 
growth  of  every  grade  of  instruction  given  at  public  expense.  What 
will  it  cost  to  support  on  a  uniform  basis  a  S3rstem  of  public  education 
as  at  present  organized?  In  what  way  can  this  undertaking,  especially 
in  the  rural  regions,  be  reconciled  with  the  other  obligations  entailed 
by  the  conduct  of  the  public's  vital  concerns?  Educational  workers 
and  publicHspirited  citizens  throughout  the  country  have  agreed 
that  tiie  issue  has  become  one  of  cold,  hard  facts. 

The  primary  aims  of  the  Educational  Finance  Inquiry  will  be  to 
study  in  typical  states  and  committees  the  existing  program  of  public 
education,  the  extent  to  which  this  program  is  carried  out  and  the 
present  and  prospective  costs  involved.  It  is  proposed  to  investigate 
the  relation  of  educational  expenditures  to  other  necessary  govern- 
mental expenditures,  the  methods  of  raising  revenue  for  the  support 
of  education,  and  the  possibility  of  effecting  economies. 
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THE  FORT  WAYNE  PLAN  OF  STUDENT  TEACHING. 
OBSERVATION  AND  REPORTS 

JESSIE  A.  LANE 
Detroit  Teaohen  College 

The  following  detailed  program  for  the  organization  of  student 
observation,  graded  participation  and  practice  teaching  was  organized 
by  the  writer  and  put  into  operation  in  the  Fort  Wayne  Normal 
School  in  February,  1920.  The  results  thus  far  have  been  on  the 
whole  so  satisfactory  that  it  has  seemed  worth  while  to  present  the 
plan  to  the  public  for  suggestion  and  criticism. 

General  Directions  por  Student  Teaching 

Weekly  Program. — ^The  teaching,  observation,  and  reports  of  the 
students  in  the  practice  department  will  follow  the  w^kly  programs 
which  will  be  handed  to  the  training  teacher.  The  students  should 
copy  these  programs  into  their  note  books. 

Assignments. — Each  student  will  spend  not  more  than  one  half  of 
one  semester  in  the  same  grade.  Reassignment  wiU  be  made  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  and  the  twenty-seventh  weeks. 

Time. — During  the  first  semester  and  the  first  ten  weeks  of  the 
second  semester  each  student  will  spend  one  hour  a  day  in  the  grade 
to  which  she  is  assigned.  During  the  last  eight  weeks  of  the  second 
semester  this  period  will  be  increased  to  one  and  one  half  hours  a  day. 

Absences. — The  student  will  be  required  to  make  up  all  work  lost 
through  absence. 

Tecuihing. — All  student  teaching  will  be  done  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Thursday.  On  Friday,  the  training  teacher 
wiU  teach  while  the  student  observes.  During  the  first  twenty- 
eight  weeks  of  the  course,  the  students  will  teach  only  those  lessons 
indicated  in  the  program.  During  the  last  eight  weeks  the  student 
will  have  entire  charge  of  the  class-room  and  do  all  the  teaching  for 
one  and  one  half  hours,  this  time,  if  possible  to  consist  of  consecutive 
periods. 

Observation. — Each. week  the  student  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  all  the  activities  or  lessons  asked  for  in  the  week's 
program.  When  observation  lessons  not  asked  for  in  the  week's 
program  are  taught  for  the  students,  the  training  teacher  should  give 
specific  directions  concerning  the  points  to  which  the  student  should 
give  particular  attention. 
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During  the  periods  when  the  students  are  in  the  room,  the  train- 
ing teacher  should  introduce  many  phrases  of  claashroom  teaching 
and  management  in  order  that  the  student  through  daily  contact 
may  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  such  modem  methods  as  the 
development  of  projects,  socialised  recitation  work,  supervised  study, 
use  of  standard  tests,  etc.  The  training  teacher  may,  from  time  to 
time,  make  such  chimges  in  her  program  as  may  seem  desirable  in 
order  that  the  students  may  have  the  opportunity  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  various  phases  of  school  work. 

Close-roam  Duties. — Those  duties  listed  under  "Student  Partici- 
pation in  Class-room  Duties''  are  those  whose  performing  is  based 
upon  the  ''Readings  and  Observations"  of  previous  weeks.  Each 
week  those  which  are  starred  should  be  emphasized.  As  soon  as  a 
student  has  become  proficient  in  the  performance  of  a  duty  she  should 
be  made  responsible  for  it.  If  more  than  one  student  is  in  the  room 
at  one  time,  these  responsibilities  are  to  be  divided  between  them. 

Other  Routine  Duties. — In  addition  to  the  class-room  duties  based 
upon  the  readings,  the  student  will  have  opportunity  to  learn  and  to 
have  practice  in  the  efficient  performance  of  each  of  the  following: 

Cheeking  of  supplies.  Writing  names  in  register. 

Checking  of  library  books.  Making  out  report  cards. 

Use  of  printing  press.  Making  out   monthly   and   semester 

Use  of  paper  cutter.  reports. 

Arranging  of  supply  cupboards.  Testing  of  eyes  and  hearing. 

Making  out  requisition  lists.  Weighing  and  measuring  of  children. 

Preparing  materials  for  day's  use.  Making  out  registration  and  medical 

Writing  assignments  on  boards.  inspection  cards. 

At  the  end  of  each  month,  each  training  teacher  will  be  asked  to 
hand  to  the  Director  of  Practice  a  statement  of  the  routine  duties, 
as  listed  above,  which  she  has  taught  the  students  under  her  care. 

Reports. — The  written  reports  should  be  based  upon  the  questions 
and  directions  given  in  the  weekly  program  under  ''Reading,  Obser- 
vation, and  Report."  The  report  of  the  preceding  week  should  be 
handed  to  the  training  teacher  for  criticism  and  correction  on  Monday 
of  each  week.  The  Director  of  Practice  will  collect  the  reports  on 
Wednesday  morning,  and  after  reading  them  will  return  them  to  the 
students.  All  these  reports,  together  with  the  weekly  programs  upon 
which  they  are  based,  should  be  kept  in  a  notebook  devoted  to  this 
purpose. 

Adjustments. — When,  in  the  opinion  of  a  training  teacher,  the 
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work  as  outlined  in  a  weekly  program  cannot  be  followed  practicably, 
the  matter  should  be  refeired  to  the  Director  of  Practice  in  order 
that  adjustments  may  be  made. 

First  Sembstsb 


FIRST  WEEK 


StUPBHT  PAIWOgAWOIf  UK  Cf  ■■■'■OOM 

Ducts 
During  this  week  the  student  should 
be  taught  to  perform  a  part  of  the  routine 
duties   listed    in   the    ''Directions   for 
Student  Fraotice." 


AMD  Rbpost 


The  Seating  of  Children 
What   eonditions   should   be   con- 
sidered in  the  seating  of  children  in 
the  dass-room?    Explain  fully. 
Readings: 
Bagley:  "Glass-room  Itlanagement/' 

p.  82. 
Dresslar:    "School    Hygiene,"    pp. 

88-91,  247. 
Terman:   "Hygiene  of  the  School 

Child,"  p.  242. 
Parker:  "Methods  of  Teaching  in 
the    Elementary    Schools/'    pp. 
71-72. 
Shaw:  "School  Hygiene,"  p.  191. 


SECOND  WEEK 


StUDXNT  PABTOCgFATlOlf  IX  ClAM-BOOM 

Dumui 
*Make  a  seat  plat  placing  each  child 
with  reference  to  measurements,  health, 
and  characteristics  as  directed  in  the 
readings  of  last  week.  When  a  satis- 
factory plat  has  been  completed,  assist 
the  training  teacher  in  adjusting  the 
seats  and  po-seating  the  children. 


BsADiiro,  Obsbxtatiow, 

AMD   RbPOBT 


The  Lighting  of  the  School  Room 

What  principles  should  be  observed 
when  regulating  the  light  in  a  class- 
room? 

Observe  and  state  how  the  shades  in 
the  room  to  which  you  have  been 
assigned  should  be  adjusted  from 

9:00  to  12:00  on  a  bright  dayTona 
cloudy  day? 

1:00  to  4:00  on  a  bright  day?  on  a 
cloudy  day? 

What  use  should  be  made  of  the 
black-board  space  between  the  win- 
dows?   Why? 
Readings: 

Monroe: "  Cyclopedia  of  Education," 
Vol.  IV,  pp.  26-29. 

Shaw:  "School  Hygiene,"  pp.  8-11, 
14-22. 
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THIRD  WEEK 

SnmBira  PAMiavAnoir  nr  Clam-booh  RBAsnra,  OwmBTAnoir, 

Diyvnw  amd  Rbvobt 

AdjuBt  window  shades  as  oeoasion  Ventilation  and  Temperature 

demands  while  in  the  room.  What  is  the  temperature  and  what 

are  the  air  conditions  whieh  should  be 

maintained  in  a  school  room? 

How  can  these  conditions  be  secured 

when  there  is  no  automatic  Bywtem  of 

ventilation  in  operation? 

Readings: 

Ritchie:  ''Primer  of  Sanitation  and 

Physiology,"  pp.  27^28a 

Dressier:    "School    Hygiene/'    pp. 

140-149. 

FOURTH  WEEK 

Bnnmrv  PABnciFAnoK  in  Clamf-booh  Bbadimo,  OBiBBTAnoKf 

Dcm  AMD  RaroBT 


^"Regulate  the  ventilation  and  tem-        Care  of  School  Room  Equipment. 
peratore  while  in  the  room.  What  is  the  educational  value  of 

*Adjust  window  shades  as  occasion    neat    and     conveniently     arranged, 
demands.  well-kept  school  room  equipment? 

List  ten  suggestions  found  in  the 
following  readings  concerning  the  care 
of  school  room  equipment  and  state 
why  each  is  desirable. 
Readings: 
Burrage  and  BaUey:  "School  Sani- 
tation and  Decoration,"  p.  93. 
Bagl^:  "Qaas-room  Management," 

pp.  41-45. 
Betts:    "Class-room  Methods    and 

Management,"  pp.  360^861. 
Shaw:  "School  Hygiene,"  pp.  19- 

182,29. 
Parker:  "Methods  of  Teaching  in 

the  Elementary  Schools,"  p.  70. 
Maxwell:   "Observation  of  Teach- 
ing." p.  104. 

FIFTH  WEEK 

8tui>bmt  PABTiciPAnoK  nr  Ci  twa^moou  RaAoiifo,  Obsutatiok, 

Dunis  AifD  Rbpobt 

*Keep  in  place  and  in  order  the  work-  School  Room  Decoration 

Ing  equipment  of  the  room.  What  should  be  the  teacher's  aim 

^Regulate  the  ventQation  and  tem-  in  the  introduction  of  any  kind  of 

peratare.  decoration  into  the  school  room? 
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^Adjust  the  window  shades. 


list  the  articles  in  your  room  which 
are  there  for  the  purpose  of  decoration 
and  state  whether  each  is  suitable  and 
suitably  placed. 

If  3rou  had  charge  of  this  room,  what 
would  you  do  to  make  it  more  attract- 
ive and  convenient?  (Do  not  make 
suggestions  which  would  involve  the 
spending  of  a  large  sum  of  money.) 
Readings: 
Shaw:  "School  Hygiene/'  pp.  22-24. 
Sdwol  AH$  MagatiM,  Vol.   XIII, 

pp.  97-101,  114-116. 
Buriage  and  Bail^:  "School  Sani- 
tation and  Decoration,"  pp.  92- 
93,   83,   100-101,    119-121,   122- 
126. 


SIXTH  WEEK 


Studbut  Pasticipation  ik  Class-booh 
Dums 

*Make  such  changes  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  decoration  of  the  room  as  were 
decided  upon  last  week. 

*Keep  in  place  and  in  order  the  work- 
ing equipment  of  the  room. 

^Regulate  the  ventilation  and  tern* 
perature. 

Adjust  the  window  shades  as  occasion 
demands. 


RsADiifo,  Qbustation, 

AMD  RbpOBT 


Freedom  vs.  License  in  the  School 

Room 
What  do  you  consider  to  be  the 
difference  between  freedom  and  licenee 
as  applied  to  children's  conduct  in  the 
school  room? 

Describe  five  examples  of  legitimate 
freedom  which  you  have  observed  in 
your  room  this  week.    Five  examines  of 
license.    Give  a  reason  for  your  classi- 
fication of  each. 
Readings: 
Parker:  "Methods  of  Teaching  in 
the  Elementary  School,"  pp.  56- 
62. 
Golgrove:   "The  Teacher  and  the 

School,"  pp.  376-^77. 
Kindergarten  and  First  Grade  Maga" 

eine,  April,  1920,  pp.  150-151. 
Teaeher'e    CoUege    Record,    March, 

1919,  pp.  99-111. 
Kindergarten  and  First  Grade  Maga- 
gme,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  133-139. 


SEVENTH  WEEK 


StUDBNT  PABTICIPATIOir  UK  ClASS-BOOH 

DC 


RaAOIHG,  Ombbtatiom, 

AlfD   RBPOB^ 

*Take  charge  of  children  who  are  in         Freedom  vs.  License  {ConUnued) 
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the  room  Moie  the  moming  seaBion 
begins. 

*K^  m  place  aad  m  order  the  work- 
ing equipment  of  the  room. 

Regulate  the  ventUatbn  and  the  tem- 
perature. 

Adjust  the  window  shades. 


What  is  to  be  gained  by  permitting 
children  to  regulate  their  own  actions 
as  long  as  such  regulation  does  not 
interfere  with  the  advancement  and 
well  being  of  themselves  and  their 
group? 

What  rules  governing  the  routine  of 
the  room  are  enforced  in  your  room? 
How  and  by  whom  were  these  rules 
made?  Criticise  each  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  principle  stated  above. 
Readings: 

Miller:  "Education  for  the  Needs 
of  life/'  pp.  241-242,  206-206. 

Dewey:   "Democracy  and  Educa- 
tion," pp.  362-357. 


EIGHTH  WEEK 


Stvdbmt  Pabticipation  nr  Clam-booh 
Do 


*Take  eharge  of  children  who  are  in 
the  room  before  the  moming  session 
begins. 

Keep  in  place  and  in  order  the  work- 
ing equipment  of  the  room. 

Regulate  the  ventilation  and  tem- 
perature. 

Adjust  window  shades. 


Rbasivo,  Obobvation, 

ABB   RBPOBT 

Corrective  and  Preventive  Discipline 
What  is  the  difference  between  class 
room  management  by  means  of  pr»- 
ventwe  measures  and  class-room  man- 
agement by  means  of  oorrediioe  meas- 
ures? Which  do  you  consider  to  be  the 
better?    Why? 

Give  five  examples  of  preventive 
measures  observed  this  week.  Five 
examples  of  corrective  measures. 
Which  of  the  latter  might  have  been 
unnecessary  had  preventive  measures 
been  taken? 

From  the  readings  below,  make  a 
list   of   fifteen   preventive   measures 
which  any  teacher  can  take  in  order 
that  she  may  lessen  the  number  of 
corrective  measures  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  good  order. 
Readings: 
Parker:  "Methods  of  Teaching  in 
the  Elementary  Schools,"  pp.  67, 
74-82. 
GeseU:    "The   Normal    ChUd   and 
Primary  Education,"  Chap.  21.     . 
Judd:  "Introduction  to  the  Scientific 
Study  of  Education,"  pp.  243- 
260. 
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BlemeiUarff  School  Jourrudf  January, 

1921,  pp.  367-^74. 
Bagley:    "School    DifleipUiie/'    pp. 

74^88. 


NINTH  WEEK 


Stuobnt  PAsnoiPATXoir  in  Clam-booh 
Dtmat 

*Take  entiie  charge  of  the  claasee  when 
they  are  paaaing  to  and  from  the  room. 

*Take  charge  of  the  children  who  are 
in  the  room  before  the  morning  aesaion 
begma. 

Keep  in  place  and  in  order  the  work- 
ing equipment  of  the  room. 

Regulate   the  ventilation  and   tem- 
perature 
.Adjust  the  window  shades. 


RbaDING  OBSBBVATIOir, 
AND  BmWOWT 


Opening  Exercises 
What  is  the  purpose  of  the  opening 
exercise  period? 

From  yoiur  reading  make  a  list  of 
five  types  of  opening  exercises  which 
you  consider  good.  Give  a  reason  for 
your  choice. 

From  the  suggestions  given  for 
general  assembly  periods,  select  three 
which  could  be  adapted  to  school  room 
use  and  explain  how  you  would  so 
adapt  them. 

Outline  a  plan  by  which  the  children 
may  share  ihe  responsibility  of.  plan- 
ning interesting  and  piofiti^le  mom* 
ing  exercises. 
Readings: 
EUmeniary  School   Tteachor,  VoLvi, 

pp.  280-297. 
Freeland:     "Modem     Elementary 
School    Practice,"  pp.  136,  37&* 
387. 
Wilson:     '*  Motivation    of    School 
Work,"  pp.  224-229. 


TENTH  WEEK 


Stuobnt  Pabtioxpation  in  Clam-booh 


Bbabino,  Obsbbtation, 

AND  RbVOBT 


*Put  into  operation  the  plan  for  the 
morning  exercises  which  was  organised 
last  week. 

*Take  charge  of  the  classes  passing 
to  and  from  the  roouL 

Take  charge  of  the  children  in  the 
room  before  the  morning  session  begins. 

Keep  in  place  and  in  order  the  work- 
ing equipment  of  the  room. 

Regulate  the  ventilation  and  tem- 
perature. 

Adjust  window  shades. 


The  Aims  of  Teacher  and  Pupil 
What  is  meant  by  the  teacher's  aim? 
the  pupils'  aim?    Wherein  do   they 
differ?    Give  examples. 

What  was  the  teacher's  aim  and 
what  was  the  pupils'  aim  in  each  of 
three  lessons  observed  this  week? 
Readings: 
Earhart:    ''Types    of    Teachmg," 

pp.  222-227. 
McMurry:  "Method  of  the  Reeitfr- 
tion,"pp  107-112. 
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(For  examples  of  ''aims,"  see 
Strayer's  "Brief  Ck>une  in  the 
Teaching  ProcesB,"  pp.  176-214.) 


ELEVENTH  WEEK 


ftTDDMIT  PASnOIFATION  IN  Cl  IM  BOOM 

Duma 

^Supervise  the  morning  exercise  pro- 
grams. 

*Take  charge  of  classes  passing  to  and 
from  rooms. 

Take  charge  of  children  before  the 
morning  session  begins. 

Ke^  in  place  and  in  order  the  work- 
ing equipment  of  the  room. 

Regulate  the  ventilation  and  the  tem- 
perature. 

Adjust  the  window  shades. 


RsADnro,  OBflasTAnoir, 
▲HB  Rbfobt 

Summaries 

What  is  the  purpose  of  a  summary? 
Who  should  summarise  each  lesson? 
What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good 
summary? 

Outline  three  good  summaries  which 
you  have  heard  given  this  week.  Why 
did  you  consider  them  ''good?"  Did 
each  of  the  three  show  that  both  the 
teacher's  and  the  pupils'  aim  had  been 
accomplished?  Explain. 
Readings: 

McMurry:  "Method  of  the  Recita- 
tion," pp.  162-166. 

Charters:  "Methods  of  Teaching/' 
pp.  106-204. 

Earhart:  "Types  of  Teaching/'  pp. 
229-230. 

Strayer:  "Brief  Course  in  the  Teach- 
ing Process,"  p.  171. 

Plan  the  summaries  for  three  lessons 
which  the  training  teacher  will  teach 
next  week.  In  each  case  plan  a  type 
of  summary  which  will  clearly  show 
whether  or  not  the  aims  of  teacher  and 
pupil  have  been  accomplished. 


TWELFTH  WEEK 


Stwbnt  PAsnctPATiGir  IN  Clam-booh 
Duma 

*Teaoh  the  summaries  of  three  lessons 
taught  by  the  training  teacher,  follow- 
ing the  plans  made  last  week. 

^Supervise  the  morning  exercise  periods. 

Take  charge  of  classes  passing  to  and 
from  the  room. 

Take  charge  of  the  children  before  the 
morning  session  begins. 

Keep  in  place  and  in  order  the  work- 
ing equipment  of  the  room. 

Regulate  the  ventilation  and  tem- 
perature. 


Rbadino,  Obsbbtatiov, 

AND   RbPOBT. 

Motivation 

What  is  meant  by  a  motivated 
lesson?  Why  should  all  lessons  be 
motivated? 

What  is  the  difference  between  a 
pupil's  motiw  and  a  pupil's  ineentw68 
Which  will  produce  the  best  work  on 
the  part  of  the  children? 

Describe  the  lessons  observed  this 
week  in  which  good  work  on  the  part 
of  the  children  was  encouraged  through 
the  development  of  a  motive;  of  an 
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Adjust  window  shades. 


incentiYe. 

Did  you  see  any  lesson  in  which 
either  might  have  been  furnished  and 
was  not?    Explain. 
Readings: 

Klapper:  '*  Principles  of  Educational 
Practice,"  pp.  224-229. 

Wilson:     '^  Motivation    of    School 
Work,"  pp.  16-27,  47-63. 

Freeland:     ''Modem     Elementary 
School  Practice,"  pp.  76-96. 

Make  a  list  of  five  activities  in  which 
the  various  groups  of  children  might 
happily  and  profitably  engage  during 
the  period  before  the  morning  session 
begins,  and,  in  the  case  of  each,  state 
what  motive  you  could  develop  which 
would  interest  the  children  in  these 
activities. 

Plan  three  summaries  to  be  taught 
next  week. 


THIRTEENTH  WEEK 


Studbnt  PABTiciPAnoir  IK  Clam-booh 
DuTzas 

*Teach  the  summaries  planned  last 
week. 

^During  the  period  before  the  morn- 
ing session  begins,  interest  the  children 
in  the  motivated  activities  planned  last 
week. 

Supervise  the  morning  exercise  periods. 

Take  charge  of  classes  passing  to  and 
from  the  room. 

Keep  in  place  and  in  order  the  work- 
ing equipment  of  the  room. 

Regulate  the  ventilation  and  tem- 
perature. 

Adjust  the  window  shades. 


Rbadino.  Obudbvatioit, 

AlfD   RBPOBT 

McMurry's  Standards 

Read  and  summarise  in  two  or 
three  sentences,  each  section  of  Chapter 
2,  McMurry's  ''Elementary  School 
Standards." 

Tell  exactly  how  each  of  the  stand- 
ards outlined  by  McMurry  was  met 
in  each  of  three  lessons  observed  this 
week.  Discuss  each  lesson  separately. 
Readings: 

MoMurry:  "Elementary  School 
Standards,"  pp.  6-12,  23-44. 

Flan  three  summaries  to  be  taught 
next  week. 

Plan  one  more  activity  in  which  to 
interest  the  children  before  the  session 
begin.  In  making  this  plan  try  to  pro* 
vide  for  the  four  McMurry  standards. 


FOURTEENTH  WEEK 


Studbnt  PAsnciPATioir  in  Class-boom 
Dumw. 

*Teach  the  summaries  planned  last 

week. 


Rbabino.  Obsbbtatiov, 

AWD  RbPOBT 

Assignm^its 
What  are  the  characteristics  of  a 
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"Before  the  morning  session  begins, 
interest  the  children  in  the  motivated 
acthritieB  which  have  been  planned. 

Supervise  the  morning  exercise  pro- 
grams. 

Take  charge  of  classes  passing  to  and 
from  the  room. 

Keep  in  place  and  in  order  the  work- 
ing equipment  of  the  room. 

Regulate  the  ventilation  and  the  tern* 
perature. 

Adjust  the  window  shades. 


good  assignment? 

What  considerations  should  deter- 
mine the  subject  matter  to  be  assigned? 

Outline  three  good  assignments 
which  you  have  heard  made  this  week. 
Explain  why  you  consider  them  good. 

Suggest  how  any  assignment  which 
you  heard  might  have  been  improved. 
Readings: 

Earhart:  "Types  of  Teaching/'  pp. 
80-91. 

Klapper:  "Principles  of  Educational 
Practice,"  pp.  367-368. 

Strayer:  "Brief  Course  in  the  Teach- 
ing Process,"  p.  172. 

Freeland:  "Modem  Elementary 
School  Practice,"  pp.  16-22. 

After  consultation  with  the  training 
teacher  in  regard  to  subject  matter, 
plan  three  assignments  to  be  taught 
next  week.  In  planning  these  assign- 
ments make  provision  whereby  the 
McMurry  standards  may  be  met  in 
the  lessons  based  upon  them. 


FIFTEENTH  WEEK 


BrtTDSirr  pAanciFAnoir  nr  CtiW  ■pom 
Dums 

"Make  the  assignments  planned  last 
week. 

"During  the  period  before  the  morning 
session  begins,  interest  the  children  in 
the  motivated  activities  which  have  been 
planned. 

Supervise  the  morning  exercise  periods. 

Take  charge  of  classes  passing  to  and 
from  the  room. 

Keep  in  place  and  in  order  the  work- 
ing equipment  of  the  room. 

Regulate  the  ventilation  and  the  tem- 
perature. 

Adjust  the  window  shades. 


Rbaoiko,  QMOXrATIOir, 
AND   RbFOBT 

Assignments  {ComUnued) 
When  should  assignments  be  made? 
Why? 

Can  a  teacher  always  make  the 
assignment  she  has  planned?  Explain 
your  answer. 

Outline  three  good  assignments 
heard  this  week. 

Suggest  how  any  assignment  which 
you  heard  might  have  been  improved. 
Readings: 
McMurry:  "Method  of  the  Recita- 
tion," p.  181. 
Maxwell:   "Observation  of  Teach- 
ing," pp.  61-62. 
Bagley:   "Educative  Process,"  pp. 

317-319. 
Charters:  "Teaching  the  Common 

Branches,"  pp.  341-343. 
Review  readings  listed  under  Four- 
teenth Week. 
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Plan  three  summaries  with  the 
appropriate  assignment  following  each, 
these  summaries  and  assignments  to 
be  tau^t  in  connection  with  lessons 
which  the  training  teacher  will  teach 
next  week.  In  planning  these  assign- 
ments make  provision  for  meeting  the 
McMuny  standards  in  the  study  and 
recitation  periods  dependent  upon 
them. 


SIXTEENTH  WEEK 


Studbnt  Pabttcifatiow  in  C]:.as»-room 
Dunss 

*Teach  the  summaries  and,  if  prao- 
ticable,  make  the  assignments  planned 
last  week. 

Take  charge  of  the  children  before  the 
morning  session  begins. 

Supervise  the  morning  exercise  periods. 

Take  charge  of  the  classes  passing  to 
and  from  the  room. 

Keep  in  place  and  in  order  the  work- 
ing equipment  of  the  room. 

Regulate  the  ventilation  and  tem- 
perature. 

Adjust  the  shades. 


Rbadino.  Obsbbtahon, 

AND   RnPOBT 

Seat  Work 
What  can  a  teacher  do  with  regard 
to  seat  work  in  order  that  it  may  be 
profitable   rather   than   merely   time 
consuming?    Be  specific. 

What  relation  should  the  seat  work 
have  to  the  material  covered  during 
the  recitation  periods? 

Describe  three  seat  work  periods 
observed  this  week  which  have  been 
profitably  spent  by  the  children.  Ex- 
plain why  you  consider  them  profitable. 
From  the  readings,  select  five 
types  of  seat  or  study-period  work 
which  you  think  would  be  practical 
for  use  in  the  room  to  which  you  have 
been  assigned.  Give  a  reason  for  your 
choice  of  each. 
Readings: 

Grades  I-III 
Gesell:  ^'Normal  Child  and  Primary 

Education/'  Chap.  18. 
Dobbs:      "Primary      Handwork/' 
Chap.    1. 
Twentieth    Year    Book,    Part    II, 

pp.  164r-172. 
Primary  Education,  Vol.  XXVII,  pp. 
350-351,  437-441,  4g4Hl98,  508, 
566,  568-569,  584r-586,  633-637. 
Current  numbers  of  Primary  Edit- 
cation. 

Grades  IV-VI 
Twentieth  Year  Book,  Part  II   pp. 
154-172. 
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Dobbs:  ''Illustrative  Handwork/' 
Chap.  1. 

Strayer:  "Brief  Course  in  the  Teach- 
ing Process/'  pp.  87-99. 

Norsworthy  and  Whitley:  "Psy- 
chology of  Childhood/'  pp.  103- 
lOi. 

Bagley:  "Educative  Process/*  pp. 
319-322. 


SEVENTEENTH  WEEK 


Studbmt  ,Pabticxpatioic  in  Claas-boom 

DUTXBS 

*Give  the  necessary  assignment  or 
directions  and  supervise  the  work  which 
the  training  teacher  desires  the  children 
to  do  during  while  at  their  seats  in  study 
periods.  At  the  end  of  each  period, 
summarise  the  work  by  giving  each 
child  a  few  seconds  in  which  to  state  at 
least  one  thing  which  he  has  learned  or 
learned  to  do  during  the  period. 

Continue  to  be  responsible  for  all  of  the 
duties  listed  in  the  outline  for  the  six- 
teenth week. 


Rbadiko,  Obsbsvatioit, 

AMD  RbPOBT 

Seat  Work  (CofOintied) 
Outline  the  work  of  t^re  good  seat 
work  periods  observed  this  week. 

Plan  the  work  with  the  necessary 
assignment  or  direction  for  five  seat 
work  or  study  periods  for  next  week. 
(Consult  the  training  teacher  con- 
cerning the  class  work  which  the 
children  will  be  doing  at  that  time.) 
Readings: 

Refer  to  the  books  given  in  the 
readings  of  last  week  for  examples  of 
definite  plans. 


EIGHTEENTH  WEEK 


8Tin>BXT  PaBTICIPATION  IK  ClOflS-BOOM 
DUTIBB 

^Assign,  supervise  and  summarise  the 
seat  work  planned  last  week. 

Continue  to  be  responsible  for  the 
duties  listed  in  the  program  for  the  six- 
teenth week. 


Rbadiko,  Obsbbvation, 

AND   RbPOBT 

Program  Making 
What  considerations  should  govern 
the    making    of    a    daily    program? 
Explain  in  detail. 
Readings: 
Bagley:  "Classroom  Management." 

pp.  5&-64. 
Norsworthy    and    Whitley:    "Psy- 
chology of  ChUdhood/'  pp.  103- 
104. 
Strayer:  ''Brief  Course  in  the  Teach- 
ing Process/'  pp.  161-162. 
Shaw:  "School  Hygiene/'  pp.  229- 

234. 
After  consulting  the  training  teacher 
with  regard  to  fixed  periodSi  make  a 
tentative  program  for  the  second 
semester's  work.  Justify  your  arrange- 
ment of  periods. 
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Second  Sembsteb 

NINETEENTH  WEEK 


8tui>uit  Pabtiotatiom  III  Claba-soom 

DUTIB0 

*Make  a  seat  plat,  properly  placing' 
the  group  which  will  be  in  the  room 
during  the  next  semester.  Follow  the 
procedure  learned  at  the  beginning  of 
last  semester. 

Continue  to  be  responsible  for  the 
duties  listed  in  the  program  for  the  six- 
teenth week. 


RXADINO,  OBUBTAnOK, 
AMD   RbPOBT 

The  Drill  Lesson 

What  is  the  purpose  of  a  drill 
lesson? 

What  type  of  material  should  be 
drilled  upon? 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  a 
good  drill  lesson? 

Outline  the  steps  of  a  drill  lesson  as 
described  by  Strayer,  and  make  a  brief 
statement  of  what  should  be  included 
under  each. 

Outline  by  steps  three  good  drill 
lessons  which  you  have  observed  this 
week.  In  each  case  indicate  the 
teacher's  aim,  the  pupils'  aim,  and  the 
pupils'  motive.  Why  did  you  con- 
sider these  lessons  "good"? 
Readings: 

Strayer:  ''Brief  Course  in  the  Teach- 
ing Process,"  pp.  41-50. 

Parker:  ''Methods  of  Teaching  in 
the  Elementary  Schools/'  pp. 
256-267. 

Plan  the  seat  work  for  two  periods 
of  next  week.  This  work  should  be  of 
the  drill  type. 


TWENTIETH  WEEK 


Studbxt  Pabucipatioii  ih  Class-room 
Dume 

^Assign,  supervise  and  summarize  the 
seat  work  planned  last  week. 

Continue  to  be  responsible  for  the 
duties  outlined  in  the  program  for  the 
sixteenth  week. 


RBABoro,  Ombhvation, 

AHD   RBPOBT 

The  Topical  Recitation  Lesson 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  topical 
recitation? 

What  type  of  material  should  be 
presented  in  a  topical  recitation? 

Of  what  use  is  a  notebook  in  the 
preparation  of  a  topical  recitation? 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  a 
good  topical  recitation? 

Outline  three  good  topical  recitations 
heard  this  week.  Indicate  what 
material  other  than  that  found  in  the 
text    book    was    presented    by    the 
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children  in  each  lesson.  Use  this 
outline  form: 

Teacher's  aim. 

Pupil's  aim. 

Pupils'  motive  or  incentive. 

Preparation. 

Body  of  Lesson. 

Summary. 

Did  these  recitations  conform  to  the 
McMurry  standards?    Explain. 

Plan  three  drill  lessons  to  be  taught 
next  week.  (When  planning  drill 
lessons,  always  use  the  form  for  a  drill 
lesson  as  given  by  Strayer:  "Brief 
Course  in  the  Teaching  Process,"  pp. 
41-50.)  Plan  the  assignment  to  follow 
each.  * 

At  the  beginning  of  every  lesson 
plan,  state  the  teacher's  aim,  the 
children's  aim,  and  the  children's 
motive  or  incentive.  At  the  dose 
of  every  lesson  plan,  outline  your  plan 
of  assignment  to  follow. 


TWENTY-FIRST  WEEK 


Btuujmt  PAsnciPAnoN  or  Ciass-BOOM 
Dunas 

^each  the  lessons  and  assignments 
planned  last  week* 

Continue  to  be  responsible  for  the 
duties  outlined  in  the  program  for  the 
sixteenth  week. 


RsAoiiro,  Qmovation, 

AND   RbPOBT 

Use  of  Illustrative  Material 
What  principles  govern  the  effective 
use  of  pictures,  models,  relics,  and  other 
illustrative  materials? 

Give  three  examples  of  the  effective 
use  of  illustrative  materials  which  you 
have  observed  this  week. 
Readings: 
Bagley:  "Educative  Process,"   pp. 

246,  278-280. 
Earhart:  "Types  of  Teaching,"  pp. 

316-317. 
Norsworthy    and    Whitley:    "Psy- 
chology of  Childhood,"  pp.  112- 
129. 
Plan  three  topical  recitation  lessons, 
using  the  form   as  outlined   in  the 
twentieth  week's  program,  these  lessons 
to  be  taught  next  week.    Provide  for 
the  use  of  some  illustrative  material  in 
each  lesson.    Also  provide  for  meeting 
the  McMurry  standards. 
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TWENTY^ECOND  WEEK 


Stvdbnt  Participation  in  CLAsa-sooM 

DUTIBB 

*Teach  the  lessons  and  assignments 
planned  last  week. 

Continue  to  be  responsible  for  the 
duties  listed  in  the  program  for  the 
sixteenth  week. 


Rkadino,  Qbbbbtation, 

AND    RbPOBT 

Dramatisation 

What  aims  can  be  accomplished 
through  dramatisation? 

Which  is  the  more  valuable — a 
dramatisation  of  material  which  has 
been  read  orally  and  discussed  in  class,  or 
a  dramatization  based  upon  the  silent 
reading  or  study  without  discussion  of 
the  same  material?  Eicplain  your 
answer. 

Describe  three  worth  while  drama- 
tizations which  you  have  seen   this 
week.    Why  "worth  while"? 
Readings: 

McMurry:  "Method  of  the  Reci- 
tation," pp.  168-174. 

Freeland:  "Modem  Elementary 
School  Practice/'  pp.  140-173. 

Norsworthy  and  WTbitley:  "Psy- 
chology of  Childhood,"  pp.  104- 
106. 

Plan  one  drill  lesson  and  two  topical 
recitation  lessons  to  be  taught  next 
week.  Keep  the  McMuny  standards 
in  mind  when  planning  these  lessons. 

Plan  the  seat  work  for  two  periods 
for  next  week. 


TWENTY-THIRD  WEEK 


Btudbnt  Participation  in  Clabs-boom 
Dunas 


Rnadino,  Obsbbvation, 

AND   RBPOBT 


^Direct,  supervise  and  summarize  the    Questions 
seat  work  planned  last  week. 

*Teach  the  lessons  planned  last  week. 

Continue  to  be  responsible  for  the 
duties  outlined  in  the  program  for  the 
sixteenth  week. 


of 


and    the    Technique 
Questioning 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  fact 
question?    Of  the  thought  question? 

Explain  by  means  of  examples  the 
difference  between  a  thought  question 
and  a  fact  question. 

Give  examples  of  the  suggestive  and 
the  alternative  question.  Why  should 
they  be  avoided? 

Make  a  list  of  ten  fact  questions 
which  you  have  heard  the  training 
teacher  give  this  week;  of  ten  thought 
questions.  After  each  fact  question 
write  a  thought  question  which  might 
have  been  used,  the  answer  to  which 
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would  have  required  a  knowledge 
of  the  same  fact  as  that  asked  for,  but 
in  an  c^plied  form.  Several  fact 
questions  may  be  grouped  under  one 
Uiought  question  if  desirable. 

List  any  suggestive  or  alternative 
questions  which  you  heard  asked  this 
week.    State  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  asked. 
Readings: 

Maxwell:   ''Observation  of  Teach- 
ing," pp.  94-97. 

Strayer:     "Brief    Course    in    the 
Teaching  Process/'  pp.  115-128. 

Johnson:    "Teaching   of   History/' 
pp.  314-317. 

McMurry:  "Method  of  the  Reci- 
tation/' p.  163. 

Plan  one  dramatisation  lesson. 

Plane  one  drill  lesson  based  upon 
fact  questions. 

Plan  one  topical  recitation  in  which 
illustrative  material  can  be  used. 

Plan  one  topical  recitation  in  which 
the  topics  to  be  reported  upon  will  be 
based  upon  assigned  thought  questions. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  WEEK 


BtUDSHT  PABTICIPAnOir  IX   ClOflS-BOOM 

DmxBs 

*Teach  the  lessons  planned  last  week. 

Continue  to  be  responsible  for  the 
dtttieB  listed  in  the  program  for  the 
sixteenth  week. 


Rbadxno,  Obssbvation, 

AMD   RaPORT 

The  Recitation  Lesson 
(Question  and  Answer  Type) 
What  is  the  value  of  the  question- 
and-a|iswer  recitation  lesson? 

What  tyi>e  of  material  should  be 
developed  by  this  type  of  lesson? 

Pick  out  the  pivotal  questions  in 
three  lessons  of  this  type  heard  .this 
week   and    state  whether   each  is  [a 
thought  or  a  fact  question. 
Readings: 
Earhart:     "Types    of    Teaching/' 

pp.  9»-101. 
Bagley:   "Educative  Process/'  pp. 

323-325. 
Betts:    "Class-room    Method    and 

Management/'  pp.  120-121. 
McMuny:  "Method  of  the  Reci- 
tation/' pp.  14(m55. 
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Bruumxn  Pabticipatiok  n  Ci  iwi  boom 
Dunxs 

*Teach  the  lesBOiiB  planned  last  week. 

fLeam  the  fire  drill  regulationa  and 
take  charge  of  the  children  during  fire 
drills. 

Continue  to  be  responable  for  the 
duties  listed  in  the  program  for  the 
sixteenth  week. 


Plan  two  redtation  lessons  of  the 
question  and  answer  type,  all  pivotal 
questions  to  be  thought  questions. 

Plan  two  drill  lessons.  Include  the 
assignment  with  each  of  these  plans. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  WEEK 

Bbaodto,  OBUBTAnoir, 


The  Inductive  Lesson 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  induetive 
lesson? 

What  type  of  material  should  be 
taught  inductively? 

In  short  concise  statements,  sum- 
marize the  purpose  of  each  of  the  five 
steps  in  an  inductive  lesson. 

List  five  units  of  subject  matter  in 
geography,  history,  arithmetic,  and 
language,  which  could  be  effectively 
taught  inductively. 

Outline  by  steps,  as  explained  by 
Earhart  and  Strayer,  three  inductive 
lessons  which  you   have  heard    this 
week. 
Readings: 

Strayer:     "Brief    Course    in     the 
•Teaching  Process,"  pp.  57-63. 

Earhart:     "Types    of    Teaching/' 
Chap.  5. 

Plan  one  topical  recitation  lesson 
in  which  illustrative  material  can  be 
used,  and  one  dramatization  lesson. 

Plan  one  inductive  lesson.  Organise 
this  type  of  lesson  by  the  steps  as 
outlined  above. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  WEEK 


8tUI>SMT  PaBTICIPATION  in  CLA«a-BOOM 

DmiBS 

*Teach  the  lessons  planned  last  week. 

*Take  charge  of  the  children  during 
fire  drills. 

Continue  to  be  responsible  for  the 
duties ;  listed  in  the  program  for  the 
sixteenth  week. 


RBADINO,    OBBBBVAnON, 
AND   RBPOBT 

The  Deductive  Lesson 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  deductive 
lesson? 

Why  is  it  often  desirable  to  follow 
an  inductive  lesson  with  a  deductive 
lesson? 

Outline  the  steps  of  a  deductive 
lesson  and  state  the  purpose  of  each. 

Outline  by  steps,  three  deductive 
lessons  taught  by  the  training  teacher 
this  week. 
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Readings: 

Strayer:  "Brief  Ck>ui8e  in  the 
Teaching  Process,"  Chap.  6. 

Earhart:  "Types  of  Teaching/' 
Chap.  6. 

Plan  one  deductive  lesson.  Always 
oiganise  this  type  of  lesson  by  the 
steps  outlined  above. 

Plan  two  inductive  lessons  and  one 
drill  lesson. 

At  the  end  of  each  of  these  lessons, 
state  how  you  expect  to  meet  the 
McMurry  standards  when  teaching  it. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  WEEK 


drovurr  Paticpawom  nr  Ci  in  eoom 
Dmns 

*Teach  the  lessons  planned  last  week. 

Continue  to  be  responsible  for  the 
duties  listed  in  the  program  for 
the  sixteenth  week,  and  to  take  charge  of 
ebfldren  during  fiie  drill. 


RBADINO.  OBSBBTAnOK. 
AND   RbFOBT 

The  Supervised  Study  Lesson 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  study 
lesson? 

Under  what  ciieumstanees  should  a 
study  lesson  take  the  place  of  the  usal 
form  of  recitation? 

What  are  some  of  the  aims  which 
the  teacher  should  hope  to  accomplish 
by  means  of  the  study  lesson?  Be 
specific. 

Outline  in  detail  the  method  used  in 
two  study  lessons  observed  this  week. 
What    was    accomplished    by    these 
lessons? 
Readings: 

Strayer:     "Brief    Course    in     the 
Teaching  Process,''  pp.  87-09. 

Earhart:    "Types    of    Teaching," 
Chap.  14. 

Plan  two  deductive  lessons,  one 
study  lesson,  and  one  inductive  lesson 
for  next  week. 


(To  he  continued) 
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TO  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND 

SUPERVISORS 

Dear  Friends: 

''  How  can  I  help  my  teachers  do  better  classroom  work?  "  This  is 
the  question  which  all  of  you  are  asking.  The  answer  must  be 
general.  Helping  a  teacher  is  an  individual  problem.  No  two  teachers 
will  need  the  same  help,  and  no  two  supervisors  can  help  in  the  same 
way.  Many  preachers  have  weakened  their  influence  by  trying  to 
preach  like  Sam  Jones.  The  same  is  true  with  teachers  and  supervi- 
sors who  try  to  work  just  like  some  one  else.  The  effective  supervisor 
will  get  ideas  from  every  source  possible,  but  he  will  use  them  in  his 
own  individual  way. 

One  can  judge  the  quality  of  an  entire  bowl  of  soup  as  soon  as  the 
first  spoonful  is  taken.  Judging  school  work  is  different.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  observe  all  day  before  safe  conclusions  can  be  reached. 
Recitations  may  be  given  which  show  that  the  pupils  are  familiar  with 
text  book  facts,  but  this  is  not  enough  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  the 
teacher's  real  worth.  You  should  look  for  more  important  signs,  such 
as  ideals,  good  thinking,  manners,  habits,  self-control,  etc. 

Supervisors  may  often  do  well  to  postpone  conclusions  until  the 
teacher's  work  throughout  the  entire  community  is  observed.  No 
true  supervisor  will  jump  to  conclusions  and  immediately  ask  the 
teacher  to  change  her  ways.  Any  teacher  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  why  she  is  doing  what  she  is  doing.  The  worthy 
supervisor  will  listen  with  an  open  mind.  If  a  teacher  dreads  to  see 
the  supervisor  coming,  the  latter  is  usually  at  fault. 

A  good  supervisor,  in  visiting  a  school,  will  do  four  things: 

1.  With  an  unprejudiced  mind,  and  with  an  attitude  of  brotherly 
helpfulness,  see  what  takes  place. 

2.  Diagnose  what  takes  place. 

3.  Pick  out  strong  and  weak  points,  and  formulate  suggestions 
for  improvement  before  having  a  conference  with  the  teacher. 

4.  Have  a  private  conference  in  which  the  utmost  liberty,  freedom, 
and  ease  is  felt  by  the  teacher. 

Recently,  with  a  number  of  visitors,  I  observed  a  class  for  the  full 
period  of  forty  minutes,  and  the  following  report  is  made  to  illustrate 
the  four  points  named  above. 

I.  A  Description  of  What  Happened. — The  visitors  sat  down  where 
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they  could  both  see  and  hear.    They  remained  quiet  during  the  entire 
period. 

The  class  was  composed  of  about  20  eighth  grade  pupils.  These 
were  organised  into  a  club  called  The  Civics  League.  The  first  fifteen 
minutes  of  the  recitation  were  taken  up  in  "  preliminaries,"  such  as  the 
secretary's  report,  the  business  manager's  report,  selecting  an  appro- 
priate cartoon,  a  civic  saying  or  poem  to  be  put  on  the  board,  etc. 

The  lesson  was  one  in  civics.  The  topic, ''  An  ideal  form  of  govern- 
ment," had  been  assigned  the  day  before.  Each  pupil  was  to  come 
prepared  to  describe  and  defend  his  or  her  ideal  form  of  government, 
but  since  the  time  for  the  recitation  was  short,  not  many  forms  were 
reported,  and  they,  in  a  superficial  way.  The  teacher  and  some  of  the 
pupils  questioned  the  plans  submitted.  The  authors  of  the  plans 
defended  them.    The  same  lesson  was  assigned  for  the  next  day. 

The  teacher  spent  possibly  one-fourth  of  the  time  explaining  to 
the  visitors  what  he  was  trying  to  do. 

II.  A  Diagnosis  of  the  Recitation. — The  time  for  the  recitation  was 
only  twenty-five  minutes.  This  possibly  explains  why  the  teacher 
paffled  so  rapidly  from  one  point  to  another.  It  may  also  explain  the 
fact  that  of  those  few  who  reported,  no  one  made  a  report  full  enough 
to  let  a  visitor  know  whether  the  pupils  comprehended  the  proposed 
plan  or  not.  The  reports  merely  stated  the  form  of  government  and 
the  kind  of  ruler.  Three  of  the  pupils  reported  that  they  wanted  a 
government  like  a  certain  other  nation's,  naming  the  nation.  The 
plans  or  forms  of  government  were  not  discussed  so  much  as  such 
questions  as  whether  a  president  should  be  elected  for  a  term  of  four 
years  or  six  years. 

Important  and  as  timely  as  this  topic  is,  to  some  people,  it  did  not 
appeal  to  a  large  portion  of  this  class  as  worth  while.  They  showed 
very  little  interest.  The  teacher  believes  in  his  pupils,  he  loves  his 
subject  and  is  a  master  of  it.  He  has  confidence  in  himself.  His 
purpose,  ''To  teach  civics  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  go  over  into  the 
right  kind  of  activity,"  is  the  highest  aim  a  teacher  could  have.  As  one 
sees  75  per  cent  of  his  pupils  taking  no  part  in  the  discussions,  the 
question  naturally  arises,  ''How  will  this  lesson  get  over  into  the 
active  lives  of  these  pupils?"  It  is  neither  talk  nor  silence  that  deter- 
mines what  help  pupils  get  from  a  recitation,  but  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  thinking  they  do.  In  this  instance  the  majority  of  the  class 
showed  no  signs  of  interest  or  ci  thinking.  The  teacher  was  so  full  of 
his  subject  that  he  apparently  did  not  realize  that  so  many  of  his 
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pupils  had  no  real  problem  before  them.  The  teacher  also  spent  so 
much  of  his  time  explaining  to  the  visitors  what  his  aims  were  that 
the  recitation  was  not  a  normal  recitation  for  him  or  his  pupils.  His 
strong  personality,  his  love  for  and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  his 
position  before  the  class,  made  him  the  center  of  attraction.  He  did 
so  much  of  the  talking  that  he  had  to  do  most  of  the  thinking.  This 
is  training  the  pupils  away  from  initiative  and  leadership.  It  is 
causing  them  to  be  dependent  and  passive,  instead  of  independent 
and  active. 

III.  Suggestions  for  Improvement. — (1)  There  should  be  more 
attention  given  to  the  assigning  of  only  those  lessons  that  grow 
directly  from  the  experiences  and  interests  of  the  pupils,  thereby 
making  it  possible  for  them  to  have  real  living  problems. 

2.  To  make  the  pupils  take  the  initiative,  and  depend  less  on  the 
teacher  I  suggest  that  the  teacher  take  the  place  in  this  class  that  he 
says  he  has  in  another:  ''merely  one  of  the  pupils.'' 

3.  A  recitation  should  not  dose  without  some  vital  ideas  or  prin- 
ciples being  clinched  by  the  pupils.  Apparently  the  pupils  got  very- 
little  from  this  recitation. 

4.  Problems  of  the  home,  school,  city,  county,  and  the  state,  are 
so  numerous  and  so  vital,  and  so  close  to  the  lives  of  the  pupils  that 
one  questions  the  advisability  of  having  eighth  grade  pupils  try  to 
study  questions  that  are  baffling  to  our  greatest  statesmen. 

5.  This  topic  could  have  been  stated  in  such  a  way  as  to  approach 
more  nearly  that  of  a  project  for  each  member  of  the  class;  e.g.,  ''Our 
Civic  League  is  now  a  people  without  a  government.  Is  it  necessary 
that  we  have  one?    What  kind  of  government  will  be  best  for  us?" 

6.  Even  if  a  class  is  ready  to  take  up  such  a  problem  as  the  making 
of  an  ideal  form  of  government,  it  is  not  best  to  pass  so  quickly  from 
one  plan  to  another.  One  plan  well  examined  will  help  pupils  more 
than  five  briefly  stated. 

7.  A  teacher  can  make  the  work  more  profitable  for  all  concerned 
by  ignoring  visitors. 

8.  A  teiLcher  is  seldom,  if  ever,  justified  in  having  pupils  take 
a  lesson  over.  There  should  be  new  material  added.  The  old  could 
possibly  be  studied  from  a  new  angle. 

IV.  Conference  with  the  teacher,  based  on  the  following  questions, 
and  others  that  might  necessarily  arise. 

1.  What  advantage  do  you  find  in  organizing  your  class  into  a 
Civic  League? 
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2.  What  topics  have  these  pupils  been  most  interested  in  this 
term?    Why? 

3.  What  topics  have  they  been  least  concerned  about?  How 
account  for  it? 

4.  You  asked  your  pupils  how  that  lesson  would  help  them.  What 
answers  were  you  hoping  to  get? 

5.  What  per  cent  of  the  class  should  take  part  in  the  discussions? 
Account  for  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  pupils  did  not  appear  interested. 

6.  In  a  recitation,  such  as  this  one,  what  per  cent  of  the  talking 
should  be  done  by  the  teacher?  What  is  the  teacher's  duty  during  a 
recitation? 

7.  (a)  What  was  the  biggest  thing  you  did  for  your  pupils  during 
this  recitation?  (6)  What  was  your  aim  in  this  recitation?  Did  you 
accomplish  it?    (c)  What  was  the  pupils'  aim? 

8.  No  one  can  have  a  greater  aim  than  the  one  which  you  have  set 
up,  namely, ''  To  teach  civics  so  as  to  affect  in  the  best  way  the  lives  of 
the  boys  and  girls.''    How  is  the  course  in  civics  doing  this? 

9.  I  once  had  a  civics  class  similar  to  yours.  We  studied  the 
forms  and  uses  of  governments  by  trying  to  answer  the  following 
questicMis: 

(a)  What  caused  the  early  New  England  settlers  to  organize? 

(6)  How  are  the  people  working  together  for  each  other's  good  (a) 
in  this  conmiunity?  (6)  In  this  county?  (c)  In  this  state?  (d) 
In  this  nation? 

(c)  Why  not  let  this  '' working  together  for  each  other's  good" 
be  a  voluntary  matter? 

(d)  What  is  the  function  of  a  government? 

(e)  How  does  our  government  insure  liberty  to  each  individual? 
(/)  Name  the  ways  in  which  the  government  is  helping  you. 

(g)  Name  the  ways  in  which  you  are  helping  the  government  to 
fimction. 

(h)  Name  a  form  of  government  that  is  different  from  ours. 
Which  do  you  like  better?    Why? 

My  pupils  were  interested  in  these  questions.  You  are  stud3ang 
similar  problems  and  I  was  wondering  how  this  method  of  attack 
would  work  with  your  pupils. 

10.  When  analyzed,  successful  practice  discloses  sound  reasons 
for  the  following  criteria  of  the  recitation. 

(a)  Pupils  are  intensely  interested. 

(6)  They  see  and  feel  a  real  need  for  what  they  are  doing. 
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(c)  Their  ideas  are  fairly  clear  and  their  thoughts  are  organised. 

(d)  Pupils  ask  questions  and  take  the  lead  in  some  of  the  discussions. 

(e)  Pupils  are  lifted  to  a  higher  moral  plane  of  thinking  and  acting. 
Measured  by  these  standards,  how  would  you  rate  your  recitation? 

11.  What  was  your  purpose  in  assigning  the  same  lesson  again? 

12.  Since  you  have  the  same  lesson  for  tomorrow,  what  changes, 
if  any,  will  you  make  in  the  way  you  handled  it  to-day? 

So  much  for  the  report.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  am  on 
trial.  You  are  on  trial.  The  teacher  is  on  trial.  The  pupil  is  on  trial. 
We  are  all  working  together  for  the  common  good.  We  all  make 
mistakes  and  should  be  patient  one  with  another.  Before  criticising 
adversely,  find  out  the  teacher's  reason  for  doing  what  she  does.  If 
you  are  open  minded  you  may  be  converted  to  her  methods.  It  does 
not  pay  to  be  dogmatic  in  supervision.  The  questions  suggested 
above  are  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  teacher's  viewpoint.  This  is 
necessary  before  effective  supervision  can  be  given.  Such  questions 
will  help  the  teacher  have  a  reason  for  doing  what  she  does.  Where 
you  have  a  teacher  who  can  think,  it  is  better  to  raise  vital  questions 
than  to  settle  them,  but  your  teachers  and  directors  want  suggestions 
from  you  and  they  will  be  disappointed  if  they  do  not  get  them. 

I  should  be  glad  for  you  to  write  me  about  one  or  more  of  your 
observations,  emphasizing  the  four  points  brought  out  in  this  letter. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

Signed — J.  R.  Grant, 

State  Agent  Rural  Schools, 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
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E.  E.  LINDSAY 
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During  the  past  two  years  Iowa  school  districts  have  been  sorely 
pressed  for  funds.  Perhaps  during  no  former  period  have  the  school 
boards  and  Superintendents  generally  of  Iowa  had  such  a  task  to 
keep  the  doors  of  the  public  schools  open.  In  some  cases  this  task  has 
proven  hopeless  and  the  schools  have  been  dismissed  "for  lack  of 
funds."  In  others  various  expedients  have  succeeded  in  preventing 
such  a  step.  In  practically  all  districts  some  creditors  have  been 
forced  to  receive  warrants  marked  not  payable  "for  want  of  funds." 
In  some  cases  even  the  teachers  have  been  forced  to  choose  between 
accepting  such  warrants  or  stop  teaching.  Of  course  such  warrants 
are  good  and  draw  six  per  cent  interest  but  they  do  not  pay  board  bills, 
room  rent,  or  buy  clothes.  County  treasurers  all  over  the  state  have 
been  cooperating  in  the  effort  to  alleviate  the  situation  by  advancing 
taxes  not  yet  due.  And  in  many  districts  the  schools  have  been  kept 
open  only  by  the  civic  spirit  of  the  bankers  of  the  town,  who  have,  in 
spite  of  the  extreme  financial  stringency,  combined  to  produce  enough 
money  to  take  care  of  the  immediate  and  absolute  necessities. 

That  the  picture  painted  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  not  too 
black  or  drawn  from  fancy  the  following  figures  are  presented.  They 
are  the  result  of  a  sampling  survey  made  in  the. early  months  of  this 
year.  Of  the  Iowa  towns  having  a  population  of  5000  and  more 
twenty  were  selected  at  random.  Of  these  twenty,  seventeen  were 
on  January  1st  of  this  year  running  on  borrowed  money.  The  next 
payment  of  taxes  which  would,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  ameliorate 
such  a  condition,  was  due  the  15th  of  April.  These  two  statements 
mean  that  perhaps  85  per  cent  of  Iowa  town  school  districts  ran 
for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  on  borrowed  money.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  country  and  consolidated  school  districts 
were  in  better  condition.    In  fact  other  data  tend  to  show  that  the 
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condition  of  the  consolidated  districts  was  worse,  since  their  debt 
service  is,  as  a  class,  higher  than  that  of  the  town  schools.  On  April 
first,  15  days  before  relief  could  be  expected,  the  total  deficit  of  the 
twenty  cities  above  referred  to  amounted  to  $1,500,000  or  $85,000 
per  town.  This  figure  while  not  relatively  large  represents  for  towns 
of  this  size  25  per  cent  of  their  total  average  budget.  In  some  cases 
the  percentage  ran  as  high  as  fifty. 

The  conditions  brought  out  by  these  figures  are  at  the  beginning 
of  this  school  year  not  so  acutely  distressing.  Taxes  levied  last  year 
when  the  increases  in  costs  were  beginning  to  be  felt  have  begim  to 
come  into  the  districts.  But  the  situation  is  by  no  means  normal  as 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  passage  by  the  state  legislatiu*e  of  acts  which 
greatly  increase  the  taxing  power  of  school  authorities.  Nor  wiU  it  be 
normal  for  some  time. 

Not  only  were  Iowa  school  finances  during  the  early  part  of  this 
year  in  the  condition  described  but  then  as  always  the  schools  were  the 
biggest  factor  in  the  municipal  life  of  any  community.  This  statement 
may  be  considered  from  many  angles  but  it  is  particularly  true 
from  the  financial  standpoint.  No  other  factor  in  municipal  activity, 
receives  the  share  of  municipal  expenditures  that  the  schools  do. 
Not  only  this  but  the  expenditure  for  aJl  other  factors  combined  does  not 
equal  that  for  public  schools.  These  statements  are  substantiated  by 
data  on  634  Iowa  cities  and  towns  which  show  that  these  cities  spend 
from  59  to  66  per  cent  of  their  total  income  on  public  schools.  (In 
general  the  smaller  the  town  the  larger  the  proportion  going  to 
schools,  a  fact  easily  explainable  by  the  decrease  in  other  municipal 
activities.) 

In  view  of  the  critical  financial  condition  which  was  demanding  the 
attention  of  school  men  over  the  state  and  in  view  of  the  importance 
to  the  public  at  large  of  the  factor  of  civic  life  at  stake,  an  investigation 
was  begim  which  had  for  its  purpose  the  discovery  of  the  facts  imder- 
Ijdng  the  situation.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  author  to  present  in  this 
article  the  partial  findings  of  this  survey  in  so  far  as.  they  have  to  do 
with  soiu*ces  of  school  taxation. 

The  school  districts  of  Iowa  depend  for  their  support  upon  the 
taxation  of  the  property  lying  within  their  districts.  There  are  some 
soiu-ces  of  outside  support^  but  the  proportion  of  the  total  that  they 

^  All  districts  receive  from  the  state  permanent  school  fund  what  amounts  to 
about  $3.00  per  pupil  per  year.  Some  districts  receive  state  aid  from  other 
sources.    This  in  most  cases  amounting  to  less  than  $1000.    A  very  few  of  the 
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contribute  is  very  minor.  This  study  confines  itself  to  the  sources 
within  the  district.  Money  from  these  sources  all  comes  by  way  of 
taxation.  The  property  in  Iowa  subject  to  taxation  is  divided  into 
three  classes:  1.  Moneys  and  credits,  2.  Real  property,  3.  Personal  prop- 
erty. The  tax  rate  upon  the  first  class  is  uniform  throughout  the  state 
and  this  rate  is  based  upon  a  uniform  assessment  value,  namely  that 
of  the  face  value  of  the  instruments.  This  reduces  the  possibilities 
of  variations  in  this  source  of  school  revenue  to  the  degree  to  which  the 
assessors  are  able  to  secure  the  true  amounts  of  such  property  from  the 
individual  assessed.  That  there  are  wide  variations  in  the  per- 
centages of  their  tiHie  moneys  and  credits  that  different  individuals 
turn  in  is  without  doubt  true.  An  investigation  into  this  variation 
is  not  here  intended.  There  are  two  factors  which  would  make  such 
an  investigation  of  minor  importance  for  school  purposes.  First, 
moneys  and  credits  are  not,  in  most  coimties,  considered  in  lev3dng 
taxes  for  any  purpose.  The  income  from  the  five  mill  state  fixed  tax 
on  moneys  and  credits  is  used  to  make  the  deficit  caused  by  those 
taxes  on  real  and  personal  property  which  cannot  for  any  reason  be 
collected.  There  are  a  few  counties  where  the  mone3rs  and  credits 
valuation  is  treated  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  valuations  for  the  other 
two  classes  and  the  tax  rate  based  on  the  total.  This  practice  is  not 
general.  Second^  moneys  and  credits  do  not  constitute  a  large  per- 
centage of  Iowa  property.  For  these  and  other  reasons  no  f lu^her 
discussion  will  be  given  of  this  class. 

Classes  two  and  three,  namely  real  and  personal  property,  are  for 
the  purposes  of  taxation  in  Iowa  thrown  together  and  treated  as  one.^ 
It  is  upon  the  real  and  personal  properties  that  the  school  levies  of 
Iowa  are  made.  The  taxable  value  is  imiformly  over  the  state  one- 
fourth  of  the  assessed  value.  The  two  factors  which  are  left  very 
largely  to  local  control  are: 

1.  Assessment  of  properties. 

2.  Levying  of  millages. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  fundamental  factor  and  the  one  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned.  The  other  is  also  a  source  of  wide  variation. 
It  is  separately  treated  elsewhere. 

larger  diatricts  receive  Federal  aid.  The  percentage  of  the  money  coming  into 
Iowa  school  districts  from  such  or  other  outside  sources  is  at  present  practically 
negligible. 

^  These  two  classes  are  assessed  at  different  intervals.  Real  every  two  years, 
personal  every  year. 
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The  assessed  value  of  Iowa  real  and  personal  property  is  by 
state  law,  its  true  value  being  specified  as  that  value  which  the 
property  would  bring  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade.  The  U.  S. 
census  of  1910  states  that  Iowa  city  and  town  property  is  taxed  at 
15  per  cent  of  its  true  or  market  value.  This  ¥^th  taxable  value 
uniformly  fixed  at  one-foui*th  of  the  assessed  value  would  make  the 
rates  of  assessment  60  per  cent.  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  present  data  which  shall  provide  answers,  partial  at  least,  to  the 
following  four  questions. 

1.  What  is  the  true  index  of  assessment  of  Iowa  city  and  town, 
property  t 

2.  Do  properties  of  various  sizes  bear  any  equitable  share  of  the  tax 
burden? 

3.  Do  properties  of  the  same  size  bear  equal  shares  of  the  tax 
burden  t 

4.  Does  the  size  of  the  city  influence  the  distribuiion  of  the  tax 
burden  t 

These  questions  strike  directly  at  the  base  of  aU  school  finance  in 
Iowa  cities.  They  deal  with  the  fundamental  factor,  that  upon 
which  the  support  of  the  Iowa  city  and  towns  school  systems  rest, 
namely  the  valuation  of  the  property  which  is  taxed  for  their  support. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  an  ideal  situation  aU  properties  would  be  taxed 
either  upon  their  just  market  worth  or  upon  some  uniform  percentage 
of  that  worth.  This  principle  of  taxation  is  recognized  in  Iowa  by  the 
taxation  of  moneys  and  credits  as  heretofore  described.  The  law 
of  Iowa  also  recognized  the  same  principle  in  the  taxation  of  the  other 
classes,  real  and  personal.  It  shall  be  the  purpose  therefore  of  the 
author  to  present  material  to  show  to  what  extent  the  practice  in 
Iowa,  1921,  corresponds  with  the  principle  as  stated  and  recognised. 
For  the  purposes  of  clarity  the  material  has  been  organized  under 
headings  stated  in  the  above  four  questions. 

For  the  answer  of  these  questions  certain  items  of  information  are 
necessary.  These  are  in  the  main  two.  What  is  the  real  worth  of 
the  property?  Second,  what  is  the  value  which  the  assessor  has  put 
upon  it?  That  the  findings  shall  coordinate  with  the  state  law  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  real  value  obviously  is  that  value  which 
the  property  would  bring  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  the  figure 
chosen  to  represent  the  true  value  of  property  is  that  amount  which 
the  property  has  actually  brought  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade. 
That  this  figure  will  be  directly  and  obviously  comparable  to  the 
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assessed  valuation  of  the  property,  this  transaction  the  terms  of  which 
are  used,  must  have  taken  place  vdthin  the  period  for  which  the  as- 
sessed valuation  holds.  That  is  on  the  properties  used  in  this  study 
two  terms  are  used.  First,  selling  price;  second,  assessed  value  upon 
which  the  taxes  for  the  period  when  sold  have  been  based. 

The  relationship  of  these  two  terms  would  give  the  actual  and  true 
rate  of  assessment  for  that  property.  Given  therefore  enough  specific 
instances  of  this  kind,  widely  enough  scattered  over  the  state  and  the 
assessment  situation  in  Iowa  cities  could  be  rather  accurately 
determined. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  dealing  with  such  a  situation  the  prices  of  all 
city  properties  and  their  assessed  valuation  would  be  a  task  beyond 
practical  possibility.  Not  only  would  it  be  practically  impossible 
but  it  would  also  be  imreasonable  for  it  is  not  at  all  necessary.  In 
testing  water  for  drinking  purposes,  or  to  find  its  content,  the  chemist 
does  not  test  aU  the  water  used.  Such  a  course  would  be  no  more 
ridiculous  than  that  suggested  in  this  case  and  the  actual  method 
sampling,  used,  is  as  applicable  in  one  as  in  the  other.  The  success 
and  reliability  of  the  results  of  such  a  method  depend  upon  three 
factors:  first,  that  the  samples  be  taken,  in  so  far  as  any  factors  that 
might  influence  the  result  in  view,  purely  by  chance.  Second,  that 
the  location  of  the  samplings  be  such  as  to  give  a  just  test  of  the  area 
covered;  and  third,  that  the  number  of  samplings  be  sufficient  to 
justify  conclusions-  based  upon  them.  These  factors  were  carefully 
observed  in  obtaining  the  material  for  this  study. 

1.  The  chance  factor  was  provided  for  by  the  obtaining  the  selling 
price  from  the  county  recorders  without  their  knowledge  of  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  to  be  used.  Letters  were  written  asking  for  the 
desired  information  and  forms  inclosed  for  convenience  in  reply. 
No  hint  was  given  in  either  letter  or  wording  of  form  as  to  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  information  furnished. 

2.  The  proper  location  of  the  samplings  was  met  by  sending  letters 
and  forms  to  aU  counties  within  the  state,  and 

3.  A  sufficient  number  of  samplings  was  assured  by  the  returns  of 
complete  figures  on  1591  separate  transfers. 

The  data  represented  by  these  1591  cases  above  mentioned  were 
secured  through  the  kindness  and  cooperation  of  the  county  recorders 
and  auditors  of  over  one  third  of  the  counties  of  the  state.  They  come 
from  78  different  towns  and  cities  widely  scattered. 
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The  data  coming  from  these  widely  separated  representative 
districts  of  Iowa  are  shown  together  in  groups  based  on  selling  value, 
and  the  results  shown  in  the  following  table. 

Table  I. — Gboupbd  bt  Sblling  Value 


Group 

Number 

Total  selling 

Total  assessed 

Percent 

of  cases 

value 

value 

A.V.ofS.V. 

$             to  $    499 

120 

$      34,763.00 

$      24,723.00 

71.2 

500  to       999 

135 

97,396.50 

60,692.00 

62.2 

1,000  to    1,499 

149 

174,951.80 

97,885.00 

55.8 

1,500  to    1,999 

115 

192,824.50 

103,000.00 

52. 

2,000  to    2,499 

135 

290,265.50 

143,936.00 

49.4 

2,500to    2,999 

145 

387,794.00 

190,109.00 

48.08 

3,000  to    3,999 

233 

771,520.50 

342,884.00 

44.4 

4,000  to    4,999 

173 

747,684.50 

319,436.00 

42.75 

5,000  to    7,499 

254 

1,500,872.00 

556,631.00 

37. 

7,500  to    9,999 

75 

622,115.00 

245,540.00 

39.3 

10,000  and  up 

57 

772,300.00 

391,778.00 

50.7 

Combined 

1591 

5,592,486.80 

2,476.614.00 

44.2 

This  table  contains  the  answers  to  questions  one  and  two.  Ques- 
tion one:  What  is  ike  true  index  of  assessment  in  lowaf  is  answered  by 
the  totals  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  1591  cases  had  a  selling  value 
of  $5,500,000  and  an  assessed  value  of  but  $2,500,000.  With  the 
acciu*ate  figures  this  placed  the  actual  average  rate  of  assessment  in 
use  in  Iowa  cities  today,  not  at  the  legal  true  value,  nor  at  the  value 
as  given  in  U.  S.  census  figures  at  60  per  cent  but  at  44.2  per  cent. 
It  is  believed  that  this  figure  can  be  more  successfully  defended  as  the 
true  figure  of  Iowa  assessment  than  any  other  figure  now  published. 

In  answer  to  question  two:  Do  properties  of  various  sizes  bear  an 
equitable  share  of  the  tax  burdenf  one  definition  must  be  made.  This  is 
in  regard  to  the  statement  "various  sizes."  What  shall  be  criteria 
of  size  of  property.  The  amount  of  money  actually  received  in  return 
for  a  property  is  believed  to  be  the  true  index  of  value  in  relation  to 
other  properties.  Answering  this  question  therefore  the  size  of  prop- 
erty will  in  aU  cases  be  the  selling  price.  This  makes  the  comparisons 
drawn  absolutely  fair  and  the  conclusions  therefrom,  in  this  regard, 
defensable.  With  this  definition  in  mind  table  one  at  once  shows  the 
answer  to  be  a  distinct  negative.  The  last  column  at  the  right  show 
the  percentage  of  the  assessed  value  is  of  the  selling  value  for  each 
group  of  properties.    For  example,  the  120  properties  selling  at  less 
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than  $500  a  piece  totaled  S34,763  market  value.  Their  total  assessed 
value  was  but  $24,725.00.  These  two  figures  form  the  bases  for  stating 
that  prox)erties  of  this  size  are  in  Iowa  assessed  at  an  average  rate  of 
approximately  71.2  per  cent  of  the  market  price.  This  percentage  is 
expressed  in  the  table  in  two  ways:  first,  by  the  numerals,  and  second 
by  the  length  of  a  line  drawn  under  the  numerals.  Glancing  down  the 
table  it  is  seen  that  the  rate  of  assessment  grows  gradually  smaller  as 
the  value  of  the  property  increases  until  this  value  reaches  the  $7500 
mark.  Here  the  rate  decrease  ceases  and  an  increasing  large  per- 
centage of  true  value  is  assessed  until  the  rate  on  properties  of  $10,000 
and  over  corresponds  closely  to  that  on  properties  of  $2000  to  $2999. 

In  addition  then  to  answering  the  question  with  a  distinct  negative 
this  table  furnishes  figures  showing  the  various  rates  of  assessment  for 
the  various  size  properties.  And  these  rates  tend  to  show  that  the 
rates  on  the  properties  valued  at  less  than  $2000  dollars  are  higher 
than  on  any  other  class  of  property.  That  is  to  say  that  this  class  of 
property  in  Iowa  cities  and  towns  bears  a  larger  share  of  taxation 
proportionate  to  their  real  value  than  does  any  other  type  of  property. 
The  rate  on  properties  valued  at  under  a  thousand  is  much  in  excess  of 
rates  on  those  over  two  thousand,  being  practically  double  that  of 
on  properties  of  $5000  to  $7500.  This  group  $5000  to  $7500  represents 
the  lowest  rate  of  assessment,  the  rates  gradually  decreasing  up  to  this 
point  and  beyond  it  increasing.  The  length  of  lines  in  the  last  colmnn 
illustrate  this  graphically.  These  facts  are  easily  explainable  by 
the  conditions  of  assessment  in  Iowa.  Assessments  are  made  in 
Iowa  by  local  officers,  residents  of  the  locality  within  which  they  serve 
and  elected  by  the  voters  whose  property  they  assess.  Localities 
di£Fer  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  will  differ  as  much  in 
their  ideas  of  assessment  rates  as  in  any  other  item.  The  man  who 
determines  the  assessment  rate  in  individual  cases  is  a  neighbor  of 
and  his  election  and  retention  in  office  is;at  the  mercy  of  the  people 
whose  property  he  assesses.  Such  are  not  conducive  to  uniform  taxa- 
tion nor  is  it  conceivable  that  they  ever  should  be.  It  is  but  natural 
and  human  to  expect  that  in  the  long  rxm  over  a  large  number  of  cases 
that  class  of  property  which  is  held  by  the  largest  niunber  of  the  asses- 
sor's constituents  would  be  the  class  assessed  at  the  lowest  rate. 

Such  is  at  any  rate  the  case,  for  the  town  or  city  property  in  Iowa 
with  a  selling  value  of  from  $5000  to  $7500  during  1919  and  1920 
was  by  far  the  most  numerous  types  of  property.  This  statement 
is  supported  by  the  relative  niunber  of  cases  selected  on  a  pure  chance 
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basis.  The  mode  of  distribution  lies  in  this  group  but  one  other  group 
having  a  number  at  all  comparable.  The  extremely  high  percentage 
assessed  on  the  lower  grades  of  property  is  explained  by  one  of  two 
conditions.  First,  if  the  property  is  used  as  a  home  the  social  and 
political  influence  of  the  owner  is  small.  Second,  if  the  property  is  not 
used  as  a  home  the  owners  do  not  regard  its  assessment  as  closely  as 
they  do  that  of  their  larger  holdings.  The  former  is  in  most  cases  the 
explanation. 

These  facts  as  shown  by  the  figures  and  the  lines  in  Table  I  are 
depicted  by  the  following  graph. 
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Graph  I 

This  graph  represents  in  its  entirety  the  $5,500,000  of  real  value  of 
property  under  consideration.  The  horizontal  lines  stand  for  per- 
centages as  indicated  at  the  left  of  the  figiu'e.  The  vertical  lines  stand 
for  size  of  property  as  indicated  at  the  top  of  the  figiu'e.  The  part  of 
the  total  oblong  or  the  $5,500,000  that  is  assessed  and  comes  under 
taxation  is  shown  by  the  black  area.  If  the  total  true  value  of  all 
sizes  of  property  were  assessed  the  figure  would  all  be  black.  If  a 
uniform  rate  of  assessment  hold  for  all  types  of  property  the  upper 
edge  of  this  black  area  would  form  a  straight  line  running  horizontally 
across  the  figiu'e.  The  form  that  this  upper  edge  takes  shows  the 
relative  proportion  of  tax  burden  that  different  size  properties  bear. 
The  relative  size  of  the  white  and  black  areas  taken  as  a  whole  show 
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very  graphically  the  share  of  property  taxed.  This  last  statement  is 
unimportant  as  compared  to  that  preceding  it.  It  makes  logically  and 
practically  no  difference  what  share  of  the  real  value  is  taxed  so  long 
as  that  share  is  uniform  for  all  sizes  of  the  same  type  of  property. 
The  burden  of  taxation  in  such  a  case  is  distributed  as  fairly  as  though 
the  full  value  in  each  case  was  taxed.  The  only  difference  being  that 
the  smaller  the  percentage  of  true  value  taxed  the  larger  the  millage 
that  will  have  to  be  levied  to  carry  on  public  work.  Of  course  where 
the  assessment  differs  either  in  tjrpes  or  sizes  of  property  or  between 
taxing  units  the  taxable  values  of  which  are  combined  for  the  levjdng  of 
special  purpose  taxes,  inequality  will  result.  A  specific  exi^mple  of 
this  is  found  in  the  Iowa  situation.  The  assessment  rate  of  different 
localities  is  largely  a  matter  of  local  authority.  What  this  rate  is 
would  make  no  difference  within  the  locality  so  long  as  it  was  imif orm. 
But  when  it  comes  to  raising  state  levies  which  are  based  upon  the 
local  valuations,  the  community  with  the  lowest  rate  of  taxation  bears 
the  lowest  burden.  This  may  perhaps  be  a  partial  explanation  of  the 
extremely  low  assessment  rates  obtaining  in  Iowa  and  the  consequent 
extremely  high  millages. 

The  third  question  asked:  Do  properties  of  the  same  size  bear  an 
equal  share  in  taxation?  is  conclusively  answered  by  data  presented  in 
Tables  II  and  III  below.  Table  I  and  Graph  I  showed  that  properties 
of  different  sizes  do  not  bear  proportionate  shares  of  tax-burden. 
This  table  will  as  conclusively  show  that  properties  of  the  same  size 
do  not  bear  an  equal  share. 

In  grouping  the  data  so  as  best  to  find  the  facts  in  this  regard  it  was 
found  convenient  and  best  to  group  them  on  assessment  value  and 
show  the  range  in  true  values.  That  is,  the  size  of  property  in  Table 
II  is  indicated  as  before  by  selling  price  but  the  selling  price  is  here 
used  as  the  measure  of  deviation. 

These  figures  show  extremely  wide  variations  in  the  size  of  proper- 
ties all  bearing  approximately  the  same  tax  burden.  The  first  row  of 
figures  show  that  such  an  instance  as  the  one  following  might  occur. 
Two  men  were  neighbors.  The  property  of  both  is  assessed  at  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars  and  they  are  paying  taxes  on  one-fourth  of 
that.  Both  men  within  the  past  two  years  have  sold  their  property. 
One  man  received  $7500  and  the  other  $30.  This  is  an  extreme  case, 
but  the  table  shows  that  one-half  of  the  cases  would  show  a  range  of 
more  than  two  hundred  dollars  between  the  high  and  low  man. 
These  upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  selling  values  of  properties  with  the 
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TaBUD   II. —  SbLLIKG  PbICXB  of  PbOPEBTIKB  AfiSBSSBD  AT  THE  Sa1£B  FiGUBB 


Column  I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

Assessed 
value 

Number 
of  cases 

Selling  price 

Upper 
range 

QuartUe 
3 

Median 

QuartUe 

1 

Lower 
range 

$           to$      99 

500  to       599 
l,000t9    1,099 
1,500  to    1,599 
2,000to    2,099 
2,500  to    2,599 
3,000to    3,099 
3,500to    3,599 
4,000  to    4,099 

49 
58 
92 
72 
72 
28 
38 
9 
12 

$7,500 

7,000 

7,000 

6,000 

11,000 

10,000 

15,000 

11,000 

11,000 

$      350 

2,000 
3,000 
4,250 
5,700 
6,500 
8,750 
10,000 
9,000 

$    200 

1,200 
2,350 
3,500 
4,500 
5,250 
6,000 
7,000 
8,500 

$    150 

1,000 
1,750 
3,000 
3,500 
4,750 
5,000 
5,500 
8,000 

$      30 

300 
400 
500 
1,000 
2,500 
4,000 
6,000 
6,000 

assessed  value  at  which  they  are  assessed  are  shown  in  the  following 
graph. 
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In  this  graph  the  solid  line  represents  the  assessed  values  as 
indicated  by  the  footings  along  the  bottom.  The  broken  lines  repre- 
sent the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  selling  values  indicated  by  the 
headings  at  the  left.  The  immense  range  within  which  the  assessor 
allows  his  sense  of  values  to  have  play  is  illustrated  here.  Three 
measures  of  this  range  here  graphically  shown  are  given  in  Table  III. 

Table  III. —  Measures  of  Variation  in  Selling  Price  of  Properties  Assessed 

AT  the  Same  Figure 


Column  I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Number 
of  cases 

Selling  price 

Aflseased  valuation 

Total  range 

Inter-quartile 
range 

Coefficient  of 
variability 

$           to$      99 
500  to       599 
l,000to    1,099 
l,500to    1,599 
2,000  to    2,099 
2,600  to    2,599 
3,000  to    3,599 
3,500  to    3,599 
4,000  to    4,099 

49 
58 
92 
72 
72 
28 
38 
9 
12 

$  7,470 
6,700 
6,600 
5,500 

10,000 
7,500 

11,000 
6,000 
5.000 

$    200 

1,000 
1,250 
1,250 
2,200 
1,750 
3,750 
4,500 
1,000 

.5000 
.4166 
.2660 
.1788 
.2450 
.1668 
.3130 
.3220 
.0588 

Th^e  data  (Column  III)  show  the  total  range  between  the  selling 
prices  of  properties  with  the  same  assessed  valuation  to  be  in  no  case 
less  than  $5000  and  in  one  case  as  high  as  $11,000.  On  the  average 
the  range  in  selling  prices  is  35.63  times  as  great  as  the  assessed  valua- 
tion at  which  each  is  held.  That  is  to  say  that  the  chances  are  even 
that  two  men  holding  properties  on  which  they  are  both  being  taxed 
alike  in  reality  have  properties  the  real  values  of  which  show  a  differ- 
ence equal  to  35.63  times  the  assessed  value. 

Column  IV  of  Table  III  shows  the  inter-quartile  range.  This  is 
the  difference  between  those  selling  prices  which  when  all  are  arranged 
according  to  size,  come  one-fourth  of  the  way  from  either  end. 
Between  these  two  selling  prices,  Brown  quartiles,  lie  the  middle  50 
per  cent  of  all.  They  are  the  50  per  cent  that  come  closest  together. 
The  range  shown  by  this  50  per  cent  or  the  inter-quartile  range  as  it  is 
here  called,  is  the  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  figure  in 
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the  middle  50  per  cent.  These  figures  run  from  $4500  down  to 
$200.  On  the  average  the  middle  50  per  cent  of  the  selling  prices 
show  a  difference  equal  to  9.18  times  the  valuation  at  which  they  aU 
are  assessed.  These  figures  35.63  times  and  9.18  times  show  what  an 
immense  variation  may  be  expected  in  properties  aU  bearing  the  same 
tax  burden.  They  make  the  following  statement  possible  and  neces- 
sary, namely  that  it  would  seem  hvi  the  merest  acddenl  if  two  properties 
of  the  same  market  worth  were  to  bear  equal  tax  burdens. 

The  last  column  of  Table  III  bears  a  final  confirmation  to  such  a 
statement.  The  coefficient  of  variability  here  used  is  that  measure 
derived  by  the  division  of  the  semi-inter-quartile  range  by  the  median. 
One  half  of  the  inter-quartile  ranges  shown  in  Table  III  is  divided 
by  the  median  for  the  group  shown  in  Table  II.  This  gives  a  com- 
parable of  measure  variability,  for  all  kinds  of  cases.  In  this  instance  if 
all  the  properties  assessed  at  the  same  value  were  worth  approximately 
the  same  value  this  coefficient  would  be  zero.  As  the  selling  prices 
vary  the  coefficient  increases.  Unity  represents  a  variation  of  extreme 
magnitude.  By  glancing  at  the  coefficient  given  here  for  the  groups 
it  is  seen  that  this  measure  confirms  the  statement  made  at  the  last  of 
the  preceding  paragraphs.  The  answer  to  our  third  question  can  not 
but  be  a  decided  negative  with  perhaps  the  statement  that  the  differ- 
ences in  the  tax  biu*den  that  properties  of  the  same  size  are  likely 
to  bear  will  in  most  cases  be  very  considerable. 

In  answer  to  the  fourth  question,  Does  the  size  of  city  influence  the 
distribution  of  the  tax  burden?  forty-one  of  the  cities  were  compared  on 
the  bases  of  rate  of  assessment  and  population.  This  comparison  is 
shown  in  Table  IV  below. 

The  cities  in  this  table  are  arranged  by  the  rate  of  assessment  figure, 
the  city  having  the  highest  assessment  rate  being  placed  first,  that 
having  the  next  highest  second  and  so  on  down  for  all  41.  The  figures 
in  the  fourth  column,  headed  'Rank  of  rate  of  assessment'  gives  the 
numerical  position  of  the  towns  so  arranged.  The  figures  in  the  fifth 
column  headed  'Rank  of  size  of  city'  give  the  numerical  position  of  the 
same  towns  arranged  in  order  of  size.  That  is  the  fifth  column, 
expresses  the  order  in  which  the  41  cities  would  come  if  the  largest 
were  placed  first,  the  next  largest  second,  etc.  on  down.  Column  four 
and  five  arranged  for  comparison.  Now  if  the  city  having  the  highest 
rate  of  assessment  were  the  largest  city  the  figures  at  the  head  of  both 
colimins  would  be  one.  They  are  one  and  eleven  meaning  that  the 
city  having  the  highest  rate  of  assessment  is  the  eleventh  in  point  of 
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Table  IV. — Cobipauson  of  Size  of  City  with  Rate  of  Assbbsicent 


Colunn  I 


II 


III 


IV 


Number  of 


City 


32 
39 
22 
40 
18 
10 
87 
40 
16 
95 
10 
89 
40 
40 
21 
68 
26 
86 
19 
12 
32 
33 
40 
39 
40 
18 
36 
40 
38 
38 
10 
39 
40 
37 
58 
29 
37 
17 
40 
36 
87 


Rate  of 
ioseeBment 


R&nk  of  rate 
of  aseeosment 


Iowa  City 

Mount  Ayr.... 

Creeoo 

AlWa 

Marion 

West  Liberty.. 

Deoorah 

Centerville 

Davenport 

Burlincton 

Mediapolis. . . . 

Ida  Grove 

Audubon 

Clarinda 

Mount  Vernon 

Clinton 

Cedar  Rapids. 

Denison 

Muscatine 

Lisbon 

Pockwell  City. 
Pocahontas.... 

Bedford 

Fort  Dod«e... 
Marshaltown. . 

Dubuque 

Onawa 

Atlantic 

Sibley 

Ottumwa 

Calamus 

Greenfield 

North  wood 

Rock  Rapids. . 

Sioux  City 

Harlan 

Eldora 

De  Witt 

Spencer 

Carroll 

^therville 


$68.00 
67.50 
56.80 
56.28 
55.65 
53.30 
58.20 
52.10 
50.90 
50.00 
49.90 
49.30 
48.60 
48.10 
47.65 
46.82 
46.80 
46.50 
45.60 
45.45 
44.50 
44.10 
43.75 
48.65 
43.50 
42.80 
42.80 
41.60 
41.50 
41.40 
41.25 
40.60 
30.20 
38.80 
37.30 
37.26 
37.25 
35.90 
82.76 
30.80 
13.76 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
32 
23 
24 
25 
26.5 
26.5 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
33 
34 
85 
36.5 
86.5 
38 
39 
40 
41 


Rank  of 
sbe  of  city 


11 

34 

22 

14 

20 

82 

19 

12 

2 

6 

39 

80 

27 

17 

37 

5 

8 

21 

9 

40 

29 


8 
10 

4 
25 
13 
38 

7 
41 
35 
36 
26 

1 
24 
23 
31 
16 
18 
15 


size.  If  the  rate  got  smaller  as  the  city  the  figures  would  in  all  cases 
correspond.  If  the  rate  tended  to  get  smaller  as  the  city  the  figures 
would  have  general  tendency  to  increase.  If  the  smaller  the  city  the 
larger  the  rate  the  figure  at  the  top  of  column  five  would  be  41,  etc. 
That  is  to  say  that  if  there  is  any  relationship  between  size  of  city  rate 
of  assessment  these  two  columns  would  show  it.     If  the  relationship 
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is  very  pronounced  inspection  would  reveal  it.  If  slight  the  spearman 
R  coefficient  of  correlation  would  measure  it.  Inspection  of  these 
two  columns  reveals  no -specific  or  general  relationship.  Spearman 
P  coefficient  show  that  no  such  relationship  exists  in  any  degree 
worthy  of  the  slightest  attention.  (Spearman's  coefficient  is  a  plus 
.021.)  The  answer  then  to  the  fourth  and  last  question  with  which 
this  article  is  concerned  is  a  distinct  negative. 

Conclusions 

As  a  summary  to  the  findings  of  the  investigation  herein  presented 
the  questions  discussed  and  the  results  obtained  are  given  below. 

1 .  What  is  the  true  index  of  assessment  of  Iowa  city  and  town  property? 
Such  property  if  moneys  and  credits  is  assessed  at  face  value,  if  real 
or  personal  it  is  assessed  at  44.2  per  cent  of  its  market  worth. 

2.  Do  properties  of  various  sizes  bear  an  equitable  share  of  the  tax 
burden?  Current  practice  gives  no  groimd  for  such  an  assumption. 
On  the  contrary  actual  assessment  shows  that  this  share  varies  from 
71.2  to  37  per  cent.  On  the  basis  of  a  large  number  of  cases  the  prop- 
erties carrying  the  heaviest  burden  are  those  whose  market  value  is 
under  $500  and  the  property  which  the  lowest  tax  burden  are  those 
selling  from  $5000  to  $7499. 

3.  Do  properties  of  the  same  size  bear  equal  shares  of  the  tax  burden? 
There  is  no  basis  for  the  assmnption,  that  properties  of  the  same  real 
value  will  carry  an  equal  share  of  the  tax  burden.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  many  data  to  support  the  statement  that  the  burden  of  such 
properties  will  vary  and  that  the  range  in  these  variations  will  be 
many  times  the  assessed  value. 

4.  Does  the  size  of  the  city  influence  the  distribution  of  the  tax  burden? 
To  this  caution  a  flat  negative  must  be  returned.  The  rate  of  assess- 
ment does  not  correspond  to  the  size  of  city  either  positively  or  nega- 
tively. In  general  size  of  city  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  rate  of 
assessment. 

These  four  questions  with  their  answer  and  the  data  given  show  that 
the  support  of  Iowa  city  and  town  public  schools  rests  upon  a  very- 
poorly  constructed  basis.  It  is  founded  on  a  system  of  taxation  which 
is  the  result  of  the  early  conditions  within  the  state.  The  first  city 
and  town  schools  of  Iowa  were  purely  local  affairs.  The  method  of 
their  support  differed  with  the  localities.  When  taxation  came  to  be 
recognized  as  the  correct  type  of  support  the  methods  of  taxation 
differed  greatly.     There  is  no  longer  need  for  siich  variations.    They 
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do  in  fact  work  a  very  real  injustice.  Th<)  conditions  of  assessment 
are  at  the  base  of  this  injustice.  Little  improvement  in  the  hit  and 
miss  methods  the  results  of  which  are  shown  in  the  data  presented, 
can  be  hoped  for  until  a  complete  reorganization  of  these  conditions 
and  methods  of  assessment  is  made.  With  properties  of  the  same  size 
bearing  equal  tax  burdens,  with  the  tax  burdens  of  various  sized 
properties  varying  in  proportion  to  their  true  worth  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion which  would  embody  elemental  principles  of  fairness  and  justice, 
the  support  of  the  public  schools  in  Iowa  cities  and  towns  would  be  on 
on  a  very  different  basis  than  now  exists.  The  variations  and  dis- 
criminations shown  seem  to  the  author  to  be  large  enough  to  warrant 
the  statement  that  if  all  real  and  personal  properties  in  Iowa  were 
taxed  at  their  real  worth  or  at  a  uniform  percentage  of  that  worth  the 
problems  of  school  finance  which  have  been  so  pressing  for  the  past 
two  years  would  find  easy  solution  and  anxiety  of  those  cognizant  of  the 
situation  in  regard  to  the  future  support  of  this  most  important  func- 
tion of  civil  life  would  be  very  materially  lessened. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  REORGANIZATION— SOME 
PRACTICABLE  NEXT  STEPS  ^ 

DAVID  SNEDDEN 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

The  Opportunity 

There  are  in  the  public  and  private  high  schools  of  the  United  States 
at  any  time  now  about  2,000,000  boys  and  girls,  the  pick  of  our 
potential  manhood  and  womanhood  in  brains,  bodies,  culture  and 
character.  From  these  will  come  all  the  professional  workers,  and 
nearly  all  the  political  and  business  leaders  of  the  next  generation. 
From  them  will  come  a  few  clever  crooks  and  bad  citizens,  but  the 
vast  majority  will  make  good  citizens  whether  the  high  school  con- 
tributes anjrthing  towards  that  end  or  not.  Only  a  few  will,  perhaps, 
naturally  advance  themselves  to  the  cultural  levels  familiar  to  countries 
that  have,  or  used  to  have,  genuine  leisure  classes;  but  all  of' them  will 
reach  the  levels  of  culture  symbolized  by  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
the  better  movies,  the  up-to-date  hotel,  the  better  type  of  conventiaUy 
furnished  home,  and  the  more  fashionable  styles  of  dress.  Very  few 
of  them  will  be  failures  in  a  vocational  sense,  though  many  will  cripple 
their  bodies  and  anti-socially  limit  the  numbers  'of  their  progeny, 
in  their  hard  pursuit  of  smnptuary  satisfactions  and  financial 
security. 

These  2,000,000  youths  are  now  being  taught  by  some  80,000  to 
100,000  teachers — not  far  from  as  many  as  there  are  physicians  in  the 
United  States.  The  majority  of  this  army  of  teachers  are  graduates 
of  liberal  arts  colleges;  while  one  of  the  small  minorities  has  grad- 
uated from  the  more  general  courses  in  agricultural  or  technical  col- 
leges, and  another  from  normal  schools.  More  than  half  of  them  are 
women,  far  more  than  fifty  per  cent  are  under  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  almost  all  are  "American  stock,"  very  few  are  of  other  than  fine 
character,  and  a  large  proportion  have  good  professional  aspirations^ 
even  though  the  pressure  of  their  work,  the  traditions  of  secondary 
education,  and  their  own  innate  modesty  as  yet  conspire  to  keep 
inside  the  fenced  areas  of  educational  conservatism.  The  secondary 
school  teaching  profession  can  hardly  be  said  to  "function"  yet  as 
a  profession,  though  it  would  seem  to  promise  much  for  the  future  in 


^  From  an  address  before  the  New  York  State  Academic  Principals,  December 
30,  1921. 
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view  of  its  numbers  and  support.  Only  about  thirty  years  have 
elapsed  since  we  began  to  have  departments  of  education  in  our  uni- 
versities-—since,  in  other  words,  men  and  women  began  to  study 
education f  scientifically  searching  the  underlying  sciences  for  the  founda- 
tions of  its  aims,  methods,  and  administration,  its  possible  applica- 
tions of  history,  philosophy,  psychology,  sociology,  and  biology.  For 
a  generation  now  high  school  teachers  have  been  increasingly  coming 
to  their  work  with  at  least  some  appreciation  of  the  general  science  of 
their  profession  in  addition  to  their  mastery  of  the  specific  languages, 
mathematics,  history,  science,  and  other  bodies  of  knowledge  only 
partially  related  to  tiie  processes  of  education. 

Now,  in  scores  of  directions,  education  is  laboring  to  become  scien- 
tific rather  than  cusiomrbased.  We  are  applying  scientific  methods  to 
the  study  of  the  varjdng  powers,  capacities,  or  educabilities  of  those 
whom  we  instruct  or  train.  We  strive  to  know  more  about  proper 
loading  for  muscles  or  brain  tracts.  The  social  backgrounds  of  our 
various  classes  of  pupils  are  being  studied  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
helpful  or  deterrent  effects  on  the  possible  offerings  of  the  school.  The 
individual  traits  and  the  social  conditions  that  may  foreshadow  the 
probable  future  careers  of  our  pupils — cultural,  civic,  vocational— are 
being  investigated.  We  are  learning  to  think  in  terms  of  adaption  of 
education — ^not  so  much  to  individuals,  as  to  fairly  homogeneous 
groups  of  individuals;  and  then  in  terms  of  guidance — ^first  as  infonna- 
tive,  next  as  diagnostic. 

Within  the  last  few  years  several  rather  hoary  educational  idols 
have  been  toppled  from  their  pedestals.  Of  these  the  most  obstruc- 
tive have  been  the  cherished  beliefs  that  liberal  education  could  also 
function  ui  important  degrees  towards  assuring  vocational  success 
and  that  certain  '^ panacea"  studies  could  assure  all-round  mental 
training.  No  less  obstructive  have  been  the  ancient  prepossessions 
in  favor  of  old  things — history,  literature,  mathematics,  foreign 
languages — as  educational  means  for  adolescents  generally. 

Along  with  all  these  changes,  partly  because  of  them,  there  goes  a 
loosening  of  the  bonds  of  tradition  and  stale  custom.  Much  of  our 
inheritance  of  educational  belief  and  practice  contains  indisputably 
valuable  stores  of  pure  metal;  but  in  the  mass  it  is  at  best  very  impure. 
The  dross  needs  yet  to  be  separated  from  the  serviceable  ingredients. 
Public  opinion  is  now  more  favorable  to  the  professional  promotion 
of  such  refining  processes  than  it  was  formerly.  Only  our  intense 
preoccupations  with  the  day's  urgent  tasks  prevent  many  of  us  from 
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addressing  ourselves  to  the  hard  work  of  building  the  necessary 
furnaces  into  which  could  be  shovelled  the  dump  of  accumulated 
dogma,  faith,  and  social  habit  making  up  largely  the  lore  and  custom 
of  secondary  education,  in  order  to  refine  out  some  bright  metal  for 
our  new  stock. 

Some  Next  Steps 

We  are  certainly  not  ready  as  yet  for  fundamental  and  revolution- 
ary reorganizations  in  the  American  system  of  secondary  schools. 
Possibly  we  shall  never  be  fully  ready  for  the  over-turns  that  some 
enthusiasts  would  like  to  see,  if  not  provoke.  But  in  the  meantime 
we  can  all  contribute  to  evolutionary  processes.  Every  secondary 
school  teacher  can  even  now,  in  at  least  two  respects,  materially  help 
to  reorganize  secondary  education.  He  can  will  himself  to  maintain 
an  open-minded,  a  cordial,  and  even  a  receptive,  albeit  helpfully 
criticfid,  attitude  towards  those  persons,  now  numbering  hundreds, 
who  have  the  time,  the  facilities,  and  something  of  special 
abilities,  to  investigate  and  experiment  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  broad  science  of  secondary  education — ^those  departments  that 
deal  respectively  with  social  needs,  with  the  qualities  of  adolescents, 
with  secondary  school  administration,  and  with  the  objectives  and, 
methods  of  subject  matter. 

He  can,  in  the  second  place,  keep  his  lamp  so  filled  and  trimmed 
than  when,  from  any  source  whatever,  comes  clear  evidence  of  accom- 
plished improvement — in  aims,  methods,  or  administration — he  will 
be  prepared  to  step  into  the  procession  of  the  sane,  even  though  safe, 
innovators  and  progressives. 

But  to  a  great  extent  these  participations  call  only  for  passive 
attitudes.  Are  there  not  areas  in  which  high  school  teachers  and 
especially  principals,  can  play  dynamic  parts  during  the  next  few 
years?  It  is  the  strong  conviction  of  the  writer  that  there  are  several 
such  areas  whereiQ  even  the  old-fashioned  methods  of  rigid  intellectual 
analysis,  clear-cut  definition  of  terms,  and  massing  of  expert  opinion 
on  values,  can  be  of  very  great  service  in  helping  current  progressive 
movements  in  secondary  education. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  contemporary  vital  issues  which  would  seem 
especially  to  demand  present  discussion  and  early  settlement: 

1.  The  high  school  teaching  profession  should  refuse  longer  to  bow 
the  knee  to,  and  annually  to  pass  under  the  yoke  of,  college  admission 
standards. 
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2.  High  school  principals  and  teachers,  the  custodians  of  liberal 
secondary  education,  should  refuse  longer  to  corrupt  honest  vocational 
education  by  enticing  its  feeble  imitations  into  partnership  with 
regular  high  school  studies,  and  in  turn  they  should  refuse  to  aUow 
various  ''gold  brick"  forms  of  vocational  education  to  corrupt  the  cul- 
tural and  civic  education  for  which  the  true  general  high  school  should 
stand. 

3.  But,  in  order  to  provide  full  justification  for  such  action,  high 
school  men  and  women  should  unite  in  giving  better  definition,  formu- 
lation, and  documentation  to  the  essential  characteristics,  the  primary 
objectives,  and  the  basic  methods  of  liberal  or  general  education  as 
that  may  be  appropriate  to  American  youth  preparing  to  live  full  and 
rich  lives  in  the  20th  century.  We  should,  therefore,  no  longer  allow 
our  minds  to  run  on  the  one-track  pedagogy  inherited  from  the  days 
when  algebra  and  classic  languages  commonly  constituted  the  staples 
of  secondary  education.  Certainly  we  ought  to  be  ready  to  recognize 
in  the  composition  of  true  liberal  education  at  least  two  basic  and  very 
dissimilar  types  of  elements — ^powers  of  appreciation  and  powers  of 
execution — each  resting  on  its  own  distinctive  foundations  of 
pedagogy. 

4.  We  should,  furthermore,  recognize  that  perhaps  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  entering  our  high  schools,  though  honestly  in  quest  of  further 
generd  education  beyond  that  given  by  the  elementary  school,  cannot, 
and  perhaps  in  many  cases  should  not,  remain  throughout  a  full  four 
years  course.  Genuine  recognition  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of 
these  will  lead  to  provision  for  them  of  far  more  satisfactory  courses 
than  are  now  available. 

CuBBicuLUM  Control  by  Higher  Institutions 

The  higher  institutions  of  learning,  liberal  and  vocational,  constitute 
an  extremely  important  wing  of  our  system  of  schools.  It  has  alwa3r8 
been  recognized,  and  always  should  be  recognized,  that  their  functions 
in  society  can  be  adequately  discharged  only  on  condition  that  they 
receive  as  students  yoimg  persons  of  superior  endowment  and  prepara- 
tion. One  of  the  obligations  of  a  S3rstem  of  secondary  schools — but 
only  one — ^is  to  help  discover  the  right  candidates  for  higher  institu- 
tions, to  encourage  these  to  move  in  that  direction,  and  to  give  them 
such  preparation  as  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  worth  while  at  this 
stage  of  their  development. 
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But  this  obligation  is,  or  should  be,  conditioned  in  at  least  two  wa3r8. 
First,  college  entrance  standards  should  not  be  permitted  to  control 
all  the  objectives  of  high  school  education  (imless  all  the  pupils  have 
reasonable  expectations  of  entering  college).  Second,  even  in  the 
case  of  students  preparing  for  college,  the  high  school  should  not  permit 
requirements  to  be  dictated  which  have  no  clearly  proven  function  as 
part  of  such  preparation. 

In  both  these  respects,  it  would  seem  that  our  high  schools,  in  spite 
of  some  notable  advances  in  recent  years,  still  permit  their  non-coUege 
preparatory  students  to  be  victimized  as  respects  a  secondary  educa- 
tion that  should  be  truly  functional  for  them.  Most  higher  ineftitutions 
have  materially  liberalized  their  entrance  requirements  in  recent  years 
as  respects  imiform  prescriptions  of  sul^eds;  but  as  yet,  they  almost 
completely  dominate  in  determining  the  content  of  courses.  What 
shall  constitute  ancient  history,  French,  or  physics  is  even  yet  deter- 
mined almost  wholly  with  reference  to  what  colleges  require,  and  only 
very  slightly  with  reference  to  what  educators  might  find,  if  they 
investigated,  to  be  the  actual  needs  of  non-college  preparatory 
students. 

Even  more  serious,  perhaps,  has  been  the  persistent  tendency  of 
higher  institutions  to  impose  requirements  that  have  no  proven  value 
as  preparatory  training.  No  informed  person  would  dispute  the  desir- 
ability of  requiring  that  students  entering  engineering  colleges  should 
bring  as  ready  tools,  working  powers  in  algebra,  plane  geometry,  and 
even  trigonometry.  But  why  should  prospective  entrants  to  normal 
schools,  liberal  arts  colleges,  and  colleges  of  law  be  similarly  required 
to  bring  these  tools?  Doubtless  the  students  who  in  high  school  have 
successfully  run  the  gauntlet  of  these  subjects  will  be  found  to  be 
more  able-minded  than  those  who  have  failed  in  this  special  kind 
of  race;  but  can  we  devise  no  simpler  means  of  discovering  able- 
mindedness? 

Another  widely  prevalent  practice  of  higher  institutions,  too,  should 
be  severely  condemned  and  obstructed — ^that,  namely,  of  reqmring 
students  to  bring  certain  alleged  tools  for  which  in  fact  the  higher 
institution  never  finds  sufficient  use  to  prevent  them  from  rusting  to 
destruction.  A  certain  well-known  engineering  college  requires  all 
entrants  to  present  two  modem  languages.  Only  a  negligible  propor- 
tion of  its  students  are  required  during  their  four  or  six  years  in  the 
institution  to  put  these  tools  to  the  slightest  effective  use.  Naturally 
and  inevitably  they  waste  away.    America  certainly  needs  leaders 
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who  can  use  French,  Spanish,  or  even  Japanese;  but  why  continue  to 
humbug  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  our  present  unscientific  college 
entrance  standards  in  modem  languages  are  in  the  least  helping  us 
towards  desirable  goals  here? 

However,  it  is  futile  and  ungracious  to  find  fault  with  the  higher 
institutions  so  long  as  the  secondary  school  profession  in  its  collective 
capacity  lacks  clearly  defined  and  dynamic  convictions  as  to  what 
secondary  education  should  accomplish — principally  for  that  majority 
of  its  students  who  will  not  enter  higher  institutions,  of  course.  "  The 
world  stands  aside  for  the  man  who  knows  where  he  is  going."  The 
colleges  will  stand  respectfully  aside  when  secondary  school  men  know 
where  they  want  to  go  on  behalf  of  the  better  civic,  cultural,  and 
physical  education  of  their  two  million  pupils. 


Vocational  Education  in  High  Schools 

The  last  twenty  years  have  witnessed  a  tremendous  expansion  of 
public  or  social  purpose  to  provide  through  schools  adapted  to  that 
specific  end  better  vocational  training  and  instruction  than  that  given 
either  by  the  apprenticeship  methods  or  the  "pick  up"  methods 
which  are  the  only  methods  of  vocational  education  now  available  for 
nearly  ninety-five  per  cent  of  our  prospective  workers.  Many  years 
ago  we  began  developing  very  good  vocational  schools  indeed  for  cer- 
tain aristocratic  vocations — ^medicine,  theology,  agricultural  specialist 
service,  elementary  school  teaching,  military  leadership,  pharmacy, 
engineering,  and  the  like.  Out  of  the  rather  aimless  commercial 
courses  which,  for  peculiar  social  reasons,  have  been  evolving  for 
many  years  on  the  *'weak  side"  of  our  public  high  schools,  there  is 
emerging  fairly  definite  vocational  training  for  the  trade  of  typist 
and  stenographer.  But  it  is  only  since  the  educational  yesterday  that 
we  have  as  a  people  begim  to  think  seriously  about  the  provision  under 
public  support  and  control,  of  vocational  schools  designed  to  correct 
the  frightfully  wasteful  and  ineffective  methods  heretofore  prevail- 
ing in  the  ''pick  up"  vocational  education  of  the  great  mass  of  farmers, 
builders,  homemakers,  salespeople,  factory  workers,  miners,  sailors, 
and  the  like. 

As  far  as  expression  of  intention  is  concerned  the  public  is  now 
clearly  conmutted  to  the  promotion  of  widespread  vocational  educa- 
tion.   But  ways  and  means  remain  largely  to  be  worked  out  through 
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the  slow  and  painful  stages  of  invention,  experimentation,  populariza- 
tion, trial,  and  administrative  organization.  A  trained  personnel 
remains  yet  to  be  developed  even  in  many  tested  fields  of  vocational 
education.  Every  social  economist  is  probably  convinced  that  we  are 
destined  to  go  forward  in  the  movement  for  provision  of  public  voca- 
tional education  until  there  will  be  scattered  as  widely  as  may  be 
necessary  specific  vocational  schools  for  each  and  all  of  the  more  than 
2000  distinctive  vocations  now  making  up  our  complex  economic  life, 
and  until  there  exist  means  whereby  every  youth,  and  every  adult  not 
yet  settled  in  his  final  vocation,  shall  first  be  given  opportunity,  and 
next,  if  necessary,  be  brought  under  compulsion,  to  equip  himself 
specifically  and  completely  for  some  form  of  life  work. 

But  it  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  assume,  as  some  educational 
theorists  have  assumed,  that  vocaiional  courses  can  be  effectively 
incorporated  with  courses  of  liberal  education.  It  is  a  very  great 
mistake  for  principals  and  faculties  of  high  schools  intended  by  the 
public  and  by  statesmen  to  be  primarily  good  schools  of  general  educa- 
tion to  divert  their  energies  towards  the  building  of  what  must  usually 
prove  to  be  cheap  little  annexes  of  vocational  ed'ocaiion.  That  they 
should  be  friendly  supporters  and  constructive  critics  of  the  efforts 
of  others  to  provide  vocational  secondary  schools  is,  obviously,  their 
right  and  their  peculiar  obligation. 

Of  course  the  public,  and  even  its  best  informed  lay  representatives 
at  times,  will  blunder  into  thinking  that  vocational  courses  can  readily 
and  properly  be  *' tacked  onto"  the  high  school  curriculum,  and  that 
groups  of  students  and  teachers  can  be  naturally  so  differentiated 
as  to  effect  an  easy  development  of  vocational  departments.  It 
appears  to  these  men  that  just  such  a  process  has  happened  in  high 
school  commercial  education  and  is  now  happening  in  the  proliferation 
of  *' Business  Administration"  in  liberal  arts  colleges.  They  think  it 
is  capable  of  indefinite  extension. 

Clear  thinking  is  essential  here.  Obviously,  a  vocational  school 
can,  conveniently  or  inconveniently,  be  "located"  in  a  high  school 
building.  A  few  very  large  high  school  buildings  (designed  for  tech- 
nical instruction)  possess  fairly  commodious  machine  shops,  printing 
shops,  and  even  foundries.  But  a  building  is  not  a  school.  A  school 
is  a  group  of  students,  a  teacher  and  some  needed  equipment  for 
instruction  or  training. 

Obviously,  too,  a  student  can  divide  his  working  day  between 
vocational  '^ studies"  and  liberal  studies  as  he  now  sometimes  divides 
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his  working  day  between  high  school  studies  and  vocational  pursuits 
for  wages. 

Again,  it  is  always  practicable  to  offer  in  high  schools  studies  or 
practices  that,  to  the  uninformed  observer  "look  like"  vocational 
training  or  instruction.  Cabinet  making,  machine  shop  work,  text 
book  agriculture,  mechanical  drawing,  bookkeeping,  laboratory 
kitchen  work — ^all  these  and  others  can  readily  be  made  to  present  the 
specious  appearance  of  somehow  fitting  youths  for  practical  partici- 
pation in  the  productive  work  of  the  modem  world.  Students  are 
now,  in  large  niunbers,  being  deceived  by  these  "vocationally  flavored" 
courses,  which  are  occasionally  developed  because  it  is  believed  in  some 
quarters  that  these  studies  can  be  made  to  "motivate"  the  hberal 
education  for  which  the  high  school  should  properly  stand. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  public  is,  as  stated  above,  now  convinced 
of  the  desirabUity  of  providing  at  public  expense  and  imder  public 
control  for  school  vocational  training  for  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
of  vocations;  but  just  so  soon  as  these  leaders  discover  the  necessary 
conditions  of  effective  vocational  education  they  will  probably  ask 
the  present  high  school  to  get  altogether  out  of  the  business  of  trying 
to  give  vocational  training,  and  to  return  to  its  historic,  and  as  yet 
only  imperfectly  discharged,  function  of  giving  a  good  liberal 
education. 

The  most  obvious,  but  not  the  most  fundamental,  reason  for  this 
is  that  vocational  schools  cannot,  except  for  two  or  three  very  niuner- 
ously  followed  vocations  be  located  where  liberal  arts  high  schools 
are  located.  High  schools  are  located  at  points  of  optimum  accessi- 
bility to  all  the  residents  of  a  given  area.  But  the  location  of  any 
particular  type  of  vocational  school  must  be  determined,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  availability  of  facilities  for  productive  work  (as  part 
of  the  means  of  effective  training),  and  in  the  second  place  by  condi- 
tions of  optimum  accessibiUty  for  those  selected  candidates  from  a 
wide  area  who  elect  that  particular  vocation.  Why  is  the  vocational 
college  of  medicine  never  located  in  the  smaller  town,  and  almost 
never,  in  the  large  city,  on  the  same  site  as  the  liberal  arts  college? 
For  the  very  good  reason  that  it  must  bring  its  students  to  the  center 
where  most  of  the  "productive"  work  essential  to  their  vocational 
education  is  being  done.  A  suburb  in  New  Jersey  or  a  small  city  in 
upper  New  York  may  have  this  year  2000  boys  and  girls  who  are  four- 
teen years  of  age.  Ten  years  from  now  these  2000  will  probably  be 
distributed  among  at  least  three  score  vocations.    How  would  it  have 
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been  possible  to  provide  sixty  different  vocational  schools  alongside  or 
in  the  buildings  of  the  public  high  schools  of  those  two  cities? 

We  may  as  well  frankly  recognise  that  all  proposals  for  the  voca- 
tionalising  of  our  high  schools  come  from  persons  who  have  not  yet 
seriously  examined  into  the  desirable  objectives,  the  specific  character, 
and  the  necessary  administrative  conditions,  of  genuine  vocational 
education  in  schools.  These  writers  speak  of  ^'industrial  education" 
as  though  there  were  in  this  category  only  a  half  dozen  intimately 
related  vocations  instead  of  the  nearly  two  thousand  specific  callings, 
many  of  them  showing  no  points  of  relationship  to  each  other,  which 
are  foimd  in  the  factories,  mines,  and  forests,  and  on  the  railroads, 
of  this  industrial  nation.  They  use  such  phrases  as  ''business  arith- 
metic," "shop  mathematics,"  and  "salesmanship"  as  though  these 
corresponded  to  certain  concrete  realities  in  the  world  of  productive 
effort. 

There  is  only  one  vocation  (homemaking)  that  is  so  widely  dis- 
tributed and  in  which  productive  effort  is  so  closely  related  to  homes 
that  vocational  training  schools  or  departments  for  it  might  profitably 
be  located  in  many  high  schools,  even  though  most  of  the  really  inter- 
ested students  in  such  a  school  will  eventually  be,  in  all  probability,  of 
far  more  than  customary  high  school  age,  since  under  social  conditions 
prevailing  in  America  it  is  hard  to  discern  any  real  future  demand  for 
vocational  homemaking  education  for  women  under  twenty  years  of 
age. 

In  rural  areas  where  agricultural  vocations  make  a  vital  appeal 
to  the  rising  generation,  it  may  often  prove  very  desirable  and  expe- 
dient to  locate  the  first  or  preliminary  vocational  school  of  farm 
training  in  connection  with  the  high  school,  for  reasons  that  cannot 
be  amplified  here. 

The  trade  of  stenographer  and  typist  is  one  for  which  commercial 
departments  located  in  high  schools  sometimes  now  give  fairly  good 
training.  Since  this  vocation  is  followed  almost  exclusively  by  girls, 
and  since  their  average  tenure  in  this  vocation  probably  does  not 
exceed  four  years,  the  numbers  to  be  prepared  are  so  lai^ge  and  the 
processes  of  training  so  simple,  that  the  location  of  such  schools  in 
high  school  buildings  may  be  found  to  be  a  permissible  practice  even 
when  right  vocational  standards  for  this  calling  shall  have  been  more 
(idequately  defined  than  they  are  at  present. 

One  other  condition,  sometimes  making  practicable  an  intimate 
juxtaposition  of  vocational  and  non-vocational  secondary  schools,  will 
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be  found.  In  many  cities  and  towns  there  is  a  dominant  industry  in 
which  facilities  for  productive  participation  are  not  unduly  remote 
from  present  locations  of  high  school  buildings.  Vocational  schools 
for  these  lines  of  production — ^machine  shop  in  Worcester,  textiles  in 
Lawrence,  shirt  and  collar  products  in  Troy,  automobiles  in  Detroit, 
furniture  making  in  Grand  Rapids  or  Jamestown,  and  many  other 
examples  will  be  found — ^might  well  be  annexed  to  the  local  high  schools 
for  the  social  advantages  that  would  result. 

But  for  the  great  majority  of  vocations  training  schools  will  have 
to  be  located  as  are  now  training  schools  for  the  vocations  of  medicine, 
law,  dentistry,  elementary  school  teaching,  agricultural  leadership, 
and  military  leadership — ^that  is,  at  places  sufficiently  central  to  bring 
t<^ether  on  the  one  hand  an  optimum  number  of  students  and  on  the 
other  to  provide  facilities  for  participation  in  production. 

We  must,  therefore,  disabuse  our  minds  of  the  aspiration  that 
general  and  vocational  education  should  be  pursued  concurrently  dur- 
ing ''working"  hours.  Here  again  clear  thinking  and  careful  use  of 
terms  are  necessary  if  confusion  and  injurious  misapprehensions  are 
to  be  avoided.  All  approvable  men  and  women,  of  course,  continue  > 
their  civic  and  cultural  development  whilst  carrying  on  their  voca- 
tions— hut  ikey  do  not  seek  to  mix  or  blend  the  two  unlike  types  of  activity 
during  working  hours.  Leisure  seasons,  evenings,  holidays,  non- 
working  time — ^these  they  give  to  reading,  music,  sociable  intercourse, 
politics. 

So  should  the  student  in  that  preliminary  stage  of  vocational 
participation — ^that  of  vocational  training — keep  alive  and  continue 
his  liberal  education — ^but  outside  of  proper  "working  hours." 

He  has,  of  course,  given  the  full  time  of  his  working  hours  to  the 
acquisition  of  general  education  from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen.  In 
a  constantly  increasing  niunber  of  cases  he  will  have  given  full  work- 
ing time  to  this  purpose  also  to  the  ages  of  sixteen  or  even  eighteen. 
Even  now,  if  our  high  schools  would  profit  by  their  opportunities, 
they  could  do  much  for  the  future  liberal  education  of  that  thirty 
to  seventy  per  cent  of  all  American  children  whose  parents  desire 
them  to  get  at  least  two  years  of  general  education  beyond  the 
eighth  grade. 

But  when  the  time  comes  for  the  youth  to  elect  full-time  vocational 
practice  or  full-time  training  for  vocational  practice — as  it  must 
still  come  to  some  imfortunates  as  early  as  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  will 
certainly  come  to  all  the  others,  except  a  few  parasites,  sometime 
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between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-two — he  should  be  permitted 
and  encouraged,  for  the  sake  of  morale,  as  well  as  of  efficiency,  to 
give  the  imdivided  effort  of  his  working  hours  to  the  new  task.  He  is 
required  to  do  that  now  in  training  for  all  those  higher  vocations, 
participation  in  which  is  customarily  preceded  by  school  vocational 
education — ^medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  elementary  school  teach- 
ing, and  theology.  He  is  increasingly  expected  to  do  so  in  engineering, 
architecture,  and  journalism. 

Attempts  to  impose  pedagogical  interdependence  of  general  and 
vocational  edi*cation  on  the  basis  of  concurrently  pursued  studies 
during  working  hours  will  almost  certainly  defeat  the  best  purposes 
of  each.  Psychological  reasons  for  this  will  probably  be  found  to 
be  even  more  important  than  administrative  reasons.  But  the  full 
measure  of  injury  done  will  not,  of  course,  be  evident  until  the  objec- 
tives of  botli  vocational  and  liberal  education  shall  have  been  more 
clearly  defined  and  evaluated  than  they  are  at  present. 

Hence  emerges  the  writer's  strong  conviction  that  the  "high 
school" — ^the  historic  "peoples  college  of  extended  general  or  liberal 
education" — should  give  up  all  attempts  either  to  vocationali^e 
itself  or  to  gather  imder  its  stepmotherly  wing  a  host  of  anemic 
little  vocational  departments.  Let  this  high  school  give  its  undivided 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  character  and  varieties  of  the 
truly  general  or  liberal  education  which  constitute  its  mission.  Here  will 
soon  be  found  not  far  from  half  of  all  American  children  from  14  to  16 
years  of  age.  Consider  the  opportunities  open  to  the  high  school — 
opportunities  only  slightly  apprehended  as  yet — of  giving  during 
even  these  two  years  alone  to  laying  broader  foundations  of  personal 
culture,  civic  insight,  and  physical  well-being  on  behalf  of  so  large 
a  proportion  of  those  who  will  in  a  few  years  be  the  more  influential  of 
America's  citizenry! 

No  man  can  serve  two  masters.  Neither  can  the  liberal  arts  high 
school  any  more  than  the  liberal  arts  college  serve  the  two  largely 
opposed  masters  of  general  and  vocational  education.  Vocational 
schools  of  less  than  college  grade,  the  very  extensive  development 
of  which  during  the  next  two  decades  may  confidently  be  expected,  will 
properly  be  classified  as  members  of  a  system  of  secondary  schools — 
but  in  no  true  sense  of  the  word  can  they  be  called  "high  schools" 
any  more  than  they  could,  a  few  years  ago,  have  been  called  academies. 
A  system  of  secondary  schools  is  like  that  system  of  colleges  which, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  compose  a  university — one  or  more 
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are  advanced  schools  of  general  learning  while  several,  perhaps  a 
multitude,  are  schools  for  specific  vocations. 

There  are  certain  even  profounder  reasons  to  be  discovered  than 
those  given  above  for  the  separation  of  schools  of  vocational,  from 
schools  for  general,  education.  American  vocational  education,  in 
order  to  become  democratic  (it  is  far  from  that  now),  must  work  stead- 
ily against  what  President  Butler  recently  called  economic  '^  closed 
doors."  It  is  a  safe  prophecy  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence  there 
will  be  far  more  systematic  full-time  school  vocational  training 
for  persons  ui^^ard  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  than  for  those  imder 
that  age.  The  large  majority  of  workers  in  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial vocations  shift  callings  many  times  before  they  finally  settle 
down.  This  process  is  now  horribly  blind  and  wasteful,  as  revealed 
in  studies  of  *' labor  turnover."  Proper  vocational  guidance,  fol- 
lowed by  vocational  training — some  for  persons  fr6m  15  to  21,  more 
of  it  between  21  and  30 — can  do  much  to  economize  and  regularize 
these  tninsitions,  many  of  which  are  the  necessary  out-growth  of 
extended  subdivision  of  labor.  Genuine  vocational  schools  must  be 
integrated  into  the  vocational  fields  which  they  serve — no  less  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  callings  than  in  homemaking  and  farming 
calling — notwithstanding  that,  to  be  democratic  they  should  be 
under  full  public  support  and  control.  These  conditions  are  impossible 
of  fulfilment  if  vocational  schools  are  to  be  integrated  into  schools  of 
general  education. 

One  other  statement  is  necessary  to  prevent  misunderstanding. 
In  the  curricula  of  gentiinely  functional  liberal  education  likely  soon 
to  be  developed,  prominence  will  certainly  be  given  to  a  variety  of 
short  or  long  courses  designed  to  interpret,  in  some  measure,  the 
past,  in  even  greater  degree  the  expected  future,  but  in  fullest  prac- 
ticable measure,  the  present,  of  our  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
collective  h'fe.  The  most  fruitful  course  prescribed  for  all  freshmen 
in  Columbia  College  is  now  "Contemporary  Civilization."  But  if 
such  a  course  is  needed  there,  are  not  similar  courses,  adapted  to  lesser 
capacities,  still  more  needed  in  high  schools?  But  some  of  the  best 
of  the  potential  courses  for  high  schools  may  well  be  so  designated 
as  to  suggest  that  they  are  designed  to  minister  to  vocational  ends, 
if  we  are  not  careful.  Why  should  not  urban  youth  have  access  to  a 
purely  cultural  course  designated  as  ''Agriculture  in  the  United 
States."  As  means  of  civic  education  ought  we  not  offer  high  school 
courses  in  "Current  Economic  Problems  in  the  United  States?" 
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Possibly  there  ought  to  be  offered  in  large  high  schools  appreciational 
courses  centering  in  the  major  vocational  fields — ^home  economics, 
American  business,  modem  industry,  agricultural  science,  the  sea 
borne  commerce  of  the  world,  and  the  like. 

The  practical  conclusion  for  the  high  school  faculty?  Let  it 
quit  ''playing  at"  vocational  education.  Retain  the  schools  of 
homemaking  and  of  stenography,  and  develop  a  school  of  draughts- 
manship, if  it  appears  that  these,  as  annexed  to  high  schools,  can  be 
made  really  efficient.  But  leave  the  development  of  the  other  scores  of 
vocational  courses  to  those  specialized  faculties  that  can  make  them 
what  they  should  be.  In  ihe  meantime  make  the  American  high 
school  a  genuinely  functional  school  of  civic  and  cultural  education— 
a  true  "Peoples'  Liberal  Arts  College." 

Cbedit  Distinctions  fob  Dissimilab  Objectives 

But  suppose  we  agree  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  high  school 
is  general  educaiion  beyond  that  given  by  elementary  schools — do  the 
words  ''general  education"  denote,  at  this  level,  anything  at  all 
definite,  anything  of  real  substance?  Personally,  I  like  the  word 
"liberal "  or  liberal  arts  education  as  broadly  indicative  of  the  purposes 
of  the  true  high  school.  Some  of  my  friends  prefer  the  word  "  humanis- 
tic." Not  a  few  writers  have  so  expanded  the  terms  "cultural"  and 
"civic"  as  to  cover  much  of  what  idealists  desire  under  general 
education. 

The  melancholy  and  challenging  fact  is  that  we  possess  as  yet  no 
analyses  and  definitions  of  the  specific  and  adapted  aims  of  general 
or  liberal  secondary  education  adequate  to  the  establishment  of  a 
scheme  of  objectives  realistic  enough  to  guide  educational  practice 
and  to  test  educational  results.  College  entrance  requirements  are, 
as  previously  stated,  definite  enough,  perhaps  too  definite,  as  formal 
specifications  of  certain  ends  to  be  achieved,  presumably  through 
instruction  and  training.  But  how  are  these  formal  objectives  related 
to  the  ends  of  true  liberal  education?  Here  we  find  only  hopes, 
aspirations,  faiths — in  even  the  best  educational  writings  of  this  and 
other  countries.  And  of  assured  knowledge  we  seem  to  have  next  to 
none  at  all. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  broad  justifications  for  these  faiths. 
Quite  obviously  those  men  and  women  who,  at  some  former  time, 
graduated  from  our  high  schools  embody  and  express  more  of  the 
qualities  that  by  common  consent  constitute  culture  and  good  behavior 
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than  do  those  who  did  not  enter  high  school.  To  be  freed  from  the 
responsibilities  of  self-support  and  the  responsibilities  of  learning  a 
vocation  during  the  plastic  years  from  14  to  18  opens  many  large 
opportunities  for  growth  in  culture  and  civic  insight  of  very  manifest 
kinds.  If  these  opportunities  include  extensive  contacts  with  books, 
substantial  periods  of  association  with  superior  men  and  women,  and 
much  voluntary  cooperation  and  "mixing"  with  the  selected  per- 
sonalities normally  composing  high  school  student  bodies,  then 
indeed,  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that,  within  limits,  high  school 
attendance  and  participation  alone  constitute  valuable  components 
of  a  "liberal  education." 

But  what  of  the  studies  themselves — ^the  expensive  instruction  and 
training  which  are  the  immediate  primary  purposes  for  which  the  com- 
munity provides  the  free,  palatially  housed,  high  school?  In  what 
respects,  for  whom,  and  to  what  extent  do  these  now  make  substantial 
contributions  to  genuine  liberal  education?  We  may  have  expecta- 
tions and  beliefs  here,  but  we  possess  little  certitude,  almost  no  scien- 
tific understanding. 

For  the  present  we  can  certainly  make  some  progress  by  giving 
"credit  recognition"  to  as  many  kinds  of  educative  activity  as  prac- 
ticable instead  of,  as  now,  restricting  it  only  to  traditional  studies. 

The  algebra,  chemistry,  and  foreign  language  grammar  in  which 
high  school  students  are  drilled  doubtless  possess  some  educational 
value  for  all,  possibly  much  value  for  some.  But  so  also  do  the  phys- 
ical sports,  the  club  activities,  dances,  and  the  other  voluntary  activi- 
ties in  which  students  indulge.  The  debates,  dramatic  activities, 
musical  recitals,  "current  events"  classes  and  other  cooperative 
"enterprises"  in  learning  which  gifted  teachers  and  principals  some- 
times initiate  and  guide  have  their  values  which,  again,  may  be  very 
great  indeed  for  some  pupils.  Outside  the  school  many  students, 
according  to  interests  and  environmental  influences,  read  abundantly 
of  library  books  or  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  freely  patronize  the 
movies,  take  music  lessons,  share  in  the  work  of  farm,  home,  or  shop, 
work  with  the  Boy  Scouts,  take  actual  part  in  chiu'ch  functions,  or 
earn  wages  on  their  own  account.  All  these  things  are  educative — 
perhaps  harmfully  educative  at  times.  Some  probably  possess  educa- 
tive values  far  beyond  an3rthing  that  our  formal  and  rather  thin 
secondary  school  pedagogical  theory  can  yet  envisage  and  evaluate. 

The  historic  or  prototype  secondary  schools — some  of  which  still 
survive  in  America  no  less  than  in  England,  France,  and  Germany — 
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recognized  no  official  concern  with  any  but  'Hhe  studies  that  really 
educate" — as  an  upholder  of  the  traditional  pedagogy  would  put  it. 
English  boarding  schools  seem  always  to  have  tolerated  not  only 
sports,  dormitory  self-government  (often  of  oligrachic  rather  than 
democratic  kinds),  and  a  great  deal  of  ''social  education"  through  the 
never-ending  club  intercourse  in  dining  hall,  on  playground,  and  in 
study  rooms;  but  they  also  smiled  half-indulgently  and  half-con- 
temptuously  on  the  collecting  of  "bugs,"  the  "fooling"  with 
electricity,  and  the  avid  "bookish"  interests  of  many  of  their  most 
enterprising  and  promising  students. 

Contemporary  educational  ideals  are,  however,  set  against  permit- 
ting so  much  good  water  to  run  to  waste  or  at  best  only  to  sustain  by 
chance  some  vegetation  along  the  banks  of  the  stream.  It  thinks  in 
figures  of  conservation,  of  purposive  irrigation.  The  soil  out  of 
which  spring  the  less  harmful  "natural  activities"  of  adolescent  youth 
is  now  conceived  as  a  fertile  soil,  capable,  under  cultivation,  of  pro- 
ducing rich  crops  instead  of  some  wild  fruits  and  flowers — and  weedsl 

But  our  official  educational  machinery  is  not  only  imsuited  to  the 
realizing  of  the  new  purposes — much  of  it  severely  blocks  the  way  to 
needed  reforms.  The  gradings,  credits,  certificates  and  diplomas 
which  attest  standing  and  confer  distinction,  apply  only  to  the  formal 
studies.  Laboratory  and  shop  work  were  allowed  "credit"  only  after 
a  long  campaign.  Each  new  subject  introduced  must  rim  a  long 
gaimtlet  before  it  can  be  given  a  certificate  or  diploma  of  recognition. 

Probably  these  difficulties  attending  the  adoption  of  new  studies 
are  not  undesirable  so  long  as  the  word  "credit"  stands  for  just  one 
t3rpe  of  educational  product.  Certainly  it  would  appear  ridiculous  to 
propose  that  attendance  on  movies  should  be  given  the  same  kind  of 
credit  as  systematic  study  of  foreign  languages.  Ought  football 
activity  be  credited  in  accordance  with  the  same  standards  as  labora- 
tory work  in  physics?  Participation  in  young  peoples  society  work  in 
churches  may  be,  for  some,  highly  educative,  as  respects  moral  growth, 
acquisition  of  experience,  and  preparation  for  useful  living;  but  could 
any  high  school  give  it  credit  on  a  par  with  drill  in  mathematics? 

The  inmiediately  practicable  solution  of  the  problems  here  im- 
plied— ^that  is,  of  promoting  and  duly  recognizing  all  kinds  of  worth- 
while educational  values — ^is  the  development  of  at  least  two  kinds  of 
school  credits  which  we  can,  for  convenience,  designate  respectively  as 
alpha  and  beta  credits.  Let  alpha  credits  be  given  only  for  those 
educational  results  that  are,  on  the  one  hand,  projective — ^that  is,  of 
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which  the  principal  use,  outcome,  or  functioning  lies  years  ahead  in 
adult  life — and  on  the  other  are  the  products  of  training  or  drill. 

Let  beta  units  be  given  for  those  types  of  educational  activity 
which  are,  on  the  one  hand  developmental — ^that  is,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal conscious  outcomes  and  satisfactions  lie  in  the  present — and  on 
the  other  are  the  products  of  relatively  naturalistic  learning. 

Systematic  training  in  abilities  to  use  a  foreign  language  or  mathe- 
matics obviously  should  give  alpha  units,  at  least  in  the  case  of  all 
those  students  who  will  probably  put  to  some  genuine  cultural, 
civic,  or  vocational  use  the  powers  thus  expensively  acquired.  Danc- 
ing and  field  sports  ought,  no  less  obviously,  to  be  given  beta  credits 
in  the  case  of  all  those  who  pursue  them  with  zest  and  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  for  developmental  education  which  the  proper 
authorities  support. 

A  certain  proportion  of  high  school  students  are  not  only  willing, 
but  eagerly  desirous,  of  doing  large  amounts  of  reading  outside  of  school 
hours  and  of  school  terms.  Their  more  or  less  spontaneously  devel- 
oped tastes  are  sometimes  on  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  level,  some- 
times on  the  Atlantic  Monthly  level.  In  either  case  it  is  possible  for 
genuine  "teachers  of  literature"  (of  whom  we  have  as  yet  precious 
few  among  our  high  school  English  language  teachers — and  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  we  have  never  seriously  tried  to  get  them)  to 
cooperate  with  these  eager  self-educators  in  widening  the  range,  deepen- 
ing the  appreciations,  and  supplementing  with  helpful  suggestions, 
their  cultural  readings.  But  there  are  many  reasons  why  this  indi- 
vidual play-like,  out-of-school  activity,  valuable  as  it  is,  should  not  be 
paid  for  in  the  same  currency  as  that  provided  for  classroom  training 
in  "hard  work"  subjects  that  are  but  remotely  related  to  present 
natural  interests,  however  important  will  be  their  contributions  to 
later  culture,  productive  work,  and  social  service. 

In  contrast  with  general  reading  let  us  take  chemistry,  mechanical 
drawing,  bookkeeping,  or  typewriting.  Though  the  actual  objectives 
of  these  are  still  ill-defined  in  secondary  school  pedagogy,  it  is  probable 
that  their  controlling  purposes  should  be  vocational  or  prevocational. 
In  either  case  they  possess  only  deferred  or  projective  values  for  stu- 
dents. In  either  case  they  should  not  be  studied  unless  they  can  be 
studied  long  and  toeU — that  is,  imless  the  study  gives  the  kind  of 
detailed  and  accurate  training  in  technique  and  towards  the  accumula- 
tion of  exact  knowledge  of  the  kind  that  will  persist  with  little  impair- 
ment well  into  adult  life. 
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Work  in  these  fields  obviously  deserves  alpha  credits,  at  least  on 
the  part  of  all  those  who  will  probably  at  later  dates  use  to  social 
advantage  the  expensive  training  thus  offered. 

The  importance  of  differentiating  credit  values  for  at  least  the 
categories  of  objectives  here  under  consideration  arises  primarily 
from  the  fundamental  and  inescapable  fact  that  methods  in  the  two 
fields  are  not  only  very  unlike^  but  more  or  less  mutually  hostile  to  each 
other.  The  best  methods  for  the  alpha  subjects  are  very  probably  the 
worst  methods  for  the  beta  subjects,  and  vice  versa.  The  best  methods 
for  the  beta  subjects  certainly  involve  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
play  spirit  at  its  finest.  No  less  certainly,  the  best  methods  for  the 
alpha  subjects  involve  the  work  spirit  in  its  higher  forms.  Physical, 
intellectual,  and  social  play  are  as  old  as  the  race — they  are  the  ancient 
methods  of  growth,  of  development.  Physical  and  social  work  of  pro- 
longed and  routine  character  are  probably  not  one  hundred  centuries 
old,  even  among  the  stocks  cradled  in  the  north  temperate  zone; 
whilst  true  intellectual  work  began  only  in  that  historic  day-before- 
yesterday  when  our  forbears  in  Europe  settled  down  to  tillage  and  the 
building  of  towns.  Work,  and  even  more,  training  for  work,  are 
highly  artificial  things,  imposed,  if  not  by  Adam's  offense,  at  least  no 
earlier  than  his  time  by  man's  determination  to  be  civilized.  Play  is 
an  ancient  heritage  almost  as  natural  as  eating  and  resting  and  sleeping 
— and  this  applies  hardly  less  to  play  of  mind  and  social  fellowship 
than  to  play  of  "big"  muscles. 

Education  towards  beta  objectives  can  readily  and  economically  be 
greatly  individualized.  Efficiency  and  economy  in  education  towards 
alpha  objectives  seem  always  to  have  required  the  regimented  and  dis- 
ciplinary procedures  still  familiar  in  all  secondary  schools.  Perhaps 
such  procedures  are  here  unavoidable,  just  as  system,  organization  and 
substantial  amounts  of  regimentation  seem  unavoidable  in  large  scale 
and  efficient  economic  production. 

Supervision,  direction,  conference,  and  testing  can  be  intermittent, 
occasional,  and  often  dispensable  in  the  pursuit  of  beta  objectives. 
No  such  laxity  may  be  tolerated  in  proper  training  towards  alpha 
objectives,  at  least  if  historic  experience  is  any  guide  to  the  inherent 
nature  of  any  but  very  exceptional  adolescents. 

Two-TEAB  General  High  School  Curricula 

The  American  high  school  has  long  perpetrated  one  form  of  cruel 
wrong-doing  for  which  its  democratic  aspirations  should  years  ago 
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have  taught  it  to  find  corrective  measures.  We  are  delighted  and 
proud  that  the  public  high  school  draws  its  students  hardly  less  from 
the  ranks  of  artisans  than  from  those  of  prof essional  men  and  merchants. 
We  hope  that  ere  long  large  proportions  of  those  who  must  be  manual 
workers  shall  have  had  something  of  high  school  education. 

But  we  complacently  shut  our  minds  to  the  great  economic  fact 
that  in  the  case  of  families  of  normal  size — ^from  four  to  six  children — 
only  men  of  exceptional  earning  power  can  afford  to  keep  their  children 
in  full-time  schools  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Educators  write 
papers  and  cite  statistics  as  to  ^'high  school  mortality."  The  stupen- 
dous thing  in  modem  high  school  evolution  is  not  high  school  mortality 
at  all,  but  high  school  "vitality."  The  really  significant  and  hopeful 
thing,  sociologically  considered,  is  not  that  so  many  pupils  "drop  out," 
but  that  so  many  enter  and  stay  for  at  least  one  or  two  years. 

Because  of  ancient  academic  tradition  and  subservience  to  college 
admission  standards,  we  usually  permit  from  50  to  70  per  cent  of  all 
those  youths  who  have  entered  oxxr  high  school  to  leave  after  attend- 
ance of  from  one  to  three  years  with  no  kindly  good-bye  and  not  a 
single  token  of  recognition.  Even  worse,  we  permit  a  kind  of  rumor  to 
go  abroad  that  they  are  "failures."  They  must  leave  furtively, 
asking  for  no  ceremonially  conferred  tokens  symbolic  of  their  effort 
and  achievement. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  youth  each  year  enter  high  schools  who 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  cannot  stay  four  years.  They  and  their 
parents  are  asking  for  some  educational  bread  and  we  give  them  little 
but  stones — mostly  in  the  shape  of  algebra,  the  beginnings  of  a  modem 
language  and  some  very  formal  English.  It  is  submitted  that  our 
policy  here  constitutes  an  educational  crime  of  the  first  magnitude,  if 
it  is  permissible  to  characterize  as  crimes,  omissions  and  conunis- 
sions  that  are  chiefly  due  to  a  kind  of  deep-rooted  social  stupidity  for 
which  in  the  last  analysis  all  society  is  responsible. 

Every  high  school  should,  in  the  writer's  estimation,  offer  one  or 
more  flexible  curricula  designed  as  fully  and  richly  as  practicable 
to  provide  for  the  further  liberal  education  of  youths  who  at  or  about 
fourteen  years  of  age  have  completed  elementary  school  work  and  who 
need,  and  can  afford  to  take,  two  more  years  of  general  education. 
We  ought  to  have  a  body  of  educational  literature  built  about  this 
ideal.  The  reform  suggested  can  be  inaugurated  in  any  high  school 
next  week  if  the  faculty  spirit  is  willing.  Take  from  the  present 
offerings — ^in  literature,  general  science,  English  language,  practical 
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arts,  history,  social  sciences,  and  others — those  studies  one  or  two  years 
of  which  would  probably  be  well  worth  while  for  the  types  of  students 
under  consideration.  Such  a  flexible  curriculum  should  be  constructed 
in  the  light  of  the  studied  needs  of  some  well-defined  case  group  as 
follows: 

Given,  in  an  industrial  city,  300  boys,  14  years  of  age,  who  have 
finished  the  eighth  grade  and  whose  family  and  other  circumstances 
indicate  a  strong  probability  that  they  can  and  will  remain  but  two 
years  in  high  school.  These  boys  come  mostly  from  ''working  class" 
(manual  laborers)  homes  where  families  are  large  and  family  income 
not  in  excess  of  $2200  per  year.  The  bo3rs  will  probably  become 
manual  workers  and  clerks  themselves,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  on  a 
slightly  higher  level  than  their  parents.  They  must  become  substan- 
tially self-supporting  at  16,  or  about;  and  that  is  usually  the  best  age 
also  for  them  to  enter  apprenticeship  or  to  begin  as  factory  ''helpers'' 
if  they  are  to  become  vocationally  efficient.  Most  of  them  are  of  not 
far  below  the  average  or  of  only  slightly  superior  ability — ^their  very 
ablest  brothers  and  sisters  will  usually  be  helped  to  other  vocational 
destinations,  even  at  great  parental  sacrifices. 
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THE  FORT  WAYNE  PLAN  OF  STUDENT  TEACHING, 
OBSERVATION  AND  REPORTS 

JESSIE  A.  LANE 
Detroit  Teachers  College 

(Continued  from  January  issue) 
TWENTY-EIGHTH  WEEK 


Btudbht  PAsnoirATioM  nr  CT.iia-EOOii 
Dvms 

^each  the  leflflons  planned  last  week. 


IUaoino.  OBnBTAnoif, 
AMD  RaroBT 

Lesson  for  Appreciation 

What  does  the  term  "appreciation" 
mean  to  you?  Give  an  example  in 
explanation. 

Explain  the  difference  between 
aesthetic,  social,  and  intelleotual 
appreciation. 

Of  what  value  to  the  child  is  the 
lesson  for  appreciation? 

Using  the  following  outline  describe 
one  appreciation  lesson  of  each  of  the 
above  types  which  you  have  heard 
taught  this  week. 

1.  Preparation. 

2.  Presentation, 
(a)  Lecture. 

Q>)  Codperation. 

(c)  niustration,  or 

(d)  Creation. 

3.  Summary. 
Readings: 

Maxwell:  '* Observation  of  Teach- 
ing," pp.  84-90. 

Strayer:  "Brief  Course  in  the 
Teaching  Process,"  pp.  78--84, 
202-207,  212-214. 

From  the  twenty-ninth  week  to  the 
thirty-sixth  week,  inclusive,  each 
student  should  have  entire  charge  of 
the  room  to  which  she  is  assigned  dur- 
ing one  and  one  half  hours  per  day, 
four  days  per  week,  this  time,  if 
poi^ble  to  consist  of  consecutive 
periods.  Written  plans  should  be 
prepared  for  every  lesson  taught. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  lesson  plan 
the  student  should  state  the  type  of 
lesson  and  give  the  reason  why  she 
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thinks  that  type  should  be  used.  In 
the  platuB  prepared  thia  week  there 
should  be  included,  one  lesson  for 
appreciation,  one  inductive  lesson,  and 
two  deductive  lessons.  In  each  of 
these  plans  state  how  the  McMurry 
standiyrds  are  met. 


TWENTY-NINTH  WEEK 


StUDBNT  PaBTXCIPATIOM  in   CliiM'-BOOM 

Duma 
*Take  entire  charge  of  the  room  for  one 
and  one  half  hours  per  day. 

*Teach  the  lessons  planned  last  week. 


Rbaoing,  OaaaBVATioir, 

AND   RnPOBT 

Examinations  and  Tests 
What  is  the  purpose  of  an  exami- 
nation or  test? 
When  should  tests  be  given? 
Under  what  conditions  should  the 
standard  tests  be  given?     tests  organ- 
ised by  the  teacher? 

In  tests  organised  by  the  teacher 
what  type  of  questions  should  be  asked? 
Of  what  use  are  the  results  obtained 
by  examinations  and  tests? 

How  can  one  best  test  the  results 

of  teaching  in  Grades  I,  II,  and  III? 

Answer  with  regard  to  specific  subjects. 

Readings: 

Bagley:   "Educative   Process/'  pp. 

333-334. 
Earhart:  "Types  of  Teaching/'  pp. 

189-190. 
Strayer:     "Brief     Course    in     the 

Teaching  Process/'  pp.  102-106. 
Thomdike:  "Principles  of  Teaching/' 

pp.  256-264. 
Monroe:    "Measuring   the   Results 

of  Teaching/'  Chap.  1. 
In  the  lesson  plans  for  next  week 
include  two  appreciation  lessons.     Pre> 
pare  tests  to  be  given  in  two  subjects. 


THIRTIETH  WEEK 


SrpDBNT   PaNTICTPATION  in   CliASB-BOOll 

Dums 

*Teach  tiie  lessons  planned  last  week. 

*Give  the  tests  planned  last  week.  In 
a  written  statement  summarize  the 
results  obtained  by  these  tests  and  make 
recommendations  with  regard  to  material 
and  method  of  future  lessons  in  these 


Rbadino.  Obbbbvation, 

AND   RbPOBT 

Readings: 

Monroe:  "Measuring  the  Results  of 
Teaching/'  Chap.  7. 

After  carefully  studying  the  explan* 
ations  and  directions  given  in  the 
above  reading,   each  student  should 
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flibjects.  Hand  this  statemont  to  the 
traizung  teacher  for  eriticiam  and 
•correction. 


prepare  a  timed-eentence  q>eUing  test 
baaed  upon  the  Ayres  scale.  After  the 
test  has  been  prepared,  the  stadent 
should  give  it  to  the  training  teacher 
until  she  has  thoroughly  mastered  the 
technique  involved. 

Students  in  Grades  I  and  II  wiU 
prepare  the  test  for  a  higher  grade 
which  will  be  assigned  to  them  for  the 
purpose. 

In  the  lessons  planned  for  next 
week,  include  one  drill  lesson,  one 
topical  recitation  lesson,  requiring 
the  use  of  illustrative  material,  and 
one  question-and-answer  recitation 
lesson  in  which  all  pivotal  questions 
are  thought  questions. 


THIRTY-FIRST  WEEK 


flTUPBNT  PaBTICIPATIOM  IN  ClAM-BOOM 

Dums 

*Give  the  spelling  test  planned  last 
week. 

*Af ter  these  tests  have  been  given  the 
training  teacher  will  teach  the  students 
how  to  score  the  results  and  how  to  make 
a  graph  showing  the  individual  and  class 
scores  with  reference  to  the  standard. 
After  the  graph  has  been  made  each 
student  should  write  out  recommen- 
dations with  regard  to  the  material 
and  method  in  future  lessons  in  spdling. 
These  recommendations  should  be  based 
upon  the  results  obtained  in  the  test. 
<For  discussion  of  remedial  measures, 
refer  to  Chap.  7,  Monroe's  "  Measuring, 
the  Results  of  Teaching.") 


RiADnro,  OBswnrATioi*, 

AND  RbPOBT 

Projects 

What  is  meant  by  "teaching  by 
projects"? 

Wherein  does  this  type  of  teaching 
differ  from  the  old  formal  type?  In 
what  respects  is  it  an  improvement  over 
the  old  type? 

In  your  own  words,  distinguish 
between  the  two  types  of  projects 
described  by  McMurry. 

Describe  in  detail  one  project  of 
each  of  the  above  types  which  you 
have  at  some  time  observed  in  the 
training  school. 
Readings: 

McMurry:  "Teaching  by  Projects," 
pp.  1-33. 

Freeland:     "Modem     Elementary 
School  Practice,"  pp.  369-^1. 

Include  in  the  lesson  plans  for  next 
week,  one  question-and-answer  reci- 
tation, one  dramatisation  lesson,  one 
study  lesson  and  one  inductive  lesson. 
In  each  of  these  lesson  plans,  state 
how  you  expect  to  meet  the  McMurry 
standards  when  teaching  it. 

Prepare  test  questions  for  a  test  in 
one  subject. 
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THIRTY-SECOND  WEEK 


Studbnt  Pabticipation  in  Cla8»-koom 

DUTUBS 

*Teach  the  lessons  planned  last  week. 

*Give  the  test  for  which  questions  were 
prepared  last  week. 

After  the  tests  have  been  given,  make 
a  statement  concerning  the  information 
you  have  obtained  from  the  results. 


RBADZNO,  OBSBKVATIOir, 
AND  RbpOBT 

Projects  {Continued) 
Is  it  possible  for  one  to  teach  by 
projects  without  neglecting  the  units 
of  subject  matter  prescribed  in  a 
regular  course  of  study?  E^lain 
fully. 

Plan  in  detail  one  project  of  the 
first  type  as  described  by  McMuny. 
This  project  must  be  such  as  can  be 
completed  within  two  weeks  after  it 
is  started.  The  plan  should  provide 
for  the  following  details: 

1.  Teacher's  aim. 

2.  Pupil's  problem. 

3.  Preparation.  (This  should  indi- 
cate the  manner  and  the  class  period 
in  which  you  expect  to  have  the  prob- 
lem raised  and  how  you  will  devdop 
your  plan  from  the  suggestions  which 
the  children  will  probably  offer.) 

4.  Organisation  of  class. 

5.  Method  of  procedure. 

6.  The  units  of  subject  matter  from 
the  regular  course  of  study  which  you 
expect  to  teach  in  connection  with  the 
project. 

7.  Necessary  materials. 
Readings: 

For   suggestions   and   examples   of 

projects  see: 
Dobbs: ''Illustrative  Handwork." 
Dobbs:  "Primary  Handwork." 
Twentieth  Year  Book  Part  I. 
Current   numbers   of   the   Primary 
EdtuxUion  Magazine. 
Plan  lessons  for  next  week's  teaching. 


THIRTY-THIRD  WEEK 


STVDBNT   PABUCIPAnON   IN   CliJM'-EOOli 

*Teach  the  lessons  planned  last  week. 

*Begin  the  project  planned  last  week. 

Keep  an  exact  record  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  project  was  started,  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out,  the 
difficulties  which  you  met  and  how  they 


Rbadino,  Obsbbvation, 

AND   RbPOBT 

The  Review  Lesson 
In    what    sense    does    a    "review" 

mean  a  "new  view"? 
What  is  the  purpose   of  a  review 

lesson?    When  should  a  review  lesson 

be  taught? 
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were  overcome,  the  units  of  subject 
matter  which  you  were  able  to  teach  or  to 
drill  upon  during  the  progress  of  the 
project  and  the  results  obtained  with 
regard  to  subject  matter  learned  and 
desirable  personal  or  group  character- 
istics devdoped. 


What  are  the  characteristics  of  a 
good  review  lesson? 

Give  an  example  of  material  which 
could  be  reviewed  by  means  of  an 
appreciation  lesson,  a  dramatisation 
lesson,  a  topical  recitation,  a  deductive 
lesson. 

Outline   two   good    review    lessons 
observed  this  week.     Why  "good"? 
Readings: 

McMurry:  "Method  of  the  Recita- 
tion," pp.  152-165,  223-224,  174- 
181. 

Klapper:  "Principles  of  Educational 
Practice,"  pp.  215-218. 

Bagley:  "Educative  Process,"  pp. 
331-332. 

Strayer : "  Brief  Course  in  the  Teach- 
ing Process,"  pp.  101-104. 

Plan  the  lessons  to  be  taught  next 
week. 

After  carefully  studying  the  explana- 
tions and  directions  in  Monroe's 
"Measuring  the  Results  of  Teaching," 
Chap.  4,  learn  by  the  method  ex- 
plained in  the  thirtieth  week's  program 
the  technique  of  giving  the  Courtis 
Arithmetic  Tests,  Series  B. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  WEEK 


Studuct  Pabtictpatiow  nf  Clab«-boom 
Dunss 

*Give-the  Courtis  Arithmetic  tests  to 
one  dass,  score  the  results,  and  make  a 
graph  showing  the  individual  and  class 
scores  with  reference  to  the  standard. 

Students  in  the  first  three  grades  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  give  these 
tests  to  a  higher  grade  class. 

*Make  a  list  of  the  deficiencies  in 
training  as  revealed  by  the  tests  and 
state  where  further  class  drill  is  needed. 


Rbadino,  OBsnnrATiON, 

AKD   RbPOBT 

Oral  Reading  Tests 
Readings: 

Monroe:  "Measuring  the  Results  of 
Teaching,"  Chap.  3. 

Study  the  technique  involved  in 
giving  the  Gray  Oral  Reading  Test. 
Practice  by  giving  the  test  to  the 
other  students  and  to  the  training 
teacher. 

Include  in  the  lesson  plans  for  next 
week,  one  appreciation  lesson,  one 
inductive  lesson  and  two  review  lessons 
and  one  deductive  lesson. 
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THIRTy.PIFTH  WEEK 


Sruswrr  Pabticifaiion  in  CfJM  boom 

Du'fUM 

*Teaoh  the  leflaons  planned  last  week. 

^ilnish  the  project. 

Give  the  Gray  Oral  Reading  test  to 
one  class  of  children.  (While  the  student 
gives  this  test  the  training  teacher  should 
remain  in  an  inconspicuous  place  in  the 
room  and  make  note  of  any  errors  of  pro- 
cedure on  the  part  of  the  student.) 

Score  the  results  of  the  test  and  make 
a  graph  showing  the  individual  and  class 
scores  with  reference  to  the  standard. 

Make  a  statement  of  the  types  of  errors 
which  occurred  most  frequently  and 
suggest  measures  which  might  be  taken 
to  eliminate  them. 


RaADnra,  QBSBXTAnow, 
AND  RavoBT 

Silent  Reading  Tests 
Readings: 

Monroe:  ''Measuring  the  Results  of 
Teaching,"  Chap.  3. 

Study  cardTully  the  technique  in- 
volved in  giving  the  Gray  Silent  Read- 
ing Test.  Practice  by  giving  the  test 
to  other  students  and  to  the  training 
teacher. 

Include  in  the  lessons  planned  for 
next  week,  one  dramatisation,  one 
question-and-answer  recitation  lescion, 
and  two  study  lessons. 

Write  up  the  report  on  the  project, 
following  the  suggestions  given  in  the 
program  for  the  thirty-thiid  week. 

Was  your  project  a  success?  Give  a 
specific  reason  for  your  answer. 


THIRTY-SIXTH  WEEK 


StUDBNT  pABWCTyATIOIf  DC  GlAM-BOOM 
DUTOM 

Give  the  Gray  Silent  Reading  Test 
to  one  class  of  children.  (Students  in 
the  lower  grades  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  these  tests  in  a  higher 
grade.) 

Make  a  graph  showing  the  individual 
and  class  scores  with  reference  to  the 
standard  score. 


Rbadino,  OmSBBTAnON, 
AND   RbPOBT 

Each  student  should  make  a  list 
of  the  topics  upon  which  she  has 
written  reports  in  connection  with  the 
practice  teaching  course.  Under  each 
topic  she  should  write  in  brief  state- 
ments what  she  considers  to  be  the 
three  most  important  points  which  as 
a  teacher  she  should  remember  con- 
cerning that  topic. 
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OBSERVATION,  PARTICIPATION,  AND  PRACTICE 
TEACHING  FOR  A  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGE 

STELLA  BRADFIELD 
La  Grange  Collegei  Georgia 

The  tentative  proposals  of  this  paper  are  made  as  a  first  step  in 
working  out  a  procediire  to  meet  a  purely  local  situation  where  initial 
work  is  to  be  done  in  using  a  city  system  for  laboratory  purposes  for  a 
Liberal  Arts  College. 

Before  preparing  this  program  the  writer  studied  carefully  the 
earlier  work  done  in  this  field  by  Mr.  Hugh  Stuart  and  Mr.  Hugh 
Pryor  and  obtained  from  them  valuable  suggestions.  This  manu- 
script, however,  varies  from  these  earlier  proposals  in  the  following 
points:  First,  the  program  continues  over  a  period  of  four  semesters — 
the  Junior  and  the  Senior  years  of  college  work — ^following  somewhat, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  plan  developed  first  in  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
BtdleHn,  Number  14.  Second,  the  observation  centers  around  eight 
major  topics,  one  for  each  month  of  observation,  with  two  "floating" 
topics  to  be  assigned  as  the  occasions  arise.  Third,  there  is  a  sequence 
in  the  arrangement  of  these  topics,  combining  the  order  of  time  of  the 
school  year  with  a  logical  order  of  observing  the  factors  in  the  teaching 
process. 

The  schools  open  to  the  student-teachers  of  this  college  will  be 
eight  grammar  schools  (enrollment  going  as  high  as  seven  hundred 
pupils),  and  one  high  school,  with  four  sections  to  the  year  through 
the  first  three  years,  and  with  three  sections  in  the  fourth  year.  These 
schools  are  located  in  different  sections  of  the  city  and  will  give  con- 
tact with  the  various  types  of  children  usually  represented  in  a  city 
system  of  twenty  thousand  people. 

The  work  in  the  first  two  semesters — the  Junior  college  year — ^will 
be  devoted:  First,  to  directed  observation;  and  second,  to  participat- 
ion in  very  simple  activities.  The  aim  of  this  year  is  to  initiate  the 
student-teacher  into  the  school-room  so  that  she  may  come  to  be 
somewhat  at  home  in  the  characteristic  atmosphere  of  every-day 
school  life. 

The  teachers  selected  for  observation  will  be  teachers  of  outstanding 
merit — the  best  the  system  affords — in  their  special  field  of  work. 
Pupils  will  keep  full  notes  on  such  topics  as  school  hygiene,  school 
routine,  curricula,  methods  of  conducting  recitations,  tests  and 
measurements,   supervised   study,   discipline,   and   extra   curricular 
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activities.  Data  will  be  carefully  gathered  from  all  tests  made. 
Notes  on  all  work  observed  will  be  used  for  conferences  and  weekly 
class-room  discussions. 

The  partial  participation,  which  is  to  represent  the  second  step, 
will  be  the  out-growth  of  any  assistance  the  student-teacher  may  be 
able  to  give  to  the  room-teacher  in  any  and  as  many  particulars  as 
possible.  This  may  begin  at  any  time  during  the  observation  period. 
Limited  practice  teaching — ^the  third  stage — may  be  early  available 
through  the  needs  of  small  groups  of  backward  children  or  pupils 
that  have  been  absent  from  school.  In  dealing  with  these  groups, 
even  at  the  beginning,  class-room  teaching  will  be  the  plan  rather  than 
tutoring  methods;  for  abundant  experience  in  tutoring  may  be  had  at 
any  time  among  college  students.  The  student-teacher  may  also 
get  some  practice  in  supervising  study  in  the  class-room  and  in  the 
library. 

In  the  third  semester — ^at  the  beginning  of  the  Senior  year — ^the 
student-teacher  will  select  her  special  field  for  practice  teaching  and, 
if  in  high  school,  one  or  two  subjects  of  major  interest.  The  plan  for 
this  work  will  of  necessity  be  largely  individual,  worked  out  by  the 
student-teacher,  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the 
college,  and  the  class-room  or  departmental  teacher.  The  student- 
teacher  will  observe  the  regular  teacher  for  several  days,  get  and  study 
the  assignments,  make  her  own  plans  each  day,  and  criticize  them  in 
the  light  of  the  lesson  taught  by  the  room-teacher.  After  this  she 
will  begin  actual  teaching  imder  careful  supervision. 

The  fourth  and  last  semester  in  college  will  endeavor  to  relate  and 
correlate  the  information  gained  in  the  previous  semesters.  Theory 
will  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  personal  observation  and  teaching 
experience,  in  order  that  it  may  be  formulated  into  a  serviceable  guide 
for  independent  work. 

It  is  the  hope  of  this  plan  to  afford  the  city  sjrstem  a  definite  benefit, 
commensurate,  if  possible,  with  the  aid  it  will  give  to  the  college  work 
in  the  following  ways:  By  finally  lightening  the  teaching  load  of  the 
room-teacher;  by  collecting  materials  for  class-work;  by  acting  as 
substitute  teachers;  by  taking  part  in  the  play-groimd  activities,  and 
the  like. 

Program  for  Observation  and  Participation 

First  Month. — Observation  is  to  begin  early  in  the  year,  in  order 
that  the  student-teachers  may  observe  the  first  steps  in  such  important 
work  as; 
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Seating  of  children 

(a)  Manner  of  determining  seating 

(&)  Evidence  of  attention  paid  by  the  teacher  to  the  phyaioal 

needs  of  the  pupil. 
Establishing  economical  routine 

(a)  In  class 

1.  Method  of  establishing  routine.  Does  the  teacher  give 
the  same  order  every  time;  does  she  confuse  the  pupils 
with  varying  commands,  etc.? 

2.  Economy  of  the  routine  estabUshed.  Is  the  plan  of 
passing  pupils  in  and  and  out  of  the  room  simple  and 
direct?    Can  materials  be  passed  quickly,  etc.? 

3.  Continued  observation  of  routine.  Do  the  pupils  from 
the  beginning  make  the  work  light?  Is  there  a  fine 
room-spirit  regarding  routine? 

(b)  Inter-class 

1.  Is  management  here  an  end?  That  is,  is  it  to  teach 
pupils  self-control,  co-operation,  etc.? 

2.  Do  the  classes  know  how  to  follow  and  mark  time? 
X  3.  Do  problems  of  discipline  arise  here? 

Ventilating  and  heating 

(a)  System   used.    Do   the   pupils   imderstand   the   system? 
Why  should  they? 

(b)  Condition  of  air  in  the  room.     Hot,  stuffy,  comfortable? 
Sanitation  and  hygiene 

(a)  Water  supply  and  drinking  facilities 

(b)  Sanitary  care  of  building 

1.  Is  dust  eliminated  in  sweeping? 

2.  Are  all  rooms  kept  in  sanitary  condition? 

(c)  Lighting  of  building 

(d)  Hygienic  habit  formation 

1.  Cleanliness  of  pupils 

2.  Nutrition,  school  lunches,  etc. 
Decorations  of  school-room 

(a)  Pictures 

1.  Relation  to  life  or  work  of  pupil 

2.  Educational  value  of  pictures 

(b)  Blackboard  work 

1.  Kinds  of  work.  Is  it  the  pupils'  or  teacher's  work,  or 
both? 
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(c)  Flowers 

1.  Are   the    pupils   given   any   responsibility   concerning 
them? 
(cQ  General  impression  of  the  room 

1.  Do  the  decorations  become  dust  catchers? 

2.  Does  the  room  appear  littered  or  orderly  in  its  decoration? 

3.  Was  the  room  decorated  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
teacher  or  the  pupil? 

Second  Month, — Student-teachers  will,  while  observing,  act  when 
needed,  as  assistants  to  the  school  phjrsician  or  nurse  in: 

1.  Testing  sight,  hearing,  heart-action,  etc. 

2.  Looking  for  communicable  diseases. 

3.  Finding  defects  that  should  be  remedied  or  removed. 

4.  Noting  percentage  of  defects  found  in  pupils. 

5.  Making  out  reports  to  be  filed  and  to  be  sent  to  the  parent. 

6.  Visiting,  if  necessary,  the  homes  where  reports  are  sent,  to 
observe: 

(a)  Conditions  in  the  home 

(6)  Attitude  of  the  parents  toward  the  report  sent. 

Third  Month. — Study  of  rolls  for  attendance  and  punctuality. 

1.  Study  of  excuses:  follow  up  work 

(a)  Do  the  excuses  show  causes  to  be  sickness,  bad  weather, 
duties  outside  of  school,  pleasure  trips,  or  indifference? 
Classify  and  analyze. 

2.  Study  of  variation  of  attendance  for  different  rooms 
(a)  Of  the  same  grade 

(6)  Of  different  grades 
(c)  Of  different  schools. 

3.  Study  of  the  teacher's  attitude  toward  the  attendance  and 
punctuality  of  her  room. 

Fourth  Month. — Study  of  teachers. 
1.  Personality 

(a)  Is  she  a  healthy,  normal  person? 

(6)  Does  she  show  any  signs  of  "nerves?" 

(c)  Is  she  neatly  and  appropriately  dressed? 

(d)  Is  her  voice  well  modulated;  her  manner  sympathetic  and 
encouraging? 

{e)  Is  she  well-poised  in  the  school-room — with  good  address? 
(/)  Does  she  impress  you  as  being  a  scholarly,  cultured  woman? 
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2.  Method  of  instruction 

(o)  Does  she  always  keep  the  recitation  in  her  own  hands? 
(6)  Does  she  teach  by  question  and  answer?  by  topics?  by 

projects?    Hear    an    assignment    made    from    the    text? 

Note  variety  and  occasions  of  her  stock  of  procedures. 

(c)  Are  the  pupils  made  to  feel  responsible  for  a  contribution 
to  the  lesson? 

(d)  Are  the  pupils  encouraged  to  question  each  other  about 
information  contributed?  statements  made?  or  opinions 
given? 

(e)  Does  her  instruction  develop  initiative,  interest  in  the 
subject,  power  to  reason? 

(/)  What  do  you  consider  her  aim  in  the  lesson  taught? 

3.  Method  of  securing  order  or  discipline 
(a)  Devices  used  to  facilitate  her  work? 

(6)  Responsibility  felt  by  the  pupils  and  class  for  the  order  of 

the  room? 
(c)  Amount  of  conscious  effort  spent  in  securing  order  in  the 

room?    If  seemingly  no  conscious  effort  is  needed,  to  what 

do  you  attribute  this? 

4.  Results  obtained 

(a)  Do  the  pupils  work  independently?  take  the  initiative? 
reason  for  themselves?  co-operate  with  each  other? 

Fifth  Month. — Study  of  pupils  in  class. 

1.  General  impression  made  by  class  as  a  whole. 

2.  Attention  and  interest. 

3.  Intelligence  in  questions  asked. 

4.  Information  in  class  answers. 

5.  Gradation  or  class  average. 

Sixth  Month. — ^The  assignment  and  lesson  taught. 

1.  The  assignment 

(a)  Is  there  a  definite  problem  given  or  an  aim  to  be  sought? 

made  clear  to  the  class? 
(6)  Do  all  the  pupils  have  the  same  assignment  or  are  there 

variations  made  with  different  groups?    Comment. 

2.  Results  of  the  assignment,  to  be  observed  the  second  day 

(a)  Has  the  teacher  made  notes  on  all  work  assigned  and  called 

for  it? 

(b)  Did  the  pupils  get  all  work  assigned? 
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(c)  Did  they  carry  their  investigatioDB  any  further  than  re- 
quired? 

3.  The  lesson  taught 

(a)  What  form  of  recitation  is  used? 

1.  Question  and  answer? 

2.  Topical? 

3.  Project  method? 

4.  Socialized  recitation? 

5.  Methods  peculiar  to  the  teacher — i.e.,  personal  factors  in 
her  procedure. 

4.  Questions  asked 

(a)  Are  the  questions  suggestive  or  stimulating? 
(6)  Do  they  challenge  attention?    Why?    How? 

(c)  Do  they  produce  questions  from  the  class? 

(d)  Does  the  teacher  depend  entirely  on  questions  to  get  infor- 
mation from  the  class?    Other  means? 

Seventh   Month. — Supervised    study   and  individual  instruction. 

1.  In  class-room 
(a)  With  a  class 

Developing  a  "work-shop"  atmosphere  which  will  keep 
every  pupil  busy  but  free.    What  technique  is  available? 
What  can  you  formulate? 
(6)  With  individuals 

1.  Batavia  System, — the  student-teacher  observes  pupils  in 
class  and  takes  initiative  in  giving  aid  to  develop  pupil 
to  normal  growth.  What  elements  of  technique  can 
you  formulate? 

2.  In  library 

(a)  Suggesting  sources  of  information 

(b)  Helping  with  atlas  and  dictionary 

(c)  Forming  good  habits  of  note-taking.    What  general  prin- 

ciples can  you  formulate? 

Eighth  Month. — Standards,  tests,  and  examinations. 
1.  Preliminary  study  of  tests  used 

(a)  Intelligence  tests 

(6)  Subject  matter  tests 

(c)  Individual  and  group  tests. 
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2.  Results  of  tests 

(a)  Grading   papers.    What   principles   can   you   formulate? 
(&)  Marking  papers.    Any  principles? 
(c)  Comparing  with  norms. 

3.  Ranking  pupils 

(a)  Medians 

(b)  Average 

(c)  Range 

4.  Examinations 

(a)  Number  of  questions  asked  and  amount  of  time  given 
(6)  Nature  of  questions  asked 

1.  Fact  questions 

2.  Thought  or  problem  questions 

3.  Questions  calling  for  application  of  principles  learned 

4.  Other  types  of  test:  e.g.,  completion,  true — ^false,  etc. 
(c)  Atmosphere  of  room  during  examination.    Do  the  pupils 

seem  hurried  or  nervoms? 

In  addition  to  the  systematic  outline  given,  pupils  will  be  assigned 
as  the  occasions  arise  to  observe  the  following: 

1.  Management  of  school  on  a  rainy  day 

(a)  New  problems  at  opening 

1.  Care  for  the  physical  needs  of  pupil 

2.  Care  for  the  rainy-day  paraphernalia 

(b)  Management  of  recess  periods 

1.  Are  plenty  of  exercise  and  fresh  air  provided? 

2.  Are  the  pupils  allowed  to  relax  and  have  a  good  time? 

3.  Are  the  recess  periods  shortened  and  if  so,  how  much? 

(c)  Supervision  given  pupils  at  dismissal  time 

1.  As  far  as  possible,  does  the  teacher  see  that  they  are 
protected  from  the  weather? 

2.  Extra  curricular  activities 

(a)  Special  programs  in  school 

1.  Occasions  for  these  special  programs 

2.  School  time  devoted  to  their  preparation 

3.  Effect  on  school  work 

4.  Execution  of  programs 

5.  Estimate  of  their  work  (opinion  based  on  several  ob- 
servations). 
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(6)  Athletic  events 

1.  Educational  requirements  for  participants 

2.  Value  to  school  spirit 

3.  Interference  with  regular  work 

4.  Other  dangers? 
(c)  Social  affairs 

1.  Do  they  justify  their  name? 

2.  What  proportion  of  pupils  and  teachers  attend? 

3.  Are  they  managed  so  as  to  teach  pupils  valuable  lessons? 
Opportunities  not  capitalized? 

Pupils  will  also  try  to  solve  some  problem  in  connection  with  their 
observation;  e.g., 

Tardiness  in  pupils, — to  discover  its  cause  and  to  build  up  the 
proper  characteristics  that  will  correct  this  defect  in  the  pupils. 

1.  Is  the  fault  observed  in  more  than  one  pupil  from  the  family? 
Study  of  home  conditions  and  influence. 

2.  Can  the  right  standard  of  punctuality  be  built  up  in  the  pupil, 
and  how? 

No  program  is  arranged  for  the  ninth  month  as  students  will  be 
busy  with  their  own  final  work  in  college  classes. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 

.  A  Reply  to  Hillyeb's  "The  Teacher  and  Pabtizan  Activity" 

December  13,  1921. 
To  the  Editor  of  ''Educational  Administration  and  Supervision." 

Sir:— 

The  article  entitled  "The  Teacher  and  Partisan  Activity"  by  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Hillyer,  in  the  November  issue  of  your  journal,  has  aroused 
my  interest,  both  from  the  viewpoint  taken  in  it  and  the  nature  of  the 
argimients  therein  presented.  I  am  therefore  addressing  this  letter 
to  you  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  published  to  show  the  ''other  side" 
of  the  question. 

I  am  not  arguing  the  case  on  the  basis  of  any  supposed  "academic 
freedom"  or  any  other  abstraction.  The  question  of  "academic 
freedom"  is  in  my  opinion  irrelevant  in  this  discussion.  I  am  rather 
trying  to  proceed  from  the  fact  that  the  teacher  is  a  citizen  of  the 
community  as  well  as  a  servant  of  it.  He  is  in  exactly  the  same  rela- 
tion to  it  that  the  mayor  or  the  chief  of  police  is:  a  citizen  directly 
employed  by  the  community.  He  is  both  a  citizen  and  a  servant  of 
that  very  body  whose  affairs  are  usually  conducted  by  means  of  partizan 
activity. 

As  a  citizen,  he  is  falUng  short  of  being  that  model  which  he  is 
assumed  to  be  for  the  growing  future  citizens  of  the  community,  if  he 
limits  his  civic  activities  to  those  in  which  he  can  avoid  partizan 
activity.  We  are  told  by  the  very  persons  who  want  us  to  be  models 
or  embodied  ideals  for  our  pupils  that  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  only 
a  portion  of  the  civic  activities:  that  is,  we  are  told  that  we  must  set 
up  before  our  pupils  the  practice  of  an  ideal  of  abstention  from  what 
are  usually  the  most  vital  decisions  in  the  community.  Although  we 
are  asked  to  make  our  pupils  civic-minded,  we  are  not  to  act  thoroughly 
civic-mindedly  ourselves  I 

Moreover,  without  boasting  of  the  intelligence  of  our  profession,  we 
may  safely  say  that  we  are  probably  more  advantageously  situated  to 
be  intelligently  civic-minded  on  all  matters  than  are  the  members  of 
any  other  profession.  Our  professional  knowledge  requires  us  to  know 
something  of  the  principles  of  sociology,  economics,  preventive  medi- 
cine, community  hygiene,  and  almost  every  other  phase  of  applied 
social-science.    Shall  we,  probably  the  best-trained  profession  in  these 
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matters,  refuse  to  exert  our  influence  as  widely  as  possible  because  of  the 
fear  of  partizanship?    I  answer  unhesitatingly,  "No." 

Much  may  be  made  of  several  specific  cases  of  harm  done  by  the 
participation  of  teachers  or  educational  executives  in  partizan  activi- 
ties. But  in  every  case  thus  far  cited,  the  personal  bias  of  the  person 
mentioning  it  would  appear  to  have  much  to  do  with  the  large  size 
ascribed  to  the  harm  presiunably  done.  Is  it,  after  all,  better  to  have  a 
school  system  loyal  personally  to  its  officers  and  yet  disloyal  to  the  best 
community  ethics?  Or  loyal  to  its  officers  and  disloyal  to  the  ideals 
of  the  best-informed  and  most  honorable  part  of  the  community?  Is 
it  not  better,  after  all,  that  the  less  worthy  in  ideals  among  the  teachers 
should  be  revealed,,  and  those  persons  thus  given  chance  to  be 
eliminated? 

If  our  American  democracy  is  to  be  more  than  a  mere  politicians' 
catchword,  is  it  not  necessary  that  every  citizen  should  be  civic- 
minded  and  active  in  civic  matters?  And  how  can  citizens  be 
civic-active,  as  matters  now  exist — and  perhaps  under  any  condition, 
however  Utopian — ^if  they  try  to  avoid  "partizan  activity?" 

Let  us  also  consider  the  teacher  as  servant  of  the  community.  He 
is  employed  to  do  his  communal  work  effectively,  and  it  is  his  manifest 
duty  towards  his  employers,  the  community,  to  use  his  influence  as 
widely,  as  consistently,  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  to  make  his  work 
fully  effective.  Now  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  matters  with  which  he 
is  fundamentally  concerned  in  his  professional  life  are  more  often  than 
not  matters  in  which  there  is  partizanship  and  in  which  he  must  be 
active  as  a  partizan  if  at  all. 

The  prestige  and  respect  of  the  profession  in  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
munity is  not  going  to  be  enhanced  by  sitting  on  the  side  lines  while  the 
good  and  evil  elements  of  the  community  battle  for  supremacy.  Too 
long  we  have  been  treated  as  mere  nobodies  in  the  community  life,  and 
accepted  both  the  social  and  the  financial  standing  of  the  uneducated 
man  who  has  become  a  merchant.  Too  long  we  have  acquiesced  in 
this  status,  and  too  long  we  have  confirmed  it  by  obeying  the  apostles 
of  "abstention  from  partizan  activity."  For  example,  is  there  any 
person  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  if  the  teachers  of  New  York  city 
had  in  1917  and  again  this  year  taken  definite  action  towards  the 
defeat  of  the  politicians  who  were  crippUng  and  are  crippling  the 
schools  of  that  city,  they  would  not  have  been  a  body  today  in  con- 
siderably more  esteem  in  that  community  and  in  a  considerably  better 
economic  position? 
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The  doctrine  of  '' abstention  from  partizan  activity'^  is,  after  all, 
not  an  American  doctrine,  but  is  rather  one  borrowed  from  monarchi- 
cal Germany  along  with  much  that  is  bad  as  well  as  much  that  is  good, 
by  the  adnurers  of  German  schools  during  the  past.  No  man  who  is 
really  one  hundred  per  cent  American,  no  man  who  is  at  heart  a  believer 
of  democracy,  and  no  man  who  is  solicitous  that  our  education  shall 
achieve  its  aims  fully,  can  have  any  truck  with  this  preposterous  idea. 
Those  who  hold  it  by  so  doing  write  themselves  down  as  fundamentally 
opposed  to  the  advance  of  both  education  and  democracy. 

Stephen  G.  Rich. 
Instructor  in  Chemistry, 
Concord  State  Normal, 
Athens,  W.  Va. 


THE  TEACHER-TRAINING  CONFERENCE  IN  WEST 

VIRGINIA 

On  November  14-15,  a  Teacher  Training  Conference  was  held  in 
Fairmont,  West  Virginia,.    The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  study 
the  conditions  existing  in  regard  to  the  nimiber  of  trained  teachers,  the 
degree  of  training,  and  the  facilities  for  teacher-training  work  in  West  • 
Virginia. 

The  conference  was  composed  of  the  presidents  and  heads  of  the 
departments  of  Education  of  all  the  State  Normal  Schools;  repre- 
sentatives of  the  West  Virginia  University;  Bethany,  Salem,  and 
Wesleyan  Colleges;  the  State  Department  of  Education;  and  most  of 
the  normal  training  high  schools. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  persons  who  were  present 
that  this  was  the  most  important  educational  meeting  in  West  Virginia 
within  several  years.  The  teacher-training  work  of  the  state  was 
reviewed,  and  it  is  believed  that  many  progressive  movements  affecting 
this  work  will  grow  out  of  this  conference. 

The  fimdamental  problem  before  the  conference  was  embodied  in 
the  following  statistics: 

Number  of  elementary  teachers  in  West  Virginia 10,600 

Number  with  less  than  four-year  high-school  training 7 ,200 

Number  with  only  elementary  school  education 4,800 
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The  conference  applied  itself  diligently  to  the  task  of  solving  this 
problem  and  recommendations  were  adopted  proposing  the  following 
program: 

1.  An  organized  effort  to  encom'age  teachers  to  prepare  for  a  higher 
standard  of  work. 

2.  A  longer  term  smnmer  school  in  all  teacher-training  institutions 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers  in  service. 

3.  Extension  schools  in  different  sections  of  the  state  that  will  bring 
the  training  schools  nearer  to  the  teachers.  These  schools  would  be 
directed  by  the  normal  schools  or  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

4.  An  organiztion  of  the  summer-school  course  of  study  to  meet  the 
needs  of  teachers. 

5.  An  extension  of  extension  courses  and  correspondence  work  by 
state  institutions. 

6.  A  more  liberal  policy  of  accrediting  experience  and  irregular 
training  work. 

7.  A  moite  liberal  regulation  in  the  transfer  of  credits  from  one 
institution  to  another,  and  a  better  codrdination  of  all  teacher-training 
work  in  the  state. 

While  the  conference  advocated  what  may  be  considered  a  rather 
liberal  standard  of  accrediting  school  work,  it  should  be  understood 
that  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  present  situation  and  is  not 
necessarily  a  permanent  policy. 

SuMMEB  Schools 

1.  That  the  responsible  educational  institutions  of  the  State  estab- 
lish as  many  branch  siunmer  schools  as  they  can  profitably  direct 
and  adequately  supervise. 

2.  That  summer  terms  should  be  nine  weeks  and  twelve  weeks  in 
length;  and  that  the  twelve  weeks'  term  be  divided  into  two  periods 
of  six  weeks  each,  if  such  division  is  an  advantage  to  the  students 
attending  the  summer  term. 

3.  That  such  summer  schools  should  provide  opportunity  for  the 
earning  of  one  and  one-half  xmits  in  nine  weeks,  and  two  imits  in 
twelve  weeks. 

4.  That  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  this  credit  should  be  of 
professional  character.  This  professional  work  should  include  obser- 
vation of  demonstration  teaching  and  may  include  review  of  the  com- 
mon branches  with  emphasis  upon  methods  of  teaching. 
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5.  That  English  and  American  history  and  civics,  and  science  or 
practical  arts  be  recommended  as  the  preferred  academic  courses  for 
summer  schools. 

6.  That  such  summer  schools  be  encouraged  in  particular  to  intro- 
duce instruction  in  physical  education  and  in  public  school  music 
and  drawing,  wherever  feasible. 

7.  That  summer  schools  other  than  those  at  the  University,  State 
normal  schools  and  standard  colleges  of  the  state,  should  conduct 
courses  on  the  secondary  level  only,  except  as  specific  authority  for 
more  advanced  instruction  is  granted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Correspondence  and  Extension  Work 

1.  That  superintendents,  principals  and  supervisors  encourage 
their  rural  teachers  to  take  work  in  the  local  high  school  by  extension 
or  residence,  if  teachers  are  not  already  high-school  graduates. 

2.  That  local  school  authorities  inform  their  teachers  and  prospec- 
tive teachers  of  the  legislative  provision  whereby  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  is  authorized  to  conduct  examinations  on  which 
credit  for  the  first  year  of  high  school  work  may  be  given.  This 
provision  may  enable  many  to  meet  the  requirement  this  year  for  the 
first  grade  certificate  who  might  otherwise  find  it  difficult  to  do  so. 
(A  bulletin  on  this  subject  may  be  secured  from  the  coimty  superin- 
tendent or  the  State  department.) 

3.  We  urge  home  and  independent  study  imder  the  direction  of 
the  local  high  school  or  the  nearest  normal  school  as  a  preparation  for 
examination  toward  credit  in  the  high  school  or  in  the  normal  school. 

5.  Studies  conducted  by  superintendents,  principals  and  super- 
visors and  other  qualified  persons  with  groups  of  teachers  should  be 
credited  in  the  local  high  schools  if  the  work  is  of  secondary  grade.  If 
this  work  be  beyond  secondary  grade  and  supervised  by  the  normal 
school,  it  should  be  credited  in  the  normal  school. 

6.  Credit  for  extension  work  should  be  given  on  the  standard 
normal  course  on  the  hour  for  hour  basis. 

7.  That  it  should  be  recommended  to  the  legislatiu-e  to  provide  a 
fund  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  State  superintendent  of  schools 
for  the  encouragement  of  extension  work  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  university,  normal  schools  and  high  schools,  and  for  the  encour- 
agement and  support  of  siunmer  sessions  in  the  normal-training  high 
schools,  and  elsewhere  it  may  be  foimd  feasible  and  advisable. 
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8.  That  the  qualifications  of  all  extension  instructors  not  connected 
with  the  teacher-training  institutions,  be  approved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

9.  The  uniform  fee  set  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  exten- 
sion work,  is  approved.  (This  fee  is  five  dollars  for  a  course  running 
one  semester  for  a  two-hour  period.) 

NoBMAL  Schools 

1.  That  the  State  should  not  establish  any  more  normal-training 
high  schools  at  the  present  time,  since  the  proposed  siunmer  sessions 
in  high  schools  will  be  of  greater  service. 

2.  That  dormitory  rooms  in  state  institutions  be  given  free  to 
prospective  teachers  who  agree  to  teach  two  years  in  the  state. 

3.  That  graduates  of  standard  high  schools  desiring  to  take  normal- 
school  work  be  guided  into  the  standard  normal  course,  and  that  a 
certificate  equivalent  to  a  short  course  certificate  be  granted  to  stand- 
ard normal  juniors  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year  if  the  applicant  desires 
to  teach. 

4.  That  no  person  shall  be  graduated  from  a  standard  normal 
course  who  has  not  done  one  year's  work  in  the  school  from  which  he  is 
to  be  graduated,  one-half  of  which  must  have  been  done  in  residence  in 
that  school. 

5.  That  graduates  of  short  courses  be  required  to  have  done  two- 
thirds  of  the  year's  work  in  the  school  from  which  they  expect  to  be 
graduated,  one-half  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  residence. 

6.  That  a  closer  articulation  of  all  teacher-training  courses  should 
be  brought  about,  and  to  this  end  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
study  this  problem  and  make  a  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
not  later  than  the  first  of  February. 

Recommendations  to  the  Legislature 

1.  That  the  legislature  increase  the  siunmer-school  requirement 
of  six  weeks  to  twelve  weeks  for  a  temporary  first  grade  certificate 
issued  to  graduates  of  first  class  high  schools. 

2.  That  after  1924,  at  least  one  year  of  high  school  training  be 
required  of  applicants  for  second-grade  certificates  and  that  third- 
grade  certificates  be  discontinued. 

3.  That  the  short-course  normal  certificate  be  limited  to  one 
three-year  period,  subject  to  one  renewal  only. 
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Cbedits  fob  Nobmal-training  Wobk 

1.  That  any  institution  of  college  rank  or  grade  in  the  state  shall 
accept  credits  of  institutions  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
hour  for  hour. 

2.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  require  that  all  teacher- 
training  courses  leading  to  diplomas  or  degrees  in  education,  be  so 
formulated  that  no  credit  for  work  previously  done  be  lost  on  account 
of  entrance,  group,  departmental,  or  general  graduation  requirements. 

3.  That  local  high  schools  give  credit  on  their  records  to  mature 
persons  of  experience  for  any  work  of  high  school  grade  on  which 
such  persons  can  give  fair  evidence  by  examination  or  otherwise  of 
possessing  adequate  knowledge. 

4.  That  high-school  graduates,  who  have  had  one  year  beyond 
high  school,  regularly  enrolled  in  short  normal  work,  be  given  credit 
for  the  jimior  year  in  the  standard  normal  course. 

5.  That  applicants  for  the  short  normal  diploma  should  be  given 
credit  on  first  and  second  grade  certificates  up  to  a  maximum  of  four 
and  one-half  units  on  subjects  with  a  grade  above  80  per  cent;  and  that 
one-fourth  of  a  unit  be  given  for  each  year  of  successful  experience  up 
to  a  maximum  of  two  units. 

6.  That  sixty-four  semester  hours,  including  required  professional 
coiu'ses,  in  addition  to  any  secondary  course,  be  sufficient  for  gradua- 
tion from  the  standard  normal  course. 

7.  That  one-half  unit  of  secondary  school  credit  be  given  for  two 
hours  weekly  for  eighteen  weeks'  extension  work. 

General  Resolutions 

1.  Local  superintendents,  principals,  and  supervisors  are  urged 
to  encourage  and  assist  mature  persons  of  ability  and  experience  in 
checking  up  their  educational  qualifications,  and  to  advise  them  in 
regard  to  qualif3dng  for  advanced  educational  rating. 

2.  That  a  state  system  of  rural  itinerant  teacher  assistants,  com- 
parable to  the  plan  in  operation  in  Maryland,  be  put  into  operation; 
that  these  assistants  be  local  teachers  of  superior  attainments  and 
experience;  that  they  be  chosen  by  the  local  school  authorities  to 
improve  the  teachers,  and  the  teaching  in  the  schools  under  their 
charge,  and  to  encourage  prospective  teachers  of  ability  to  secure 
adequate  training  preparatory  to  entering  the  profession. 

3.  Teachers  who  submit  their  credentials  to  a  state  normal  school 
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or  other  approved  school  offering  normal  courses,  who  already  have 
sufficient  and  equivalent  credits  required  to  complete  a  normal  course, 
be  properly  certified  by  the  institution  to  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  and  that  the  State  Department  of  Education  grant  such 
teachers  proper  certificates. 

4.  That  the  teachers'  salary  be  placed  on  a  twelve  months'  basis. 

5.  That  the  normal  schools  should  be  empowered  to  offer  the  regu- 
lar four  years'  college  work  in  teacher-training,  and  confer  degrees  in 
education,  and  that  this  arrangement  shall  be  made  for  the  different 
normal  schools  when  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  respective  schools  may  deem  it  advisable  for  the  particu- 
lar school  under  consideration. 
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A  MEASURING  STICK  FOR  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 

A  Statement  by  the  Committee  on  Nobmal  School  Libra- 
Biss  National  Education  Association,  December,  1921 

A  measuring  stick  is  needed  for  normal  school  and  teachers'  college 
libraries.  How  large  should  be  the  staff  of  librarians  in  a  normal  school 
of  760  students?  How  large  the  library  fund?  How  many  books 
are  needed  in  the  Ubrary  of  a  teachers'  college  of  1500  students? 
How  much  floor  space?  What  library  instruction  should  be  given? 
^  Administrators,  boards  of  regents,  faculty  committees,  and  libra- 
rians of  normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges  are  asking  questions 
like  these.  There  ought  to  be  an  authoritative  answer.  For  imtil 
the  teacher-training  institutions  have  adequate,  satisfying  library 
service,  resulting  in  teachers  trained  to  know  the  true  value  and  use 
of  libraries  in  education,  all  types  of  education  will  be  deficient  and  all 
types  of  libraries  will  fail  of  their  highest  usefulness. 

The  following  preliminary  Statement  of  Standards  for  libraries  in 
normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges  has  therefore  been  set  up  by^the 
undersigned  Committee  on  Normal  School  Libraries  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  library  Department.  Each  member  of  the 
committee  has  given  definite  permission  for  the  use  of  his  name  with 
this  Statement.  Comments  of  any  sort  are  invited.  The  committee 
is  beginning  a  survey  of  normal  school  and  teachers'  college  libraries, 
and  upon  the  basis  of  the  facts  will  prepare  a  more  comprehensive  set 
of  standards.  An  earlier  form  of  the  following  Statement  was  pre- 
sented as  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Normal  School  Libraries  at 
the  Des  Moines  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  appears  in  the  1921 
Proceedings  of  the  N.  E.  A.  ^4 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr,  W.  H.  Kerr,  Librarian,  Kellogg  Library,  Kansas  State 
Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kansas. 

Signed: 

William  C.  Bagley,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  UDiversity,  New  York. 

Mary  J.  Booth,  librarian,  State  Teachers  College,  Charleston,  Illinois. 

W.  M.  Davidson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

O.  M.  Dickerson,  President,  State  Teachers  College,  Moorhead,  Minnesota. 

Willis  H.  Kerr,  Librarian,  Kansas  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kansas.    Chair- 
man, 

Martha    Caroline    Pritchard,    Librarian,    Detroit    Teachers    College,    Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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Mary  C.  Richaidaon,  Librarian,  State  Normal  School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 
Alexander  C.  Roberts,  President,  State  Normal  School,  Centralia,  Washington 
(1921-1922:  Associate  in  Education,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle). 

Standards  fob  Norbcal  School  axd  Teachers'  College 

Libraries 

First  statement,  issued  December,  1921,  as  basis  for  discussion  and 

survey 

(Note:  The  statement  of  standards  is  in  two  parts:  (1)  For  twos 
year  normal  schools;  (2)  for  four-year  teachers'  colleges.  The  figuret 
vf or  each  are  given  on  a  basis  of  a  minimum  average  winter  enrollmen- 
of  300  and  500  students,  respectively,  with  increments  for  each  addi- 
tional 300  or  500  student  enrollment  or  major  fraction  thereof,  respec- 
tively. For  example,  a  two-year  normal  school  of  500  students  should 
have  a  library  fund,  other  than  salaries  and  building  maintenance,  of 
$3500  per  year,— $2500  for  its  first  300  students,  and  $1000  increment 
for  its  additional  200  students.  Proper  allowances  should  be  made  for 
enlarged  personnel  and  facilities  to  serve  large  summer  school 
enrollments.) 
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Camtnunicaiions  and  Discusnans 
(A)  Two-TBAR  Normal  Schools 
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For  initial  enroUment 
of  300  students 


Inorement  for  each 

•dditaonal  300 

students 


L  Boildinc  and  Equipment: 


[a)  Raadinic  and  periodical. 


Beferenee. 
e)  Childiea's. 
,^  libmiy  elai_. 

GataloginK  and  wogk-foom. 

OfBee 


Number 


80 


75 
26 
40 


2.  BookStook: 


(a)  For  seneral  ciro.  and  assigned 
ih)  SpeoLd  ref  e  '    '  * 


I  referenoe,  ind.  bound  perit 

ieals 

(e)  Children's 


No.     8q.  ft. 


1.87ft 
600 

1,000 
«00 
226 
180 


Vols. 
Ift.OOO 

3.000 
2.000 

20.000 
SUtement  to  be  derel- 


Amonnt 
per  year 

of  librarian»  not  indudinc 

salaries  and  building  maintenance 82.600 

IIL  librarian  and  Staff: 
1.  Qualifications: 

(a)  Librarian:  A.B.  or  A.M.,  plus  one  year  training  in  approved 
library  school;  plus  three  years  sueosssful  library  or  high  sohool 
t4MM>hing  enerienoe,  preferably  both . 

(b)  Staff  members:  A.B..  plus  one  year  library  school  training; 
plus  one  year  high  school  teachi 


Na 

8q.ft. 

1 

1.260 
600 
600 

1 

2oa 

•  • 

60 
26 
20 


Total  volumes . 
3.  Bqidpme&t: 


Ce)  Staeka  or  shelving. . . 
(ft)  Illustrative  matenal. 

Ce)  Furniture 

4)  Libranr  apparatus. . . 


Libniar 
1.  At 


plus  one  year] 

2.  Academic  Status. 
(a)  LIbnrian:  FnU 

3.  Per 


teaching  eqpKsrience. 
with  vote 


(a)  Librarian  (and  fibiary  instructor  T). 


I  Staff: 
Ref.  and  Childr.  Ubr'n. 


Catalocer.. 
Loan  I>eak, 


etc. 


Number 


4.  Salaries: 

(a)  Librarian:  On  par  with  the  professor  of  Eni^ish. 
^,         (b)  Staff:  Onpar  with  betteriwid  instniotom  in  English. 
IV.  library  Instruction: 

1.  Use  of  the  library,  at  least  12  lessons  ntuind  of  Freshmen,  taught 


2. 


bj  member  of  Hbrary  staff. 
Cnildren's  literature,  rsgntred,  three 


hours  credit. 


Vols. 
6.000 

1.000 
1.000 

7.000 


Amount 
per  year 

81.000 


Number 
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(B)   FOUB-TEAB  TbACHEBB'   COLLEGES 


I.  Buildinc  and  Equipment: 

1.  Library  buUdinct  with  following  rooms: 


(a)  I .... 

(b)  Reference 

(c)  Periodical 

id)  Children's 

(«)  Library  classroom. 
(/)  Cataloginc. 


(A)  Office 

2.  Book  Stock: 

(o)  For  general  drc.  and  assicned  readinc . 
(h)  Speoal  reference,  inch  bound  period- 
icals  

(c)  Children's 


Total. 


Itaoks  and  shelvii 
.1 

(c)  I 

(d)  Library  apparatus 


(b) 


Illustrative  matt 
Furniture 


nng.. 
mal. 


For  initial  enrollment 
of  600  students 


Increment  for  each 
additional  500  students 


No. 

Sq.ft. 

1 

2,600 

1 

1.260 

1 

1.000 

2 

1.000 

1 

760 

1 

300 

2 

400 

1 

800 

modated 

100 

60 

60 

60 

60  seats 


Volumes 
20,000 

7.600 
2.600 


30.000 


Statement  to  be  derel- 
oped 

Amount 
per  year 


No. 


Sq.ft. 


1.600 

1.260 

400 

600 


Readers 


76 
60 
25 
25 


II.  Library  Fund: 

1.  At  disposal  of  librarian   not  including 

salaries  and  buildinc  maintenance $6,000 

III.  Librarian  and  Staff: 
1.  Qualifications: 

(a)  Librarian:  (A.B.  or)  A.M.,  plus  one  or  two  years  training  in 
approved  library  school,  or  five  years  conspicuously  successful 
library  experience;  plus  five  years  succeesfuJ  high  scho<^  teach- 
ing, or  library  experience,  preferably  both. 
(6)  Staff  membws:  A.B..  plus  one  or  two  years  library  school  train- 
ing, plus  two  years  high  school  teaching. 
**    Academic  Status: 

»  Librarian;  FuL  ^ , ^ 

I  Staff:  All  to  rai^  at  least  a?  instructors,  but  library  department 


IV. 


(a)  Librarian;  Full  professor,  head  of  a  department,  ^-ith  vote. 

(b)  Staff:  All  to  rank  at  least  a?  instructors,  but  librarv  depart 
heads  with  sufficient  academic  attainments  to  rank  as  associate 


professors. 
Personnel: 

(a)  Librarian 

(6)  Staff: 

Ref.  and  Library  Instr. 

Cataloger 

Children's  libr'n 

Loan  desk 


Number 


4.  Salaries: 

(a)  Librarian:  On  par  with  professor  of  English  or  other  important 
department  heads. 

(6)  Staff:  On  par  with  better-paid  instructors  and  associate  prof's. 
Library  Instruction: 

1.  Use  of  the  Library,  at  least  12  lessons  required  of  Freshmen,  taught 
by  member  of  library  staff. 

2.  Children's  Literature,  required ^  three  semester  credit. 

3.  Elective  courses,  with  credit,  such  as  Library  organisation.  Biblio- 
graphy and  Reference  work. 


200 
Volume 
10.000 

2.000 
1.000 

18.000 


Amount 
per  year 

18.000 


Number 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
CURRICULA 

RECOMMENDED  BY  BOARD  OF  NORMAL  iPRINCIPALS  MAY  10,  1921 
Group  I  (Kindergarten  and  Grades  1,  2,  3) 

lot  Semester  Psuods         Cbbdit  Houbs 

Introduotion  to  teaching 4  3 

English  fundamentab. .  .^ 3  8 

Engliah  oomporitton 2  2 

Nature  study 3  2 

Art 3  IH 

Mune 2  1 

Penonal  and  eehool  hygiene 2  2 

Health  education 3  IH 

Elective — arithmetic,  biology,  geology,  history 3  3 

25    25  19     19 

2Qd  Semester 

Psychology  and  child  study 3  3 

Kindergarten  theory 2  2 

English  composition 2  2 

Oral  expression 2  2 

The  teaching  of  primary  reading 3  3 

Industrial  arts 4  2 

Handwriting 2  1 

Music 2  1 

Health  education 8  IH 

23    23  17H     17H 
3rd  Semester 

Student-teaching  including  school  efficiency  and  conferences 15  15 

The  teaching  of  primary  subjects 3  3 

Health  education 3  IH 

21     21  19H     19H 
4th  Semester 

History  and  principles  of  education 3  3 

Children's  literature  and  story  telling 3  3 

Educational  sociology 3  3 

Art  education 4  3 

Music 2  1 

Health  education 3  IH 

Eleotive 3  3 

21     21  17K     17H 

90  73K 

Electives  of  three  semester^hours*  credit  may  be  offered  in  each^semester  for  capable  students. 
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Qbouf  n  (QndeB  4,  ft,  6) 
Irt  SemeBter                                   Pbbiodb  Cbbdit  Houbs 

Introdnetion  to  teaohiiic 4  3 

TCng^Hfh    fnitlJftlft^Ptft^ 3  8 

English  oompodtioii 2  2 

Natim  study 3  2 

Art 8  IH 

Musio 2  1 

Penonsl  and  sohool  hydens 2  2 

Health  sdnestion 8  IH 

EleetiTS— arithmetio,  biologyi  geography,  history —  

2ft    2ft  19         19 

2nd  Semester 

Flqrehology  and  ehild  study 8  8 

Oral  expression 2  2 

English  eomposition 2  2 

The  teaehing  of  arithmetie 8  8 

The  teaehing  ol  geography 8"  3 

The  teaching  ol  history 8  8 

Handwriting 2  1 

Mosio 2  1 

Health  education 8  IH 

is    28  19M     10^ 
8rd  SemeBter 

Student-teaching  induding  sohool  effieieney  and  eonferences 15  1ft 

The  teaching  of  English 8  8 

Health  education 3  IK 

21     21  19H     10>^ 
4th  Semester 

History  and  prindpleo  of  education 3  8 

Juvenile  literature 8  8 

Educational  sociology 8  3 

Art  education 4  8 

Music 2  1 

Health  education 3  IH 

Electire 8  8 

21  17H 

Total 90  7«H 

EleotiTes  of  three  semester  hours'  credit  may  be  offered  in  each  semester  for  capable  students^ 

Qbouf  HI  (Qrades  7,  8,  9) 
9  1st  Semester 

Introduction  to  teaching 4  8 

English  fundamentals 8  8 

English  composition 2  2 

Nature  study 2  2 

Art 3  IH 

Music 2  1 

Personal  and  school  hygiene 2  2 

Health  education 8  IH 

Elective — arithmetic,  biology,  geography,  history 8  8 

2ft    aft  19         19 
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^ ^.  ,  *»<*  SMMrt^  PuiOM        CuDiT  Houaa 

-r)<J«MlQKy  and  idoleioenoe g  8 

'Rntfab  eompoaitioii 2  2 

OnlespTMun V.'.'.'.\'.'.'.'.      3  3 

Healtli  edwsaticBi 3  lyy 

Eleettre — ^Majorcroiip 0  q 

Minor  Buhjeete q  g 

32    23  20M     20>i 
8rd8eme«t«r 

Student  teMluns  indndinc  aehool  effioimey  and  eoaferenoe 15  15 

HoOtli  edneation 8  IH 

~      ■         ^'  '  8  8 


21  21                lOH     19H 
4thSein6rtcr 

History  and  prinoiplei  of  ediieation 8  3 

Bdneatioaal  ■odology g  g 

Hanltli  edveataon g  ly^ 

~"      "                                  3  8 

6  6 

Minor  sah)«et 3  3 

21  21                lOH     19H 

89  78H 

E3eethreB  of  tlireo  wmettar  houn'  ondH  may  be  offerod  in  oaeh  mmMim  tot  eapaUa  studento. 
Major  and  miiior  elflotiTfli  iludl  not  indode  more  than  three  MBMatar  ho^ 
tor  whieh  eeparate  earrionla  are  proyided  in  the  State  normal  sohooie. 

Gbouf  IV  ^Roral) 
iBtSemeeter 

Isirodiietion  to  teaehing 4  g 

I  fundamentals 8  3 

I  composition 2  2 

Natore  study 8  2 

Art a  IH 

Mimic 2  1 

Penonal  and  sohool  hygione 2  8 

Sealth  edneatioa 3  ly^ 

Elective — arithmetio,  biology,  ceocraphy,  history 8  8 

25  25                19     19 
12^  2nd  Semester 

PsyeholoKy  and  child  study 8  3 

f^g**"**  eompotttion 2  2 

Oral  expression 2  2 

The  tcarhing  of  arithmetic 8  8 

The  teaefainc  of  geography 8  3 

The  tenehing  of  history 8  8 

Sandwriting 2  1 

StfuMC 2  1 

Sealth  eduoation 8  IK 

28  23                19H     19H 
8rd  Semester 

Stodeat  teaching  indoding  sohool  efficiency  and  conferences 15  15 

The  teaching  of  reading 8  8 

Sealtb  edneation 8  IH 

21  21                19H     19H 
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4th  SemflBter                                     PnuoDS  CBmir  Hours 

History  and  pxinoiples  of  education 3  8 

Children's  literature  and  story  telling 8  8 

Acriculture 8  8 

Rural  sociolosy 3  8 

Art  education 4  8 

Music 2  1 

Health  education '. . .       3  IH 

Elective 8  8 

24     24  20H     20H 

Total 98  78M 

Eleetives  of  three  semester  hours'  credit  may  be  offered  in  eaeh  semester  for  capable  students. 
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neaota  State  Department  of  Education.  Tbe  set 
inolttdes  112  teet  cards  on  briatol  board  with 
index  numbers  on  reverse  side;  450  test  sheets; 
60  soore  sheets;  and  400  blanks.  The  set  covers 
the  requirements  for  60  examinations.  Test 
sheets,  soore  sheets,  and  blanks  may  also  be 
purchased  separately  in  lots  of  100  to  1000  copies. 
Compute  set  t7.fi0.     Pottagt  22c. 

Warwick  &  York,  Inc^ 
Baltimore,  Md« 
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The  Value  ot  School 
Supervision 

DEMONSTRATED  WITH  THE 
ZONE  PLAN  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

BY 

Mabyin  StxMMims  Ptttman 

Among  all  of  the  forms  and  grades  of  sohools 
under  public  administration,  none  is  in  need  of 
supervisory  guidance  and  help  more  than  the 
district    schools    in    the    open    country.    Such 
schools  represent  the  most  difficult  supervisory 
problems  found  in  our  school  s]rstem.     To  develop 
any  plan  by  which  supervision  of  country  schools 
may  DC  made  more  efficient  and  at  an  expenditure 
of  time  and  money  which  does  not  make  it 
prohibitive   is,    therefore,   to   make   a  gc — * — 
contribution  to  the  progress  of  country  i 
education.     Professor    Pittman    has    suo< 
in  devising  a  "sons  plan**  of  supervision  by 
he  has  been  enabled  to  supervise  a  gro 
representative  country  schools  intensely,  i 
measure  the  result  of  such  supervision.     Th 
devised  has  been  found  practicable  and  not  sum- 
ciently  expensive  to  make  it  prohibitive.    The 
results  are  highly  gratifying.    Positive  values  of 
supervision,   substantial   enough  to  give,  them 
much  weight,  have  been  demonstrated.     District, 
county,  and  state  superintendents  will  find  this 
study  of  great  value  in  working  out  their  problems 
of  rural  supervision. 

130  pages.     S1.80.     Potlagt  8«. 

Warwick  &  York,  Inc., 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS  CONNECTED  WITH 
GIFTED  CHILDREN 

JOHN  C.  AND  J.  L.  ALMACK 
University  of  Oregon 

From  every  side,  school  administrators  are  being  admonished  not 
to  neglect  the  superior  children.  It  is  maintained  that  these  represent 
a  large  element  in  the  whole  problem  of  retardation,  and  that  as  a  rule 
they  are  not  given  opportunities  commensurate  with  their  abilities. 
In  the  average  school  system,  it  is  said,  their  very  existence  is  ignored. 

These  charges  are  not  to  be  taken  too  literally.  Certainly  there  is 
some  truth  in  them.  Yet  it  has  long  been  an  accepted  principle  of 
sehool  organization  that  students,  bright,  average,  and  dull  are 
entitled  to  progress  at  what  is  to  them  a  normal  rate,  and  that  each 
is  entitled  to  realize  his  own  best  possibHities.  Unquestionably 
practice  has  fallen  somewhat  short  of  the  ideal,  and  whatever  merit 
there  may  be  in  new  systems  of  classification  and  grading  should  be 
considered  impartially  and  with  open  mind. 

A  paper  solution  of  the  problems  involved  is  impossible;  no  amount 
of  moralizing  and  sentimentalizing  will  improve  conditions.  Years  of 
experimentation  will  be  required,  and  errors  are  likely.  Yet  a  begin- 
ning must  be  made,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  preliminary  work  done  before  wise  school  men  will  introduce 
marked  changes  into  their  schools. 

The  discussion  which  follows  deals  with  some  of  these  preliminary 
questions.  The  answers  and  conclusions  are  based  upon  a  study  of 
superior  students  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  of  Eugene, 
OregoUi  during  the  year  1920-1921.  Seven  himdred  and  seventynsix 
pupils  were  included  in  the  first  test;  of  these  fifty-one  were  selected 
as  definitely  superior. 

The  first  question  has  to  do  with  method  of  selection.  In  the 
Eugene  study,  the  Army  Alpha  test  was  given  to  the  entire  group. 
Ten  per  cent  of  each  age  group  that  received  the  highest  scores  were 
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chosen  for  further  testing,  the  total  being  seventy-eight.  Of  these 
seven  were  arbitrarily  rejected  because  they  were  over  twenty  yeais 
old.  The  ages  represented  then  ranged  from  11  to  20;  the  scores 
gained  in  the  test  ran  from  110  to  195  with  a  median  of  152. 

The  Otis  Group  Intelligence  Test  was  next  given.  Five  pupils 
were  rejected  because  of  standings  below  135,  that  mark  being  taken 
as  the  lower  limit.  The  range  of  scores  of  the  sixty-six  cases  was 
from  135  to  211,  with  a  median  of  172. 

Sixty-three  of  the  sixty-six  individuals  remaining  were  given  the 
Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  test.  Eight  failed  to  make  a 
minimum  quotient  of  110,  and  seven  were  dropped  because  they 
failed  to  supply  supplementary  data  asked  for.  Fifty-one  pupils, 
twenty-three  boys  and  twenty-eight  girls,  were  then  studied  more 
intensively,  the  age-grade  distribution  being  as  follows: 
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How  much  retardation  exists  in  this  group?  On  the  basis  of 
chronological  age,  eight  of  the  boys  are  retarded  for  from  one  to  five 
years;  ten  are  at  normal,  and  five  are  accelerated  one  year.  Seven 
girls  are  retarded  from  one  to  five  years,  ten  are  at  normal,  and  eleven 
are  accelerated  for  from  one  to  two  years.  Thus  approximately, 
thirty  per  cent  of  these  students  are  retarded  on  the  chronological 
age  basis. 
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However,  the  retardation  on  the  mental-age  basis  is  considerably 
greater.  The  mental  age  exceeds  the  median  chronological  age  by 
over  two  years  for  each  pupil,  the  range  of  quotients  running  from 
111  to  132.  While  these  quotients,  representing  a  mental  accelera- 
tion of  two  years,  at  the  age  of  this  group,  seem  very  low,  yet  they  are 
not.  In  a  child  four  years  of  age  a  mental  acceleration  of  two  years 
means  an  intelligence  quotient  of  150.  If  the  Alpha  scores  were 
translated  into  intelligence  quotients,  all  of  the  fifty-one  cases  given 
here  would  be  rank  very  superior  in  intelligence. 

Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  fifteen  who  are  retarded  one  to  three 
years,  are  the  sixteen  at  normal,  and  all  but  three  of  the  accelerates. 
Forty-eight  of  these  pupils  are  retarded  on  the  mental-age  basis  for 
from  one  to  five  years.  The  conclusion  seems  justified  that  almost 
all  superior  students  in  high  schools  are  retarded. 

The  correlation  between  the  Alpha  and  Otis  tests  was  found  to  be 
0.765  in  the  case  of  the  boys,  and  0.659  in  the  case  of  the  girls,  by  the 
Products-Moments  method.  For  all  practical  purposes,  therefore,  a 
single  group  test  that  correlates  as  high  with  Army  Alpha  is  sufficient. 
Probably  a  good  general  information  test  would  be  preferable  to  an 
intelligence  test,  since  it  would  indicate  something  of  educational 
and  vocational  aptitudes,  and  interests. 

Some  information  was  gathered  to  serve  as  an  index  to  the  interests 
of  the  pupils,  and  as  a  check  on  the  tests.  Teachers  rated  seventeen 
as  very  superior  mentally,  twenty-six  as  superior,  and  eight  as  average. 
The  eight  rated  as  average  are  equal  to  or  above  the  medians  in  the 
intelligence  scores.  Final  class  grades  for  the  year  showed  the 
median  standing  to  be  A,  an  equivalent  of  90  to  94  per  cent,  with  no 
grades  below  B  or  85  to  89  per  cent.  Parents  of  forty-three  of  the 
children  reported  they  had  noticed  signs  of  superiority  at  an  early  age : 
three  to  five  years.  In  the  eight  remaining  cases,  no  signs  of  superi- 
ority had  been  observed. 

The  students  were  asked  to  state  their  major  subject  interests, 
and  their  vocational  aims.  The  replies  were  varied.  Mathematics 
leads  in  the  first,  with  English  second.  The  girls  have  no  pronounced 
vocational  purposes,  while  the  boys  have  chosen  careers  that  entail 
college  training  of  a  professional  or  technical  character.  Their  life 
aims  are:  physician  2,  artist  1,  lawyer  3,  conunerce  5,  engineer  6, 
teacher  2,  writer  2,  architect  1,  farmer  1.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
vocations  selected  are  quite  in  accord  with  high  intellectual  levels. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  the  school  administrator  to  gather  as  detailed 
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information  as  has  been  indicated  in  this  study.  The  single  most 
reliable  group  test,  a  check  through  reference  to  teacher  opinion  or 
class  grades,  or  a  well  devised  general  information  test  should  supply 
all  the  information  needed  to  determine  intellectual  status.  The 
information  test  should  give  a  good  index  to  vocational  and  educational 
abilities,  and  we  note  college  preparatory  courses  are  most  likely 
indicated. 

The  more  fundamental  physical  measurements  were  taken: 
namely,  standing  height,  sitting  height,  weight,  normal  chest  circum- 
ference, and  lung  capacity.  The  vital  index  was  also  computed. 
The  findings  demonstrate  that  superior  types  are  not,  as  often  asserted, 
anemic,  poorly  developed,  and  nervous. 

Comparisons  were  made  with  the  Smedley  norms,  and  it  was  found 
the  group  far  exceeds  the  Chicago  children  in  height,  weight,  and  lung 
capacity.  No  comparisons  were  made  in  respect  to  vital  index,  as 
the  studies  in  which  this  has  been  computed  are  for  children  consider- 
ably younger.  An  average  difference  of  six  cubic  centimeters  was 
found  in  the  group  favorable  to  the  boys.  Medians  for  the  other 
measurements  are: 


Standing 

SimNG 

LUNO 

Hbiqbt, 

Hbioht, 

CAyACITT, 

Inchbb 

Inchbs 

Wbioht    Cubic  Ihcbxs 

Boys 67.0  34.5  124  224 

Girla 64.2  33.4  111  160 

Parents  of  forty-three  of  the  children  reported  them  in  excellent 
health,  a  statement  which  was  borne  out  by  the  examiner.  Seven 
were  said  to  be  in  fair  health,  while  only  one  was  reported  to  be  in  poor 
health.  Thirty-nine  showed  no  signs  of  nervousness,  four  were  said 
to  be  nervous,  and  eight  gave  signs  of  being  slightly  nervous.  Thirty- 
eight  are  extremely  active  and  fond  of  play;  thirteen  are  quiet  and 
fond  of  quiet  occupations.  Only  four  cases  of  mal-nutrition  were 
found,  and  these  were  slight.  If  there  is  any  danger  of  nervous  col- 
lapse being  brought  on  through  working  near  the  limit  of  intellectual 
capacity,  it  was  not  shown  by  the  physical  examination. 

From  the  administrative  point  of  view  alone,  these  physical 
measurements  are  unnecessary.  What  is  needed,  however,  is  a  very 
thorough-going  physical  and  medical  examination.  Reported  findings 
of  a  high  degree  of  relationship  between  mentality  and  the  vital  index 
was  not  borne  out  in  this  investigation,  the  correlation  between 
Alpha  scores  and  vital  indices  being  negative  0.17. 
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School  progress  is  eonditioned  to  a  marked  degree  by  social  and 
economic  conditions  in  the  homes  from  which  the  pupils  come.  No 
educational  program  can  be  carried  out  successfully  without  the  coop- 
ention  and  support  of  parents;  social  inheritance  may  be  as  potent 

'  an  influence  in  determining  interests  and  working  efficiency  as  natural 
endowment,  and  may  serve  to  explain  some  elements  of  superiority. 
In  this  study,  data  has  been  gathered  concerning  the  parents;  race, 
occupation,  social  affiliations,  formal  education,  and  special  interests. 

i  Inferences  tending  to  point  out  racial  superiority  are  unpopular, 

I        and  seldom  valid.    Approximately  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  popula- 

I  tion  of  Eugene  is  native  stock;  seventy  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  this 
group  are  descendants  of  the  native  bom.  Eighty  per  cent  are  of 
An^o-Saxon  descent,  and  either  one  or  both  the  parents  of  all  the 
students  are  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  occupations  of  the  parents  are  among  the  best  indexes  of  the 
home  conditions  of  the  subjects.    Most  of  the  seventeen  occupations 

!  enumerated  below  require  a  high  order  of  skill  and  intelligence,  and 
a  long  period  of  training.    Many  of  the  mothers  have  been  teachers; 

'        the  next  greatest  number  were  students  when  they  were  married. 

I  ES^t  of  the  fathers  belong  to  the  professions,  twenty-two  to  the  skilled 
trades,  seven  are  merchants,  thirteen  are  farmers,  and  one  is  a  common 

I        laborer. 

Another  group  of  facts  throws  some  light  upon  the  economic  status 

I  and  foresight  of  the  famUies:  namely,  the  holding  of  life  insurance 
and  membership  in  fraternal  organizations.  Thirty-nine  of  the  men 
carry  life  insurance,  and  twenty-nine  are  affiliated  with  lodges.  Those 
not  so  protected,  belong  to  the  agricultural  group  where  ownership  of 

I        land  implies  present  and  future  economic  security.    Twelve  of  the 

women  carry  life  insurance,  and  fourteen  belong  to  fraternal  societies. 

Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  parents  are  church  members;  forty-two 

per  cent  lodge  members.    As  there  are  some  who  belong  to  church 

I  who  do  not  belong  to  lodge,  and  vice  versa,  we  find  that  each  family 
is  affiliated  with  either  lodge  or  church,  and  that  each  family  is  through 
one  parent  affiliated  with  the  church.  Since  the  social  instincts  are  a 
prime  requisite  for  success,  and  indications  of  superior  conduct,  it  is 
clear  that  these  children  are  subjected  to  excellent  hom6  influences. 

Reinforcing  the  preceding,  are  other  data:  that,  for  example,  of  the 
chief  interests  of  the  parents.  A  wide  range  is  found,  and  many  of 
the  interests  are  decidedly  intellectual  and  indicative  of  a  high  degree 
of  culture.    Literature  leads  with  nineteen,  civic  pursuits  with  four- 
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teen,  music  with  twelve,  fanning  with  eight,  education  with  five, 
art  with  four,  history  with  three,  nature  with  three,  and  the  remainder 
miscellaneous.  In  planning  special  programs  and  methods  of  organi- 
zation for  superior  types,  the  school  administrator  can  therefore  count 
upon  having  cultured,  intelligent,  and  progressive  parents  with  whom 
to  deal. 

By  an  unusually  rigorous  method  of  selection  it  has  been  shown 
that  about  eight  per  cent  of  the  school  population,  seventh  to  twelfth 
grades  inclusive,  of  the  city  of  Eugene  are  superior.  Where  similar 
industrial,  social,  and  racisJ  conditions  prevail  we  should  surely  find 
similar  conditions.  It  is  decidedly  easier  to  discover  these  individuals 
than  it  is  to  make  satisfactory  provisions  for  their  development. 
Summarizing  we  find  the  distribution  of  these  pupils  as'  follows: 

JuNioB  High  School  Ssnxob  High  Scboox. 

Grades 7        8        9  10      11      12 

Pupila 4        4      10  12      10      11 

Totals 18  33 

The  number  is  obviouriy  too  small  to  permit  the  organization  of 
separate  classes  for  each  grade,  or  rather  resources  are  so  largly  drawn 
upon  to  meet  the  actual  normal  demands  of  the  schol  as  to  render 
almost  impossible  special  classes  for  this  select  group.  The  question 
might  then  be  asked  whether  the  senior  high  school  students  may  not 
be  put  into  one  class;  the  juniors  into  another.  This  is  scarcely  practi- 
cable for  two  reasons:  (1)  uneveness  in  scholastic  attainment,  and 
(2)  the  skipping  of  material  which  would  be  involved.  Now  if  one 
justifies  the  skipping  of  material,  does  it  not  imply  that  content  of 
itself  is  of  little  value?  If  this  is  the  case  should  not  content  of  real 
worth  be  introduced?  However,  several  methods  of  meeting  this 
problem  are  already  in  practice.  Some  of  them  are  briefly  mentioned 
herewith: 

1.  The  Pueblo  Plan — a  method  of  individual  instruction. 

2.  The  Batavia  Plan — ^individual  instruction  supplementing 
class  teaching. 

3.  The  unassigned  teacher  plan — individual  instruction  by  a 
special  teacher  supplementing  class  teaching. 

4.  Additional  credit  plan — extra  assignments  for  individuals, 
or  the  completion  of  maximum  courses  by  groups. 

5.  Extra-credit  plan — work  more  intensive :  that  is,  credit  according 
to  quantity. 
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6.  Completion  of  regular  courses  at  greater  than  normal  rate. 

Partial  solutions  seem  to  be  about  the  only  ones  at  present  practi- 
eable.  Those  selected  will  necessarily  depend  upon  local  conditions, 
and  in  any  case  will  stand  in  need  of  modifications.  The  larger  and 
more  prosperous  schools  can  organize  special  classes,  for  which  there 
should  be  special  courses  of  study.  Only  the  most  disappointing 
results  can  come  from  the  use  of  the  sixth  method  mentioned  above 
for  superior  types;  the  whole  emphasis,  the  whole  content  should  be 
largely  changed.  Drill  should  be  at  a  minimum;  the  need  is  education 
that  provides  for  a  variety  of  intensive  and  extensive  interesting 
mental  contacts  at  a  maximum. 

The  greatest  reliance  for  future  progress  in  this  respect  will  have 
to  be  placed  upon  experimental  schools.  It  is  decidedly  inexpedient 
to  attempt  the  complete  reorganization  of  our  schools  imtil  we  have  a 
basis  of  wider  and  more  successful  experience:  an  experience  which  up 
to  date  is  almost  entirely  lacking.  Certainly  some  of  this  experi- 
mentation may  wisely  be  undertaken  by  the  public  schools,  but  there 
are  many  problems  vitally  related  to  far-reaching  changes  that  should 
be  solved  with  appreciable  certainty  before  we  cut  adrift  entirely 
fram  past  precedure.    Among  the  questions  to  be  answered  are  these: 

1.  Are  the  tests  themselves  unquestionably  valid? 

2.  Should  we  not  largely  emphasize  chronological  age,  with  its 
concomitants  of  widened  experiences,  and  emotional  tendencies? 

3.  Might  not  a  grouping  wholly  on  the  basis  of  mental  capacity 
result  in  classes  more  widely  diverse  than  we  now  have? 

4.  Would  such  a  classification  tend  to  develop  caste? 

5.  Is  it  in  accord  with  the  social  principle  that  the  school  should  be 
a  microcosm  of  society? 

6.  Are  superior  students  best  developed  by  a  policy  of  isolation? 
Other  practical  questions  enter.    The  matter  of  financial  support 

for  the  necessary  additional  activities,  superior  teachers,  equipment, 
courses  of  study,  rooms,  attitude  of  the  public — all  these  and  more 
must  be  considered.  However,  the  mere  appearance  of  obstacles  is  no 
argument  against  introducing  changes  into  school  practice.  School 
administrators  should  have  the  courage  to  ''face  life  as  it  is  and  as  it 
changes." 

Something  should  be  done,  and  can  be  done.  Schools  are  con- 
fronted with  the  obligation  of  providing  teaching  material  socially  and 
individually  worth  while,  the  utilization  of  natural  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, and  with  securing  for  each  pupil  the  opportunity  to  progress  as 
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rapidly  as  he  is  able.  In  the  case  of  the  superior  student,  this  guaran- 
tees that  he  reach  at  each  successive  period  of  his  school  life,  the  place 
in  which  he  can  do  his  best  work,  with  the  needed  equipment  and 
training.  Wisely  has  it  been  said  that  the  discovery  and  fostering  of 
this  type  of  students  should  be  one  of  the  main  aims  of  our  educational 
system. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRA- 

TION  OF  FORTY  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

SYSTEMS  OF  KANSAS 

J.  A.  CLEMENT 
Noiihwestem  Univenity 

AND 

J.  H.  CLEMENT 
Supt.  of  Schools,  Junction  City,  Kansas 

In  the  spring  of  1921,  contemplating  a  detailed  investigation  of 
the  nature  of  the  junior  high  school  curricula  offered  in  the  State  of 
Kansas,  a  questionnaire  was  framed  covering  broadly  the  points 
upon  which  the  information  was  sought.  With  the  questionnaire  was 
sent  a  request  for  the  printed  programs  of  study  of  the  schools 
volved.  Fifty-five  of  the  eighty-five  school  systems  investigated  made 
returns.  Not  enough  facts  relative  to  the  nature  of  junior  high  school 
curricula  were  received  to  justify  tabulation.  Though  the  main 
inquiry  thus  failed,  considerable  information  upon  certain  topics 
incidental  to  it  was  returned.  Though  inconclusive,  still  it  may  perr 
haps  be  useful  as  indicating  tendencies.  The  fact  that  it  is  related 
to  some  of  the  larger  points  of  interest  in  the  junior  high  school  perhaps 
warrants  making  the  information  public. 

Classification  of  Cities,  Distribution  of  School  Popu- 
lation, AND  Median  Enbollment 

The  cities  of  Kansas  are  divided  into  three  classes:  first,  second' 
and  third,  having  populations,  respectively  of  15,000  and  above;  of 
between  2,000  and  15,000;  and  below  2,000.  Of  the  cities  studied,  four 
belong  to  the  first  class;  thirty-two,  to  the  second  class;  and  four,  to 
the  third  class.  Obviously,  this  is  a  study  primarily  of  the  second 
class  cities  of  Kansas. 

In  eleven  cities,  ranging  in  size  from  2,500  to  100,000  having  schools 
organized  under  the  6-3-3  plan,  2.6  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
city  was  enrolled  in  junior  liigh  schools.  In  twenty-five  cities  ranging 
in  size  from  1,600  to  17,000  with  schools  organized  under  the  6-2-4 
plan,  3.4  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  city  was  enrolled.  Thus 
stated,  these  2  percentages  of  enrollment  are  not  wholly  comparable. 
They  would  be  more  nearly  comparable  if  only  the  number  of  pupils 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  schools  organized  on  the  6-3-3  plan 
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were  compared  with  that  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  schools 
organized  on  the  6-2-4  plan. 

The  distribution  of  the  junior  high  school  population  for  each  of  the 
above  types  of  high  school  organization  was  as  follows:  For  the  6-3-3 
plan,  35.9  per  cent  of  all  of  the  pupils  in  the  eighth  high  schools  involved 
were  enrolled  in  the  seventh  grade;  35.5  per  cent  in  the  eighth;  and 
28.4  in  the  ninth.  The  distribution  of  boys  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  grades,  respectively,  was  36.8,  36.3  and  26.9  per  cent.  The 
distribution  of  girls  in  the  corresponding  grades  was  35.1,  34.9  and 
29.8  per  cent. 

Over  against  this,  for  the  6-2-4  plan,  53.2  per  cent  of  all  of 
the  pupils  in  the  twenty-one  high  schools  involved,  were  enrolled  in  the 
seventh,  and  46.8  in  the  eighth  grade.  The  distribution  of  boys  in  the 
seventh,  and  eighth  grades  was,  respectively,  52.2  and  47.8  per  cent. 
The  distribution  of  girls  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  was  54.2  and 
45.8  per  cent  respectively. 

The  distribution  of  enrollments  as  here  indicated  does  not  neces- 
sarily give  a  complete  measure  of  retention.  But  indirectly  some 
light  is  thrown  on  the  nimiber  of  pupils  who  are  held  in  high  school. 
It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  widely  made  claims  for  the  different 
types  of  reorganized  schools  is  that  in  such  institutions,  the  elimina- 
tion of  students  is  noticeably  reduced,  or  that  retention  is  increased. 
The  above  facts  do  not  offer  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  final  or  valid  con- 
clusion on  this  point.  A  further  study  of  facts  and  a  comparison 
between  the  8-4  plan  and  between  the  various  other  reorganized 
types  of  secondary  schools,  relative  to  the  matter  of  retention  of  pupils, 
should  be  made. 

The  median  enrollment  in  the  junior  high  school  for  the  forty  school 
systems  is  247.^  The  median  enrollment  for  those  schools  having  the 
6-3-3  plan  is  379;  and,  for  the  schools  having  the  6-2-4  plan,  132. 
For  the  ten  junior  high  school  systems  having  the  largest  number  of 
pupils,  it  is  512;  and  for  the  ten  smallest  schools,  it  is  99. 

Date,  Plan  of  Orqaxization,  and  Name  Used 

Out  of  thirty-seven  schools  indicating  the  dates  of  their  organiza- 
tion, two  were  founded  in  1911;  one  in  1912;  two  in  1913;  five  in  1914; 
one  in  1915;  three  in  1916;  five  in  1917;  seven  in  1918;  six  in  1919;  three 
in  1920;  and  two  in  1921.     It  will  be  observed  that  just  one  decade  is 

^  One  city  school  system  reported  more  than  one  junior  high  school.  These 
schools  were  counted  as  separate  schools  in  finding  the  median. 
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covered  by  these  dates.  The  median  year  of  organization  for  these 
thirty-seven  schools  is  1917.  This  study  does  not  include  the  total 
number  of  junior  high  schools  in  Kansas.  During  the  years  1920 
and  1921  the  increase  has  been  even  more  rapid  than  the  above  facts 
surest.  For  there  were  some  schools  from  which  no  returns  were 
received,  that  had  been  reorganized.^  The  recent  tendency  for  the 
number  of  schools  to  increase  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  as  many 
were  oi^anized  during  the  last  four  years,  indicated  above,  as  were 
organized  in  the  six  years  preceeding. 

As  is  no  doubt,  true  in  other  states,  a  variety  of  external  forms  of 
organization  exists.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  forty  schools  have  the  6-2-4 
type  of  organization;  30  per  cent,  the  6-3-3  plan;  and  five  per  cent,  the 
6-6  plan.  Two  other  forms  reported  were  7-1-4,  and  6-2J^-3^. 
The  present  tendency  is  not  necessarily  represented  by  the  fact  that 
60  per  cent  abready  have  the  6-2-4  plan.  The  high  percentage  of 
this  type  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  seventh  and 
ei^th  grades  previously  existed  either  as  partly  or  fully  departmental- 
ized within  the  8^  scheme  of  administration.  It  will  be  noted  that 
with  the  exception  of  one  school,  the  division  in  the  external  organiza- 
tion occiurs  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade. 

Ten  schools  out  of  the  twelve  listed  as  having  the  6-3-3  plan,  pre- 
ferred the  name  junior  high  school;  one  used  intermediate  school;  and 
one,  departmental  school.  Sixteen  schools  out  of  the  twenty-four 
having  the  6-2-4  plan,  preferred  the  name  junior  high  school;  seven, 
departmental  school;  and  one,  intermediate  school.  The  tendency  to 
use  the  name  junior  high  school  rather  than  departmental  school, 
even  in  the  instances  of  the  6-2-4  plan,  is  evident. 

Promotion,  Credit  Recording,  and  Classification 
OF  Pupils 

Promotion  by  subject  is  the  practice  in  60  per  cent  of  the  schools; 
promotion  by  grade,  in  22.5  per  cent.  A  combination  of  practices 
was  reported  for  the  other  institutions.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
questionnaire,  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the 
methods  used  in  the  promotion  of  subnormal  and  supernormal  pupils. 
In  72.5  per  cent  of  the  schools,  however,  subnormals  are  promoted 
before  completing  the  previous  grade  and  in  80  per  cent,  supemormals. 
In  order  to  evaluate  these  practices,  it  is  necessary  to  know  something 

^  One  school  l(>cated  in  a  city  of  15,000  having  the  6-3-3  plan,  established  in 
1919,  reported  too  late  to  be  included  in  this  study. 
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further  concerning  both  the  nature  and  frequency  of  promotion.  In 
1918,  the  North  Central  Association  advised  that  superior  pupils  who 
have  spent  two  years  in  the  junior  high  school,  and  that  over-age 
pupils,  when  to  their  advantage,  should  be  promoted  to  the  senior 
high  school. 

The  problem  of  promotion  is  intimately  related  to  the  nature  of 
credit  recording.  For  example,  75  per  cent  of  the  schools  record 
credits  by  subjects;  17.6  per  cent,  by  units;  and  7.5  per  cent,  appar- 
ently, use  a  combination  of  methods.  In  order  to  evaluate  these  facts, 
further  information  is  necessary  concerning  the  exact  practice  of 
giving  credit  for  quality,  as  well  as  for  quantity. 

The  homogeneous  grouping  of  pupils  in  both  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  has  been  widely  discussed  during  the  last  few  years. 
In  the  schools  here  studied,  the  classification  of  pupils  has  been  based  in 
part  upon  the  use  of  intelligence  tests.  This  practice  has  a  bearing 
upon  the  problem  of  promotion,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  credit  recording. 
For  instance,  35  per  cent  of  the  schools  use  intelligence  tests  in  classify- 
ing pupils;  and  27  per  cent  use  intelligence  tests  combined  with 
teachers'  ratings  and  judgments,  or  estimates.  How  significant  the 
classification  of  junior  high  school  pupils  by  means  of  intelligence 
tests  is  can  be  determined  by  follow-up  work,  and  by  further  analyses 
of  related  facts  during  the  next  few  years. 

Teaching  Periods  per  Day,  Length  of  Recitation,  and  Plan  of 

Supervised  Study 

Only  the  replies  relative  to  academic  teachers  of  high  school 
subjects  are  here  taken  into  account  because  of  the  confusion  of  the 
reports  returned  concerning  the  practices  of  vocational  teachers. 
This  confusion  was  partly  due  to  the  lack  of  clearness  of  the  question- 
naire. About  27  per  cent  of  the  academic  teachers  teach  more  than 
five  periods  per  day.  A  little  more  than  60  per  cent  teach  five  periods. 
Apparently  the  majority  of  these  schools  are  meeting  the  standard  in 
this  respect  according  to  the  North  Central  Association.  One  should 
also  know,  however,  the  length  of  the  corresponding  periods  taught  by 
each  of  these  instructors  in  the  different  schools  in  order  to  make  any 
comparisons  between  schools. 

Twelve  schools  have  a  recitation  period  of  sixty  minutes  in  length  ; 
four,  of  more  than  sixty  minutes;  ten,  a  forty-minute  period;  ten, 
forty-five  to  fifty-five;  and  three,  a  thirty-minute  period.    A  little 
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over  half  of  the  schools,  therefore,  have  a  period  of  fifty  minutes  in 
length  or  longer. 

So-called  "supervised  study"  has  been  widely  introduced  into 
schools  throughout  the  country.  Thirty-five  of  the  forty  schools 
have  some  sort  of  supervised  study  plan.  Seventeen  schools  reported 
their  time  division  between  recitation  and  study  period  as  half  and 
half;  fourteen,  as  "part  and  part."  Four  schools  listed  the  divisions 
definitely  as  follows:  30-40;  40-30;  25-15;  35-30,  respectively.  Per- 
haps these  should  have  been  included  under  the  caption  "part  and 
part."  The  summarized  facts  here  given  are  not  wholly  enlightening. 
They  do  indicate  that  supervised  study,  in  some  respects,  is  in  a 
rather  chaotic  condition.  From  the  facts  gathered  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  the  real  nature  of  the  supervised  study  done  in  the  different 
school  systems.  There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  we  have  not  lived 
up  to  all  of  the  claims  made  in  the  name  of  supervised  study,  and  that 
there  is  great  need  for  a  clearer  statement  of  the  technique  involved  in 
the  different  school  subjects.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more 
valuable  to  analyze  examples  of  the  practice  of  supervised  study  in  a 
limited  niunber  of  representative  schools  rather  than  to  consider  the 
group  as  a  whole. 

Experience,  Training,  and  Salary  op  Teachers 

Out  of  a  total  of  352  teachers  employed,  the  number  of  inexpe- 
rienced persons  was  22.  These  persons  represented  nine  different 
school  systems,  six  being  the  highest  number  of  inexperienced  teachers 
employed  in  any  single  school  system.  Four  other  systems  employed 
one  each.  In  all,  212  teachers  had  had  previous  experience  in  the 
grades  below  the  junior  high  school  and  118  in  the  grades  above. 
What  proportion  of  these  teachers  had  previously  taught  in  the  seventh 
or  eighth  grades  could  not  be  determined  from  the  replies,  nor  could  the 
exact  amount  of  experience,  in  the  grades  above  and  below.  It  was 
equally  impossible  to  evaluate  the  teachers'  success  in  their  previous 
positions. 

Over  45  per  cent  of  the  academic  teachers,  and  over  37  per  cent 
of  the  vocational  teachers  possess  degrees.  Unfortunately  the 
blank  merely  called  for  the  number  of  persons  having  B.A.  degrees. 
Had  the  blank  read  B.A.  degree  or  equivalent,  the  percentage  would 
probably  have  been  a  little  higher. 

Closely  connected  with  the  training  and  qualifications  of  teachers, 
is  the  matter  of  salary.    In  70  per  cent  of  the  schools,  junior  high 
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school  teachers  are  not  paid  as  high  salaries  as  are  senior  high  school 
teachers.  Four  of  the  schools  made  no  reply  on  this  point.  It  is 
pertinent  to  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  the  practice  of  paying 
junior  high  school  teachers  less  than  is  paid  to  those  in  the  senior  high 
school,  will  aflfect  ultimately  the  efficiency  erf  junior  high  school  teach- 
ing. Perhaps  it  is  usually  true  that  senior  high  school  teachers  do  pre- 
pare moreeictensively,  especially  on  the  side  of  academic  subject  matter, 
than  do  the  jimior  teachers.  It  is  perhaps  coming  to  be  assiuned  also 
that  senior  high  school  teachers  should  have  a  knowledge  of  meth- 
odolgy  equal  at  least  to  that  of  junior  teachers.  Whether  in  the  junior 
high  school  teachers  who  in  respect  not  only  to  years  of  successful 
public  school  experience,  but  also  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  profes- 
sional andacademic  training,  which  they  possess  are  the  equals  of 
the  senior  high  school  teachers,  should  receive  a  lower  salary  is 
clearly  open  to  debate.  A  strong  case  at  least  for  equivalence  of  pay 
under  such  conditions  is  made  out  by  Bulletin  No.  14  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation. 

Housing,  Control  or  Authority 

With  a  single  exception,  there  is  not  more  than  one  junior  high 
school  located  in  each  city  of  Kansas.  But  even  under  as  simple 
conditions  as  these,  the  housing  of  the  junior  high  school  is  not  always 
an  easy  problem  to  solve.  Only  35  per  cent  report  that  junior  high 
schools  are  housed  separately.  In  a  number  of  instances,  modem 
buildings  have  been  constructed;  but  25  per  cent  are  housed  with  the 
senior  high  school;  and  25  per  cent  with  the  grades  below.  All  sorts 
and  types  of  room  and  floor  segregations  are  represented. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  returns  showed  that  only  35  per  cent 
of  the  junior  high  schools  were  separately  housed,  however,  it  was 
reported  that  60  per  cent  of  the  junior  high  schools  have  a  separate 
principal;  and  that  35  per  cent  did  not  have  a  separate  principal; 
three  schools  did  not  reply.  The  report  made  in  1918  of  the  293 
junior  high  schools  of  the  North  Central  Association,  showed  that  60 
per  cent  of  these  schools  had  a  separate  principal. 

As  a  final  item  in  this  summary  we  may  suggest  that  there  is 
apparently  need  for  a  much  clearer  statement  of  the  functions  of 
the  junior  high  school  principal  than  is  now  available. 
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IN  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

G.  C.  L.  RIEMER 
Department  of  Public  Inatruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

A  glance  at  the  number  of  high  schools  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  ever  increasing  pupil  enrollment,  the  wealth  and  diversity 
of  the  present  program  of  studies,  the  changed  emphasis  upon  subject- 
matter,  the  new  methods  of  presentation,  and  the  rather  definite  aims, 
goals,  and  objectives  of  secondary  education  makes  the  training  of 
high  school  teachers  more  important  than  ever.  None  but  the  highest 
type  of  man  or  woman,  with  a  preparation  both  specific  and  general, 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  educational  guidance  of  the  future  leaders 
of  our  nation  between  the  years  of  fourteen  and  eighteen. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  problem  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  following  table  was  prepared.  It  shows  the  total 
number  of  high  schools,  together  with  enrollment,  for  the  year  ending, 
July  1,  1919. 

High  Schools  {Numbsr  EmtoLLiaKT 

City 56  69,878 

Non-City 887  68,842 

Vocational 25  1,550 

Total 968  130,270 

For  the  manning  of  these  schools,  the  State  has  required  a  host  of 
about  5800  teachers,  with  an  annual  turnover  of  500  to  600.  In  the 
election  of  these  high  school  teachers  the  various  local  boards  have  had 
to  proceed  without  counsel  or  guidance,  for  our  Commonwealth  lias 
practiced  but  little  control  over  the  preparation,  selection,  or  nomina- 
tion of  high  school  teachers.  The  situation  throughout  the  State  is,  in 
consequence,  far  from  satisfactory.  In  many  coimties,  a  large 
majority  of  the  high  school  teachers,  894  out  of  1301,  as  a  study  of  the 
high  schools  of  14  counties  revealed,  are  only  normal  school  graduates. 
And  for  all  the  non-city  high  schools  there  were  during  the  year 
1919-20,  besides  teachers  with  certificates  of  a  diflferent  type,  only 
1895  with  college  diplomas  to  1224  with  normal-school  training.  The 
following  table,  giving  the  number  of  teachers  for  the  various  classes 
of  high  schools,  together  with  ratios,  reveals  the  real  condition  of  the 
teaching  force  quite  clearly: 
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Non-city  High  School  Teachers 


High  School 

CJollege 

Normal 

Ratio 

I  Class 

1,680 
217 
127 

1,924 

660 

408 

306 

1,274 

14:6    about  3:1 

TT  niiuM? 

10:19  about  1:2 

TTT  OlfMW       .    . 

5: 12  about  1:2.4 

Total 

3:2 3:2 

There  is,  as  the  above  figures  show,  a  larger  proportion  of  normal- 
school  graduates  than  there  should  be,  for  our  normal  schools  are  not 
equipped  with  facilities  to  warrant  their  training  high  school  teachers. 
Tlieir  teaching  has  been  concerned,  for  the  most  part,  with  subject- 
matter  of  the  high  school  grade.  But  even  if  they  had  professors  and 
equipment  competent  and  adequate  enough  for  doing  four  years' 
college  work,  they  would  not  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements.  There 
are  too  few  of  them.  In  fact,  they  cannot  at  present  supply  teachers 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  man  even  the  lower  grades.  Slight  study, 
only,  reveals  that  our  thirteen  normal  schools,  located  as  they  are,  will 
always  be  taxed  to  the  utmost,  to  furnish  each  year  5500  new  elemen- 
tary school  teachers,  the  approximate  annual  turnover  for  the  first 
eight  grades. 

Nor  are  the  college  graduates  in  the  field  of  teaching  what  modem 
theories  and  practices  demand,  either.  They  have  generally  spent, 
it  is  true,  considerable  time  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  so-called 
academic  subject-matter;  but  their  professional  training,  as  the 
following  chart  of  the  professional  courses  given  by  the  various  colleges 
shows,  has  usually  been  lamentably  deficient  and  inadequate. 

Even  according  to  the  letter,  it  will  be  noted,  the  colleges  are  not 
giving  a  sufficient  nmnber  of  semester  hours  to  fulfill  the  minimimi 
requirement  of  professional  work,  set  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  As  the  departments  of  other  states,  our  Department  has 
insisted  upon  two  himdred  hours,  about  twelve  semester  hours,  of 
pedagogical  subjects  as  a  prerequisite  of  the  College  Provisional  Certi- 
ficate. At  the  nineteen  colleges  under  consideration  the  bulk  of  this 
work,  however,  has  been  made  up  of  logic,  general  psychology,  and 
ethics,  which,  even  with  the  broadest  interpretation  of  the  term,  should 
reaUy  not  be  considered  professional  courses  at  all. 
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HbtofEd.. 
FhiLofEd.. 
FkiMuof  Ed. 
EdPfeyoh... 

Lofie 

Q€iL  Fifty  oh. . 

RtUci 

Second.  Ed.. 
J.H.8 


MetlL-MiMi.. 
8iip.-Adm.. . , 
Study  of  Ed. 
T«ta-M6M. . 
Voc  Fsych. . 
Bie.  Child... 

Ed.8oe 

Total 


18 


18 


18 


25 


22 


20 


27 


24 


18 


17 


20 


24 


19 


17 


83 


13 


What  little  work  is  beinc  done  in  special  methods  and  in  observation  and  praotioe  teaohinc,  did 
aot  reoeiTS  reoofnition  in  the  above  ohart. 

The  following  quotation,  taken  bodily  from  one  of  the  college 
catdogs,  shows  how  far  removed  from  the  ideal,  the  liberal  college 
professor's  conception  of  the  professional  training  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State  is:  "Teachers  Training.  Two  hours.  Throughout  the  year. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  in  a  concise  and  convenient  form,  a  fair- 
ly comprehensive  elementary  course  for  teachers  or  those  contemplating 
teaching.  The  course  is  in  two  parts.  The  theme  of  the  first  volume 
is  the  Bible.  In  the  second  volume  the  following  subjects  are  discussed : 
The  Pupil;  The  Teacher;  The  School.  The  complete  course  is  helpful 
not  only  to  teachers  in  the  Bible  School,jbut  also  to  the  public  school 
teachers.     Text:  Barclay's  "The  Bible." 

The  courses  offered  in  Education,  in  themselves,  are  bad  enough; 
but  what  makes  matters  even  worse  is  the  fact  that  the  professors  in 
charge  of  the  same  have  but  very  rarely  gone  through  any  specific 
preparation  for  this  part  of  their  activity.  In  many  instances,  in  fact, 
it  forms  work  foisted  upon  them  as  additional  labor.  And  so  the  pro- 
fessor of  general  psychology  and  the  history  of  philosophy,  of  Hebrew, 
Latin,  and  English;  of  biblical  literature  or  the  Greek  Testament,  or 
even  of  physics,  teaches,  in  addition  to  his  specialty,  the  history 
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or  psychology  of  education,  and  gives  a  course  on  secondary  education 
without  ever  having  been,  perhaps,  within  the  walls  of  a  modem  high 
school,  except  as  casual  visitor  or  commencement  orator. 

So  far,  the  State  Department  has  required  no  practice-teaching  as 
a  prerequisite  of  the  high  school  teaching  certificate.  Consequently, 
there  is  no  attempt  even,  except  on  the  part  of  only  one  or  two  colleges, 
to  offer  prospective  teachers  any  opportunity  for  practice-teaching  or 
observation.  And  imder  the  present  organization  of  the  colleges, 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  imwise  to  institute  the  same,  anyway.  The 
diminutive  size  of  many  college  commimities,  the  changing  character 
of  the  tenure  of  office  of  public  school  officials,  and  the  immaturity  of 
the  large  majority  of  college  students,  would  make  it  futile  in  the 
judgment  of  the  author  to  try  to  establish  lasting  realtions  in  this 
'  particular  between  the  public  school  and  the  private  denominational 
colleges.  The  experience  of  our  normal  schools  stands  out  as  a  shining 
example  of  the  difficulty,  yes,  futility,  of  the  imdertaking.  And  other 
states  have  had  the  same  experience. 

A  change  seems  imperative.  If  high  school  teaching  is  to  be  worth 
the  pupil's  while,  the  State  must  pay  more  attention  to  the  training 
of  its  prospective  high  school  teachers.  It  would  do  well  to  take  over 
and  reorganize  the  Schools  of  Education  at  Pittsburgh  and  Philadel- 
phia. They  should  be  turned  into  State  Teachers'  Colleges,  one  of 
whose  chief  objectives  would  be  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  high 
schools  of  the  commonwealth.  And  a  practice  school  of  secondary 
grade  should  be  established  in  connection  with  each,  in  order  to  provide 
the  teachers  in  training  facilities  for  observation  and  practice-teaching. 
These  high  schools  should  be  rim  during  twelve  months  of  the  year. 
Finally,  the  work  of  the  teacher  in-the-making,  at  these  teachers' 
colleges  and  practice  schools,  during  the  twelve  calendar  months, 
should  be  so  organized  as  to  admit,  without  prejudice  and  loss,  students 
from  accredited  liberal  colleges,  with  120  to  125  semester  hours  of 
collegiate  study  devoted  to  their  chosen  field. 

The  realization  that  education  is  a  state  function  has  become 
quite  widespread,  and  numerous  states  have  accordingly  taken  active 
steps  to  control  the  various  educational  agencies  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  their  citizens  more  and  more  completely.  As  a  step  in  this  direction 
and  as  an  attempt  to  amend  the  inadequacy  of  the  system  now  in 
vogue,  one  may  consider  the  establishing  of  various  teachers'  colleges 
or  schools  of  education;  such  as  Minnesota,  Indiana,  Colorado,  and 
Illinois;  all  established  since  the  beginning  of  the  20th  Century.     The 
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same  motives,  in  view  of  conditions,  should  impel  Pennsylvania  to 
do  the  same.  Being  owned  by  the  State,  teachers'  colleges  can  be 
used  exclusively  and  expressly  for  the  training  of  public  school  teachers, 
which  has  not  been  true  of  private  schools  and  colleges;  for  at 
these,  teacher  training  has  often  been  quite  secondary  unless  it  was 
a  good  business  proposition  to  make  it  the  prime  activity  of  the 
institution. 

For  the  effective  training  of  over  five  hundred  new  high  school 
teachers  each  year,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  will  need  two  separate 
training  schools.  And  to  provide  adequate  practice  facilities,  they 
should  be  placed  at  populous  centers.  The  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Philadelphia  appear  ideal.  They  already  have  two  well  established 
schools  of  education,  and  the  school  population  of  high  school  grade  in 
each  is  large  enough  to  make  the  establishment  of  a  high  school 
with  an  enrollment  of  1500  in  connection  with  each  teachers'  college 
an  easy  matter.  Nowhere  in  Pennsylvania,  if  we  grant  the  validity  of 
the  following  quotations  as  to  the  value  of  abimdant  practice  teaching, 
could  one  find  such  weighty  factors,  schools  of  education  already 
well  established  and  practice  material  in  great  abundance,  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  state  teachers'  colleges: 

"Many  of  the  quaUties  that  make  for  efficiency  in  high  school 
teaching  can  be  adequately  developed  in  the  college  only  by  providing 
properly  supervised  practice  teaching  in  schools  of  secondary  grade. 
It  is  only  through  work  of  this  sort  that  initial  efficiency  in  instruction 
and  discipline  can  be  markedly  improved." — Proc.  N.  E.  A.,  1912,  p. 
690. 

And  for  responsible  room  teaching  such  as  we  contemplate,  speaks 
the  ISth  Year  Book,  p.  35 :  "  Practice  teaching  as  such  is  inadequate  and 
too  limited  for  the  prospective  worker  in  secondary  schools.  The 
teaching  of  a  brief  number  of  lessons  imder  rigid  inspection  fails  to 
develop  personal  insight  and  initiative.  The  student  needs  critical 
experience  in  self-judging  and  self-direction." 

Under  state  control  these  proposed  teachers'  colleges  should  then 
be  so  organized  as  to  require  for  their  degree  and  the  high  school 
teaching  certificate  a  year  of  twelve  calendar  months  in  residence  in 
addition  to  120  or  125  semester  hours  of  collegiate  study.  Such 
training  would,  of  course,  require  somewhat  more  time  than  young 
men  and  women  are  today  spending  upon  their  equipment  for  teaching. 
But  the  tendency  everywhere  is  in  the  direction  of  more  and  better 
preparation.     And  it  is  just  that  it  should  be  so;  for  teaching  will 
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never  attain  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  such  as  we  all  hope  that  it 
may,  until  the  individual  teachers  devote  more  time  to  training.  The 
physician  has  to  have  at  least  seven  years  in  addition  to  his  high  school 
course,  before  he  can  even  begin  to  practice.  And  about  the  same  is 
true  of  lawyers.  If  we  judge  from  the  following  quotations,  all  of 
which  point  to  a  broad,  liberal  education;  many,  in  fact,  to  a  year  of 
graduate  study,  we  may  say  that  schoolmen,  too,  are  awake  to  this 
need: 

"The  best  schools  of  law  and  medicine  require  six,  seven,  or  eight 
years  of  college  and  imiversity  study  above  the  high  school  course,  and 
the  tendency  at  present  is  toward  an  increase  rather  than  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  work.  The  teacher  must  keep  up  with  the  highest  and 
best  demands  of  the  times,  or  be  relegated  to  a  position  of  con- 
stantly diminishing  worth." — Brown,  J.  S.:  Proc.  N.  E.  A.,  1907, 
p.  554. 

"Dentistry,  law,  engineering,  nursing,  journalism,  every  profession 
that  is  a  profession  requires  many  more  years  of  training  than  are 
required  for  teaching." — Coffman.:  Proc.   N.   E.   A.,    1917,  p.  64. 

"If  the  work  of  the  secondary  school  is  to  be  developed  in  relation 
to  omr  modern  needs,  we  shall  have  to  provide  more  adequate 
training  for  teachers.  If  the  American  people  are  wise  they  will 
make  it  possible  for  a  man  or  woman  to  find  a  career  in  teaching  in  our 
secondary  schools  comparable  to  that  to  be  found  in  medicine,  in  law, 
or  in  engineering." — Strayer.:  Proc.  N.  E.  A.,  1918,  p.  188. 

"Public  school  leaders  and  a  considerable  percentage  of  teachers 
should  have  five,  six,  or  seven  years  of  academic  and  professional 
training  beyond  high  school  graduation.  Public  school  service  will 
never  be  generally  recognized  as  a  profession  of  imquestioned  dignity 
and  position  imtil  we  require  of  teachers  preparation  equivalent  to 
that  now  required  in  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine." — Waldo: 
Proc,  N.  E.  A.,  1907,  p.  11. 

The  following  quotations  point  quite  emphatically  to  a  year  of 
graduate  study: 

"No  provision  is  made  for  the  study  by  the  prospective  teacher  of 
his  profession.  As  this  study  is  just  as  fundamental  as  the  teacher's 
study  of  "academic"  subjects,  it  is  clear  that  under-graduate  study 
for  the  teacher  is  not  enough.  The  essential  minimum  of  professional 
study,  without  which  a  yoimg  high  school  teacher  should  never  be 
recognized  as  such,  is  accordingly  assigned  to  a  year  of  graduate 
study."— Hanus:  Proc.  N.  E.  A.,  1907,  p.  567. 
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^'The  secondary  teacher  ought  to  complete  the  four  years  course 
in  a  secondary  school,  four  years  in  a  good  college,  and  then  take  a 
year  of  professional  training  either  in  a  normal  school  or  school  of 
education."— Brown,  J.  S. :  Proc.  N.  E.  A.,  1907,  p.  563. 

"Professional  training  should  be  added  to,  not  substituted  for, 
the  academic  education  in  college  or  imiversity.  Indeed,  it  is  assum- 
ing a  good  deal  to  suppose  that  even  graduation  from  college  will  give 
a  mastery  of  any  subject." — "Including  the  professional  subjects  in 
the  list  of  subjects  required  for  a  degree  can  be  accepted  only  as  a  tem- 
porary arrangement,  pending  the  time  when  higher  standards  may  be 
established.  To  include  professional  training  within  the  scope  of  the 
college  course  means  the  elimination  of  some  elements  of  academic 
study  and  the  reduction  of  thorough  academic  education  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  elimination.  Ultimately,  this  nation  cannot  afford 
to  accept  anything  less  than  a  full  academic  education  of  at  least 
four  years,  supplemented  by  professional  training  in  addition." — 
Gosling.:  ISih  Year  Book,  p.  175. 

"Every  prospective  high  school  teacher  should  be  encouraged  to 
spend  at  least  one  post-graduate  year  in  some  university  school  of 
education,  engaged  in  professional  preparation  for  teaching." — "A 
year  of  graduate  work  divided  between  academic  and  professional 
subjects  is  desirable." — Rep.  Com.  Seventeen. :  Proc.  N.  E.  A.,  1907, 
p.  533. 

The  State  of  Califomia  has  already  had  a  requirement  of  one  year 
of  graduate  study  since  January  1,  1919,  according  to  which:  "Each 
candidate  shall  submit  evidence  that  in  addition  to  the  academic  and 
professional  courses  required  for  the  bachelor's  degree,  he  has  com- 
pleted at  least  one  year  of  graduate  study,  doing  full  regular  work, 
though  not  necessarily  a  candidate  for  a  degree." 

And  the  number  of  semester  hours  of  preparation  in  higher  institu- 
tions, that  the  various  superintendents  of  the  country  desire  for 
teachers  of  high  school  subjects,  makes  more  than  the  ordinary  college 
course  quite  imperative,  above  all  if  one  keeps  in  mind  the  broad 
training,  the  necessity  of  specializing  at  least  in  two  majors,  and  the 
professional  courses  demanded  of  aU  prospective  high  school  teachers. 
The  average  student,  as  the  following  figures,  taken  from  the  super- 
intendents' reports  as  given  in  the  18th  Year  Book,  p.  232,  lead 
one  to  believe,  cannot  cover  the  work  within  a  period  of  only  four 
years. 
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Dksibbd  Sbmbstbr  Houbs  of  Pbbparation  in  Higher  Inbtitutionb 


Engl. 

Latin 

Mod.  Lang. 

Math. 

HiBt. 

Bot. 

Chem. 

PhyB. 

Median   no. 
hre 

32.1 

14.9 

'31.5 

22.5 

37.5 

21.2 

25.6 

18.9 

Without  any  practice-teaching  or  observation  whatsoever,  devot- 
ing, for  instance,  32  semester  hours  to  English,  38  to  history,  and  12  to 
pedagogical  subjects,  the  student  would  have  but  38  semester  hours 
to  spend  on  related  subjects.  Most  colleges,  however,  require  from 
50  to  60  hours  for  such  studies. 

It  would  be  quite  easy  to  quote  many  more  expressions  as  to  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  thorough  preparation  on  the  part  of  high 
school  teachers,  but  the  following  two  will  suffice: 

"It  is,  however,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  teacher  should 
have  a  broad  and  generous  conception  of  his  calling;  that  he  should 
comprehend  the  relation  of  things;  that  he  should  have  large  objectives 
that  extend  his  vision  beyond  the  immediate  work  that  he  is  doing, 
that  give  him  an  insight  into  its  significance,  and  a  means  of  evaluating 
its  details  in  terms  of  something  more  comprehensive  and  important. 
This  broad  point  of  view  is  particularly  necessary  for  the  prospective 
high  school  teacher.  For  the  elementary  teacher  this  broader  outlook 
may  not  be  so  essential.  Instructors  in  the  lower  grades  are  held 
down  to  very  definite  courses  of  study,  to  be  taught  according  to 
carefully  prescribed  methods  with  definitely  stated  and  measurable 
results.  The  high  school  teacher,  however,  has  large  autonomy  in 
many  instances,  and  unless  he  has  a  stock  of  free  ideas  to  aid  him,  his 
aims  in  teaching,  as  well  as  his  methods,  are  likely  to  be  largely  of  the 
trial-and-error  variety." — Colvin:     18/A  Year  Book,  p.  191. 

"The  teacher  specialist  should  be  guided  by  the  general  rule  that  he 
ought  to  study  his  branch  imtil  he  can  survey  it  as  a  whole,  keep  in 
mind  at  one  time  its  parts,  decide  what  may  be  omitted  without 
detriment,  and  have  confidence  in  his  own  opinion  on  any  points 
raised  in  connection  with  his  subject.  Without  such  a  mastery  it 
ought  not  to  be  possible  for  a  high  school  teacher  to  get  a  certificate." — 
Rep.  Com.  Seventeen:    Proc.  N.  E.  A.  1907,  p.  531. 

In  reorganizing  the  schools  of  education  at  Pittsburgh  and  Philadel- 
phia, it  would  not  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  make  the  bachelor's 
degree  a  prerequisite  of  admission  to  the  final  period  of  twelve  calendar 
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months.  The  requirement  of  admission  should  be  from  120  to  125 
semester  hours  of  collegiate  work  of  high  standard.  Some  arrangement 
of  cooperation  might  then  be  made  between  the  various  colleges 
and  the  new  state  teachers  coUeges,  according  to  which  the  student 
would  not  receive  his  degree  from  the  liberal  college  until  he  had 
finished  his  work  at  the  professional  school,  at  which  time,  however, 
he  might  be  granted  two  degrees  at  the  same  time,  the  one  from  his 
original  college,  the  other  from  the  teachers  college.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  fact,  already  has  a  plan  by  means  of  which  a  student 
may  take  two  degrees  at  one  time.  And  some  of  the  other  colleges 
have  a  similar  practice  in  the  granting  of  the  Master's  degree. 

Besides  the  testimony  quoted  above,  there  are  many  arguments  in 
favor  of  such  a  year  of  intensive  training,  subsequent  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  academic  subject-matter  at  the  various  colleges  of  the  State. 
It  would  certainly  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  reorganize  and 
reshape  his  acquired  knowledge  with  teaching  as  a  definite  goal.  And 
that  is  no  small  item.  ''Every  high  school  teacher  ought  to  have 
a  definite  course  in  recasting  his  subject  from  the  pupil's  point  of 
view." — "This  point  of  working  over  our  store  of  knowledge  so  that  it 
can  be  intelligently  commimicated  to  the  pupil  and  assimilated  by  him 
is  as  important  as  getting  that  knowledge  in  the  first  place." — "In 
general,  the  greater  the  academic  accomplishment  of  the  secondary 
school  teacher,  the  better  his  teaching  will  be;  provided  this  academic 
study  is  so  tempered  and  modified  by  professional  study  as  to  enable 
him  to  select  from  his  greater  store  of  knowledge  those  items  of  most 
use  in  the  development  of  his  pupils." — ^Rep.  Com.  Seventeen:  Proc. 
N.  E.  A.  1907,  p.  531,  p.  548. 

Such  a  year  would,  moreover,  help  sift  and  eliminate  the  weak, 
inefficient,  and  imdesirable  candidates.  Today  the  sifting  and  select- 
ing is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller  schools,  for  the  large  schools 
will  not  take  teachers  until  they  have  had  two  or  three  years' 
experience.  The  proposed  plan  would  tend  in  the  direction  of  what 
is  expressed,  Proc.  N.  E.  A.  1907,  p.  614:  "We  are  greatly  in  need  of 
legislation  in  all  states  which  will  permit  only  the  absolutely  well- 
trained  to  enter  the  ranks." 

It  would  also  be  easy  to  develop  professional  ideals  and  interests,  for 
the  attention  of  the  students  could  be  directed  to  the  vocational  side 
of  their  preparation.  This  point  is  readily  conceded  if  schools  of 
engineering,  law,  medicine,  and  the  practical  arts,  where  there  is  a 
motive  back  of  all  the  work,  are  visited.    And  the  students  would  be 
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taught  and  directed  by  those  whose  ''life  work  is  the  training  of 
teachers  and  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  profession  of  educa- 
tion." From  two  schools,  such  as  these,  well  established  and  organ- 
ized, should  issue  a  unifying,  centralizing,  standardizing,  and  steadjring 
influence  over  the  entire  school  system  of  the  State. 

The  effect,  moreover,  of  greater  and  more  thorough  preparation 
and  training  upon  the  world  in  general  would  be  excellent,  too. 
Teachers  would  rise  in  the  esteem  of  the  public,  for  it  would  soon 
become  evident  that  their  work  required  serious  and  particular  prepar- 
ation. The  profession  would  cease  being  a  mere  stepping-stone  as 
soon  as  the  elect  only  foimd  recognition. 

The  reaction  upon  the  smaller  colleges  would  be  very  salutary,  too. 
They  would  strive  to  be  on  the  accredited  list.  The  teachers  colleges 
could  have  such  a  list,  not  fixed  and  imchanging  in  makeup  but  always 
dependent  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  particular  college  were  meet- 
ing the  State  requirements,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  work 
done.  With  such  a  goal  before  them,  they  would  be  keyed  up  to  the 
highest  pitch.  They  would  be  anxious  to  have  their  students  admitted 
and  do  well.  On  accoimt  of  their  merit  and  services  in  the  past, 
the  State  can,  indeed,  well  afford  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  retain 
them  at  their  best.  Om-  State  is  much  better  because  of  their  presence. 
Of  this  influence  there  are  many  evidences. 

The  geographic  distribution,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  various 
colleges  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  spread- 
ing of  education  among  all  classes  of  people.  A  glance  at  the  following 
charts  of  the  numerical  distribution  of  the  students  of  Bucknell, 
Lafayette,  Lehigh,  Pennsylvania  State,  and  Washington  and  Jefferson 
colleges,  should  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the  validity  of  such  a 
claim.  The  nearby  states  or  coimties  always  send  more  young  men 
and  women  to  the  college  that  lies  in  close  proximity  than  those  lying 
farther  removed.  In  fact,  many  men  and  women  are  today  college 
graduates  because  their  parents  lived  near  some  college  or  imiversity. 
In  the  field  of  education,  these  colleges  scattered  over  the  State  serve 
as  excellent  recruiting  stations.  Any  arrangement  or  organization 
that  might  encom-age  them  in  their  endeavor  should  be  welcomed. 

The  following  chart  shows  to  what  large  extent  the  students  of  our 
colleges  come  from  this  State,  how  the  neighboring  states  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  are  next  in  order,  and  what  a  small  proportion  is 
drawn  from  other  more  distant  states.  And  the  same  principle 
applies  to  the  numerical  distribution  of  the  students  over  the  various 
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counties.    The  county  in  which  the  institution  is  located,  is  most 
deeply  affected. 


College 

Total 

Penna. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

All  others 

Bucknell 

Lafayette 

Lehigh 

865 

712 

1,136 

644 
413 
620 

94 
167 
159 

24 
49 
93 

103 

83 

264 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvam'a  should  do  nothing  to  prevent 
its  using  the  equipment  of  the  colleges  within  its  borders  for  the 
preliminary  training  of  its  high  school  teachers.  Without  any  expense 
to  the  State  it  has  at  its  disposal,  today,  many  exceedingly  well 
trained  and  efficient  teachers  and  excellent  housing,  laboratory,  and 
library  facilities,  amassed  and  put  at  the  public's  service  through 
private  initiative. 

Moreover,  the  final  combined  product  of  the  widely  distributed 
colleges  and  the  centralized  teachers  colleges  would  be  more  represen- 
tative of  the  State  as  a  whole,  socially,  culturally  economically,  and 
educationally.  Not  aQ  would  have  passed  through  one  and  the  same 
fixed  and  narrow  training  process. 

And  it  would  prove  a  great  advantage  to  prospective  high  school 
teachers,  about  to  train  some  boys  and  girls  for  college,  to  know  what 
college  life  and  training  actually  mean.  Even  today  there  are  many 
that  show  themselves  all  too  ignorant  of  what  is  really  happening 
within  the  college  waUs. 

In  favor  of  allowing  the  various  colleges  to  give  the  prospective 
high  school  teachers  their  academic  training  would  be  the  fact,  further- 
more, that  the  final  decision  to  teach  could  then  be  postponed  for  a 
year  or  two  without  marked  harm  or  loss  to  the  student.  When  leav- 
ing high  school,  many  yotmg  men  and  women  do  not  know  what  line 
of  work  they  should  follow.  For  such,  the  gates  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession should  be  left  open  as  long  as  possible.  And,  perhaps,  through 
this  very  process,  some  more  men  might  be  recruited.  At  the  New 
York  State  College  for  Teachers  at  Albany,  conditions  in  this  particu- 
lar are  not  very  good.  The  proportion  there  is  one  boy  to  seven  girls. 
Again,  why  break  with  all  traditions  and  suppress  all  sentiment? 
Today,  many  sons  and  daughters  show  a  preference  for  the  alma  mater 
of  their  mothers  and  fathers.    Why  not  let  them  attend  the  college 
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of  their  choosing,  and  then  finish  their  training  at  the  centralised 
teachers'  college  if  they  so  elect? 

Finally,  the  following  testimony  of  the  Commissioner  of  Eklucation 
of  New  York  State,  quoted  in  Proc.  N.  E.  A.  1907,  p.  613,  speaks  quite 
emphatically  in  favor  of  college-bred  high  school  teachers:  "It  was 
thought,  too,  at  the  time  when  the  New  York  State  Normal  College 
was  chartered  that  the  graduates  from  the  classical  courses  offered 
at  the  Normal  College  would  find  positions  in  the  high  schools,  but  the 
demand  for  teachers  of  more  liberal  cidture  has  increased  so  much 
since  1890,  that  probably  not  more  than  one-half  the  graduates  have 
found  emplo3rment  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  Conse- 
quently, the  Normal  College  has  not  been  able  to  meet  the  expecta- 
tions or  demands  of  the  State  for  college-bred  teachers  who  have  a 
proper  knowledge  of  the  science  of  education  and  the  principles  of 
pedagogy.  The  belief  of  educators,  philosophers,  and  educated  people 
alike  has  crystallized  into  the  conviction  that  teachers  who  are  to  be 
employed  in  the  high  schools  should  be  college  graduates  with  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  education." 

Having  given  various  reasons  why  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
shoidd  turn  the  Schools  of  Education  at  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia 
into  State  Teachers  Colleges,  I  should  like  to  outline,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, a  course  of  study  for  yoimg  men  and  women  who  intend  to 
prepare  themselves  to  teach  English  and  history.  The  curricula  that 
follow  were  arranged  for  preparation  in  two  majors  because  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  candidates  for  high  school  teaching  should  equip 
themselves  for  at  least  that  many  different  subjects.  In  fact,  some 
schoolmen  reconmiend  preparation  even  in  two  majors  and  one  minor. 

(A)  While  a  high  school  pupil  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
{uinre  teacher  of  history  and  English,  in  order  to  assure  thorough  pre- 
paration for  college,  should  study  Latin,  English,  and  the  social 
studies  during  each  of  the  four  years.  To  science  and  mathematics 
two  years  each  should  be  devoted.  In  addition  to  this,  considerable 
time  should  be  allotted  to  health,  music,  and  drawing.  Since  Latin 
would  be  pursued  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end,  the  better  understand- 
ing of  English,  it  should  be  taught  with  that  in  view. 

High  School  Course  fob  Admission  to  College 
(Figures  indicate  number  of  40  or  45  minute  periods  per  week) 

/  Year.    English  5;  Civics  5;  General  Science  5;  Latin  5;  Physical  Training  —2; 
Drawing  —2;  Music  —3. 
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//  Year,    English'  5;  European  Hist.  5;  Algebra  5;  Latin  5;  Physical  Training  -2; 

Drawing  —2;  Music  —3. 
IJJ  Year.    English  5;  European  Hist.  2>j;  Am.  Hist  2}4;  P.  Geom.  5;  Latin 

5;  Physical  Training  —2;  Drawing  —2;  Music  —3. 
IV  Year.    English  5;  Am.  Hist.  2}4;  Problems  of  Democracy  2H;  Physics  5;  Latin 
6;  Physical  Training  —2;  Drawing  —2;  Music  —3. 
Total,  94  Credit  Periods. 


(B)  The  work  of  the  college  course  should  be  professionalized 
much  more. completely  than  it  is  today.  By  selecting  and  arranging 
their  courses  in  such  a  way  as  to  equip  their  students  for  efficient  high 
school  teaching,  college  professors  would  greatly  enhance  the  value  of 
their  services  to  the  State  without  in  the  least  lowering  or  degrading 
the  standard  of  their  teaching.  Curricula  should  be  so  planned  as  to 
contain  only  what  would  tend  to  make  the  recipient  of  the  instruction 
more  efficient  in  teaching  his  chosen  subjects.  But  few  college  pro- 
fessors throughout  the  State  have  as  their  aim  in  teaching  the  training 
of  teachers.  And  yet  many  of  their  students  have  teaching  as  their 
chief  objective. 

The  outline  that  follows,  largely  based  on  the  Carnegie  Curricula 
of  1917,  is  divided  into  four  parts:  (1)  Subjects  to  be  taken  by  all 
future  teachers;  (2)  Studies  to  be  pursued  by  all  prospective  teachers 
of  history  and  English;  (3)  Courses  especially  adapted  to  the  teaching 
of  high  school  English;  (4)  Work  expressly  for  future  teachers  of  high 
school  history.  The  latter  two  divisions  were  again  subdivided  into 
major  and  related  subjects. 

The  names  of  the  various  courses  below  coincide  with  those 
announced  in  the  catalogs  dt  about  all  the  colleges;  but  the  content  of 
the  same  would  be  quite  different.  According  to  the  demands  of  a 
professionalized  course,  there  would  .be  but  little  time,  for  instance, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  quartos  and  folios  in  a  course  on  Shake- 
speare. And  the  minor  and  out-of-the-way  works  and  authors  would 
have  to  give  way  to  works  and  movements  of  significance  and  bearing 
upon  efficient  high  school  teaching.  Each  course,  yes,  each  part, 
would  have  to  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  light  upon  the  whole. 
And  one  is  safe  in  saying  that  the  recipient  of  such  teaching  would  issue 
forth  from  his  Alma  Mater  with  as  much  culture,  mental  training,  and 
liberal  education  as  the  college  graduates  of  today.  They  would  be 
trained,  besides,  to  do  an  efficient  piece  of  work. 
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COLLSOE  COUBSE  FOB  PBOBPEOTirE  ENGLISH  AND  HlBTOBT  TeACHEBS 

(Figures  indicate  the  number  of  clock  hours  per  week) 

1.  Identical  for  aU  prospective  high  school  teachers, 

I  Year 

English. — Grammar,  composition  (oral  and  written), 
and  spelling,  taught  intensively  and  aiming  primarily  to 
insiu*e  an  adequate  equipment  in  English  for  every  pros- 
pective teacher.  3 

Chemistry, — Designed  primarily  as  a  basis  for  the  . 
courses  in  biology,  physiology,  and  hygiene.  3 

Occupations  and  Industries. — To  give  every  teacher 
some  information  about  the  various  types  of  human 
occupations,  to  insure  against  a  narrow  social  and 
occupational  outlook.  2 

Physical  Training. — ^Physical  examination  of  all 
students,  followed  by  corrective  exercises  where  needed. 
All  students  should  have  practice  in  games  and  sports 
imder  supervision,  and  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the 
playgrotmd  activities  and  athletic  contests  that  are 
suited  to  pupils  in  the  secondary  school.  —2        9 

//  Year 

Biology. — Designed  primarily  as  a  basis  for  the 
courses  in  psychology,  sociology,  hygiene,  etc.  3 

Physiology. — To  run  parallel  with  and  extend  the 
course  in  biology  above.  3 

Physical  Training  and  Games.  —2        7 

III  Year 

General  Psychology. — An  elementary  course  com- 
bining the  important  topics  of  both  general  and  educa- 
tional psychology,  and  forming  the  basis  of  the  specific 
courses  in  educational  theory  and  practice.  The  chief 
emphasis  should  be  upon:  (a)  instinctive  tendencies; 
(b)  habit-formation;  (c)  memory,  association,  and 
economy  of  learning;  (d)  the  affective  life;  and  (e)  the 
thought-processes.  4 

Physical  Training  and  Games.  —2        5 

IV  Year 

Genetic  Psychology. — The  psychology  of  infancy, 
childhood,  and  adolescence,  with  the  emphasis  upon 
adolescence.  3 


i 
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Physical  Training  and  Games.  —2        4. 

2.  IdevUical  for  prospective  teachers  of  English  and 
History. 

I  Year 

Library  Technique  and  Science. — ^Instruction  in  the 
method  of  classifying  and  cataloguing  books,  and  practice 
in  the  use  of  reference  books,  readers'  guides,  etc.  2 

French. — As  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  English 
language  and  literature.  3 

//  Year 

Art. — A  special  course  embodying  the  elements 
of  composition  and  design,  but  aiming  primarily  at 
appreciation  rather  than  at  a  mastery  of  technique.  —2 

French.  6        7 

III  Year 

Oerman. — ^As  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  English 
language  and  literature.  6        6 

IV  Year 

History  of  Philosophy. — Designed  to  bring  pro- 
spective teachers  in  contact  with  explanations  of  the 
world  system.  4 

History  of  Science. — The  development  of  the  prin- 
cipal concepts  of  the  physical  and  biological  sciences 
with  particular  reference  to  the  influence  of  scientific 
discovery  upon  human  progress.  2 

German.  3        9 

3.  English  Major  with  related  subjects. 
I  Year 

English  Literature. — A  systematic  survey  of  English 
literature  with  the  emphasis  upon  materials  suitable 
for  high  school  pupils.  3 

Reading  and  Voice. — To  insure  a  good  teaching 
voice  and  effective  address  with  facility  and  ease  in  oral 
expression.  2 

Argumentation  and  Debate. — To  prepare  the  student 
to  supervise  literary  societies  and  to  plan  and  conduct 
interclass  and  interscholastic  debates  and  speaking 
contests.  2 

Printing  and  Proofreading. — To  acquaint  the  teacher 
with  the  simple  processes  of  the  printer's  art.  ^  1      7^ 
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II  Year 

English  Literature.  6 

English  Composition, — Writing  letters  and  news 
and  verse.  4        10 

III  Year 

American  Ldterature,  3 

English  Composition. — ^Writing  stories,  essays,  and 
verse.  2 

Classicdl  Ldterature. — A  study  through  translations 
of  certain  masterpieces  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.         3 

Technique  of  the  Drama. — The  emphasis  should 
be  upon  the  development  of  skill  in  planning  and  con- 
ducting dramatic  exhibitions.  2        10 

IV  Year 

English  Literature.  3 

English  Composition.  3 

Classical  Literature.  3        9 

4.  History  Major  with  related  subjects. 

I  Year 

North  and  SoiUh  American  History.  8 

Economic  Geography. — The  geography  of  commerce 
and  industry.  3      11 

II  Year 

North  and  South  American  History. 

European  History. 

Economics. 

III  Year 
European  History. 
Sociology. 

IV  Year 

European  History. 
Government. 


(C)  In  order  to  complete  the  professional  preparation  of  college 
men  or  women  who  have  had  the  studies  outlined  above,  the  two 
State  Teachers  Colleges  should  devote  48  weeks  to  the  course  sketched 
below.  This  48-week  period  should  be  divided  into  three  terms  of  16 
weeks  each.  The  first  term  might  extend  from  June  15th  to  October 
15th,  admitting  students  who  had  spent  four  years  on  their  coUege 
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studies,  and  also  the  more  mature  and  capable  ones  who  had  been 
able  to  satisfy  the  preliminary  requirements  in  but  three  years. 
During  this  first  term  the  new  comers  should  have,  in  conjunction 
with  the  regular  class  exercises,  at  least  four  hours  a  week  of  observa- 
tion and  participation.  Such  work  would  make  the  technical  part 
of  the  training  more  concrete  and  pregnant  with  meaning.  The 
second  16-week  term  should  then  run  from  October  15th  to  February 
15thy  and  afford  the  future  teacher  at  least  eight  hours  each  week  of 
real  practice-teaching,  four  periods  each  being  devoted  to  history  and 
English.  There  should  be  responsible  room-teaching  as  soon  and  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  possible.  Three  periods  each  week  should  be 
given  moreover  to  conferences.  During  the  third  sixteen  weeks  the 
technical  studies  should  be  brought  to  a  close.  The  students  would 
now  be  ready  to  appreciate  courses  on  the  Principles  of  Education, 
the  Public  School  Systems,  and  the  History  of  Education.  In  addi- 
tion, there  should  be  laboratory  work  on  Tests  and  Scales. 

The  Teachers  Colleges  should  receive  new  students  twice  a  year. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  third  16-week  term,  students  completing  their 
preliminary  collegiate  training  by  mid-year,  should  be  provided  for. 
Such  an  arrangement  should  prove  quite  welcome;  for,  as  there  are 
today  some  college  students  capable  of  doing  from  120  to  125  semester 
hours  in  three  years,  there  would  be  many  more  able  to  do  so  in  three 
and  one-half  years  if  opportunity  of  doing  so  were  offered  them. 
The  less  capable  and  mature  would,  naturally,  always  spend  four  years 
in  college.  Such  an  arrangement  would  evidently  make  provision 
for  individual  differences. 

The  prospective  teaehers,  entering  at  mid-year,  would  then  pursue 
the  same  course  as  was  outlined  above  for  those  entering  in  June, 
covering  the  first  term's  work,  of  course,  from  February  15th  to 
June  15th;  the  second,  from  June  15th  to  October  15th  and  the  third, 
from  October  15th  to  February  15th. 

During  each  16-week  term,  the  prospective  teacher  would  have, 
according  to  the  plan  below,  an  opportimity  to  gain  greater  familiarity 
with  his  chosen  field,  not  only  by  adding  knowledge  to  his  store,  but 
also  by  working  over  the  facts  and  information  amassed  at  college. 
The  course  on  Ciurent  Events  would  be  especially  productive  of  good 
on  account  of  the  great  variety  of  subject-matter  and  the  opportunities 
of  selection,  of  interpretation,  and  of  tracing  to  original  sources  for 
verification  and  extension.  At  present,  much  time  is  being  wasted 
upon  this  particular  item.    Not  everything  found  in  print  is  worthy 
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of  the  time  and  thought  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  high  schools.  It 
is  in  the  training  schools,  it  seems,  that  the  cadet  teacher  should  be 
imprest  with  this  fact.  During  the  period  of  observation  and 
actual  teaching  the  greatest  chance  for  remolding  his  acquired  knowl- 
edge, with  teaching  as  a  motive,  would  then  be  afforded,  and  aU  under 
the  guidance  and  coimsel  of  expert4S. 

During  the  third  16-week  term  a  large  part  of  the  teaching  in  the 
high  school  of  the  Teachers  College  should  be  done  by  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  training  school.  That  would  serve  to  keep  the  critic 
teacher  and  supervisor  in  the  closest  touch  possible  with  actual 
teaching  problems.  And  the  high  school  pupils  would  profit  thereby 
too.  They  would  receive  some  instruction  from  matm^  and  fully 
trained  teachers,  not  merely  from  novices.  The  rest  of  the  teaching 
of  this  term  could  be  done  by  cadet  teachers  who,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  training  school  authorities,  had  not  reached  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency  though  at  the  Teachers  College  during  a  period  of  48  weeks. 
This,  also,  would  serve  as  an  excellent  provision  for  individual  differ- 
ences on  the  part  of  teaching  candidates. 

Teachers  College  Course 
(The  work  should  be  arranged  on  the  basis  of  48  weeks.) 

/  Sixteen-week  Term 

Introduction  to  High  School  Teaching. — ^An  orienting 
course  aiming  primarily  to  fulfill  a  ''guidance"  function 
by  f lumishing  the  student  with  such  information  and 
advice  as  will  aid  him  in  the  teaching  of  his  specific  cur- 
ricula. The  differences  among  the  various  types  of 
teaching  service  should  be  made  clear,  especially  as  re- 
gards the  specific  qualities  essential  to  success  in  each 
type  of  work.  1 

School  and  Personal  Hygiene. — The  primary  empha- 
sis should  be  upon  personal  hygiene,  and  particularly 
the  hygiene  of  the  teacher.  Approximately  one- 
third  of  the  term  should  be  devoted  to  the  facts  and 
principles  of  school  hygiene  that  are  of  direct  sig- 
nificance from  the  point  of  view  of  the  classroom 
teacher:  Ventilation,  heating,  lighting,  the  hygiene 
of    eyesight    and    hearing,    communicable    diseases, 

physical  defects,  fatigue.  1  i 

■  i 
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History  of  English  Language. — The  development 
of  English  forms  of  speech,  idioms,  inflections,  spelling, 
and  meanings.  This  course  should  involve  some 
acquaintance  with  Old  English  and  Middle  English.  2 

Current  EverUs. — ^Designed  to  train  candidates 
in  the  proper  study  of  foreign  and  domestic  problems  of 
government,  economics,  art,  and  literature,  as  dis- 
cussed in  the  various  monthlies  and  weeklies.  1 

Teaching  of  History  and  Civics, — ^The  organization 
of  courses  in  history  for  the  high  school;  a  study  of 
source  materials  and  other  means  of  vivifying  instruc- 
tion; visual  aids  to  instruction;  practice  in  the  use  of 
projection-apparatus.  4 

Teaching  of  English. — ^The  problems  of  the  teacher 
of  English  in  the  high  school;  sources  of  IDustrative 
material;  effective  methods  of  teaching  difficult  topics. 
Observation  of  class  work  should  be  a  feature  of  this 
course.  4        13 

Observation  and  Participation. — ^Each  student  should 
spend  at  least  four  periods  a  week  in  the  training 
school,  observing  and  participating  in  the  class  work. 
Conferences  with  the  principal  at  regular  intervals 
should  provide  instruction  regarding  the  practice- 
teaching  of  the  following  term.  —4 

Physical  Training  and  Games.  —3 

Handwriting. — ^This  should  include  practice  both 
in  blackboard  writing  and  in  penmanship.  Practice 
should  be  continued  until  a  definite  standard  of  pro- 
ficiency, as  measured  by  one  of  the  handwriting 
scales,  has  been  attained.  —  IM 

Music. — An  introductory  course  in  public-school 
music. 


^3 5H 
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II  Sixteen-week  Term 

History  of  English  Language. 

Practice^teaching. — Each  student  should  spend  at 
least  one-half  of  each  day  in  the  training  school, 
teaching,  if  possible,  two  different  classes  and  subjects. 
Each  student  should  also  have  practice  in  directing 
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some  phase  of  the  social  or  athletic  activities  of  the 
high  school  pupils.  8 

Current  Events.  1 

Class  Management  and  the  Technique  of  Teaching. — 
This  course  should  accompany  the  practice-teaching, 
deriving  meaning  from  the  teaching  experiences  of  the 
student,  and  at  the  same  time  enlightening  and  inter- 
preting these  experiences.  A  discussion  of  class-room 
organization,  class-room  routine,  the  daily  program, 
etc.,  should  be  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  principal 
types  of  teaching  and  a  study  of  the  specific  technique 
of  instruction  (assignments,  teaching  how  to  study, 
recitations,  questioning,  etc.).  The  problem  of  dis- 
cipline should  receive  attention  in  this  course,  and  a 
brief  study  of  professional  ethics  should  form  its 
conclusion.  4        15 

Teaching-conferences. — Each  student  should  meet 
daily  with  his  supervisor  for  the  discussion  of  class 
work,  and  aQ  practice  teachers  should  meet  once  each 
fortnight  for  a  general  conference.  —3 

Library  Technique. — Observing  and  assisting  in  the 
library.  —  1 

Chorus.  —  1 

Physical  Training  and  Games.  —3  4 

23         10 

///  Sixteen-week  Term 

Principles  of  Education. — ^An  integrating  course 
which  should  aim  to  bring  together  and  interpret  the 
details  of  educational  theory  and  practice  represented 
by  the  preliminary  courses  and  to  leave  with  the  stu- 
dent a  imified  body  of  educational  doctrine.  The 
genetic  method  should  be  emphasized  wherever  it  will 
illuminate  present  tendencies  or  practices,  thus  famil- 
iarizing the  student  with  the  more  important  names 
and  movements  in  the  history  of  education.  The 
course  should  involve  a  discussion  of  such  topics  as: 
The  definition  of  education;  the  aims  of  education; 
the  development  of  various  conceptions  of  educational 
values;  and  the  genesis  and  present  status  of  certain 
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controverted  questions  of  educational  theory  (such, 
for  example,  as  the  doctrine  of  interest,  the  relation  of 
liberal  to  vocational  education,  the  doctrine  of  formal 
discipline,  etc.)*  3 

Ptiblic^echool  Systems. — ^A  brief  course  aiming  to 
acquaint  the  prospective  teacher  with  the  institution  in 
which  he  proposes  to  accept  service.  The  treatment, 
again,  should  be  largely  genetic,  and  should  include: 
The  development  and  present  organization  of  t3rpical 
American  public-school  S3rstems;  the  character  of  the 
teaching-population  (age,  experience,  training,  tenure, 
salaries,  pensions) ;  the  money-cost  of  education  and  the 
sources  of  school  revenues;  the  distribution  of  state 
funds;  the  development  of  the  elementary  curriculum; 
the  relation  of  elementary  to  secondary  education; 
and  the  outstanding  differences  between  American 
schools  and  those  of  the  principal  foreign  countries.  3 

The  History  of  Education. — A  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  theory  and  practice  as  a  chapter 
in  the  history  of  civilization.  5 

Sociology  and  Social  Problems. — Designed  espe- 
cially to  furnish  the  student  with  a  perspective  view 
of  the  place  of  education  in  the  general  social  scheme 
and  of  the  relation  of  the  school  to  other  agencies  of 
social  welfare.  4 

The  Technique  of  Tests  and  Scales. — Instruction  and 
practice  in  the  use  of  standardized  tests  and  scales. 

History  of  English  Language. 

Current  Events. 

Music. 

Physical  Training  and  Games. 

Total  71M     59M 
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In  order  to  make  the  above  outlines  more  graphic,  the  following 
charts  were  prepared: 


(A)  High  School  fob  Collbob  Admission 

(FicuKs  indicate  number  of  46-minute  periods  per  week;  the  minuB  ticn,  no  preparmtion) 


I  Year 


II  Year 


III  Year 


IV  Year 


Engliah 5 

Civioe 6 

Qen.  So 5 

Latin 5 

Phya.Tr -2 

Drawing —2 

Hiuic -3 

Total  Credit 23H 


English 5 

Europ.  Hist. ...       S 

Algebra 5 

Latin 6 

Phya.Tr -2 

Drawing —2 

Music —8 

23H 


English 5 

Europ.  Hist 2H 

Am.  Hist 2H 

P.  Geom 5 

Latin 6 

Phys.  Tr -2 

Drawing —2 

Music -8 

23H 


English 5 

Am.Hist 2M 

Probl.  of  Dem. .       2M 

Physios 5 

Latin 6 

Phys.Tr -2 

Drawing -2 

Music -8 

28H 


(C)  Tbaghebs  Gollegb  Coxtbse  fob  Pbosfbctivb  Tbachxbs  of  English 

AND  HiSTOBT 
(Figures  indicate  dock  hours  per  week) 


I  Sixteen-week  term 


II  Sixteen-week  term 


III  Sixteen-week  term 


Intro,  to  Teach 1 

Sch.andPers.Hyg..  1 
Hist,  of  Eng.  Lang. .  2 
Teach,  of  Hist,  and 

Civ 4 

Current  Events 1 

Teach,  of  Eng 4      18 

Observ.  and  Part. . .  -4 

Phys.  Tr -8 

Handwriting -IH 

Music -3        5H 

Total 24H  18K 


Man.  and  Tech 4 

Hist,  of  Engl.  Lang....  2 

Current  Events 1 

Pract-Teach 8  16 

Conferences —8 

library  Technique —1 

Chorus..., —1 

Phys.Tr -8 


28  19 


Prin.ofEd 8 

P.  Sch.  Syst 3 

Hist.  Engl.  Lang 2 

Hist.of    Ed 5 

Current  Events 1 

Sociology 4 

Tests  and  Scales....  1 

Phys.Tr -8 

Music -2 


19 


24  21H 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE 
STATE  SYSTEM 

THOMAS  A.  HILLYER 
Department  of  Education,  State  Nonnal  School,  Edinboro,  Pennsylvania 

Development  of  the  Present  Situation 

The  Nonnal  School,  the  First  Agency. — ^The  very  first  training  of 
teachers  was  undertaken  with  a  small,  local  dass  by  Father  Demia  at 
Lyons,  France,  in  1672.  The  first  institution  for  such  work  was  the 
"Seminary  for  Schoolmasters"  established  by  Abbe  de  La  Salle  of  the 
''Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools"  at  Rheims  in  1685.  The  first 
institution  in  Germany  for  training  teachers  was  the  ''Seminary  for 
School  masters"  established  by  August  Herman  Francke  at  Halle  in 
1697.  Johann  Julius  Hecker,  one  of  Francke's  teachers  established  two 
others  in  1738  and  1748,  the  latter  in  Berlin.  About  a  dozen  teachers' 
seminaries  had  appeared  in  Germany  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  there  were  thirty-eight  by  1840.  In  France,  where  the 
development  of  these  institutions  was  for  a  long  time  slower  than  in 
Germany,  there  were,  nevertheless,  forty  of  them  by  1840.  Denmark 
established  her  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  1780  and  five  additional 
ones  in  1814.  In  England  teacher-training  was  begun  by  Lancaster  and 
Bell  in  London  in  1805  in  connection  with  their  monitorial  system  of 
instruction. 

The  initiation  of  the  normal  school  movement  in  the  United  States 
was  a  result  of  European  influence,  especially  that  of  Germany.  The 
first  recorded  mention  in  this  country  of  the  need  of  training  teachers 
was  in  "The  Massachusetts  Magazine"  in  1789.  The  first  recorded 
suggestion  of  a  state  normal  school  was  made  by  Dennison  Olmsted  of 
Yale  University  in  1816  in  an  address  upon  "The  Ignorance  and  Inca- 
pacity of  Schoolmasters."  The  first  actual  attempt  at  training  teachers 
was  made  privately  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hall  at  Concord,  Vermont,  in 
1823.  The  next  attempt  was,  also,  by  Hall  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Massachusetts,  where  he  had  taken  charge  of  the  new  depart- 
ment for  training  teachers.  The  first  law  providing  for  training 
teachers  at  public  expense  was  that  establishing  such  work  in  acade- 
mies by  the  New  York  legislature  in  1834.  The  first  state  normal 
school  in  the  United  States  was  established  by  Massachusetts  at 
Lexington  in  1839.  A  third,  the  famous  Bridgewater  school,  was 
established  in  1840.     It  was  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  James  G. 
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Carter,  Horace  Mann,  and  Edmund  Dwight  that  these  first  schools 
were  established.  Dwight  had  offered  the  state  $10,000  to  be  used  for 
training  teachers  upon  condition  that  the  state  would  duplicate  the 
amount  for  the  same  purpose.  The  state  accepted  the  offer  and 
decided  that  the  money  could  be  best  used  in  the  establishment  of  state 
normal  schools. 

By  1875  there  were  about  70  such  schools  in  the  entire  country. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  about  180  distributed  from  one  to  thirteen 
per  state  throughout  almost  every  state  in  the  union.  While  the 
development  has  been  far  short  of  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  not  so 
much  perhaps  in  the  number  of  schools  as  in  the  functions  and  facili- 
ties of  individual  schools,  it  has  nevertheless  been  striking  and  clearly 
shows,  especially  together  with  present  prospects  of  a  greatly  increased 
development  in  the  immediate  future,  that  the  state  normal  schools 
are  permanent  institutions,  accepted  by  the  American  people  as 
essential  agencies  in  the  educational  system. 

Its  Original  Purpose. — The  original  purpose  of  the  state  normal 
schools  was  to  train  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  Since  at  the  time 
when  the  first  normal  schools  were  established,  and  for  long  after- 
ward, the  public  schools  were  almost  entirely  elementary,  it  has  been 
held  by  many  that  those  who  established  them  intended  that  such 
institutions  should  always  train  teachers  for  only  the  elementary 
schools.  A  much  more  reasonable  position  would  seem  to  be  that  by 
^'public"  schools  was  originally  meant  not  only  the  elementary  schools 
then  in  existence  but  any  other  public  schools  which  might  develop, 
and  that  the  normal  schools  should  eventually  train  teachers  for  all 
parts  of  the  public  school  system  whatever  it  might  become.  It  is 
true  that  the  primary  obligation  of  the  normal  schools  has  been,  is  now, 
and  for  the  future  will  be  to  the  elementary  schools,  but  that  they  may 
and  should  assiune  responsibility,  also,  for  training  teachers  for  the 
secondary  schools  should  never  have  been  open  to  question.  That  the 
agency  designed  to  train  teachers  for  the  public  school  system  should 
be  held  back  and  not  be  permitted  to  grow  and  develop  as  that  system, 
itself,  grows  and  develops  is  an  unfortimate  notion. 

The  Second  Principal  Agency. — The  second  principal  agency  for 
training  teachers  for  the  public  schools  which  has  developed  is  the 
high  school  training  class,  which  first  appeared  in  New  York  in  1834. 
The  work  done  by  this  agency  grew  originally  out  of  the  academies. 
The  high  school  training  class  next  appeared  in  Maine  in  1901.  It  is 
now  found  in  twenty-five  states  and  has  the  advantage  of  state  aid  in 
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about  half  of  them.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  in  New  York  113 
such  classes  with  a  total  enrollment  of  1800,  in  Minnesota  112  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  1500,  in  Nebraska  209  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
3800,  and  in  Kansas  282  with  a  total  enroUment  of  5000. 

The  Third  Principal  Agency. — ^The  third  principal  agency  for 
training  teachers  for  the  public  schools  which  has  developed  is  the 
college  and  imiversity  department  of  education.  The  first  agitation 
for  such  a  department  occurred  in  connection  with  the  proposal  of  one 
at  Amherst  in  1826.  The  first  departments  actually  established  were 
those  at  Washington  College  in  1831  and  at  New  York  University 
in  1832.  The  one  at  New  York  University  was  the  first  to  train 
teachers.  Including  those  in  private  institutions  there  are  at  the 
present  time  about  475  such  departments  in  the  entire  country. 

Other  Agencies. — Other  agencies  for  training  teachers  for  the  pubUc 
schools  which  have  developed  are  private  institutions,  city  training 
schools,  and  county  training  schools.  Of  the  first,  including  the 
earlier  academies,  the  most  of  which  gave  way  upon  the  development 
of  high  schools,  there  are  a  great  many,  those  of  college  rank  being 
included  in  the  475  above.  Of  the  city  training  schools,  which  had 
their  origin  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  from  1820  to  1830  and  in 
the  model  classes  of  the  monitorial  system,  there  are  about  30.  The 
county  training  schools  have  appeared  only  in  Wisconsin  and  number 
about  30.  The  purposes  of  these  several  agencies  may  be  roughly 
indicated  as  follows: 

(o)  The  High  School  Training  Class. — The  purpose  of  this  agency 
has  been  to  train  teachers  for  the  rural  schools  without  denying  that  the 
normal  schools,  also,  should  do  such  work,  but,  nevertheless,  restricting 
and  checking  their  development  in  it. 

(6)  The  College  and  University  Department  of  Education. — The 
purpose  of  this  agency  has  been  not  simply  to  cultivate  cordial  relations 
with  the  high  schools  and  to  bind  them  to  it  in  a  general  way,  but 
particularly  to  train  teachers  for  them  while  insisting  that  the  normal 
schools  should  be  limited  to  training  teachers  for  the  elementary 
schools. 

(c)  The  Private  School. — The  purpose  of  this  agency,  taking  it  as  a 
class  and  including  those  of  college  and  university  rank,  has  been  to 
train  teachers  for  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  When  it 
has  trained  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools,  it  has  done  so  without 
denying  that  the  normal  schools  do  the  same  thing  but  by  restricting 
and  checking  their  development  in  that  work.    When  it  has  trained 
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teachers  for  the  secondary  schools  its  attitude  toward  the  normal 
schools  and  such  work  has  been  that  of  all  other  colleges  and  universi- 
ties training  teachers  for  secondary  schools. 

Nearly  all  private  schools,  not  having  the  power  of  certification 
and  not  having  their  work  accredited  by  state  departments,  have 
placed  great  emphasis  upon  preparation  for  state  examinations. 
Many  of  them,  usually  those  not  denominational,  have  too  often 
been  dominated  by  a  commercial  motive,  and  of  those  that  are  denomi- 
national too  many  have  perhaps  permitted  their  sectarian  character- 
istics to  weigh  too  heavily. 

(d)  The  City  Training  School. — The  purpose  of  this  agency  has 
been  to  do  for  the  city  what  the  normal  schools  have  been  supposed  to 
do  for  the  state  at  large,  viz.,  to  train  teachers  for  both  elementary 
(except  rural)  and  secondary  schools.  It  has  come  into  existence  to 
supplement  the  normal  schools  not  only  as  to  the  number  but  as 
to  the  quality  of  teachers  trained — ^the  normal  schools  being  unable 
to  supply  the  cities  either  with  enough  teachers,  or  with  teachers  well 
enough  trained  to  meet  the  higher  demands  from  them  as  compared 
with  those  from  the  smaller  places  and  rural  localities  which  the  normal 
schools  have  had  chiefly  in  mind.  Though  meeting  needs  which  the 
normal  schools  have  not  met,  the  city  training  school  has,  nevertheless, 
had  some  effect  in  retarding  their  development. 

(e)  The  County  Training  School. — The  purpose  of  this  agency  and 
its  attitude  toward  the  normal  schools  have  been  the  same  as  those  of 
the  high  school  training  class.  Since  it  has  appeared  in  only  one  state 
and  is  not  likely  to  spread,  its  effect  upon  the  normal  schools  in  general 
IS  not  a  matter  for  serious  consideration,  but  it  has  very  greatly  inter- 
fered with  the  development  of  the  normal  schools  in  the  one  state 
where  it  is  found. 

(/)  The  State  Examination  System. — ^While  this  system  has  not 
trained  but  only  certificated  teachers,  it  has  almost  everywhere 
seriously  obstructed  the  development  of  the  normal  schools  by  the 
use  of  such  low  certification  standards  that  examinations  have 
provided  a  cheaper  and  quicker  route  to  licences  to  teach  than  training 
in  normal  schools  has  done.  In  a  certain  north-western  state  where 
conditions  are  only  worse  than  in  most  other  states,  it  is  possible, 
unless  changes  of  regulations  have  recently  been  made,  for  a  person 
to  secure  in  succession  by  state  examination  two  "elementary" 
certificates  and  to  teach  on  them  with  renewals  for  fifteen  years,  and 
then  to  get  in  the  same  way  two  "professional"  certificates  and  to 
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teach  on  them  with  renewals  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  all  without 
ever  even  knowing  that  the  state  has  any  such  institutions  for  training 
teachers  as  normal  schools. 

Summary. — The  normal  schools  thus  find  themselves  in  a  cramped 
and  crowded  position,  surrounded,  as  it  were,  by  other  teacher-training 
agencies —  the  high  school  training  class,  the  college  and  university 
department  of  education,  the  private  institution,  and  the  city  and 
county  training  schools — and  th^  state  examination  system,  all  com- 
peting with  them  in  one  way  or  another  and  some  distinctly  limiting 
their  development  by  sharing  their  work  in  fields  which  they  alone 
should  have. 

It  may  be  that  the  normal  schools  are  partly  to  blame,  because  of 
their  failure  to  make  a  more  energetic  attempt  so  to  develop  themselves 
as  to  be  able  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  trained  teachers,  for  the 
difficult  situation  in  which  they  are  placed.  Perhaps  had  they  tried 
harder,  they  could  have  so  developed  themselves  as  to  be  able  to  do 
the  entire  work  of  training  rural  teachers  and  thus  have  forestalled  the 
development  of  the  high  school  training  classes  and  county  training 
schools.  It  might  not  have  been  either  possible  or  desirable  for  them 
by  more  energetically  promoting  their  own  development  to  head  off 
that  of  the  college  and  university  department  of  education  in  training 
high  school  teachers,  but  perhaps  by  sufficient  enterprise  they  might 
have  secured  such  a  hold  upon  this  work  that  those  agencies  would 
have  asked  only  to  share  it.  Likewise  much  of  the  teacher  training 
done  by  city  training  schools  might  not  have  passed  to  them  but  have 
been  left  for  the  normal  schools  to  do.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  normal 
schools  have  shown  in  too  great  a  degree  a  lack  of  vision  and  enterprise 
due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  stifling  influence,  which  perhaps  they  could 
not  have  overcome,  of  the  small  towns  in  which  they  have  too  often 
been  located,  and  to  inadequately  prepared  faculties  and  unprogres- 
sive,  autocratic  presidents. 

Needed  Adjustments- 

Some  such  adjustments  of  the  normal  schools  to  their  competing 
agencies  as  the  following  would  greatly  improve  their  situation  by 
helping  them  the  better  to  fulfill  the  mission,  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended, of  training  public  school  teachers  of  all  kinds: 

(a)  To  the  High  School  Training  Class. — Temporarily,  this  agency 
should  be  controlled  not  independently  of,  but  either  with  or  by,  the 
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normal  schools;  ultimately,  it  should  be  discontinued  so  that  all  of 
the  work  of  training  rural  school  teachers  may  pass  to  the  normal 
schools.  This  is  not  to  underestimate  the  great  good  that  the  high 
school  training  class  is  now  doing  in  the  training  of  rural  teachers  while 
the  normal  schools  are  unable  to  do  all  of  that  work,  nor  to  deny  that 
it  will  be  obliged  to  do  more  of  such  work  than  it  is  now  doing  before 
it  should  do  less.  It  will  be  justified  in  giving  up  that  work  only  as 
the  normal  schools  become  better  able  to  do  it. 

(b)  To  the  College  and  University  Department  of  EdiuxUion. — 
Temporarily,  all  college  and  university  departments  of  education  and 
some  normal  schools  should  train  teachers  for  secondary  schools; 
ultimately,  all  such  departments  and  all  normal  schools  should  train 
teachers  for  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  No  strict  line 
should  be  drawn  with  teachers  for  secondary  schools  traiaed  only  in 
college  and  university  departments  of  education  and  teachers  for 
elementary  schools  trained  only  in  normal  schools,  but  many  normal 
schools  ought  for  a  long  time  to  come  to  train  teachers  for  the  elemen- 
tary schools  only. 

(c)  To  Private  Institutions. — Temporarily,  neither  state  depart- 
ments nor  state  institutions  for  training  teachers  should  accredit 
work  done  in  these  institutions;  ultimately,  their  work  of  training 
teachers  for  public  schools  should  be  dbcontinued  and  given  over 
entirely  to  public  institutions.  While  the  ultimate  arrangement  is 
being  brought  about,  state  departments  and  institutions  might  accredit 
work  in  teacher-training  done  in  private  institutions,  but  only  if  such 
work  is  controlled  and  inspected  by  the  state. 

(d)  To  the  City  Training  School. — Temporarily,  this  agency  should 
be  placed  under  state  control  and  inspection,  if  its  work  is  to  be  accred- 
ited; ultimately,  it  should  be  made  a  state  normal  school  in  every 
sense. 

(e)  To  the  County  Training  School. — The  same  as  in  the  case  of 
the  high  school  training  class. 

if)  To  the  State  Examination  System. — ^Temporarily,  this  system 
should  lift  and  more  carefully  standardize  its  requirements  for  certifi- 
cates; ultimately,  the  whole  matter  of  certification  of  teachers  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  public  teacher-training  agency  authorities. 
This  would  require  certain  additional  adjustments  of  an  important  sort. 

Entrance  Requirements. — Especially  in  a  state  where  there  is  more 
than  one  normal  school,  the  different  schools  are  likely  to  be  drawn 
into  damaging  rivalry  with  each  other  for  students.    Some  central 
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authority  should  carefully  regulate  the  admission  requirements  of  all, 
and  in  the  interests  of  efficient  teacher-training  the  minimum  entrance 
requirements  for  all  normal  schools  everywhere  should  be  made  high 
school  graduation  as  soon  as  possible. 

Length  of  Curricula. — ^Likewise  in  a  state  where  there  is  more  than 
one  normal  school,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  some  central  authority 
should  carefully  regulate  the  length  of  the  curricula  of  the  different 
schools  and,  also,  in  the  interests  of  efficient  teacher-training  the  curri- 
cula of  all  normal  schools  everywhere  should  be  made  four  years  beyond 
the  high  school  in  length  as  soon  as  possible. 

Qualifications  of  Faculty, — ^Teachers  on  a  normal  school  faculty 
doing  work  of  college  grade  should  be  fuUy  as  well  prepared  for  their 
work  as  college  and  university  teachers  are  for  theirs.  This  is  neces- 
sary, if  normal  school  work  intended  to  be  of  college  rank  really 
is  to  be  of  such  rank,  and  if  normal  schools  intended  to  be  of  college 
rank  are  really  to  have  the  dignity  and  worth  that  they  should  have. 

General  Character  of  Normal  School. — The  state  normal  school 
should  be  a  strictly  professional  institution  and  not  one  of  a  mixed  and 
confused  academic,  trade,  and  professional  kind.  So  far  as  possible 
the  work  of  training  teachers  should  be  in  distinct  and  separate  insti- 
tutions. Conditions  which  for  the  present  justify  training  teachers 
in  the  same  institutions  where  persons  are  prepared  for  other  callings 
should  pass  away.  Until  they  do,  a  teacher-training  department  in 
an  institution  giving  other  training  should  be  as  separately  and  dis- 
tinctly organized  and  administered  as  possible. 

Types  of  Normal  Schools. — The  types  of  normal  schools  which  a 
state  should  have  should  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  state. 
They  need  not  be  the  same  for  all  states.  In  a  given  state  where 
there  is  more  than  one  school,  the  various  teacher-training  functions 
should  be  so  distributed  among  the  different  schools  as  to  best  serve 
the  interests  of  the  state.  Very  likely  all  of  the  schools  would  train 
teachers  for  the  elementary  schools,  while  only  some  of  them  would 
train  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools  or  for  special  lines  of  public 
school  work. 

Extension  Work. — Normal  schools  everywhere  should  accustom 
themselves  to  the  practice  of  active  and  systematic  work  with  children, 
teachers,  school  authorities,  and  parents  throughout  the  state  or 
districts  which  they  are  to  serve,  as  well  as  to  such  work  as  can  be 
done  upon  their  own  premises.  Such  extension  work  not  only  greatly 
widens  the  usefulness  of  normal  schools,  but  by  keeping  them  in  touch 
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with  conditions  and  needs  in  the  field  it  greatly  enlightens  and  stimu- 
lates them  in  the  work  which  they  should  do  on  their  own  plants. 

Number  of  Schools  in  a  State. — The  number  of  schools  in  a  state 
should,  also,  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  state,  keeping  in  mind 
especially  the  number  of  teachers  needed,  ease  of  accessibility,  that  the 
more  normal  schools  there  are  the  fewer  high  school  training  classes  and 
private  agencies  there  will  be,  that  too  many  small  schools  means  too 
much  over-head  expense,  that  too  large  schools  may  mean  inefficient 
work,  etc. 

Location. — ^The  location  of  normal  schools  within  a  state  should, 
also,  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  state  with  such  things  particu- 
larly in  mind  as  equitable  distribution  of  institution  influence  and 
advantages,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  outside  social  and  educational 
advantages  to  students  and  a  large  enough  number  of  children  for 
effective  training  departments,  they  should  be  placed  in  the  more 
populous  communities. 

Districts. — In  a  state  where  there  is  more  than  one  normal  school, 
districts  should  be  formed  in  which  the  different  schools  would  operate 
intensively  in  advertizing,  eictension  work,  etc.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  avoid  much  of  the  wasteful  rivahy  which  results  where  each 
school  works  intensively  over  the  whole  state  and  would  make  the 
total  work  of  all  the  schools  more  efficient  than  it  could  otherwise  be. 

Administration. — ^The  normal  schools  of  a  state  should  be  admin- 
istered with  the  imiversity  department  of  education — all  together 
constituting  the  state's  total  imified  teacher  training  service.  The 
almost  universal  conffict  between  the  normal  schools  of  a  state  and  the 
university  department  of  education  should  be  gotten  rid  of  at  once, 
and  it  can  be  done  only  by  bringing  both  normal  schools  and  university 
department  together  in  a  coordinate  way  under  central  control. 

Finance. — The  important  thing  here  is  the  doing  away  with  the 
'^ log-rolling  and  knifing"  which  is  so  often  indulged  in  by  competing 
teacher-training  agencies  each  of  which  seeks  as  much  for  itself  as  it  can 
get  with  little  or  no  thought  of  what  any  other  deserves.  Central 
administrative  control  which  will  fairly  consider  the  responsibilities 
and  needs  of  the  different  agencies  and  see  that  the  state's  support 
is  properly  distributed  among  them  is  the  only  cure  for  such  an  illogi- 
cal and  harmful  situation. 

National  Aid. — It  is  strange  that  the  state  normal  schools,  consider- 
ing all  that  they  mean  to  the  educational  welfare  of  the  coimtry  should 
be  perhaps  the  last  instead  of  one  of  the  first  public  educational  agencies 
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to  receive  direct  aid  from  the  general  government.  Happily  the  day 
seems  at  hand  when  the  people  realize  that  the  state's  best  iitvestment 
is  in  well-trained  teachers  for  its  schools,  and  the  normal  schools  will 
surely  not  be  required  to  wait  much  longer  for  the  national  recognition 
and  support  which  they  deserve. 

Normal  Schools  and  Democracy. — If  a  democracy  requires  universal 
education,  and  no  one  doubts  it  who  knows  what  democracy  means; 
and  if  this  country  is  to  remain  a  democracy,  or  rather  to  become  more 
of  one  than  it  has  ever  been,  then  the  ideal  of  a  well-trained  teacher  in 
every  school  room  is  sound  and  ought  to  be  realized  at  the  eartiest 
possible  moment.    It  cannot  be  realized  without  the  normal  school. 
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The  large  numbers  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  that  have 
one  or  more  forms  of  physical  defects  constitutes  a  problem  that 
demands  the  careful  attention  of  educators.  These  defects  cover  a 
wide  range  of  deviations  from  the  normal  and  are  due  to  many  causes. 
Many  such  defects  are  merely  postural  and  entirely  remediable  by 
right  methods;  some  by  reason  of  long  neglect  are  deep  seated;  and 
some  few  may  be  of  the  congenital  type  or  due  to  a  permanent  injury. 
Often  parents  and  teachers  are  not  very  conscious  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation.  The  effects  of  bad  posture,  malnourishment,  and  early 
nei^ect  are  so  common  that  they  are  often  passed  by  as  though, they 
were  natural  conditions  in  children.  Physical  defects  often  prove  an 
impediment  to  the  right  kind  of  mental  as  well  as  physical  activity, 
besides  being  a  real  source  of  unhappiness  to  the  children  afflicted 
with  them.  It  is  of  particular  importance  that  these  defects  receive 
attention  in  the  early  years  of  life,  since  during  that  period  the  tissues 
yield  more  readily  to  corrective  treatment. 

Until  recently  children  with  varied  types  of  defects,  both  physical 
and  mental,  as  well  as  superior  individuals,  were  enrolled  for  physical 
traioing  in  the  same  classes  with  normal  children  and  given  similar 
treatment.  Now  the  need  of  special  remedial  treatment  following 
some  sort  of  diagnosis  of  their  need  is  becoming  quite  generally 
recognized  for  subnormal,  superior,  anemic,  and  other  types  of 
pupils  with  special  needs.  But  the  urgent  case  of  the  physically 
defective  child  demands  that  adequate  provision  be  made  for  his 
welfare,  also.  Since  the  conditions  of  health  and  physical  efficiency 
for  boys  and  girls  are  closely  related  to  the  general  social  welfare,  this 
need  may  rightly  be  regarded  as  a  concern  of  the  public  school. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  the  usual  school  exercises  in 
physical  training  are  designed  for  the  normal  children,  and  are  there- 
fore not  sufficient  for  the  corrective  treatment  of  these  definite  physical 
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defects.  There  must  be  systematic  training  specifically  designed  to 
strengthen  muscles  that  are  weak  and  to  establish  correct  muscular 
habits.  As  early  as  1913  Bolin^  advocated  the  establishment  of 
gymnastics  as  an  orthopedic  prophylactic  in  the  public  schools.  He 
urged  that  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  "maintenance  of  an  erect 
carriage  and  the  prevention  of  the  common  complex  deformity  of 
drooping  head,  round  shoulders,  flat  feet  and  the  protruding  abdomen." 
The  validity  of  this  sound  position  has,  unfortunately,  thus  far 
received  recognition  mainly  in  theory  rather  than  in  practice. 

The  school  time  of  life  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
careful  observation  and  correction  of  the  physical  defects  and  postural 
habits  which  impair  normal  functions.  The  great  fimctions  of  circula- 
tion, excretion,  respiration,  and  digestion  may  be  seriously  interfered 
with  by  the  cramped  chest  and  incorrect  carriage  which  are  common  in 
poor  posture.  Erect  carriage  is  essential  for  the  body's  full  health,  and 
for  its  proper  growth  and  development.  Fatigue  comes  more  readily, 
the  power  of  resistance  to  disease  is  decreased,  and  disease  germs 
perhaps  flourish  more  surely  in  a  body  whose  general  tone  and  resisting 
power  are  reduced.  The  posture  of  the  spine,  chest,  and  shoulders 
throughout  the  growing  period  will  influence  very  greatly  their  final 
shape  and  proportions. 

The  following  quotation  from  Terman  presents  the  case:  "If 
spinal  curvatures  are  to  be  ciu'ed  or  arrested,  early  diagnosis  is  essen- 
tial. Spinal  curvatures  can  nearly  always  be  improved  by  proper 
treatment,  and  the  postural  cases,  (cases  in  which  the  bone  itself  has  not 
become  deformed)  can  be  cured  altogether.  Orthopedic  exercises  may 
and  should  be  given  in  the  public  schools  for  the  benefit  of  children 
with  spinal  deformities.  Special  classes  are  needed  for  this  purpose. 
The  work  should  be  done  by  a  specialist  in  physical  training."  * 

It  was  in  1915  that  a  plan  was  first  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  to  make  provision  for  correcting 
the  physical  defects  of  the  school  children.  The  plan  adopted  was  to 
be  worked  out  tentatively  in  one  elementary  school.  The  Scarritt 
School  was  chosen  for  that  purpose  and  since  1916  the  corrective 
gymnastic  work  has  been  carried  on  there. 

This  report  deals  with  the  pupils  selected  from  the  1000  children 
of  the  Scarritt  School,  all  of  whom  were  given  a  thorough  physical 
examination  in  September,  1920,  by  highly  competent  teachers  trained 

1  Bolin:  N.  E.  A.  Proceedings,  1913,  p.  688. 

*  Terman,  L.  M. :  "Hygiene  of  the  School  Child,"  p.  84. 
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especially  for  this  type  of  work.  Every  consideration  was  given  to 
making  the  examination  thorough.  The  data  for  each  child  were 
carefully  recorded.  During  the  last  week  of  May,  1921,  the  examina- 
tion was  repeated  by  the  same  teachers.  After  the  first  examination 
the  results  of  the  work  in  corrective  gymnastics  could  be  seen  by  a 
comparison  of  individual  records.  The  examinations  were  in  no  sense 
a  part  of  the  general  medical  inspection;  but  they  were  made  under 
special  medical  advice  and  supervision. 

From  the  first  examination  the  pupils  for  the  corrective  class  were 
selected.  Table  I  shows  the  number  of  pupils  with  physical  defects 
as  they  were  found  in  the  examination  in  September.  It  will  be  more 
suggestive  when  it  is  known  that  the  Scarritt  School  is  in  a  residential 
district  of  the  city  with  no  factories  or  large  commercial  establish- 
ments within  its  territory. 


Tablb  I. — ^Thb  Number  and  Psr  Cent  of  Pupils  Haying  Some  Form 
Physical  DErBcr  Reported  in  the  Examination  op  the  Scarritt 
School,  September,  1920 


OF 


PupUs 

Number 

Number 

IVeefrom 

Peroentase  of 
total  found 
defectiye    • 

Boys 

487 
519 

1006 

223 
266 

489 

264 
253 

517 

45 

Oirifl 

51 

Total 

48 

Many  of  the  defects  reported  in  Table  I,  especially  of  the  younger 
children,  were  as  yet  functional;  but  it  is  established  that  such  func- 
tional defects  may  become  anatomical  if  not  given  special  scientific 
attention  at  the  right  time.  The  prevailing  types  of  major  defects  as 
brought  out  in  this  examination,  using  the  commonly  accepted  ter- 
minology, were  as  follows: 

1.  Lateral  spinal  curvature,  or  scoliosis.^ 

2.  Inward  spinal  curvature,  or  lordosis. 

3.  Outward  spinal  curvature,  or  kyphosis. 

4.  Flat  feet. 

Many  of  the  number  reported  in  Table  I  were  of  the  more  usual 
minor  defects. 


>  Used  here  to  designate  both  postural  and  more-fixed  lateral  deformity  or 
deviation  of  spine. 
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Table  II,  which  follows,  shows  the  distribution  by  grades  of  the 
total  nximber  of  defects.  Many  pupils  have  several  defects,  which 
makes  the  total  number  greater  than  the  number  of  pupils  in  school. 
This  table  includes  curvature,  fiat  feet,  and  all  other  defects. 

Table  II. — ^Thb  Total  Numbbb  of  Physical  Defects  bt  Grades,  Repobtbd 
IN  the  Examination  of  the  Whole  School  in  Septembeb,  1920 


Grade 

Number, 
defects 
for  boys 

Number, 
defects 
for  girls 

Total 
number, 
defects 

Kind<^rgftrten 

21 

46 

78 

146 

58 

152 

101 

60 

662 

62 
154 

90 
135 

95 
193 
132 
175 

1036 

83 

First 

200 

Second 

168 

Third 

281 

Fourth 

153 

Fifth 

345 

Sixth 

233 

Seventh 

235 

Total 

1698 

In  Table  III,  which  follows,  only  cases  of  scoliosis,  lordosis,  kyphosis, 
flat  feet,  and  infantile  defects  are  included,  that  is,  purely  functional 
defects  are  omitted. 

Table  III. — ^The  Numbeb  of  iNDiymuALS  Hayinq  One,  Two,  Three  ob  Mobb 

Defects,  Wbo  Were  Selected  for  Correctiye  Treatment  bt  thb 

Examination  in  September,  1920 


Nnmber 

IiATinsoiie 

defect 

Havinc 

two 
defects 

Havinc 

three  or  more 

defects 

Total 

Boys 

19 
21 

14 
21 

10 
14 

43 

Girls 

56 

The  corrective  class  did  not  include  all  of  the  cases  needing  special 
physical  attention  or  corrective  treatment.  It  was  not  possible  to  care 
for  a  larger  number  with  the  assistance  provided.  During  the  year 
1920-1921  two  corrective  teachers  were  employed,  one  for  the  girls, 
and  one  for  the  boys.  Previous  to  that  time  there  had  been  only  one 
such  teacher  available.    Since  there  is  absolutely  no  economy  in 
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crowding  the  department,  only  as  many  cases  were  included  for  treat- 
ment as  could  be  taken  care  of  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  question  of  diet  was  regarded  as  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
correctiye  work  for  these  students  because  the  effect  of  malnutrition 
on  mental  as  well  as  physical  development  is  probably  very  great. 
Undernourishment  tends  to  decrease  the  power  of  resistance  to  disease. 
Malnourished  children  become  an  easier  prey  to  many  kinds  of  disease. 
We  must  make  the  malnourished  child  physically  fit.  Society  owes  it 
to  the  child  to  give  him  a  chance  with  his  fellows.  The  children 
of  the  corrective  group  in  this  school  who  were  below  normal  weight 
(Wood's  Table)  were  given  a  lunch  of  milk  and  wafers  at  the  mid 
forenoon,  or  at  the  close  of  their  exercise.  Frequently  the  very 
anffimic  child  was  given  a  period  of  rest  and  relaxation  (including 
sleep)  following  the  exercise  period.  Tables  IV,  V,  and  VI  deal  with 
the  weights  of  the  corrective  classes  for  the  two  dates  under  com- 
parison. As  a  basis  for  computation  of  weights  Wood's  Tables  were 
used. 

Table  IV. — ^Weight  Table  of  Gibi^  Who  Wbbe  in  thb  CoBBBcnvB  Gymnastic 
Class  fbom  Sbftbmbeb,  1920  to  June,  1921  (Fmr-Two  Cases  Included) 

Total  weight,  September,  1920 3197  pounds    Average 61.4  pounds 

Total  weight,  January,  1921 3438  pounds    Average 66. 1  pounds 

Total  weight,  June,  1921 3590  pounds    Average 69.0  pounds 

Average  gain  from  September  to  June 7.6  pounds  per  girl 

Nineteen  of  the  pupils  reported  above  gained  from  1  to  5  pounds;  19  pupils 
gained  from  6  to  10  pounds;  14  pupils  gained  from  11  to  15  pounds  each. 

The  standard  average  gain  by  Wood's  table  is  4.5  pounds  per  girl.  The  average 
gain  of  corrective  girls,  table  IV,  was  7.6  pounds  per  girl. 


Table  V. — Weight  Table  of  Bots  in  the  Cobbective  Class  Septembeb,  1920 
TO  June,  1921  (Fobtt  Cases  Included) 

Total  weight,  September,  1920 2952  pounds    Average 70.3  pounds 

Total  weight,  January,  1921 3116  pounds    Average 77.9  pounds 

Total  weight,  June,  1921 3139  pounds     Average 78. 5  pounds 

Average  gain,  September  to  June 8.2  pounds  per  boy 

Two  of  these  pupils  gained  0  in  weight;  18  pupils  gained  from  1  to  5  pounds 
each;  11  pupils  gained  from  6  to  10  pounds  each;  6  pupils  gained  from  11  to  15 
pounds  each;  3  pupils  gained  from  16  to  20  pounds  each. 

The  standard  average  gain.  Wood's  table,  is  5  pounds  per  boy.  The  average 
gain,  boys,  of  Table  V,  was  8.2  pounds  per  boy. 
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T.ABLB  VI. — NUMBBB  OV  B0T8  AND  G1BL8  OF  THB  CoBBBCimB  GlA8B  OF  NoEMAL 

Weight  or  Below  Ck>ifPABBD  fob  the  Two  Pbbiodb 


Norinal 

Underweicht 

10  per  cent 
underweight 

Totol 

Boyt 

Girls 

Boyt 

lOirla 

Boyt 

Qirb 

September,  1920 

June,  1921 

13 
27 

10 
15 

16 

7 

20 
23 

11 
6 

22 
14 

92 
92 

Note. — Underweight  means  below  normal,  (Wood's  table),  but  does  not  include 
those  marked  10  per  cent  underweight.  Normal  weight  also  includes  any  who 
were  overweight. 

In  the  period  indicated,  the  number  of  boys  classed  as  normal  in 
weight  increased  over  100  per  cent;  the  number  of  girls  classed  as 
normal  in  weight  increased  50  per  cent;  the  nwnber  of  boys  10  per  cent 
underweight  decreased  45  per  cent;  and  the  number  of  girls  10  per 
cent  underweight  decreased  36  per  cent. 

The  Character  of  the  Gymnastic  Treatments 

The  ideal  of  corrective  gymnastics  is  to  place  all  exercises  before 
the  child  so  as  to  give  an  impelling  motive,  lead  to  desirable  physical 
habits,  and  bring  about  proper  movements  and  controls.  In  fact, 
the  aim  of  corrective  gymnastics  should  be  at  least  two-fold;  first,  a 
correction  of  the  defects  that  brought  the  child  into  the  corrective 
class,  and  second,  the  awakening  of  an  interest  and  pride  in  his  phys- 
ical nature  and  a  strong  desire  to  improve  his  physical  self.  These  two 
things  have  been  kept  constantly  in  mind  in  the  work  of  the  corrective 
department  in  the  Scarritt  School. 

Children  cannot  be  expected  to  correct  serious  faults  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  body  by  efforts  exerted  only  when  they  are  told  by 
parents  or  teacher  to  straighten  up.  The  best  work  is  done  by  teach- 
ing— not  by  nagging  or  preaching.  In  brief,  children  must  be  assisted 
and  encouraged  in  correcting  their  own  deficiencies.  Some  children 
can  place  themselves  in  correct  posture  by  following  a  few  specific 
examples  of  the  instructor,  but,  because  the  muscle  control  for  such 
correction  is  often  weak,  it  is  necessary  for  most  children  that  they 
be  assisted  in  getting  such  correct  position.  If  we  merely  tell  a  child 
to  straighten  up,  in  endeavoring  to  do  it  he  often  assumes  an  over- 
correct  posture,  which  is  really  a  mistaken  effort  to  obey. 
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To  secure  full  benefit,  the  work  must  be  both  physical  and  psychic 
in  method.  By  means  of  large  mirrors,  the  child  may  see  himself 
exercising,  see  what  postures  are  necessary,  and  that  he  can  attain 
theol  if  he  will  but  pay  the  necessary  price  of  toQ  and  care.  The 
exercises  required  are  more  work  than  play,  but  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  child  is  willing  to  go  on  with  them  as  he  sees  the  results  sought.  It 
is  essential  that  the  exercises  be  regular.  Whether  he  uses  the  ap- 
paratus, does  simple  balance  or  walking  exercise,  stretching,  chinning, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  the  instructor  should  aim  to  give  the  child 
the  idea  of  self-mastery. 

One  feature  of  the  work  requires  the  children  selected  for  corrective 
treatment  to  carry  on  at  home  such  part  of  the  exercises  as  can  be  done 
without  the  apparatus.  Before  a  child  is  received  into  the  corrective 
class,  the  parent  is  called  into  consultation;  often  the  parent  is  present 
during  the  examination.  A  careful  explanation  of  the  diagnosis  of  the 
case  is  made,  and  the  need  of  home  assistance  is  emphasized.  If  the 
parent  is  willing  to  assist  by  seeing  that  the  child  exercises  daily,  the 
child  is  then  entered  in  the  class.  This  makes  the  membership  in  the 
corrective  class  appear  almost  as  a  privilege.  Each  child  spends  at 
least  two  periods  per  week  during  the  year  at  corrective  work.  The 
director  for  the  girls,  and  one  assistant,  devote  three  days  per  week 
to  their  classes,  and  a  man  for  the  boys  gives  two  days  per  week. 
Parents  are  urged  to  visit  the  classes  at  any  time,  for  it  is  felt  that  the 
more  the  parent  understands  the  real  condition,  the  greater  will  be  the 
cooperation  given. 

A  more  detailed  description  of  the  treatments  need  not  be  given 
here.  Modern  apparatus  is  supplied  in  the  g3rmnasium.  The 
work  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  instructors  especially 
trained  for  the  task.  The  pupils  of  the  corrective  class  are  arranged 
in  groups  of  four,  for  the  purpose  of  work  in  the  gymnasium.  How- 
ever, they  are  given  individual  help  and  assistance  until  they  are  able 
to  fit  into  a  group.  Different  types  of  defects  requiring  different 
apparatus  are  grouped  together  for  the  purpose  of  economy  in  handling. 
The  instruction  is  essentially  individual  and  individual  pride  both  in 
achievement  and  in  rate  of  improvement  are  carefully  cultivated. 

Each  corrective  pupil  has  been  scheduled  for  work  in  the  corrective 
gymnastics  class  during  the  usual  school  hours,  for  which  he  withdraws 
from  the  regular  academic  class  work.  Usually  some  provision  was 
made  for  the  child  to  carry  on  his  regular  work  at  other  times,  but  this 
was  not  possible  in  every  instance. 
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The  general  physical  results  of  the  corrective  gymnastic  treatment 
for  the  year  192Q-1921  are  to  some  extent  evident  in  the  amount  of 
increase  in  weight  and  in  chest  expansion  for  every  individual  receiving 
the  treatment;  by  improvement  with  reference  to  nutrition  tn  a 
majority  of  cases,  including  those  whose  need  was  greatest;  and  by  the 
success  in  correction  of  the  defects  treated  as  represented  by  32  per 
cent  excellent  results,  52  per  cent  good,  15  per  cent  fair,  and  one 
pupil  for  whom  the  results  were  poor.  These  results  are  the  recorded 
judgments  of  the  corrective  staff.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  corrective 
results  were  good  or  excellent  for  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  cases 
treated  during  the  past  year. 

A  clearer  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  results  of  corrective 
treatment  for  these  school  pupils  may  be  secured  from  a  brief  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts  for  some  typical  cases  of  those  reported. 

Typical  Cases 

From  the  ninety-nine  cases  treated  in  the  corrective  department  in 
1920-1921,  several  t3rpical  cases  were  selected,  which  were  photo- 
graphed before  and  after  treatments.  These  photographs  were  taken 
by  a  reliable  photographer,  and  the  greatest  care  was  exercised  that 
the  child  should  not  assmne  a  superposture.  In  each  case,  the  child 
and  parent  were  willing  that  the  photograph  should  be  taken.  The 
corrective  gymnastic  teacher  used  much  care  in  arranging  the  pupil 
so  that  the  tracings  were  correct,  and  that  the  child  did  not  assume  a 
posture  that  was  not  habitual  at  the  time  the  photograph  was  taken. 
In  order  that  the  same  conditions  might  obtain  relative  to  the  taking 
of  the  pictures,  the  same  period  of  the  day  was  used  for  both  sets  of 
pictures.  Both  groups  were  taken  in  the  regular  gymnasiiun  of  the 
school.  The  parents  of  the  children  were  present.  The  same  photog- 
raphers and  teachers  secured  the  two  sets  of  photographs.  These 
pictures  were  then  filed  as  a  part  of  the  school  records  for  the  corrective 
gymnastics  pupils. 

C(i8e  No.  5,  Scoliosia  Lordosis. — This  is  a  case  of  a  fifth-^ade 
girl  of  ten  years,  with  well  developed  scoliosis,  lordosis,  and  a  strong 
tendency  to  kyphosis.  In  addition  she  had  flat  feet,  which  caused  her 
to  tire  easily  when  walking  or  standing.  This  little  girl  of  ten  years 
became  an  untiring  worker  in  the  gymnasium.  She  says  she  does  not 
tire  so  easily  now.  She  is  also  happier  in  the  physical  poise  she  is  now 
able  to  maintain.    Though  there  is  a  slight  curve  in  the  dorsal  region^ 
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yet  her  improvement  shows  what  a  girl  of  ten  is  able  to  do  for  herself 
when  exercising  carefully  under  direction.  Her  nutrition  has  im- 
proved, and  she  has  gained  in  weight.  She  has  had  only  one  year  of 
corrective  work. 

Case  No.  10,  Anemia. — This  girl  of  seven  years,  was  a  pale,  anemic 
little  girl  in  the  second  grade.  She  had  dark  circles  under  her  eyes, 
showed  an  entirely  passive  attitude  toward  her  school  work,  was  shy 
and  reticent.  She  never  laughed  as  other  children  did.  Her  stooped 
posture,  flat  chest,  and  habits  of  melancholy  were  the  cause  of  much 
concern.  With  the  thought  that  her  symptoms  were  perhaps  the 
index  of  other  evils.  It  was  seriously  considered  whether  she  should  be 
excluded  from  the  school.  However,  the  corrective  teacher  took  her 
in  charge  in  December  and  the  results  obtained  within  the  five  months 
have  been  most  marked.  She  was  in  June,  much  more  alert,  happy 
and  interested.  She  continues  to  show  great  gain.  An  anemic  child 
has  great  odds  to  overcome  in  gaining  weight  or  physical  poise.  This 
child  has  succeeded.  She  has  become  interested  in  better  posture 
and  her  photos  show  how  well  she  is  succeeding. 

Case  No.  11.  Scoliosis  and  Lordosis. — This  fourteen-year-old 
sixth-grade  boy  has  a  pronounced  case  of  scoliosis  and  lordosis.  His 
photographs  preceding  the  treatment,  show  a  right-dorsal  left  lumbar 
curve  and  a  low  right  shoulder  blade,  as  well  as  the  further  character- 
istics of  protruding  shoulder  blades,  flat  chest,  sway  back,  and  protrud- 
ing abdomen.  His  posture  after  the  corrective  treatment  of  one 
school  year  makes  it  seem  hardly  possible  that  it  can  be  the  same  boy. 
In  addition  to  his  other  defects,  he  had  flat  feet,  and  was  much  under- 
weight as  a  result  of  very  poor  nutrition.  This  boy  has  now  developed 
a  splendid  chest  expansion,  has  shown  a  decided  gain  in  nutrition, 
adding  13  pounds  in  weight  during  the  10  months  treatments. 

The  boy  is  happy  in  his  ability  to  take  a  more  natural  position. 
He  was  formerly  almost  unconscious  of  his  defects,  and  his  parents 
did  not  seem  to  realize  his  condition  until  they  visited  the  corrective 
class.  When  shown  the  photographs  of  his  boy's  condition,  the 
father  coidd  scarcely  believe  the  boy  was  his  own.  He  said:  ^'I 
knew  my  boy  was  stoop-shouldered,  but  I  thought  he  would  straighten 
up  all  right.  I  had  better  take  him  at  once  to  a  good  specialist." 
When  advised  that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  assist  the  teacher  in  having 
the  boy  do  the  '^straightening  up,"  the  father  was  greatly  relieved. 

What  has  been  accomplished  with  these. typical  cases,  has  been 
accomplished  also  with  many  similar  cases  in  the  corrective  classes. 
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These  boys  and  girls  testify  more  than  we  can  say,  to  the  efficacy 
of  corrective  gymnastics,  and  to  the  influence  of  such  a  department 
fimctioning  in  an  elementary  school.  From  children  who  must  of 
necessity  stand  and  watch  others  at  play,  this  work  develops  children 
who  may  likewise  enjoy  the  wholesomeness  of  bodily  recreations. 
From  this  purely  physical  aspect  of  the  work  alone,  it  seems  that 
corrective  gymnastics  fulfills  so  important  a  place  as  to  justify  it  in 
the  elementary  school  curriculum. 

The  corrective  department  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
carry  health  instruction  over  into  action,  and  to  bring  effective  reme- 
dies to  the  practical  needs  of  the  children  in  matters  of  health  and 
physical  welfare.  An  examination  is  worth  little  if  nothing  is  done 
beyond  filing  a  record  or  making  a  recommendation.  Failure  to  move 
parents  to  action  has  been  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  medical  and 
physical  inspection.  Since  the  work  has  been  made  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  in  the  Scarritt  School,  we  find  no  objection  but  instead 
great  cooperation  by  the  parents.  It  is  easier  now  to  get  the  child 
in  this  school  placed  without  delay  where  his  physical  needs  will  be 
carefully  looked  after. 

The  Relation  op  Cobbecttve  Gymnastics  to  Other  School  Work 

One  may  ask,  how  is  the  academic  progress  of  these  pupils  affected 
by  the  spending  of  part  of  their  time  in  corrective  work?  In  answer 
to  this  question,  their  unusual  success  is  shown  by  the  school  credits 
reported  in  Table  VII.  It  is  evident  that  the  total  credits  for  these 
pupils  in  1921  is  much  increased  over  the  total  for  1920.  Their  average 
credit  grew  from  what  was  less  than  the  average  credit  for  the  school 
in  1920  to  one  surpassing  that  of  the  school  as  a  whole  in  1921.  The 
letter  system  of  grading  is  used  in  the  schools  (F,  failure;  M,  medium; 
G,  good;  E,  excellent;  D,  distinguished).  Teachers  use  plus  or 
minus  to  indicate  differing  degrees  of  grades.  School  marks,  as  used 
here,  mean  the  average  (mean)  grade  for  the  year  for  aU  subjects 
taken,  including  physical  training,  etc.,  as  recorded  in  June  of  each 
year.  Grades  are  given  in  each  subject  each  ten  weeks,  with  an  average 
at  the  dose  of  school  in  June.  Thus  each  child  would  have  forty 
grades  for  his  ten  school  subjects.  The  actual  school  marks  referred 
to  here  are  the  averages  of  these  forty  grades  for  each  pupil. 

The  teachers  were  unaware  that  the  school  marks  were  to  be  used 
in  the  evaluation  of  the  work  of  the  corrective  gymnastics,  nor  were 
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many  of  the  teachers  of  the  school  aware  until  late  in  the  year  that 
any  special  study  of  the  corrective  work  was  being  made.  Therefore 
the  school  marks  were  not  highly  weighted  because  of  sympathy  with 
the  results  hoped  for.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  pupils  recited  to 
several  teachers,  will  also  be  considered  as  limiting  the  influence  of  a 
special  subjective  factor  in  the  school  marks.  The  fact  that  the  pupils 
of  the  corrective  class  withdrew  for  their  gymnasium  work  during  the 
regular  academic  class  time,  thus  missing  some  class  instruction, 
sometimes  without  the  teacher's  fullest  approval,  must  be  regarded 
when  evaluating  the  school  marks. 


TaBLB    VII. — COMPABIBON    OF   AVXRAQB    SCHOOL    MaBXS    OV   THB    CoRBBCTIVS 

Class  with  thb  Avbraob  School  Mabks  ov  thx  Entirb  School, 

1920-1921 


Com- 
■pond- 
ins 

Entire  aehool 

Corrective  group 

Avcrace 

lehool 

marks 
— t--  « 

1020 

1021 

1020 

1921 

Mbool 
eredito 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Total 

of 

aehool 

of 

aehool 

of 

aehool 

of 

aehool 

caaes 

credit 

eaaea 

credit 

eaaea 

credit 

eaaea 

credit 

D 

14 

11 

164 

0 

126 

0 

0 

2 

28 

D- 

18 

2 

26 

1 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

E+ 

12 

6 

72 

11 

132 

0 

0 

4 

48 

E 

U 

74 

814 

67 

737 

10 

110 

0 

09 

E- 

10 

7 

70 

11 

110 

0 

0 

2 

20 

G+ 

9 

47 

428 

40 

441 

1 

0 

7 

63 

0 

8 

147 

1176 

134 

1072 

16 

128 

20 

160 

G- 

7 

26 

176 

31 

217 

2 

14 

2 

14 

M+ 

« 

65 

300 

62 

372 

3 

18 

11 

66 

M 

5 

156 

776 

131 

666 

41 

206 

20 

146 

M- 

4 

88 

162 

41 

164 

7 

28 

4 

16 

P+ 

3 

5 

15 

16 

48 

0 

0 

2 

6 

P 

2 

42 

84 

46 

00 

16 

32 

4 

8 

P- 

1 

4 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

F 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

-  — 

■■ 

' 

^ 

— 

— - 

. 

Totab 

644 

4330 
6.7 

644 

4186 
6.6 

08 

646 
6.6 

08 

673 

ATcrmge  grade 

6.8 

Table  VII  gives  the  school  mean  for  1920  and  1921  as  6.7  and  6.5 
respectively.  The  mean  for  the  corrective  pupils  for  the  same  period 
is  5.5  and  6.8  respectively.  Thus  the  corrective  pupils  made  greater 
average  gain  in  school  marks  than  did  the  entire  school  during  the 
same  period,  and  their  average  grade  has  come  to  surpass  the  average 
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for  the  entire  school.  The  statement  that  school  marks  improve  as 
the  physical  condition  of  the  pupils  improve,  certainly  seems  to  hold 
true  concerning  these  pupils. 

Applying  the  same  method  of  evaluation  to  the  emotional  and 
volitional  stability  of  the  pupils,  we  find  that  they  make  quite  definite 
improvements  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  deals  with 
deportment  marks. 


Table  VIII. — Coupabison  op  Avbraqe  Deportment  Mabks  op  the  Corbective 
Class  with  the  Average  DEPORTifSNT  Marks  op  the  Entire  School, 

1920-1921 


Ckvre- 
spond- 

inc 
school 
credit 

Entire  school 

Corrective  group 

Averace 
deport- 
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1020 

1921 

1920 
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Number 

of 
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Total 
school 
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of 
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school 
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Number 

of 

cases 
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of 
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D 

D- 

E+ 

E 

E- 

G+ 

G 

G- 

M+ 

M 

M- 

P+ 

P 

P- 

P 

T^tftb.. 

14 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

15 

0 

2 

196 

24 
276 
20 
16 
54 

0 
631 

220 

0 

24 

2156 

60 

216 

2208 

140 

96 

270 

16 

9 

18 

1 

0 

5426 
8.5 

25 

0 

2 

169 

8 

46 

256 

21 

21 

65 

3 

1 

12 

0 

2 

631 

275 

0 

24 

1859 

86 

414 

2264 

147 

126 

325 

12 

3 

24 

0 

0 

5412 
8.5 

1 
0 
0 

17 
0 
1 

42 
1 
1 

32 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 

98 

14 
0 

187 

336 

160 
12 
0 
0 
0 
0 

732 
7.4 

7 

0 

0 

37 

1 

10 
33 
0 
1 
8 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

98 

98 

0 

0 

407 

10 

00 

264 

0 

6 

40 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

917 

Arerace  grade 

9.8 

Comparing  the  mean  of  the  corrective  pupils  in  deportment  for 
1020  with  that  of  the  entire  school  for  the  same  period,  we  find  that 
the  mean  of  the  corrective  group  (7.4)  was  far  below  the  mean  of  the 
school  (8.5).  In  1021  the  mean  in  deportment  of  the  corrective  pupils 
was  considerably  above  the  mean  of  the  school,  which  was  the  same  as 
in  1920.    In  other  words,  the  average  of  the  school  marks  in  deport- 
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ment  for  the  entire  school  remained  constant,  while  the  average  of  the 
marks  in  deportment  for  the  corrective  class  greatly  increased.  Con- 
sidering the  relatively  large  nxmiber  of  cases  in  the  corrective  class,  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  grades,  this 
increase  is  highly  indicative  of  greater  emotional  stability. 


Intelligence  Scores  of  the  Corrective  Gymnastics  Class 

The  pupils  of  the  entire  school,  above  the  third  grade,  were  given 
the  National  Intelligence  Test,  Scale  A,  in  January,  1921.  This  test 
included  the  pupils  of  the  corrective  class,  above  the  third  grade.  It 
-was  given  by  one  trained  to  give  intelligence  tests,  and  all  papers  were 
scored  under  her  direction.  Scale  B  of  the  same  test  was  given  in 
June,  1921,  by  the  same  instructor,  to  about  150  pupils,  including  the 
members  of  the  corrective  class  above  the  third  grade.  The  results  of 
these  tests  are  given  in  Table  IX. 


Table  IX. — Distribution  of  Sgobbs  of  thu  National  Intelligbncb  Tbbtb, 

A  AND  B,  Given  to  the  Pupils  of  the  Foubth,  Fifth,  Sixth  and 

Seventh  Grades  of  the  ScARRirt  School,  January  and  June,  1921 


Intelligence  score 

Number 

in  school 

Corrective  pupils 

Test  A 

TestB 

Test  A 

TestB 

170-179 

1 

1 

160-169 

7 

6 

3 

1 

150-159 

18 

5 

3 

4 

140-149 

37 

13 

4 

9 

130-139 

51 

17 

7 

7 

120-129 

71 

18 

7 

8 

110-119 

70 

37 

13 

8 

100-109 

48 

21 

1 

3 

90-  99 

68 

8 

5 

6 

80-  89 

36 

6 

2 

2 

70-79 

31 

7 

4 

3 

60-  69 

20 

3 

1 

1 

50-59 

11 

1 

40-  49 

7 

30-39 

4 

•  •  • 

2 

20-29 

2 

I 

Total  number  Dunils 

471 

150 

53                 iW 
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Tests  A  and  B  for  the  school  include  the  corrective  pupils.    Using 
the  data  given  in  Table  IX  we  have  constructed  Table  X. 

Table  X. — Analysis  of  Scobxs  us  the  National  Intblligbnce  Testb,  Scales 

A  and  B,  Grades  Foubth  to  Seventh  Inclusive,  Scabbitt  School, 

January  and  June,  1921 


1            Test  A  (January) 

TMt  B  (Jane) 

,    The  school 

CorT«otive 
papUt 

Theeohool 

Cometiw 
pupOi 

25  percentile 90 

95 
108 
131 

90                   100 

Median  score i         110 

76  Dercentile 120 

110         !          125 
130                  141 

It  will  be  seen  from  Tables  IX  and  X  that  the  scores  of  the  correc- 
tive pupils,  in  the  intelligence  test,  compare  well  with  the  scores  of  the 
school;  while  the  upper  and  the  lower  quartiles  of  the  corrective  pupils' 
scores  are  higher  than  for  the  scores  of  the  school.  The  attainment  of 
the  school  remains  about  the  same  in  Test  B  as  in  Test  A,  while  that  of 
the  corrective  class  shows  much  improvement  in  Test  B  over  Test  A.* 
The  increase  in  score  of  the  corrective  pupils  seems  to  be  related  to  the 
effect  of  the  corrective  work.  Perhaps  we  can  draw  no  further  con- 
clusions than  that  the  corrective  class  is  not  an  inferior  group  as  com- 
pared with  the  school  in  mental  ability. 

In  January,  1921,  the  Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Test,  Form  2, 
was  given  to  the  pupils  above  the  third  grade,  including  the  corrective 
pupils.  This  test  was  given  by  an  instructor  trained  to  give  educa- 
tional tests,  who  supervised  the  scoring  of  the  papers.  Form  3  was 
given  by  the  same  instructor  in  June,  1021  to  the  same  pupils.  We 
may  thus  make  a  comparison  of  the  reading  scores  of  tests  given  five 
months  apart.  The  results  of  the  reading  tests  showed  that  the 
median  scores  for  the  corrective  pupils  in  June  and  January  were 
above  the  median  scores  for  the  school.  As  measured  by  this  test 
the  corrective  pupils  read  well  as  compared  with  the  school.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tests  given,  the  corrective  group  made  a  greater  gain  in  both 
rate  and  comprehension  in  reading,  than  did  the  school  during  the 
same  time  period. 

Considering  the  success  of  the  corrective  gymnastic  treatment 
in  this  school  during  the  past  year,  in  accomplishing  corrective  results; 

^  The  correlation  of  these  tests  as  given  by  the  authors  is  0.928. 
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in  the  improvement  in  weight  and  nutrition  of  pupils  treated,  as  well  as 
in  school  subject  and  deportment  grades;  and  the  ability  of  these 
pupils  following  the  treatment  to  make  scores  in  reading  and  intelli- 
gence tests  above  the  average  for  the  school  as  a  whole  and  much  above 
their  own  average  scores  preceding  the  corrective  treatment,  the 
following  conclusions  seem  justified  by  this  study: 

1.  Corrective  g3na[mastics  do  correct  physical  defects  of  school 
children. 

2.  There  is  evidence  of  a  close  relation  between  corrected  defects 
and  improved  school  marks. 

3.  The  92  children  taking  corrective  work  in  the  Scarritt  School 
improved  in  weight  beyond  the  usual  rate  of  gain. 

4.  The  children  taking  corrective  work  in  the  Scarritt  School 
improved  in  nutrition  and  health. 

5.  Improved  physical  condition  of  these  children  means  more 
highly  stabilised  temperament,  in  school  and  home,  as  evidenced  by 
better  deportment,  and  favorable  conmient  by  teacher  and  parent. 

6.  Corrective  gymnastics  makes  these  adjustments  during  the 
child's  progress  at  school  at  a  considerable  saving  of  time  to  both  pupil 
and  parent;  there  is  no  time  lost  in  getting  to  and  from  treatments,  nor 
in  remaining  out  of  school  for  treatments. 

7.  The  corrective  gymnastics  class  progressed  in  school  subjects  at 
the  normal  rate,  or  above,  as  evidenced  by  mental  tests  and  educa- 
tional measurements. 

8.  Corrective  gymnastics  as  given  in  the  Scarritt  School,  which 
provides  for  any  child  from  kindergarten  to  seventh  grade,  meets  the 
physical  needs  of  the  pupils  of  the  elementary  school  sufficiently  well 
to  justify  such  a  plan  as  a  part  of  the  regular  program  of  an  elementary 
school. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Boyd  H.  Bode.  FuvdamerUah  of  Editcation.  The  Modem  Teachers' 
Series,  No.  4.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1921. 
245  pages. 

Here  is  a  book  leveled,  as  the  preface  says,  at  ''preconceptions" 
that  "vitiate  educational  theory  and  practice"  and  which  "are 
unjustifiable  in  the  light  of  modem  knowledge."  It  undertakes  "to 
interpret  present-day  educational  problems  from  the  standpoint  of 
pragmatic  philosophy."  It  does  this,  and  in  a  manner  as  singularly 
engaging  as  the  interpretation  is  for  the  most  part  thoroughly  satis- 
fying. The  composition  of  the  book  is  a  very  rare  combination  of  the 
several  virtues  of  insightful  exposition  with  quite  unusual  literary 
skill.  The  adjectives,  deft,  li^t,  bright,  sure,  swift,  only  poorly 
suggest  the  general  atmosphere  in  which  the  treatment  of  such  difficult 
and  tangled  topics  as  educational  values,  interest,  duty  and  effort,  the 
thinking  process  and  the  like  goes  forward.  The  simplicity  and 
straightforwardness  of  the  discussion;  the  unusual  facility  at  illustra- 
tion; the  appreciative  rather  than  the  deprecatory  tendency  of  his 
criticism;  the  swift  movement  of  the  argument — ^these  are  all  so 
obvious  as  to  be  striking,  and  vividly  suggest  the  finished  teacher 
that  the  author  is  said  to  be.  The  treatment  of  topics  like  the  project 
method;  the  suggestion  of  the  imrealized  possibilities  of  the  common 
subjects — ^these  are  only  casual  hints  of  matters  that  the  class  room 
teacher  will  be  grateful  for. 

Chapters  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  (The  Soul-substance  Theory;  The 
Doctrine  of  Mental  States;  Consciousness  as  Behavior)  give  a  much- 
needed  orientation  in  regard  to  the  practical  relations  of  psychological 
theory  to  educational  procedure  which,  so  far  as  the  reviewer  knows,  is 
found  nowhere  else.  They  alone  are  a  contribution  amply  justifying 
the  book — ^though  they  raise  baflSing  problems,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  professional  education  of  teachers,  which  for  the  present  must  leave 
the  curriculum  maker  an  eclectic  psychologist. 

Like  all  good  books,  its  debts  are  nxmierous  and  heavy.  Footnotes 
and  the  index  on  the  whole  generously  suggest  these.  In  the  latter,  for 
example,  it  will  be  noted  that  two  men  are  conspicuous  by  reason  of  the 
frequent  references  to  their  thought.  These  are  Dewey  and  Bagley. 
A  careful  reading  of  the  book  gives  the  general  impression  that,  like  all 
conscientious  authors,  Mr.  Bode  has  been  punctilious  in  labeling  the 
goods  of  others — either  by  direct  citation  or  implicitly  in  the  general 
references  with  which  each  chapter  ploses.    Perhaps  in  some  cases, 
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however,  the  chapter  references  might  well  have  been  supplemented  by 
explicit  textual  reference  or  footnote.  Of  this,  however,  doubtless 
the  author  is  a  better  judge  than  the  reviewer.  The  treatment  of 
transfer  of  training  is  a  case  in  point.  E.  D.  Randolph. 

John  Anthony  O'Brien.  Silent  Reading^  with  Special  Reference  to 
Methods  for  Developing  Speed.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1921.    289  pages. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  deals  with  the  modification  of  the 
ancient  methods  of  teaching  the  mechanics  of  reading  which  modem 
investigations  have  entailed:  Psychological  investigation  which  shows 
that  reading  proceeds  not  by  the  alphabetical  method  but  by  the 
^rasp  of  word-,  phrase-,  and  sentence-wholes;  physiological  investiga- 
tion of  eye  movements;  social  investigation  of  the  relative  values  of 
oral  and  silent  reading — and  the  detrimental  influence  of  the  former 
upon  the  latter — and  concludes  that  the  emphasis  must  be  shifted  from 
oral  to  silent  reading  in  the  schools. 

The  bulk  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the  setting  up  of  a  satis- 
factory technique  for  the  teaching  of  rapid  silent  reading.  In  the 
course  of  this  the  following  topics  are  dealt  with:  (1)  the  factors 
affecting  the  development  of  speed  in  silent  reading;  (2)  their  formula- 
tion into  types  of  training;  (3)  the  results  of  the  application  of  such 
methods;  (4)  the  interpretation  of  the  results;  (5)  the  effect  upon  the 
motor  behavior  of  the  eyes;  and  (6)  the  conclusions. 

The  text  is  illustrated  with  valuable  tables  and  the  author  keeps  in 
mind  throughout  that  interest  is  as  essential  for  efficiency  as  practice. 

Edith  A.  Waterfall. 

Edwin  Abthur  Turner.     The  Essentials  of  Good  Teaching.    Intro- 
duction by  Lotus  D.  Coffman.    New  York:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
1921.    271  pages. 
The  author's  preface  in  which  he  stresses  the  importance  of  self- 
direction,  when  guided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  of  good 
teaching,  as  a  means  of  producing  improvements  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
and  the  editor's  introduction  give  very  clearly  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  book  is  written.    It  is  the  report  of  the  work  of  a  practical, 
successful  educator  who  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  problems  and 
practices  of  the  class  room  and  will  be  beneficial  not  only  to  those  who 
are  training  men  and  women  for  teaching  but  also  to  teachers  in 
service. 
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The  book  is  well  adapted  to  students  in  training  institutions  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  various  class  room  activities 
in  the  model  school  and  are  ready  to  begin  responsible  room  teaching. 
The  author  gathers  up  many  of  the  activities  which  are  included  in 
good  teaching  and  attempts  to  develop  certain  general  principles 
which  will  illxmiinate  these  practices.  To  the  inexperienced  teacher 
who  is  teaching  her  first  school  it  will  be  particularly  valuable.  Such 
conditions  as  can  ordinarily  be  provided  in  a  training  school  very 
rarely  approximate  those  that  are  typical  of  the  public  schools.  The 
help  and  support  of  critic  teacher  and  supervisor  are  not  often  sup- 
plemented by  the  counsel  and  advice  of  principal  and  superintendent. 
The  Essentials  of  Good  Teaching  provides  an  excellent  handbook  and 
should  be  one  of  the  first  selected  for  the  beginner's  professional 
library.  It  will  not  only  give  him  broad  general  principles  to  direct  his 
in  the  wprking  out  of  his  problems  but  will  also  encourage  his  pro- 
fessional growth  and  broaden  his  vision  of  the  work  he  has  undertaken. 

Hugh  Stuabt. 
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RELATION  OF  COLLEGE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCA- 
TION  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS^ 

GEORGE  D.  STRAYER, 
Prof easor  of  Educational  Administration,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Cooperation  between  college  and  xmiversity  departments  of  educa- 
tion and  state  and  local  school  systems  is  essential  to  the  highest 
development  both  in  the  training  of  teachers  and  in  the  actual  practice 
of  teaching  and  the  administration  of  schools.  No  satisfactory 
training  can  be  offered  without  first  hand  contact  with  schools  as  they 
are  commonly  organized.  State  and  local  school  systems  can  to 
advantage  utilize  the  services  of  college  and  university  departments  of 
education  in  the  solution  of  the  professional  problems  which  confront 
them.  There  is  still  need  for  emphasis  with  respect  to  the  dependence 
of  departments  of  education  upon  close  contact  with  schools.  A  small 
practice  school  with  eight  or  ten  students  in  training  appearing  in  each 
classroom  every  day  cannot  possibly  provide  adequate  training  in  the 
art  of  teaching  for  the  students  of  a  teachers  college  or  university. 
Any  attempt  to  prepare  people  for  teaching,  for  the  supervision,  or  for 
the  administration  of  schools  out  of  relation  to  state  and  local  school 
systems  must  of  necessity  resiilt  in  mal-adjustment  if  not  in  mal- 
practice upon  the  part  of  those  who  are  sent  out  from  our  college  and 
university  departments  of  education. 

In  order  that  sufficient  opportunity  may  be  provided  for  students 
in  training,  it  is  essential  that  the  department  of  education  guarantee 
the  results  of  its  students.  This  involves  carefiil  supervision  of  all 
students  in  training  who  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  school 
system.  Very  careful  preparation  must  be  made  before  the  field  work 
is  undertaken.  Close  and  practically  constant  supervision  must  be 
provided  in  order  that  the  schools  shall  not  suffer  from  the  mistakes  of 
the  uninitiated.  If  at  any  time  the  student  in  training  shows  so  little 
skill  as  to  suggest  failure  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  of  education 

^  This  paper  was  read  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  College  Teachers  of 
Education. 
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supervisor  to  take  charge  of  the  situation  and  to  make  good  any 
deficiency  upon  the  part  of  the  student.  The  technique  of  education 
cannot  be  mastered  apart  from  actual  practice  in  the  field  any  more 
than  the  technique  of  surgery  can  be  acquired  in  the  absence  of  patients' 
to  be  operated  upon.  The  job  of  the  educational  supervisor  is  quite 
hke  that  of  the  surgeon  in  charge  in  that  both  must  protect  the  person 
practiced  upon. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  provide  for  the  type  of  practice  which  is  needed 
in  the  training  of  teachers.  It  is  relatively  more  difficiilt  as  the  train- 
ing becomes  more  far-reaching  in  its  significance  in  the  preparation  of 
supervisors,  administrators,  and  investigators.  The  criteria  that  had 
been  suggested  for  practice  teaching  appUes  with  equal  force  here. 
If  supervisors  are  to  be  actually  prepared  for  their  work,  it  is  important 
that  they  shoiild  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  a  real  supervisory  job. 
Such  opportimities  can  be  provided  only  when  the  plan  has  been  most 
carefully  prepared  and  scrutinized  by  one  who  is  competent  to  tell 
ahead  of  time  of  its  availability.  In  like  manner,  those  who  work  in 
the  field  of  administration  and  organization  of  schools  may  not  hope  to 
develop  the  technique  which  should  characterize  the  professional 
worker  in  these  fields  unless  they  have  actually  solved  the  problems 
which  confront  those  who  occupy  these  professional  offices.  But  it  is 
not  conceivable  that  in  the  state  or  in  the  local  school  system  the 
practitioner  should  be  permitted  to  learn  the  technique  of  his  pro- 
fession at  the  expense  of  the  school  system  in  which  he  gets  his  training. 
Wherever  such  work  is  undertaken  the  college  or  university  school  of 
education  must  be  in  position  to  follow  in  detail  every  part  of  the 
enterprise  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  training  students  and  must  of 
necessity  accept  complete  responsibility  for  the  reliability  of  the  results. 

From  such  experience  as  the  writer  has  had  it  would  seem  that  there 
is  no  dearth  of  opportunity  for  practice  such  as  has  been  suggested 
with  the  type  of  guarantee  which  has  been  proposed.  Requests  for 
service  will  inevitably  come  to  any  college  or  university  department  or 
school  that  has  been  able  to  give  satisfactory  results  through  the  work 
of  its  students  and  faculty.  As  illustrations  of  the  type  of  call  that 
comes  to  the  school  of  education  I  would  list  the  following  that  have 
been  brought  to  me  personally,  or  which  have  been  proposed  to  my 
colleagues: 

Problems  of  teaching,  involving  the  study  of  methods  employed 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  results  achieved;  problems  of  supervision 
with  the  confident  expectation  that  the  efficiency  of  teachers  might  be 
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increased  through  the  methods  which  were  employed;  problems  of 
administration  ranging  through  practically  the  whole  field,  such  as  the 
dassification  of  children,  the  fiscal  administration  of  schools,  including 
cost  accounting,  budget  making,  salaries  and  salary  schediiles,  the 
distribution  of  state  school  funds,  the  development  of  adequate  sys- 
tems of  taxation,  and  the  like;  the  development  of  building  programs; 
studies  of  equipment  to  be  provided;  the  setting  up  of  an  adequate 
attendance  service;  the  methods  of  handling  school  publicity;  the 
installation  of  an  adequate  system  of  records  and  reports;  the  develop- 
ment of  a  set  of  rules  for  the  board  of  education;  the  revision  of  the 
sections  of  city  charters  dealing  with  education;  the  codification  of 
state  laws  for  education;  the  development  of  an  adequate  health 
service;  the  reorganization  of  curricula  for  the  training  of  teachers ; 
the  organization  of  a  rural  conmiunity  in  relation  to  a  modern  rural 
school;  and  the  like. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  practically  every  major  problem  of 
teaching,  supervision,  and  administration  is  brought  to  the  attention 
of  all  coUege  and  university  departments  of  education  during  any  one 
year.  The  difficulty  has  not  been,  I  take  it,  that  men  in  the  field  have 
not  desired  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  college  and  university. 
It  has  been  rather  that  the  schools  and  departments  of  education  have 
not  been  sufficiently  staffed  to  provide  the  type  of  service  which  they 
would  be  willing  to  guarantee,  and  that  they  have  on  this  accoimt  been 
forced  to  limit  the  service  which  they  otherwise  would  gladly  have 
rendered. 

In  any  well  organized  school  or  department  of  education  research  is 
being  undertaken.  Whether  the  work  that  is  carried  on  is  organized 
under  a  bureau  or  institute  of  research,  or  is  carried  on  as  a  function  of 
those  members  of  the  staff  responsible  for  the  direction  of  candidates 
for  the  doctor's  degree,  it  must  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  involve  first 
hand  contacts  with  state  and  local  school  systems.  Even  where  the 
experimental  school  is  most  adequately  developed  the  results  of  inves- 
tigation must  be  checked  in  other  schools  if  they  are  to  be  accepted  as 
valid  by  those  who  work  under  ordinary  conditions.  As  the  consulting 
service  which  the  school  of  education  should  offer  is  developed  there 
wlQ  come  to  be  more  and  more  requests  for  this  sort  of  cooperation. 
Every  time  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  school  of  education  goes  into  a 
community  and  helps  in  the  solution  of  a  teaching,  supervisory,  or 
administrative  problem  he  has  established  in  the  minds  of  those  respon- 
sible for  the  schools  the  desirability  of  utilizing  the  special  and  expert 
service  which  the  college  or  university  has  to  offer. 
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It  may  be  suggested  that  our  larger  school  systems  will  develop 
their  own  research  bureaus  to  a  point  that  will  make  it  unnecessary  to 
call  upon  the  university  for  this  type  of  service.  This  does  not  seem  to 
me  probable  in  the  very  near  future.  If  the  school  of  education  takes 
seriously  its  obligation  to  serve  not  only  through  the  training  of  its 
students,  but  in  the  investigation  and  solution  of  problems  confronting 
the  profession,  it  can  and  will  be  developed  to  a  point  where  the  special- 
isation of  its  faculty  will  permit  of  a  type  of  service  not  likely  to  be 
found  even  in  the  larger  cities.  I  am  persuaded  that  in  any  of  our 
state  universities  it  should  be  possible  within  the  next  ten  or  fifteen 
years  to  develop  in  our  schools  of  education  a  type  of  service  compar- 
able to  that  rendered  by  the  agriciilture  college  and  the  experimental 
station  connected  with  them.  The  service  which  they  have  to  offer 
should  be  equally  available  for  the  large  and  for  the  small  community. 

As  the  service  which  the  university  and  college  can  offer  in  this  field 
comes  to  be  acknowledged,  because  of  its  demonstrated  worth,  it  will  be 
possible,  I  believe,  to  provide  for  a  part  of  the  support  of  the  university 
department  on  account  of  the  service  which  is  rendered.  I  think  I  am 
not  too  hopeful  in  proposing  that  schools  of  education  may  eventually 
make  an  appeal  to  the  legislatiure  comparable  to  that  of  the  school  of 
agriculture.  I  know  that  there  are  many  conmiunities  who  are  willing 
to  pay  for  such  service  as  has  been  made  available. 

In  the  organization  of  the  practice  teaching,  survey,  and  research 
work  of  the  school  of  education  it  will  be  advisable,  I  believe,  to  involve 
all  of  the  members  of  the  department  or  school  of  education  in  this  part 
of  the  work.  They  should  all  have  the  first-hand  contact  with  the 
field.  Even  a  man  who  is  responsible  for  the  teaching  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  education  will  need  to  check  up  his  theories  of  education 
with  the  actual  practice  of  teachers  and  with  the  present  day  organisa- 
tion and  administration  of  schools.  Such  an  organization  will  necessi- 
tate a  lighter  teaching  load.  It  will,  as  well,  make  it  advantageous 
to  provide  that  in  many  of  the  courses  offered  two  or  more  members  of 
the  staff  participate  so  that  it  may  be  possible  at  any  time  to  have  one 
of  them  absent  for  a  period  of  a  week  or  two  on  field  work,  while  the 
other  teaches  the  class.  It  will  be  necessary,  as  well,  if  the  work  is  to 
be  made  most  significant,  to  provide  that  students  may  be  absent  for 
an  equal  length  of  time  in  order  to  do  consecutive  work  in  the  field, 
rather  than  merely  spend  an  occasional  hour  in  contact  with  these 
major  professional  problems.  Much  of  the  time  in  certain  of  the 
courses  will  of  necessity  come  to  center  around  the  solution  of  the 
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problems  that  are  found  in  the  schools.  It  is  only  by  means  of  such 
experience  that  we  can  hope  to  give  any  very  great  appreciation  of  the 
principles  which  we  seek  to  establish,  or  of  the  technique  which  we 
believe  to  be  sound,  or  of  the  methods  of  investigation  which  we  would 
have  our  students  master. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  type  of  relationship  which  I  have 
advocated  is  that  which  is  becoming  to  be  found  more  and  more 
commonly  in  engineering  schools.  It  has  long  been  the  established 
practice  in  schools  of  medicine.  If  we  are  to  furnish  the  type  of  pro- 
fessional training,  or  to  render  the  quality  of  professional  service  which 
is  demanded  of  us,  our  schools  of  education  must  establish  a  closer  and 
more  constant  contact  with  the  schools  which  they  are  designed  to 
serve.  We  need  have  no  fear,  I  think,  with  regard  to  the  welcome 
which  we  will  receive,  or  the  degree  of  cooperation  which  we  wiU  be 
able  to  secure  from  those  charged  with  the  responmbility  of  administer- 
ing our  schools. 
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THE   RECIPROCAL  RELATION  BETWEEN   THEORY 

AND  PRACTICE  IN  SCIENTIFIC 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

J.  A.  CLEMENT 
Northwestern  University 

It  is  more  or  less  disturbing  that  very  frequently  it  is  assumed  by 
speakers  and  writers  that  theory  and  practice  in  education  are  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  each  other.  On  the  basis  of  such  an  assumption,  it  is 
impossible  for  two  individuals,  one  believing  in  mere  traditional  and 
opinionated  theory,  and  another  believing  in  mere  random  practice, 
ever  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  educational  compromise.  Sometimes 
public  school  administrators  have  been  inclined  to  overestimate  the 
virtue  of  unstandardized  practice.  Such  a  view-point  is  perhaps  very 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  superintendents,  principals,  supervisors 
and  other  administrative  officers  are  practically  overwhelmed  by  the 
number  of  routine  problems  demanding  immediate  solution  within 
their  schools.  These  diurnal  problems  are  so  numerous  that  high 
school  officers  scarcely  find  time  to  reflect  upon  educational  principles 
in  a  consecutive  and  continuous,  and  scientific  manner. 

A  somewhat  similar  attitude  of  mind  is  taken  by  many  individuals 
who  compose  boards  of  education,  and  also  by  many  patrons  who  are 
not  represented  on  boards  of  education.  Their  attitudes  are  due,  in 
part,  to  the  fact  that  the  most  pressing  problem  for  them  is,  first,  how 
to  finance  and  support  secondary  schools,  and,  secondly,  due,  in  part, 
to  their  interest  in  seeing  comparatively  immediate,  and,  relatively 
specific  outcomes  result  from  four  or  six  or  more  years  of  schooling 
given  to  pupils.  There  is,  then,  in  such  groups  as  these  indicated, 
laymembers  and  patrons,  sometimes,  an  iiltra-radical  belief  in  unor- 
ganized practice,  because  they  have  never  found  either  time  or  inclina- 
tion, or  both  perhaps,  to  make  any  analysis  of  underlying  principles 
which  constitute  theory.  It  requires  both  time  and  training  in  order 
to  develop  wholesome  school  attitudes. 

On  th^  other  hand,  those  persons  engaged  in  higher  education  in 
the  colleges  and  universities,  private  and  public,  often  have  a  tendenc^^ 
to  overemphasize  the  virtue  of  theoretical  tenets,  some  of  which  have 
not  always  been  proved  out  sufficiently  either  in  length  of  time,  or 
under  a  sufficiently  wide  variety  of  conditions.  Many  persons  engaged 
in  higher  education  have  never  participated  in  the  active  work  of  the 
secondary  schools  and  so  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  great  variety  of 
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especially  petty  details  which  face  the  secondaiy  school  administrator. 
Then,  too,  others  engaged  at  present  in  higher  education  have  been 
away  long  enough  from  these  sub-  or  pre-higher  educational  problems 
so  as  to  become  unconscious  of  the  real  needs,  individual  and  com- 
munity, represented  in  these  institutions  whose  purpose  is  to  give 
training  preliminary  to  colleges  and  universities,  or,  whose  purpose  is 
to  give  training  preliminary  to  other  phases  of  post-secondarynschool 
experience.  It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  little  school  progress 
wherever  any  group  believes  in  mere  opinionated  theory  alone,  and 
another  group  believes  in  mere  trial-and-error  practice  alone.  It  is 
essential  that  all  groups  recognize  such  correlations,  or  reciprocal 
relations  as  do  exist  between  theory  and  practice  in  education.  For 
in  the  educative  process  as  in  all  other  domains  of  human  experience 
there  is  evidence  of  reciprocal  relations  between  principles  and  practices. 
One  appropriate  means  for  discovering  an  educational  compromise 
between  the  two  above  mentioned  groups  representing  opposing 
attitudes  is  to  be  found  in  the  departments  and  schools  of  education 
of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  this  country.  It  is  the  business 
of  such  departments  to  become  clearing  houses,  and  to  attempt  to  show 
that  sometimes  educational  theory  has  influenced  practice  fundamen- 
tally, and,  that  sometimes  educational  practice  has  in  the  past  and 
may  in  the  future  affect  educational  theory.  It  is  really  of  little 
value  to  raise  the  question  in  the  hen-and-egg-form  as  to  which 
precedes,  perfected  theory  or  perfected  practice.  It  is  futile  to  assume 
that  either  theory  or  practice  is  ever  perfected  up  to  the  limit,  covering 
an  extended  period  of  time.  What  we  have  is  rather  a  revised  edition 
of  interrelated  theory  and  practice  from  one  generation,  or  century 
or  more  to  another.  Not  all  practice  is  important  enough  to  be 
embodied  in  later  theory.  But  there  is  likely  to  be  within  every  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  more  or  less,  some  practice  which  is  important  enough 
to  be  included  in  the  theory  of  the  foUowing  quarter  of  a  century. 
This  is  so  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  history  of  philosophy;  in  the 
history  of  science,  physical,  biological  and  social;  and  in  the  history 
of  religion,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  axiom  in  hmnan  experience. 
The  tendency  of  present  day  historians  of  education  to  stress  more 
than  previously  the  functional  aspects  is  large  evidence  of  their 
recognition  of  a  reciprocal  relation,  rather  than  a  diametrical  opposi- 
tion, between  educational  theory  and  practice.  Three  histories  of 
education  stressing  this  functional  aspect  have  been  written  during  the 
last  decade.    These  books  already  have  done  valuable  service. 
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In  recent  years  we  have  recognized  that  the  attitudes  which 
secondary  school  pupils  hold  toward  certain  high  school  subjects  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  their  achievements  in  these  subjects.  These 
attitudes  of  pupils  are  due  to  a  number  of  influences  not  relevant  for 
discussion  in  detail  at  this  juncture.  Analogously,  it  is  true  that  the 
educational  progress  in  the  secondary  schools  of  this  country  will  be 
determined  in  a  large  way  through  the  attitudes  taken  by  school 
officers,  and  citizens  toward  the  problems  involved.  The  more 
scientific-minded  the  people  become  in  the  solution  of  school  problems 
the  greater  will  our  progress  be.  It  is,  therefore,  the  business  of  the 
educational  theorist  whether  he  be  found  within  the  departments  and 
schools  of  education  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  or  whether 
he  be  found  in  the  academic  departments  of  higher  institutions  teach- 
ing the  subjects  which  will  later  in  turn  be  taught  by  college  specialists 
in  the  high  schools,  to  study  the  specific  demands  and  problems  of 
secondary  schools  as  they  now  exist.  In  this  way  it  will  be  possible  to 
revise  fossilized  theory,  and  to  standardize  practice. 

Furthermore,  it  is  the  business  of  the  secondary  school  adminis- 
trators to  acquaint  themselves  with  all  of  the  influences,  philosophical, 
scientific,  literary,  that  have  in  any  way  modified  practice  from  one 
generation  to  another. .  The  more  of  philosophic  temper,  the  more  of 
scientific  method,  the  more  of  lustoric-mindedness,  the  more  of  literary 
appreciation,  and  the  more  of  poetic  insight  the  administrator  possesses 
the  better.  But,  too,  he  should  add  to  this  fund  of  knowledge  just  as 
much  as  is  possible  from  those  fields  which  furnish  us  with  direct  pro- 
fessional guidance  in  the  province  of  secondary  education,  namely  from 
the  fields  of  biology,  psychology,  and  sociology.  It  is  futile  to  attempt 
to  meet  the  present  day  problems  in  reorganizing  secondary  education 
unless  in  some  way  we  can  develop  a  vitalizing  secondary  school  con- 
sciousness, and  a  dynamic  attitude  of  mind  among  all  groups  of 
people  involved.  It  is  no(  a  question  of  theory  versus  practice^  but 
a  question  of  correlated  theory  and  practice  in  secondary  education 
that  it  IB  important  for  us  to  recognize  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  profitable  for  school  officers  to  observe  in  great  detail  what 
has  happened  in  agriculture,  in  medicine,  in  aeronautics,  for  example. 
There  has  been,  and,  is  yet,  a  good  deal  of  unscientific  farming  done 
in  aU  coimtries  including  our  own.  The  majority  of  people  engaged 
in  farming  now,  look  with  misgivings  upon  the  possibility  of  the 
establishment  of  a  scientific  farm-theory  and  farm-management. 
But  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  courses  offered  in  agricultural  colleges 
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is  some  indication  of  a  di£Ferent  attitude  taken  now-a-days  by  special- 
ists in  agriculture  toward  crop  raising,  and,  stock-breeding  from  that 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Courses  in  chemistry  of  soils  have 
modified  actual  practice  in  crop-raising.  But  also  experimentation 
under  di£Ferent  soil  conditions  has  modified  and  revised  original  theoiy 
in  many  instances.  Likewise,  medical  theories  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  various  diseases  have  changed  rapidly  from  generation  to 
generation.  Shell-shock  patients  were  not  known  about  until  certain 
war  conditions  existed.  Clinical  experimentation,  however  costly 
it  may  be  at  times,  in  many  ways,  has  assisted  in  clarifying  further 
theory  in  medicine.  Improvements  made  in  air-plane  travel  or  other 
methods  of  transportation  together  with  improvements  in  agriculture 
and  medicine  are  all  clearly  evidences  of  the  interdependence  of  theory 
and  experimentation  rather  than  any  opposition  between  them. 
Whatever  can  be  argued  in  favor  of  the  physical  world  on  this  inter- 
relation and  interdependence  of  principles  and  practices  can  with 
some  vigor  and  confidence  be  argued  for  secondary  school  situations 
involving  principles  and  practices  relative  to  the  mental,  moral,  and 
social  life  of  pupils. 

One  can  trace  out  the  history  of  secondary  school  practice  from 
ancient  to  modern  times  with  considerable  profit.  Plato's  intellectual 
sieve  proved  to  be  too  idealistic  for  his  own  day  as  well  as  for  ours,  but 
at  any  rate,  as  an  educational  theorist,  he  suggested  some  problems 
similar  to  those  of  our  own  day.  Most  of  the  theories  of  QuintUian,  of 
Milton,  of  Comenius,  and  of  Rousseau  respectively  did  not  function  in 
practice  in  their  corresponding  countries,  but  here  and  there  through 
theoiy  itself  practice  was  revised,  and  again  through  established 
schools  of  one  sort  and  another,  later  theory  was  modified.  It  is 
clear  that  covering  a  span  of  years  representing  a  generation  or  more, 
theory  and  practice  were  never  whoUy  isolated  or  demarcated.  One 
has  always  supplemented  and  complemented  the  other  at  some  point, 
and  at  some  time.  A  great  waste  has  been  involved,  however,  when- 
ever practice  has  not  been  carried  on  under  experimentally  controlled 
conditions. 

The  best  secondary  school  theory  is  really  the  embodiment  in  the 
form  of  principles  of  the  most  successful  practice  covering  a  period  of 
years  sufficiently  long,  and  involving  conditions  varied  enough  to  be 
representative  of  a  complex  modern  community.  Or  stated  the  other 
way  round  the  best  secondary  school  practice  is  that  based  upon  a 
body  of  well-tested  principles  through  a  long  period  of  time.     One 
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disadvantage  in  attempting  to  evolve  a  body  of  principles  out  of 
uncontrolled  practice,  or  out  of  widely  varying  practices  under  always 
varying  conditions  is  that  it  is  wasteful  in  point  of  time.  The  best 
means  of  testing  scientific  secondary  school  principles  is  to  carry  on 
certain  experimentations  under  well  controlled  conditions  under  the 
auspices  of  experts  who  are  capable  of  making  analyses  of  human 
reactions  and  experiences.  Two  types  of  schools  illustrative  of  such 
work  may  be  mentioned  for  example,  in  connection  with  Coliunbia 
University  in  New  York  City,  and  also  in  connection  with  the  labora- 
tory school  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  A  niunber  of  state  univer- 
sities are  attempting  to  do  very  similar  work  in  psychological  and 
educational  clinics.  In  order  that  the  most  rapid  progress  be  made 
there  ought  to  be  at  least  a  dozen  or  more  additional  experimental  and 
laboratory  schools  organized  for  the  precise  purpose  of  trying  out 
principles  to  be  used  in  secondary  school  practice.  This  sort  of  work 
is  valuable  because  it  is  done  under  much  more  controlled  conditions 
than  can  be  found  in  the  usual  public  high  school  situation  It  is, 
possible  to  repeat  certain  experiments  under  unifom  conditions  if 
desired.  It  is  also  feasible  to  continue  an  experiment  over  a  period 
of  one,  two,  three  or  four  years  or  more.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to 
tiy  out  certain  types  of  organization,  certain  kinds  of  subject  matter  or 
content,  certain  methods  of  teaching  and  of  administration.  A  dozen 
or  even  a  score  of  such  experimental  and  laboratory  schools  well 
supported  financially  over  a  period  of  years  with  experts  in  control 
would  do  more  to  formulate  a  sound  body  of  secondary  school  theory 
than  any  previous  movement  in  the  history  of  American  education. 
Such  experimental  practice  would  test  more  readily  than  any  other 
procedure  could  do  our  present  theories,  and  consequently  greatly 
accelerate  our  progress  in  secondary  education  during  the  first  half  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

The  practice  schools  organized  in  the  normal  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  country  have  attempted  to  clarify  some  of  the  problems  relative 
to  class  room  teaching.  The  value  of  the  work  done  in  this  connection 
should  not  be  underestimated.  But  it  is  evident  that  in  many 
instances  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  carry  on  any  scientific  experimenta- 
tion in  class  room  work  under  present  conditions.  So  many  of  the 
practice  teachers  are  inexperienced  that  little  scientific  progress  is 
usually  made  during  one  semester  of  teaching.  What  should  be  done 
in  the  practice  schools  would  be  to  map  out  specific  projects  to  be 
worked  out  by  critic  leaders  and  practice  teachers  covering  one 
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semester  or  more,  devoting  their  energy  to  a  limited  problem  in  a 
much  more  intensive  form  than  has  usually  been  done.  This  might 
be  characterised  as  problems  in  teaching  as  is  now  done  in  some  courses 
offered  in  education  departments. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  a  great  deal  of  valuable  work  can  be 
carried  on  within  the  public  high  schools  themselves  wherever  the 
heads  of  these  schools  and  their  cooperating  corps  of  officers  are 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  spirit  of  such  experimental  schools  as  above 
mentioned.  They  could  be  trained  to  see  and  foresee  numerous 
school  problems  involved  in  respective  communities  throughout  the 
differently  situated  states.  A  great  many  quite  nearnsuccessful 
practices  go  out  unrecorded  with  each  school  generation  of  teachers 
every  three  or  four  years,  or  more.  What  is  needed  very  much  at  the 
present  time  is  a  very  wide  collection  and  sampUng  of  successful 
practices  relative  to  school  organization,  relative  to  the  proportionate 
distribution  of  vocational  and  academic  content  in  the  curriculum, 
relative  to  the  matter  of  the  best  manner  of  conducting  supervised 
study,  relative  to  the  matter  of  the  best  plan  of  physical  education, 
relative  to  the  matter  of  how  best  to  increase  revenues  for  financial 
support,  relative  to  the  matter  of  what  precise  provision  is  being  made 
for  retards  and  accelerates  when  once  they  or  any  other  group  of 
secondary  school  pupils  have  been  given  psychological  or  intelligence 
tests,  relative  to  the  matter  of  the  best  score  card  to  be  used  for  measur- 
ing the  efficiency  of  teachers.  Every  one  will  look  with  interest  upon 
the  work  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  which  has  provided  recently  for  a 
director  of  research  in  secondary  education.  With  such  guidance 
provided,  school  systems  themselves  can  become  more  and  more 
laboratory  centers  for  clarif 3ring  secondary  school  theory  and  practice. 
Nothing  can  do  more  to  clarify  present  day  educational  theory  and 
practice  than  a  great  array  of  specifically  gathered  and  pragmatically 
tested  facts  through  one  or  the  other  of  the  above  means  suggested. 

The  collection  of  new  materials  in  junior  high  school  instruction 
as  found  in  the  twentieth  year  book  is  one  phase  of  this  whole  problem 
of  the  relation  of  theory  and  practice.  Conunittees  representing  the 
National  Educational  Association  and  committees  representing  the 
North  Central  Association  have  rendered  valuable  service  hitherto, 
and  should  be  continued  in  order  to  make  further  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. The  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  the 
Practice  Teachers'  Association  reorganized  a  year  ago,  the  CoUege 
Teachers  of  Education,   conjointly  with   present-day  high  school 
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principals  should  set  for  themselves  a  large  list  of  specific  problems  on 
the  side  of  actual  practice  and  attempt  to  add  considerable  to  what- 
ever is  now  available  on  the  side  of  specific  problems  relative  to 
secondary  school  practice.  The  more  specific  the  problems  are  which 
are  being  investigated,  the  better.  The  greater  the  amount  of  experi- 
mentation and  of  laboratory  testing  possible  the  more  profitable  will 
the  outcome  be.  The  longer  the  period  of  time  covered  in  an  investi- 
gation and  experimentation  the  surer  results  wUl  be.  The  greater 
the  number  of  individuals  working  reliably  on  these  committees  repre- 
senting both  secondary  school  administrators  and  college  instructors 
especially  in  education  departments,  the  more  rapidly  will  scientific- 
mindedness  in  secondary  education  leaven  the  whole  group. 
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SOME  RECURRmO  PROBLEMS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

H.  C.  PRYOR 

Dean  of  the  Senior  College,  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School, 

Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

The  questions,  "How  many  hours  should  students  be  permitted  to 
carry?"  "How  late  should  they  be  permitted  to  enter?"  "Should 
they  be  permitted  to  register  for  courses  in  residence  and  complete 
them  in  abserUiat''  have  been  particularly  vexing.  In  order  to  get 
some  light  on  the  questions  the  following  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
the  registrars  of  38  teacher  training  institutions,  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States,  offering  work  of  college  grade  leading  to  the  A.  B. 
degree  in  education. 
Dear  Sir: 

IWill  you  please  fill  out  and  send  us  the  following  questionnaire?  We  wish  to 
use  it  in  connection  with  reorganisation  of  our  catalog  material  for  next  year. 

1.  What  is  the  minimum  number  of  hours  which  students  may  carry? 
Maximum? 

2.  Do  you  permit  exceptionally  capable  students  to  carry  more  than  the 
maxiTniim  number  of  hours? If  so,  under  what  condi- 
tions?  

3.  How  late  in  the  <  ^        .       }  may  students  add  new  courses? 

[  semester,  j       "^ 

How  late  may  courses  be  dropped? 

4.  What  is  your  regulation  regarding  the  number  of  hours  which  may  be 
earned  by  students  who  register  late? 

5.  Do  you  permit  students  to  register  for  courses  in  residence  and  complete 

them  in   absentia? If   so,   under   what 

conditions? 

Answers  have  been  received  from  twenty  different  institutions  and 
summarised.  The  material  is  presented  for  publication  in  the  hope 
that  it  wiU  prove  helpful  in  developing  standards  not  only  to  those  who 
contributed  to  the  study  but  to  others  who  may  not  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  help.  Appreciation  for  assistance  is  hereby  gratefully 
acknowledged. 

What  is  the  Minimum  Number  op  Hours  Which  Students  May 

Carry? 

The  minimum  number  of  hours  which  students  are  permitted  to 
carry  ranges  all  the  way  from  eight  in  the  case  of  one  institution,  to  20 
in  the  case  of  two  others.    A  few  institutions  set  no  particular  mini- 
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mum.    The  median  number  of  hours — ^this  is  the  figure  in  which  we 
are  most  interested,  is  16  plus. 

Thb  Maxibcum? 

The  maximimi  number  of  hours  permitted  in  the  different  institu- 
tions ranges  from  10  in  the  case  of  the  lowest  to  32  in  the  case  of  the 
one  permitting  the  highest  number  of  hours.    The  median  is  24. 

Do  You  Permit  Exceptionally  Capable  Students  to  Cabby  Mobb 

Than  the  Maximum  Numbeb  of  Houbs?    If  so  undeb 

What  Conditions? 

The  answers  to  this  question  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

"No"— (Unqualified) « 

"No" — ^Except  under  special  conditions  such  as 

"Average  90  or  above," 

"Honor  students/' 

"High  School  valedictorians. " 3 

"Yes" 10 

The  reasons  given  in  this  case  vary  a  great  deal.  They  run  some- 
what as  follows: 

"Must  pass  extra  hour  test." 

"Seniors  with  very  good  grades." 

"Averages  of  95  and  no  failures." 

"Approval  of  Deans." 

"High  grades  in  this  or  other  colleges." 

"Exceptional  ability  the  preceding  term." 

"One  hour  if  needed  for  graduation  and  record  is  good." 

How  Late  in  thb  Quarter,  or  Semester  May  New  Coursbs  be 

Added? 

The  answers  to  the  question  show  that  the  general  practice  is  to 
permit  no  additions  later  than  the  third  week  of  the  quarter  or  semes- 
ter. One  school  permits  additions  as  late  as  the  fifth  week  in  the 
quarter y  and  two  as  late  as  the  sixth  week  in  the  semester. 

How  Late  May  Courses  be  Dropped? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  eight  institutions  report  ^'any  time  in 
the  quarter."    Most  of  the  others  report  that  work  may  be  dropped 
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within  a  certain  time,  gen^rally  not  later  than  the  sixth  week,  if 
sufficiently  good  reasons  are  given. 

What  is  Your  Regulation  Reoardino  the  Nubiber  of  Hours 
Which  May  be  Carried  by  Students  Who  Register  Late? 

Regulations  regarding  this  matter  vary  widely  so  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  any  very  definite  statement.  Out  of  the  answers 
given  this  much  may  be  gleaned:  students  who  register  late  are  not 
permitted  to  carry  as  much  work  as  those  who  register  at  the  regular 
time.  In  some  institutions  each  case  is  treated  individually.  In 
one  it  is  left  to  the  Dean  to  decide.  The  most  common  practice, — this 
in  only  six  institutions  is  to  decrease  proportionately  the  number  of 
hours  for  which  a  student  may  register  late.  To  be  concrete,  this 
would  mean,  in  the  case  of  institutions  operating  on  the  term  plan, 
reducing  the  student's  load  about  1^  hours  for  every  week  late,  in 
registering.  Under  the  semester  plan  of  organization  the  students 
load  would  be  reduced  about  1  hour  for  each  week  he  is  late. 

Do  You  Permit  Students  to  Register  for  Courses  in  Residence 
AND   Complete  Them  in  Absentia?    If  so,   under  What 

Conditions? 

There  is  much  more  unanimity  of  opinion  in  this  matter.  Four- 
teen inatitutione  answered  with  an  unqualified  ''No."  The  other 
six  answered  "Yes"  with  certain  limitations  such  as  "for  exceptional 
reasons  by  correspondence,"  "illness,"  "unavoidable  absence,"  "by 
correspondence  with  permission  of  the  President,"  and  "part  credit 
allowed." 

It  would  seem  that  the  following  guiding  principles  might  fairly  be 
deduced  from  the  practices  revealed  in  this  investigation. 

1.  The  minimimi  number  of  hours  for  regular  students  should  be 
sixteen. 

2.  The  maximimi  number  of  hours  permitted  for  regular  students 
might  be  put  at  twenty. 

3.  Exceptional  students,  i.e.,  those  whose  work  averages  B  or 
above,  86  to  93  in  this  school,  may  be  permitted,  occasionally,  to 
carry  more  than  20  hours  of  work.  This  should  be  only  in  very  excep- 
tional cases. 

4.  Students  should  not  be  permitted  to  change  their  program  later 
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than  the  third  week  in  the  quarter  and  in  this  case  the  course  added 
should  be  shorter  than  the  one  dropped.  That  is,  a  4-hour  course 
nnight  be  substituted  for  a  5-hour  coiuise,  or  a  3-hour  course  for  a  4- 
hour  course,  etc. 

5.  The  majority  of  the  institutions  answering  the  questionnaire 
have  practically  no  limitations  so  far  as  the  time  a  course  may  be 
dropped  is  concerned.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  good  general  practice 
although  it  may  be  permitted  for  very  exceptional  reasons. 

6.  Students  who  register  late  should  not  be  permitted  to  carry 
as  much  work  as  those  who  register  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter. 
In  accordance  with  the  common  practice  the  amount  permitted  should 
be  reduced  by  about  1  or  1^  hoiuis  for  every  week  a  student  is  late, 
depending  on  whether  the  school  is  organized  on  the  semester  or 
term  plan. 

7.  Students  should  not  be  permitted  to  begin  courses  in  residence 
(which  has  been  done  frequently  during  summer  quarter)  and  complete 
them  in  absentia  unless  the  reasons  for  doing  so  are  very  exceptional. 
Perhaps  no  student  should  be  permitted  to  make  arrangements  in 
advance  for  this  kind  of  work. 

The  writer  submits  the  material  for  what  it  is  worth.  Information 
regarding  the  current  practice  is  invited. 
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A  SAMPLE  OF  CITIZENSHIP  TEACfflNG  IN 
THE  SIXTH  GRADE 

TEXA  L.  MOORE 
Horace  Mann  Schooli  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York 

That  the  teaching  of  citizenship  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
work  of  every  school  seems  now  to  be  a  generally  accepted  conclusion. 
There  is,  however,  no  general  agreement  either  upon  the  detailed 
subject  matter  or  upon  the  way  in  which  it  shall  be  taught.  This 
paper  will  merely  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  material  and  the 
method  used  in  the  sixth  grade  at  Horace  Mann  School  this  year,  with 
the  three  teachers  of  the  grade  closely  cooperating.  We  bdieve  that 
there  is  material  for  citizenship  in  many  of  the  situations  of  the  class 
room,  in  most  of  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum;  in  fact,  in  all  the 
activities  of  the  school.  But  we  beUeve  also  that  this  material  is  the 
more  effectively  used  the  less  it  is  separated  from  the  situations  in 
which  it  natundly  develops.  Hence  we  seek  to  find  such  material  and 
use  it  as  we  study  and  as  we  live  rather  than  to  plan  out  in  advance 
a  given  course  of  lessons. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  fixed  program,  we  find  that,  unless 
we  set  aside  a  definite  period  in  which  to  discuss,  plan,  and  carry  out 
a  given  piece  of  work,  that  work  will  probably  not  be  carried  out. 
For  that  reason  we  have  a  definite  place  for  citizenship  on  our  program. 

We  started  this  year  with  the  aim  of  making  the  pupils  more 
conscious  of  the  habits  and  attitudes  desirable  for  good  citizenship, 
and  of  the  principles  underlying  these  habits.  Our  purpose  in  this 
was  to  stimulate  the  children  to  improve  the  qualities  that  make  for 
their  citizenship.  We  wanted  our  pupils  to  realize  that  we  live  in  a 
democratic  situation;  how  that  fact  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  be 
cooperative,  helpful,  and  self  controlled;  that  we  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  are  to  live;  that  together  we  make  the 
laws,  select  those  who  are  to  carry  them  out,  and  become  responsible 
for  seeing  that  they  are  well  carried  out.  We  try  consttotly  to  set 
such  actual  standards  of  good  citizenship  as  are  enumerated  later  in 
this  paper. 

One  period  of  thirty  minutes  a  week  was  set  aside  as  a  civics  period 
for  each  of  the  three  sixth  grade  classes.  Foiu*  twenty  minute 
periods  a  month  were  reserved  for  meetings  of  the  Civic  League  and 
Cabinet.  In  other  words,  civics  was  taught  through  two  agencies; 
first,  the  weekly  lesson  in  civics;  second,  by  means  of  an  organization 
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known  as  the  Civic  League  to  which  all  the  members  of  the  sixth  grade 
belonged.  Since  the  aim  of  this  organization  was  to  help  the  school, 
representatives  from  each  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grade  classes  were 
invited.  These  delegates  attended  the  meetings  and  took  back 
reports  to  their  own  class  rooms. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  each  class  we  discussed  the  question  of  good 
citiflenship  in  general,  what  it  means,  why  it  was  especially  necessary 
to  be  good  citizens  now,  and  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  good  citizen. 
It  was  decided  that  to  be  a  good  citizen  a  boy  or  girl  must  be  honest, 
courteous,  self-controlled,  helpful,  obedient,  loyal,  and  healthy. 

As  it  has  been  the  custom  for  several  years  for  the  sixth  grade  to 
have  a  Civic  League,  this  class  was  eager  to  have  one  also.  When  we 
met  for  organization  the  children  were  asked  why  they  wished  to  have 
a  League.  They  decided  they  wanted  to  have  one  in  order  to  help 
themselves  and  to  help  Horace  Mann  School.  Confronted  with  the 
question  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  this  morning,  some  said  elect  a 
president,  others  said  elect  officers,  and  finally  one  child  gave  the 
suggestion  for  which  the  teacher  was  hoping;  that  is,  that  we  should 
plan  our  League*  first.  Soon  we  agreed  that  some  such  step  was 
necessary.  Two  other  suggestions  followed  ahnost  immediately; 
one  to  the  effect  that  such  a  plan  would  mean  a  set  of  laws,  and  the 
other  that  such  a  set  of  laws  would  be  called  a  constitution.  We 
decided  to  see  what  help  we  could  get  from  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  from  that  of  the  League  of  last  year.  These 
furnished  material  for  our  next  Civics  recitation,  at  which  time  parts 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  were  read  and  discussed,  the  pre* 
amble  was  noted,  and  a  study  made  of  the  constitution  framed  by  the 
class  of  last  year.  As  a  result  of  this  recitation  the  children  learned 
the  meaning  of  preamble,  learned  what  a  constitution  really  is,  by 
whom  it  is  made,  what  form  it  generally  takes,  and  how  it  may  be 
changed  if  it  is  not  satisfactory.  At  the  next  meeting  the  League 
decided  to  adopt  the  constitution  of  the  previous  League  and  if  it  were 
found  to  be  inadequate  to  amend  it  to  suit  the  needs  of  this  class. 

In  much  the  same  way  "subject  matter"  for  the  civics  lesson  often 
grew  out  of  the  work  of  the  League.  At  other  times  matters  for 
consideration  of  the  league  grew  out  of  the  class  room  discussions. 

The  cabinet  comp>08ed  of  the  president,  vice  president,  secretary, 
and  treasiu'er,  and  a  delegate  from  each  of  the  three  class  rooms  met 
before  each  session  of  the  League  and  planned  the  program  of  the 
next  meeting  of  the  League.    Suggestions  from  the  members  of  the 
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cabinet,  from  the  teacher  in  charge,  or  from  any  officer  or  teacher  of 
the  school  were  gladly  received  by  the  cabinet,  discussed,  and  put  in 
shape  to  be  presented  to  the  LeagUe.  The  principal  of  the  school 
frequently  requested  the  League  to  take  charge  of  some  activity  that 
called  for  the  cooperation  of  all  the  grades,  and  necessitated  making 
speeches  in  each  room,  collecting  a  weekly  donation  to  charity,  selling 
tickets,  or  the  like. 

Since  all  the  work  of  the  year  cannot  be  discussed  in  detail  here, 
the  general  nature  of  it  will  be  suggested  and  a  few  typical  lessons 
and  meetings  described. 

The  work  easily  groups  around  three  heads;  (1),  the  qualities 
necessary  for  citizenship;  (2),  ways  in  which  the  League  can  be  of  service 
to  the  school;  (3,)  matters  having  to  do  with  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  the  League. 

Under  the  first  head,  qualities  necessary  for  citizenship,  may  be 
mentioned  a  lesson  in  which  we  first  reviewed  the  qualities  that  make 
for  good  citizenship,  following  which  each  pupil  studied  himself  to  see 
in  what  qualities  he  was  weakest.  Each  pupil  determined  to  try  for 
one  month  to  see  what  he  could  do  to  improve  just  one  quality.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  each  pupil  wrote  a  personal  letter  to  the  teacher 
in  charge  telling  her  what  he  thought  he  had  accomplished.  Some 
thought  they  had  succeeded,  others  that  they  had  not,  and  still  others 
that  they  had  improved  a  little  but  were  going  to  keep  working.  A 
letter  typical  of  those  received  follows: 

Nov.  11, 1920, 
Horace  Mann  School, 

New  York  City. 
Dbab  Miss  M , 

My  improvement  was  to  be  in  self  control.  At  home  my  little  brother  who 
18  mx  and  a  half  years  old  is  very  aggravating  and  sometimes  I  have  hard  work  in 
keeping  my  self  control  I  think  that  I  have  now  conquered  this  giant  and  am 
now  going  to  work  on  a  new  one.  This  new  one  is  to  take  more  interest  in  the 
class  woric.  By  this  I  mean  to  pay  more  attention  and  have  more  suggestions  to 
make.    This  is  going  to  be  a  good  big  giant  to  conquer  but  I  will  do  it. 

Love  from  your  pupil, 

Several  lessons  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the  principal  suggested 
to  the  entire  school  that  he  was  disappointed  in  their  conduct  during  a 
moving  picture  talk  which  was  given  in  chapel.  He  suggested  that  in 
the  elementary  school  the  Civic  League  plan  to  do  something  about  it. 
Representatives  of  the  League  met  with  representatives  of  the  high 
school  organization  and  decided  to  conduct  a  "Courtesy  Campaign" 
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throughout  the  school.  All  three  sixth  grade  classes  worked  on  a 
slogan  finally  adopting  the  following: 

Courte^  of  manner^ 
Courtesy  of  speech, 
Courier  to  everyone, 
Courted  to  each. 

Different  members  of  the  League  made  speeches  in  the  various  class 
rooms  of  the  elementary  school  asking  for  cooperation  in  making  our 
school  more  courteous.  These  members  also  put  the  slogan  on  each 
blackboard  throughout  the  elementary  school.  In  the  art  class 
courtesy  p>osters  were  made  for  use  in  the  high  school. 

The  second  group,  ways  in  which  the  League  could  be  of  service 
to  the  school,  furnished  much  material  for  League  meetings.  It  had 
been  the  custom  for  the  Civic  League  to  relieve  the  teachers  of  hall 
duty  at  recesses,  to  act  as  ushers  in  chapel,  and  to  assist  in  the  lunch 
room.  We  accepted  these  resp>onsibilities  also.  It  was  necessary 
to  plan  how  monitors  should  be  selected,  what  qualities  of  citizenship 
they  should  possess,  and  how  long  they  should  serve.  Their  selection 
was  finally  put  into  the  hands  of  a  committee.  This  committee  met 
twice  a  month  and  carefully  selected  pupils  to  be  stationed  at  promi- 
nent places  between  the  outside  doors  and  the  class  rooms  to  see  that 
the  simple  rules  of  order  were  maintained.  The  lunch  room  helpers 
and  ushers  were  selected  in  the  same  manner.  On  the  whole  the 
children  of  the  school  respected  the  authority  of  the  monitors  and  the 
teachers  appreciated  the  relief  from  a  tiresome  duty. 

Much  activity  upon  the  part  of  the  League  was  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  asked  to  conduct  a  campaign  for  the  Manhattanville 
Day  Nursery,  a  charity  to  which  the  school  had  regularly  contributed. 
This  involved  much  planning  in  advance.  As  the  money  was  to  be 
collected  in  folders,  these  had  to  be  obtained,  counted,  and  distributed. 
A  record  also  had  to  be  kept.  A  number  of  children  were  selected  to 
make  speeches  in  the  various  rooms  in  order  to  arouse  interest  and 
enthusiasm.  Collecting,  checking,  and  counting  folders  completed 
their  work. 

A  typical  lesson  in  the  third  group,  matters  having  to  do  with  the 
organization  and  conduct  of  the  League,  was  the  setting  up  of  stand- 
ards for  our  officers.  What  qualities  were  necessary  for  the  person 
selected  as  president?  How  should  his  qualifications  differ  from  those 
of  the  one  selected  as  secretary?  The  children  pointed  out  that  the 
president  must  be  a  leader,  must  be  able  to  express  himself  well,  be 
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dignified,  and  that  he  must  have  a  keen  sense  of  responsibility.  The 
secretary,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  able  to  write  legibly  and  well, 
and  spell  correctly.  They  stressed  the  fact  that  the  treasurer  must 
be  strictly  trustworthy  and  that  he  must  "be  good  in  arithmetic." 
After  much  discussion  as  to  our  attitude  toward  voting  it  was  decided 
to  vote  for  the  one  best  suited  for  the  position  regardless  of  personal 
friendships.  It  is,  of  course,  doubtful  if  each  individual  lived  up  to 
that  ideal.  Each  pupil  wrote  a  statement  of  his  views  in  the  matter. 
The  following  will  suggest  the  type. 

Cwics 

I  think  that  the  kind  of  officers  we  should  have  are  those  children  who  have 
the  following  good  points: 

They  should  be  trustworthy. 

They  should  know  how  to  handle  busineBS. 

They  should  be  gentle  and  courteous  to  everyone. 

They  should  be  able  to  pronounce  clearly  when  speaking  to  an  audience,  and 
know  what  they  are  going  to  say. 

They  should  be  bright  and  not  afraid  to  work. 

The  way  to  vote  is  to  consider  everyone,  and  the  child  who  measures  up  best 
to  these  qualities  is  the  one  to  be  voted  for. 

It  is  not  wise  to  vote  for  your  friends. 

Nov.  3,  1920. 

Ejections  of  officers  have  been  conducted  in  different  ways.  At 
least  once  nominations  were  made  by  petition  and  officers  selected  by 
the  Australian  ballot  system.  Usually,  however,  the  president  called 
for  nominations  from  the  floor  with  the  understanding  that  each 
member  who  placed  a  nominee  before  the  group  should  make  a  nomina- 
tion speech. 

The  children  were  at  all  times  encouraged  to  bring  up,  either  in  the 
class  or  in  the  League,  matters  which  they  thought  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  group.  On  one  occasion  a  very  capable  president  of 
the  League  and  one  who  was  usually  a  very  good  citizen  was  repri- 
manded by  a  vote  of  the  League  because  he  had  been  one  of  a  group  to 
disobey  a  rule  of  the  school.  He  was  told  that  as  their  president  he 
should  have  set  a  better  example.  That  there  might  be  no  lack  of 
dignity  in  the  proceedings  the  teacher  was  asked  to  preside  during  that 
part  of  the  program.  A  motion  to  condone  the  president's  offence 
this  time  and  give  him  another  chance  was  made  and  passed.  The 
president  expressed  his  regret  and  thanked  the  League  for  giving  him 
another  chance. 
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On  another  occasion  a  room  delegate  was  given  an  opportunity  to 
•resign  because  he  had  failed,  after  repeated  warnings,  to  conduct 
himself  as  the  class  thought  it  had  a  right  to  expect  of  its  delegate. 

In  addition  to  the  three  lines  of  work  indicated,  a  few  lessons 
developed  from  the  work  in  history,  one  of  these  being  a  study  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  citizen.  Another  was  a  study  of  the  oath  taken 
by  the  Athenian  boy  upon  entering  the  army.  The  lines,  "We  will 
transmit  this  city  not  only  not  less,  but  greater,  better,  and  more 
beautiful  than  it  was  transmitted  to  us,''  suggested  our  common  com- 
munity interests  and  our  responsibility  to  our  city.  This  afforded 
material  for  several  lessons. 

The  fact  that  we  have  a  definite  time  for  this  work  has  not  kept  us 
from  stressing  citizenship  in  other  lessons  or  at  other  times.  Neither 
must  it  be  thought  that  all  disciplinary  matters  were  brought  up  in 
the  League  or  civics  class.  There  were  many  matters  which  the 
individual  teacher  handled  privately. 

We  realize  that  we  have  not  settled  the  question  as  to  the  way  in 
which  citizenship  shall  be  taught,  but  we  do  feel  that  we  have  taken  a 
step  in  a  direction  which  has  proved  profitable  for  us. 
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THE    DISTRIBUTION    OF    TIME  OF    STUDENT- 
TEACHERS  IN  A  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

T.  H.  SCHUTTE 
Director  Training  Department,  State  Teachers  College,  Moorhead,  Minn. 

This  study  was  prompted  primarily  by  the  fact  that  the  director 
desired  to  gain  an  idea  (1)  as  to  how  student-teachers  spend  the  time 
set  aside  for  practice  teaching,  and  (2)  how  the  time  demanded  by 
practice  teaching  compared  with  the  time  spent  for  a  unit  of  credit  in 
other  subjects.  Such  knowledge  would  clearly  be  useful  to  the  director 
and  supervisors  in  their  work  in  organizing  and  directing  practice 
teaching. 

It  was  decided  to  make  a  study  of  a  considerable  ntunber  of  student- 
teachers  for  a  brief  period  of  time  after  they  were  well  started  in  their 
work  for  the  term.  A  time  record  was  accordingly  kept  for  a  period 
of  only  two  weeks  (10  school  days).  The  study  for  this  short  period 
of  time  doubtless  could  not  produce  results  as  valuable  as  if  it  had 
been  extended  over  a  period  of  say  12  to  18  weeks;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  is  believed  to  be  fairly  representative  of  the  conditions  in  the 
particular  institution  studied. 

In  this  investigation,  the  blank  arranged  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Gray,  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  was  used.  The 
blank  with  the  directions  for  use  is  here  reproduced. 

DiBECnONS    FOR   KEEPING   A   TiME-RECORD    OF   StXTDENT   TEACHING 

1.  Each  time  you  work  on  any  phase  of  your  student  teaching 
course,  note  the  time  in  minutes.  If  you  do  three  or  four  different 
things  during  a  given  day,  keep  an  exact  time-record  of  each.  Two 
caviions:  (1)  Keep  your  record  accurate  and  neat.  (2)  Be  sure  to 
include  every  type  of  activity  which  is  a  part  of  your  student-teaching 
course. 

2.  Record  the  date  in  the  left-hand  column  of  the  table  and  insert 
the  number  or  numbers  of  minutes  in  the  appropriate  blank  or  blanks. 
In  case  the  table  does  not  contain  a  colimin  for  each  activity  which  you 
undertake,  make  the  entry  to  the  right  in  a  column.  Put  a  letter  at 
the  head  of  a  column  and  describe  the  activity  on  a  dotted  line  in  the 
key.  Include  under  "M"  only  those  miscellaneous  tasks  which  recur 
very  frequently. 

3.  At  the  end  of  each  day  add  together  the  number  of  minutes 

215 
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TiMB  Record  of  Stxtdbnt-teacher 

Read  carefully  the  directions  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sheet 
Name ^ Subject 


Supervising  Teacher 


Date 

Days 

0 

T 

I 

L 

S 

P 

Q 

E 

C 

G 

R 

M 

Total 

Hrs. 

Mine. 

M 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tu 

W 

— 

— 

— 

Th 

P 

— 

— 

8 

Total  in  minutes. . 

Total  in  minutes. . 


Total  for  five 

Hrs. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

weeks 

Mins. 

O — Observation 

T-— Class  teaching 

I — Teaching  individual  pupils 

L— Assisting  in  laboratory 

8 — Supervising  study  of  pupils 

P— Preparation  of  lesson  plans 


Rbt- 


-Q — Preparation  of  subject-matter  taught  by  Supervisor- 

E — Grading  papers 

C^  Individual  conference  with  Supervisor 

G — Group  conference  with  Supervisor 

R — Assigned  professional  reading 

M— Miscellaneous 
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which  appear  in  the  records  for  that  date  and  express  the  sum  in  the 
right-hand  column  of  the  table  in  terms  of  hours  and  minutes. 

4.  At  the  end  of  each  week  add  together  the  number  of  minutes 
which  appear  in  each  column  and  express  the  sum  in  terms  of  minutes 
in  the  horizontal  column  of  totals  for  that  week. 

5.  At  the  end  of  5  weeks  add  together  the  nimiber  of  minutes 
which  appear  in  the  various  totak  of  each  column.  Record  the  sum 
in  terms  of  hours  and  minutes  in  the  appropriate  blanks  at  the  foot  of 
the  table. 

6.  It  is  important  that  the  time  record  be  kept  for  at  least  ten 
weeks  during  a  quarter.  Beginning  with  the  sixth  week  entries  should 
be  made  on  a  second  record  blank. 

In  addition  to  keeping  this  record  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  the 
students  were  asked  to  designate  their  hardest  and  easiest  studies, 
noting  in  each  case  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  these  subjects 
daily,  as  in  the  case  of  practice  teaching. 

In  this  manner  the  time-record  of  81  student-teachers  was  secured 
for  three  regular  activities  (phases  of  their  work).  The  time  spent 
daily  in  practice  teaching,  in  the  easiest  subject,  and  in  the  hardest 
subject,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  I. — ^Timb  in  MiNxrrBS  Spent  Daily  by  Student-teachers 
{A)  Practiee  teaching. 

1.  Range,  50  to  274  minutes. 

2.  Median,  128  minutes. 

3.  Mean,  132.15  minutes. 

(B)  Easiest  Subject. 

1.  Range,  50  to  120  minutes. 

2.  Median,  69.7  minutes. 

3.  Mean,  70.4  minutes. 

(C)  Haidest  Subject. 

1.  Range  60  to  166.5  minutes. 

2.  Median,  105  minutes. 

3.  Mean,  102.77  minutes. 

In  the  above  table  a  few  significant  facts  stand  out.  Practice 
teaching  makes  a  decidedly  greater  demand  on  a  student's  time 
than  does  any  other  subject.  The  range  in  practice  teaching  is  from 
50  to  274  minutes  daily,  while  that  for  the  easiest  subject  is  from 
50  to  120  minutes  daily,  and  that  for  the  hardest  subject  is  from  60  to 
166.5  minutes  daily.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  lower  limit  of 
the  range  (50  minutes)  in  practice  teaching  is  so  low  because  of  one  or 
two  very  exceptional  cases,  a  condition  which  does  not  hold  true  of  the 
lower  limits  for  the  easiest  and  hardest  subjects. 
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The  median  daily  time  for  practice  teaching  (128  minutes)  is 
higher  by  58.3  minutes  than  the  median  daily  time  for  the  easiest 
subject,  and  higher  by  23  minutes  than  for  the  hardest  subject. 

The  mean  daily  time  devoted  to  practice  teaching  is  higher  by 
62.15  minutes  than  that  for  the  easiest  subject,  and  higher  by  29.38 
minutes  than  that  for  the  hardest  subject. 

In  no  case  did  the  easiest  subject  require  more  time  than  did 
practice  teaching,  while  in  only  five  cases  did  the  hardest  subject 
require  more  time  than  did  practice  teaching  for  this  10-day  period. 

These  five  cases  were: 

1.  One  person  in  teaching  second  grade  reading  and  spelling 
required  845  minutes  for  practice  teaching,  and  870  minutes  for 
sociology. 

2.  One  person  in  teaching  fourth  grade  language  required  1300 
minutes  for  practice  teaching,  and  1665  minutes  for  composition  III. 

3.  One  person  in  teaching  sixth  grade  reading  required  1100 
minutes  in  practice  teaching,  and  1315  minutes  in  History  III. 

4.  One  person  in  teaching  fifth  grade  arithmetic  and  geography 
required  855  minutes  for  practice  teaching,  and  901  minutes  for 
advanced  civics. 

5.  One  person  in  teaching  second  grade  arithmetic  required  1055 
minutes  for  practice  teaching,  and  1165  minutes  for  advanced  civics. 

It  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  see  what  the  81  students  whose 
codperation  provided  the  data  of  this  study  regarded  as  the  points  of 
relative  ease  and  difficulty  in  their  curricula.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  facts: 


Tablb  II. — Showinq  How  Thbsb  81  Students  are  Distributbd  in  the  Vabioub 

Courses 


Course 


Domestic  science 

Teaching 

Household  chem. 

Adv.  civics 

Draw.  Ill 

Sociol 

PL  gr.  methods. . 


Number 

of 
students 


9 
81 

7 
14 
10 
32 
32 


Number  designating  it  as : 


Easiest 


1 
0 
1 
2 

1 


Hardest 


4 
10 

0 
30 

0 
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Table  II. — Showing  How  Thbsb  81  Studsntb  abb  Dibtributbd  in  the  Vakioub 

CouBBBS — ConHnxied 


Courae 


Number 

of 
students 


Number  designating  it  as: 


Easiest 


Hardest 


Domestic  art. . 
Ktg.  theory — 

Eng.  lit 

Reading  HI. . . 
Children's  lit. . 

Civio  biol 

French 

Pen'ship  spell. . 

Gram.  Ill 

Botany 

Chemistry  gen.. 

Drawing 

F^chology — 

Music 

Comp.  Ill 

lit.  &  themes. . 

Gen.  hist 

Arith.  Ill 

Man.  tr 

Geog.  Ill 

Hist.  Ill 

Trig 


Intro,  to  teach. 
Theo.  of  educ. . 


7 

22 

12 

12 

18 

9 

7 

5 

1 

1 

6 

11 

3 

8 

9 

13 

4 

4 

7 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 


3 
9 
6 
2 

7 
2 
2 

1 
0 
1 
2 
11 
1 
0 
1 
4 
2 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 


1 
0 
0 
3 
3 
1 
3 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
0 
3 
1 
0 
0 


The  hardest  and  easiest  subjects  alluded  to  in  Table  II  of  course 
refer  to  subjects  other  than  practice  teaching.  It  is  evident  that  the 
students  rather  uniformly  think  that  sociology  and  advanced  civics 
are  their  hardest  subjects,  while  drawing,  Kindergarten  theory, 
English  literature,  and  Children's  literature  are  regarded  as  the  easiest 
subjects.  The  above  table  may  or  may  not  indicate  the  general 
tendency  in  this  matter.  For  definite  conclusions  further  study  should 
be  made,  here  and  elsewhere. 
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Table  III. — Showing  the  Numbbb  of  Minutes  Spent  bt  These  81  Studbnt- 

TEACHBB8  IN  EaCH  TEACHING  ACTIVITTy  THE  NuMBER  OF  PERSONS  ENGAGED 

IN  Each  Activitt,  the  Average  Number  of  Minutes  Spent  Daily  in 

Each  Activity,  the  Median  Daily  Time  Spent  in  Each  Activity, 

the  Per  Cent  of  the  Total  Teaching  Time  Devoted  to  Each 

Activity,  and  the  Per  Cent  of  the  Total  Teaching  Time 

Devoted  by  the  Participants  in  Each  Activity  to 

that  Particular  Activity 


Average 

Median 
daily  time 

spent  by 
those  in  the 

Per  cent  of 

Activity 

Timeinmin- 
ut«8  devoted 
to  activity 

Number  of 
penona  en- 
laced in 

daily  time 
spent  by 
those  engag- 
ed in  the  ac- 

Per cent  of 
total  teach- 
ing time  de- 
voted to  this 

time  this  ac- 
tivity re- 
quired of  the 
toUl  teach- 

in 10  days 

activity 

tivity. 

activity, 
minutes. 

activity 

ing  time  of 

minutee 

participants 

0 

3.147 

33 

0.54 

6.5 

2.97 

6.7 

T 

30,194 

81 

37.276 

31.5 

28.2 

28.2 

I 

1,235 

14 

8.82 

5.5 

1.1 

6.6 

L 

1.687 

11 

16.34 

10.5 

1.5 

10.8 

8 

3.149 

19 

16.57 

15.0 

2.9 

11.6 

P 

37.543 

77 

48.76 

43.0 

35.0 

36.0 

Q 

4,693 

22 

21.63 

14.3 

4.3 

15.3 

E 

5.025 

35 

14.36 

10.5 

4.7 

9.6 

C 

6.114 

77 

7.94 

7.5 

5.7 

5.7 

G 

4,380 

60 

7.8 

6.3 

4.0 

5.8 

R 

2.325 

30 

7.75 

6.8 

2.1 

5.2 

M 

5.428 

37 

14.6 

13.0 

5.0 

10.0 

Monitorial 

duty 

2,145 

10 

21.45 

15.3 

2.0 

14.1 

>  In  the  eases  of  activity  P  and  C  the  percentage  in  the  last  column  is  left  unchanged  beeauae 
only  four  students  did  not  participate  in  each  case.  This  affects  the  percentage  so  little  that  a 
separate  calculation  was  not  made. 

Table  III  should  be  read  as  follows: 

To  activity  "O"  (observation)  3147  minutes  were  devoted  in  the 
10-day  period  by  the  entire  group  of  81  teachers;  but  only  33  student- 
teachers  did  work  in  observation;  these  33  student-teachers  devoted 
on  an  average  9.54  minutes  daily  to  this  activity;  the  median  time 
devoted  to  this  activity  by  the  33  student-teachers  was  6.5  minutes 
daily;  the  3147  minutes  devoted  to  this  activity  is  2.97  per  cent  of  the 
entire  time  devoted  to  practice  teaching  by  the  group  of  81  student- 
teachers;  and  the  33  student-teachers  participating  in  this  activity 
devoted  6.7  per  cent  of  their  entire  practice  teaching  time  to  this 
activity,  etc. 

Evidently  class  teaching  and  preparation  of  lesson  plans  take  the 
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greater  amount  of  practice  teaching  time,  requiring  respectively 
28.2  per  cent  and  35  per  cent  of  the  total  time.  The  two  activities 
together  require  63.2  per  cent  of  the  entire  time,  leaving  36.8  per  cent 
of  the  time  to  be  distributed  among  the  other  activities.  Individual 
and  group  conferences  (C  and  G)  together  require  9.7  per  cent  of  the 
time.  Only  5  per  cent  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  miscellaneous  duties, 
showing  that  the  work  of  practice  teachers  is  fairly  well  established 
in  most  cases;  in  fact,  only  37  of  the  81  student-teachers  had  any 
duties  to  be  classed  under  the  miscellaneous  duties.  Probably  a 
rather  excessive  amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  monitorial  work  on  the 
part  of  the  ten  students  participating  in  this  activity. 

In  general  it  is  rather  difficult  to  pass  valid  judgment  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  time  distribution  for  these  81  student-teachers 
since,  as  yet,  we  have  no  standards  established.  However,  this  type 
of  study  should  be  continued  so  that  a  good  over-view  of  the  practice 
in  this  type  of  work  may  be  had ;  thus  valid  standards  may  be  obtained. 

The  study  further  shows  that  grade  IV  makes  the  heaviest  demand 
on  the  students'  time  in  practice  teaching  while  the  students'  teaching 
drawing  and  music  spend  the  smallest  amount  of  time. 

The  mean  nimiber  of  minutes  devoted  to  actual  class  teaching  is  by 
no  means  uniform  for  the  different  grades,  ranging  from  18.33  in  grade 
IV  to  60.6  in  the  Kindergarten.  In  grades  III  to  VIII  inclusive  the 
mean  number  of  minutes  spent  daily  in  preparation  of  lesson  plans 
exceeds  the  mean  daily  time  spent  in  teaching.  Grade  IV  makes  the 
heaviest  demand  on  the  students'  time  in  preparation  of  lesson  plans, 
and  the  lightest  demand  for  class  teaching. 

In  the  Eondergarten  one  of  the  student-teachers  reports  no  time 
spent  in  preparation  of  lesson  plans,  while  in  the  special  subjects, 
three  report  no  time  spent  in  this  activity. 

The  mean  daily  time  spent  in  individual  conference  with  the 
supervisor  ranges  from  4.16  minutes  in  the  Kindergarten  to  10.98 
minutes  in  grade  VI.  The  range  for  group  conference  with  the 
supervisor  ranges  from  4.45  minutes  in  grade  VII  to  12.5  minutes  for 
the  special  subjects. 

The  mean  daily  time  devoted  to  miscellaneous  duties  by  those 
participating  ranges  from  6  minutes  in  grade  6  to  24.  9  minutes  in  the 
kindergarten. 

The  brief  comparisons  made  merely  indicate  the  type  of  knowledge 
we  should  have  in  order  to  deal  most  adequately  with  practice  teach- 
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ing.  We  should  know  quite  definitely  something  about  the  amount  of 
time  required  in  practice  teaching  in  the  different  subjects  of  the 
curriculum,  etc.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  much  investigation  is  needed 
along  the  lines  indicated  by  this  preliminary  study  so  that  the  amount 
of  credit  granted  for  student-teaching,  and  the  time  distribution  in 
student-teaching  can  be  standardized. 
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ORGANIZING  THE  SUPERVISION  OF  HOME 
ECONOMICS  PRACTICE  TEACHING 

AGNES  TILSON 

AssLBtant  Professor  of  Vocational  Home  Economics  Education,  Purdue 

University 

General  Sxjbyey  of  Conditions  and  Practice 

Aima. — ^The  aims  of  supervised  practice  teaching  in  home  eco- 
nomics are  the  same  as  those  for  practice  teaching  in  other  subjects: 
(1)  To  protect  the  child,  (2)  To  guide  the  teacher  so  that  she  can  more 
effectively  and  economically  take  her  place  in  the  school  room. 

AniicipcUary  Plana. — In  order  to  be  the  most  economical  of  time 
and  energy  the  supervisor  should  know  the  common  weaknesses  and 
difficulties  of  young,  inexperienced  teachers.  The  following  list  was 
given  by  60  experienced  home  economics  teachers  and  supervisors 
attending  Teachers  College^  New  York,  in  the  summer  of  1921. 

1.  Young  teachers  are  deficient  in  the  power  to  organize  new  sub- 
ject matter,  especially  in  complex  subjects  which  are  treated  without  a 
text  book.  They  do  not  have  a  ready  ability  to  distinguish  between 
important  and  unimportant  ideas  and  facts. 

2.  Young  teachers  are  especially  deficient  in  seeing  clearly  the  aims 
and  ideals  of  the  home  economics  course  as  a  whole.  They  have  a 
tendency  to  be  too  much  interested  in  the  one  line  in  which  they 
specialised — ^foods,  clothing,  etc. 

3.  If  a  text  book  is  used,  young  teachers  are  accustomed  to  run 
too  rapidly  over  the  main  topics  of  the  text.  They  fail  to  realise  drill 
is  necessary  to  master  the  subject  matter. 

4.  Young  teachers  often  fail  to  keep  up  steady  class  attention 
during  recitation.    They  often  become  interested  in  an  individual  and 

•  lose  sight  of  and  control  of  the  class. 

6.  Young  teachers  do  not  show  judgment  in  giving  and  withholding 
help.  They  are  especially  likely  to  give  too  much  time  to  a  laboratory 
problem  in  which  they  are  interested. 

6.  Young  teachers  often  fail  to  make  the  important  points  in  the 
lesson  stand  out  definitely  and  clearly.  After  interesting  discussions 
the  pupils  are  not  able  to  simi  up  the  work  and  give  a  clear  statement 
of  decisions. 

7.  Young  teachers  often  both  talk  too  much  and  use  a  vocabulary 
beyond  their  pupils. 

223 
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8.  Young  teachers  are  not  as  a  rule  resourceful  in  collecting  and 
using  illustrative  material. 

9.  Young  teachers  are  likely  to  be  too  arbitrary  or  to  be  too  easy 
and  indulgent  with  reference  to  discipline. 

10.  Young  teachers  find  it  difficult  to  adjust  themselves;  as  well  as 
their  work,  to  local  conditions. 

11.  Young  teachers  lack  practical  experience  in  home  making. 

12.  Young  teachers  often  plan  their  work  as  if  they  were  thinking 
of  the  future  needs  of  the  girls  rather  than  the  present  needs.  That  is, 
they  do  not  sufficiently  forecast  immediate  difficulties  and  problems. 

13.  Young  teachers  often  have  difficulty  in  operating  the  depart- 
ment within  the  boimds  of  a  budget. 

14.  Young  teachers  lack  the  subtler  elements  of  the  technique  of 
teaching. 

16.  Young  teachers  spend  too  much  time  on  routine  work. 

General  Point  of  View, — ^The  supervisor  of  practice  teaching  should 
be  able  to  give  expert  guidance  to  the  young,  inexperienced  teachers  so 
that  they  will  make  as  few  mistakes  as  possible  and  waste  the  least 
amount  of  time  in  advancing  to  skilled  teachers.  The  supervisor 
should  not  attempt  to  check  up  and  secure  uniformity  but  should  stim- 
ulate and  promote  individual  growth.  Best  results  are  obtained 
through  rational  persuasion,  not  by  force  or  exercise  of  authority.  An 
individual  reaches  his  possibilities  in  teaching  just  as  in  any  other  field, 
through  interest,  self-activity,  and  opportunity  for  self-expression,  not 
by  merely  dutiful  inspection  and  conscientious  direction,  however 
soimd  otherwise.  Criticism  should  be  constructive  and  never  leave  the 
sting  of  discouragement.  Suggestions  and  criticisms  should  be  given 
on  the  basis  of  mutually  understood  principles.  The  relation  of 
supervisor  and  teacher  should  be  the  same  as  teacher  and  pupil. 
If  she  understands  the  weaknesses  and  difficulties  of  inexperienced 
teachers,  the  supervisor  is  more  sympathetic  and  is  also  better  able 
to  help  them  over  the  hard  places.  Of  course,  there  are  differences  in 
teachers  exactly  the  same  as  there  are  in  children.  Some  will  need 
more  help  in  one  place  and  scnne  in  another.  Since  the  learning 
processes  are  the  same  in  all  subjects,  the  problems  of  teaching  and 
supervising  home  economics  do  not  vary  fundamentally  from  those  in 
other  subjects.  The  emphasis  may  vary  according  to  the  variation 
of  equipment  and  subject  matter. 

Special  Considerations, — ^There  are,  however,  several  characteristic 
difficulties  which  come  up  in  connection  with  the  supervising  of 
practice  teaching  in  home  economics. 
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1.  The  lack  of  standardization  of  home  economics.  We  have  had 
home  economics  in  the  form  of  domestic  science  and  domestic  art  or 
cooking  and  sewing  in  our  schools  for  about  thirty  years.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  we  do  not  have  either  a  clear  idea  of  just  what 
should  be  taught  in  the  junior  high  school,  in  the  senior  high  school, 
and  in  institutions  of  higher  learning,  or  of  how  it  should  be  taught. 
We  have  excused  ourselves  by  saying  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
adjust  our  work  to  local  conditions.  This  is  very  true  but  not  an 
excuse  for  failiure  to  grade  our  material.  It  is,  for  example,  necessary 
for  us  to  adjust  our  mathematics  to  local  conditions,  but  certain 
fundamentals  stand  out  as  essentials  for  different  grades.  Not 
untfl  we  get  some  such  analogous  fundamental  organization  of  sub- 
ject matter  in  home  economics  can  we  feel  sure  of  our  procedure  in 
supervising  practice  teaching.  When  we  have  our  aims  and  minimum 
requirements  established,  we  can  vary  the  methods  of  presenting  the 
subject  matter  to  accomplish  these  aims  just  as  much  as  we  now  vary 
the  methods  of  presenting  the  material  to  accomplish  the  desired 
results  in  addition  and  the  other  fundamentals  for  the  different  grades. 

The  following  constructive  criticisms  by  Dr.  H.  O.  Rugg  in  his 
report  of  the  findings  of  a  survey  of  the  ''Status  of  Home  Economics 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United  States"  are  to  the  point:  (1) 
"There  is  little  evidence  of  a  continuous  sequentially  arranged  curric- 
ulum in  the  public  schools;  (2)  teaching  emphasis  is  placed  on  infor- 
mation and  technique  rather  than  on  powers  of  thinking  and  judgment; 
(3)  vague  statements  of  aims  and  outcomes  are  prevalent  which  show 
the  work  to  be  controlled  by  an  interest  in  subject  matter  rather  than 
by  educational  and  psychological  motives;  (4)  there  are  few  tests  or 
scales  with  which  to  measure  achievement  or  progress;  (5)  there  is  no 
definite  program  for  curriculum  making." 

In  this  connection  we  may  note  that  during  the  last  year  Miss 
Nina  B.  Crigler  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  did  some 
splendid  work  in  attempting  to  determine  what  the  girl  should  know 
about  food  and  clothing  by  the  time  she  has  finished  the  elementary, 
the  junior,  and  the  senior  high  schools.  This  is  a  much  needed  work, 
and  no  doubt  Miss  Crigler's  results  will  receive  the  closest  attention 
from  home  economics  teachers  everywhere  when  she  has  her  tests 
completed. 

2.  The  position  of  practice  teaching  in  the  course  of  study  in  the 
greater  nuniber  of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  is  not  strategic.  Too 
often  the  practice  teaching  is  ''distributed"  over  a  whole  school  year, 
and  the  students  are  carrying  a  full  program  besides.    The  practice 
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teaching  is,  under  these  conditions,  only  one  of  many  interests  which 
the  students  have  during  the  period  of  teaching.  It  is,  I  repeat  for 
emphasis,  not  unusual  to  find  students  living  in  the  practice  house, 
carrying  full  university  work  and  practice  teaching  work  at  the  same 
time.  As  long  as  such  conditions  exist,  practice  teaching  can  not 
receive  the  proper  emphasis. 

3.  On  account  of  tiie  fact  that  a  student  girl  teaches,  as  a  rule,  but 
once  or  twice  a  week  in  a  building  it  is  difficult  to  get  her  to  feet  her 
responsibility  to  the  school  system.  Every  circumstance  operates  to 
make  her  regard  her  work  as  an  isolated  problem. 

4.  Without  foUoW'Up  work  and  tests  it  is  difficult  for  (he  supervisor  of 
practice  teaching  to  know  where  her  work  needs  strengthening. 

5.  When  teacher-training  institutions  are  located  in  small  towns, 
as  unfortunately  they  often  are,  it  is  diffictdt  to  secure  adequate  facilities 
for  practice  teaching. 

A  Sketch  of  Present  Practice  in  Supervision. — The  following  types 
of  schools  in  the  United  States  supervise  practice  teaching  in  home 
economics:  high  schools,  state  colleges,  private  colleges,  state  colleges 
of  agriculture,  state  normal  schools,  private  normal  schools,  state 
universities,  private  universities,  high  school  normal-training  depart- 
ments, and  city  normal-training  schools. 

The  home  economics  course  in  these  types  of  schools  varies  from 
5  or  6  lessons  in  the  normal  training  high  schools  to  4  years  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  and  from  2  to  4  years  in  normal  schools. 
The  amount  of  practice  teaching  required  varies  from  zero  to  48 
lessons.  Even  the  amount  of  practice  teaching  required  by  teacher- 
training  institutions  within  a  given  state  is  not  uniform.  The  laws  of 
some  states  require  40  lessons  taught  under  supervision  before  pro- 
fessional ''life  licenses"  are  issued.  However,  within  these  states 
teachers  can  teach  home  economics  without  having  had  practice 
teaching,  provided  they  can  pass  the  state  examinations.  Needless 
to  say  they  frequently  can  do  this.  The  responsibility  of  practice 
teaching  varies  from  the  formality  of  a  student's  presenting  a  lesson 
to  members  of  her  own  class  to  vital,  cumulative  experience  of  having 
full  charge  of  classes  in  a  town  or  city  system. 

In  a  few  places  there  are  attempts  to  distribute  or  differentiate  the 
practice  teaching  according  to  the  grades  or  types  of  schools  in  which 
the  students  are  preparing  to  teach,  as  junior  high  school,  senior  high 
school,  or  vocational  school.  More  often,  however,  the  teaching  is 
done  in  any  grade  in  any  school  which  is  having  a  home  economics 
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class  at  the  time  when  the  student-teacher  chances  to  have  "free" 
hours.  In  some  schools  the  students  teach  both  foods  and  clothing 
classes;  in  others  they  teach  either  one  or  the  other. 

The  practice  teaching  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  last  term  or 
semester  of  the  2-year  course  and  in  the  last  2  terms  or  semesters  of 
the  4-year  course. 

There  are  in  use  now  three  main  ways  of  supervising  practice 
teaching: 

1.  The  student  teacher  is  given  full  charge  of  a  class  during  all  of 
her  teaching  experience.  This  is  usually  not  preceded  by  directed 
observation. 

2.  The  student  teacher  is  given  full  charge  of  a  class  in  one  room 
and  observes  a  regular  teacher  in  another  room  at  a  different  hour. 
This  is  known  as  the  ''parallel  system." 

3.  The  student  teacher  has  directed  observation  in  a  room  with  a 
teacher  who  is  a  specialist.  Gradually  she  participates  in  the  work 
of  the  room  until  eventually  she  is  given  full  charge  of  the  teaching  of 
the  class  for  a  considerable  period. 

There  are,  of  course,  modifications  of  these  types.  For  example 
in  (1)  two  student  teachers  may  have  charge  of  the  class.  In  this 
case  the  class  is  usually  divided,  each  teacher  taking  charge  of  half 
of  the  class.  One  teacher  usually  has  charge  of  the  recitation  work  for 
the  group,  which  is  divided  for  laboratory  work.  It  is  sometimes 
thought  a  good  plan  to  have  both  teachers  prepare  the  recitation 
lesson  and  appoint  one  to  teach  the  lesson. 

Although  there  are  many  modifications  of  the  three  main  plans, 
they  all  presuppose  a  conference  on  the  lesson  plan  before  it  is  taught, 
observation  by  the  supervisor  of  a  part  or  all  of  the  lesson  taught,  and 
a  conference  after  the  lesson. 

Tentatioe  Solutions. — The  following  proposed  plan  for  the  gradation 
of  practice  teaching  is  a  result  of  help  and  inspiration  received  from 
BuUeiin  number  14  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching,  and  a  course  taken  with  Dr.  W.  C.  Bagley  (Major 
Professional  Course  for  Normal  School  Teachers,  Supervisors,  and 
Administrators)  in  the  sunmier  of  1921.  A  part  of  the  plan  has  been 
tested  and  a  part  of  it  is  theoretical.  Reactions  to  the  scheme  will 
indeed  be  welcome. 

The  plan  presupposes  a  4-year  teacher-training  course  of  college 
or  university  level  with  the  semester  plan  of  school  year  division. 
The  first  2  years  are  devoted  to  the  gaining  of  the  fundamentals  of 
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home  economics,  general  education,  and  the  practical  experience  of 
home  making,  provided  the  latter  has  not  previously  been  gained. 
The  following  professional  subjects  are  to  be  given  during  the  last 
two  years  of  the  course. 

JuNioB  Yeab 

SaicaaTBB  I  Ssmutbh  II 

Introduction  to  Teaching  Special  Methods  for  Home  Economics 

3  hours  per  week  3  hours  per  week 

Participation  in  Teaching  Participation  in  Teaching 

1  class  per  week  1  class  per  week 

Senior  Ybab 

SaicaaTBB  I  Ssiixstu  II 

Professionalised  Subject  Matter  Theory  of  Education 

3  hours  per  week  History  of  Education 

Participation  in  Teaching  4  hours  per  week 

1  class  per  week 

The  following  plans  for  the  gradation  of  participation  for  18  weeks 
are  intended  to  be  used  during  the  first  semester  of  the  junior  year, 
one-half  of  the  class  participating  in  foods-teaching  classes  and  one- 
half  in  classes  of  clothing-teaching.  Each  week  adds  new  duties  to 
the  student  teacher.  She,  however,  not  only  performs  these  duties 
but  all  which  preceded.  For  example,  during  the  fifth  week  she  would 
not  only  perform  the  duties  there  listed  but  also  the  ones  listed  under 
one,  two,  three,  and  four,  except  special  problems  for  the  day. 

Gradation  of  Pabticipation  fob  Foods  Class 

1.  Adjust  heat,  light,  and  ventilation.  Observe  the  teacher's 
appearance,  including  hair,  dress,  "cosmetics,"  shoes,  voice,  posture, 
and  position  with  reference  to  board  and  light.  How  did  the  teacher 
secure  the  names  of  pupils?  How  were  pupils  grouped  for  partners? 
Were  they  assigned  by  the  teacher  or  did  they  choose,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  arrangement  was  to  last  as  long  as  the  work  and 
discipUne  were  satisfactory?  During  recitation  work  are  the  pupils 
grouped  in  front  of  the  black  board  or  do  they  remain  at  their  desks? 

2.  Learn  the  names  of  pupils,  by  chart  of  room,  pinning  name  on 
each  girl,  or  other  device.  Care  for  attendance  record  and  excuse- 
slips.  Assist  with  fire  drill.  Be  present  at  and  on  occasions  assist 
with  testing  the  sight  and  hearing  of  a  part  of  the  class.  Inspect  the 
towels  before  and  after  they  have  been  hung  on  the  rack. 

3.  Unlock  doors  of  the  laboratory  and  supply  closets.  Test  the 
sight  and  hearing  of  the  remainder  of  the  class.    Arrange  material 
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on  bulletin  board.  Prepare  charts,  exhibits,  and  illustrative  material. 
Place  drawings  and  limited  directions  on  the  board.  Check  paper, 
towels,  hand  soap,  chalk,  erasers,  individual  desks  for  matches,  soap, 
salt,  cleanser,  etc.  Be  responsible  for  pupils'  rings  and  money  while 
they  are  cooking,  provided  lockers  are  not  available.  Observe  and 
report  the  condition  of  the  floor  aroimd  the  waste  basket  and  garbage 
pail.  Be  responsible  for  collecting,  counting,  and  sending  of  laundry; 
counting  and  placing  laundry  in  closet  when  it  returns.  Inspect 
pupils'  desks  at  the  close  of  the  class. 

4.  Arrange  portable  material  or  equipment  for  the  best  results. 
Place  towel  rack  so  that  direct  rays  of  sun  fall  upon  it.  If  children 
come  to  class  from  another  building,  supervise  the  cloak  room,  have 
coats  and  hats  hung  up,  overshoes  taken  off,  etc.  Learn  to  run  off 
mimeograph  sheets  for  directions,  recipes,  etc.  Observe  whether 
partners  are  dividing  the  common  work  evenly;  how  many  trips 
are  taken  to  the  supply  table  by  each  group;  how  many  might  have 
been  combined.  Suggest  better  arrangement  of  supplies  and  methods 
to  save  time  and  energy. 

5.  Check  conditions  and  arrangement  of  utensils  which  are  not 
often  used.  Be  responsible  for  orderliness  and  cleanliaess  of  cup- 
boards and  refrigerators.  Distribute  material  to  pupils.  Super- 
vise the  distribution  and  collection  of  test  papers. 

6.  Attend  two  or  more  of  the  pupil's  academic  classes  in  order  to 
learn  the  spirit  of  the  school,  to  see  the  reactions  of  the  pupils  with 
other  teachers,  tojeam  what  the  pupils  are  studying  in  other  subjects 
in  order  to  correlate  the  home  economics  work  with  it. 

7.  Assist  with  a  demonstration  and  with  conducting  educational 
excursions  to  factories,  creameries,  etc. 

8.  Grade  the  pupils'  recitations  while  the  regular  teacher  teaches. 
Be  prepared  to  care  for  emergencies,  burnt  fingers,  charred  utensils,  etc. 

9.  Make  out  test  questions.  Grade  the  test  papers  and  note 
books.  Average  the  grades  for  the  report  cards.  Copy  the  grades 
on  the  report  cards  and  on  the  permanent  records. 

10.  Grade  the  laboratory  products.  Make  a  plan  or  course  of 
study  for  the  remainder  of  the  semester.  Supervise  the  laboratory 
work  of  four  different  girls  each  week. 

11.  Teach  a  child  who  has  been  absent  from  class  or  one  who 
needs  special  help  after  class  hours.  Make  final  inspection  of  the 
laboratory — sinks  clean,  gas  and  electricity  turned  off,  windows  closed, 
supply  closets  locked,  room  doors  locked,  etc. 
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12.  List  and  order  the  kinds  and  quantity  of  needed  supplies 
from  the  teacher's  lesson  plan.  Prepare  supplies  before  class — afresh 
vegetables  in  water,  supplies  on  the  supply  table,  etc.  Replenish 
supply  table  during  class  if  it  needs  it.  If  parts  of  supplies  are 
exhausted,  substitute — examples,  condensed  milk  for  fresh  milk, 
rice  served  as  a  vegetable  if  potatoes  are  exhausted.  Care  of 
supplies  after  class,  for  example,  left  over  prepared  food  and  staple 
groceries. 

13.  Make  a  lesson  plan.  Compare  it  with  the  one  prepared  by 
the  regular  teacher.    Attend  Parent-Teachers'  meeting  after  school. 

14  and  15.  Regular  teacher  conducts  recitation.  Student  teacher 
has  full  charge  of  the  laboratory.  Regular  teacher  drops  in  and  out 
during  the  laboratory  period. 

16.  Regular  teacher  purposely  called  out  of  room  to  telephone,  etc., 
the  practice  teacher  takes  charge  of  the  recitation.  The  regular 
teacher  returns  for  a  part  of  the  laboratory  period. 

17.  Practice  teacher  takes  full  charge  of  the  class  with  regular 
teacher  in  the  room — probably  engaged  in  reference  material,  etc. 

18.  Assists  with  arrangement  and  conducting  of  a  school  exhibit 
for  the  public. 

Gradation  of  Lessons  for  Clothing  Class 

1.  Same  as  corresponding  number  for  Foods. 

2.  Learn  the  names  of  pupils,  by  chart  of  room,^  pinning  name  on 
each  girl,  or  other  device.  Care  for  attendance  record  and  excuse- 
sUps.  Assist  with  fire  drill.  Be  present  at  and  on  occasions  assist 
with  testing  the  sight  and  hearing  of  a  part  of  the  class. 

3.  Unlock  doors  of  the  room,  supply  closets,  and  wardrobe.  Open 
and  dust  machines.  Dust  the  tables.  Test  the  remainder  of  the 
class.  Watch  the  electric  iron  used  for  pressing.  Arrange  material 
on  the  bulletin  board.  Prepare  charts,  exhibits,  illustrative  material. 
Place  limited  directions  and  drawings  on  the  board.  Check  paper 
towels,  hand  soap,  chalk,  and  erasers.  Inspect  condition  of  the 
room  at  the  end  of  the  period — chairs  under  tables,  scraps  removed 
from  tables  and  floor. 

4.  Learn  to  run  ofif  mimeograph  sheets.  Arrange  portable  equip- 
ment to  the  best  advantage — sewing  machines  arranged  so  that  light 
falls  over  the  left  shoulder.  If  the  room  is  heated  by  overhead  pipes, 
arrange  the  tables  so  that  children  will  not  sit  directly  under  the  pipes. 
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If  the  children  come  from  another  building,  supervise  the  cloak  room — 
coats  and  hats  himg  up,  overshoes  removed,  etc. 

5.  Supervise  the  pressing  of  garments.  Be  responsible  for  order- 
liness and  cleanliness  of  the  supply  closets.  Direct  the  distribu- 
tion and  collection  of  test  papers  by  pupils.  Check  the  position  of 
sewing  boxes  on  shelves  as  they  are  placed  by  each  child  or  by  the 
housekeepers. 

6.  Same  as  corresponding  number  for  foods. 

7.  Assist  with  demonstration,  and  conducting  educational  excur- 
sions to  knitting  mill,  factory,  etc. 

8.  Grade  the  pupils'  recitations  while  the  regular  teacher  teaches 
the  class.  Care  for  emergencies — burnt  hands,  and  fingers  which  have 
been  pierced  with  machine  needles.  Watch  the  position  of  children 
while  sewing  by  hand  and  with  the  machine. 

9.  Same  as  corresponding  number  for  Foods. 

10.  Make  out  a  course  of  study  for  the  remainder  of  the  semester. 
Keep  sewing  machines  in  order.  Assist  pupils  with  the  use  of  attach- 
ments. Keep  record  of  bobbins  for  individual  use.  Direct  arm  and 
leg  exercises  during  the  middle  of  the  period  for  children  who  are 
working  at  hand  sewing. 

11.  Teach  a  child  who  has  been  absent  or  a  group  which  is  behind 
the  class.  Be  responsible  for  condition  of  room — iron  detached, 
windows  closed,  lights  out,  closet  and  room  doors  locked. 

12.  Attend  a  class  play,  school  party,  or  girl  scout  party. 

13.  Make  a  lesson  plan  and  compare  it  with  the  one  prepared  by 
the  regular  teacher.    Check  garment  fittings. 

14.  15,  16,  17  and  18.    Same  as  corresponding  numbers  for  Foods. 
Explanatory  Remarks. — If  a  practice  teacher  has  completed  the 

first  semester  of  participation  in  one  line  in  18  weeks,  she  should  be 
able  to  complete  the  other  in  half  the  time  or  9  weeks.  During  the 
second  half  she  should  have  full  charge  of  both  cooking  and  textile 
classes. 

The  preliminary  practice  teaching  during  the  junior  year  should 
be  done  in  three  types  of  schools:  the  junior  high  school,  senior  high 
school,  and  the  vocational  school.  This  is  a  "trying  out"  process 
in  order  that  the  student  may  be  able  to  select  the  subject  in  which  she 
wishes  to  specialize  and  the  type  of  school  in  which  she  wishes  to 
teach. 

During  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year  the  practice  teacher 
should  have  full  charge  of  a  class  in  the  type  of  school  and  in  the 
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subject  which  she  has  chosen  for  her  speciality.  This  should  be 
paralleled  with  a  vigorous  professionalized  subject  matter  course. 
The  18  lessons  may  be  given,  one  each  week  for  18  weeks,  or  one  each 
day  for  18  days.  Or  they  might  be  given  4  each  day  for  4J^  days. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  latter  is  advisable,  however,  on  accoimt  of  adminis- 
trative conflicts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  necessity  of  omitting  the  par- 
alleled subject  material. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  junior  year  and  the  first  half  of  the 
senior  year  lesson  plans  are  to  be  made  and  discussed  with  the  super- 
visor before  they  are  taught.  The  supervisor  should  observe  a  part 
or  all  of  the  lesson.  A  conference,  preferably  inunediately  after 
the  lesson,  should  discuss  the  good  and  poor  points  of  the  lesson. 
In  connection  with  this  I  have  sometimes  used  to  advantage  the 
''Houston  Texas  Public  School  Domestic  Art  and  Domestic  Science 
Score  Cards."  The  aim  is  not  to  grade  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher's 
work  as  much  as  it  is  to  call  her  attention  effectively  to  certain  de- 
sirable qualities  with  the  hope  that  she  will  definitely  set  about  to  raise 
her  standards.  ''The  Qualities  of  Excellence  in  Student  Teachers" 
by  C.  W.  Stone  could  also  be  profitably  used  in  this  connection.  I 
suggest  also  that  the  supervisor  use  Cranor's  "Self  Scoring  Card  for 
Supervisors." 

The  second  semester  of  the  senior  year  should  offer  the  Theory  of 
Education  and  the  History  of  Education  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  history  of  education  in  the  specialized  subject.  With  the  use  of 
the  gradation  system  of  practice  teaching  the  child  is  protected. 
There  is  never  a  time  when  it  is  subjected  to  inferior  teaching  by  an 
over-nervous  teacher.  The  gradation  from  the  teaching  of  the 
regular  teacher  to  the  practice  teacher  is  so  gradual  that  the  child  is 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  change. 

With  the  use  of  this  plan  the  practice  teacher  begins  at  once  to  be 
a  part  of  the  school  and  is  very  early  made  to  feel  her  responsibility  in 
teaching,  no  matter  how  small  her  first  duties  may  be.  She  is  gradu- 
ally and  without  strain  introduced  to  the  three  fundamental  factors 
of  the  art  of  teaching  and  managing  a  class:  method,  device,  and 
technique.  The  routine  work  becomes  so  habitual  that  when  the 
teacher  comes  to  class  instruction,  it  is  already  relegated  to  its  proper 
place  in  the  background,  and  she  can  center  her  attention  on  the 
learning  and  teaching  processes.  This  gives  the  young  teacher  poise 
and  self  confidence. 
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''However  it  should  be  constantly  kept  before  the  practice  teacher 
that  she  will  not  be  a  finished  product  at  the  end  of  her  practice  teach- 
ing but  that  she  should  have  a  good  foundation  upon  which  to  grow. 
Books,  travel,  and  further  study  should  be  held  as  a  moral  duty  of 
teachers." 
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THE  NEW  AUSTRIAN  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE 
TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 

TRANSLATED  BY  EDITH  A.  WATERFALL 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univeraity 

1.  Its  Connection  with  the  Oeneral  Reform  of  Schools. — The  new  form 
of  the  education  of  teachers  is  a  part  of  the  general  reorganization  of 
schools  and  can  therefore  be  satisfactorily  solved  only  in  conjunction 
with  the  total  structure  of  education. 

2.  The  Educational  Structure. — ^Having  regard  to  the  historical 
evolution  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  to  the  spiritual  development 
of  youth  and  the  present-day  needs  of  the  community,  the  school — 
the  chief  part  of  our  educational  structure — is  built  in  4  stories: 

{A)  Grund  schule  (primary):  from  7  to  10  years  of  age. 

(B)  Mittet  schvie  (intermediate):  from  11  to  14  years  of  age. 

(C)  Ober  schule  (high  school) :  from  15  to  18  years  of  age. 

(D)  Hoch  schule  (university) :  from  19  upwards. 

The  f  oimdation  lies  in  the  education  in  the  home  supplemented  by 
the  kindergarten  and  similar  institutions. 

In  inner  union  with  the  school — ^if  possible  built  into  its  very 
structure — ^function  the  different  arrangements  for  the  care  of  youth. 
Upbringing  of  children  and  hygiene. 

The  education  of  the  school  is  accompanied  by  and  interwoven 
with  that  which  life  gives,  the  use  and  control  of  which  is  the  particular 
task  of  the  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  people  and  for  the 
education  of  the  profession. 

3.  The  Unified  Form  of  the  Education  of  AU  Teadiers.—The  unity  of 
the  teaching  profession — which  is  the  outcome  of  professional  content 
and  practice---demands  a  similar  uniformity  in  the  preparation  of  all 
teachers  both  as  regards  its  fundamentsd  features  and  its  spirit, 
irrespective  of  the  type  of  school — or  related  activity — ^to  which  they 
belong:  primary  school,  intermediate  school,  high  school  or  university. 

Any  distinction  between  teachers  lies  solely  in  their  classification 
as  class  teachers  (for  example  in  the  primary  school  and  perhaps  in  the 
lower  two  years  of  the  intermediate  school)  or  as  specialist  teachers 
(in  the  intermediate  or  high  school),  and  the  varying  duration  of  their 
preparation  as  determined  by  this. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  the  preparation  for  the  ranks  of 
university  teachers. 

4.  Preparation  for  the  Professional  Training  of  Teachers. — The 
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high  school  with  its  general  education  serves  best  for  the  preliminary 
preparation  of  teachers.  The  most  appropriate  type  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  class-teacher  is  the  ''  German  high  school.'' 

5.  The  Oerman  High  Sdiaol. — The  German  high  school  is  a  new  type 
of  school.  It  places  the  German  national  life  in  its  different  aspects 
in  the  centre  of  its  work  and  strives  towards  world  culture  through 
the  study  of  this  national  material.  The  other  high  schools  may  be 
equally  thorough,  but  the  German  high  school  makes  its  pupils  familiar 
with  the  provinces  of  the  German  Fatherland  and  with  the  divergence 
in  unity  of  the  German  races;  it  teaches  the  German  people  to  know  the 
part  they  play  in  different  spheres  of  economic  life,  from  the  occupation 
of  the  small  peasant  to  the  gigantic  management  of  big  business;  it 
shows  the  present-day  forms  and  the  historical  development  of  custom 
and  law,  commimity  and  state;  it  leads  its  pupils  into  the  fullness  and 
deeps  of  the  mother  tongue,  into  the  treasures  of  German  literature 
and  German  art;  it  depicts  the  development  of  the  scientific  and 
artistic  spirit  in  Germany,  and  its  fundamental  relationship  to  the 
spiritual  life  in  other  peoples.  This  rich,  many-sided  material  must 
naturally  be  offered  through  the  various  so-called  school-subjects; 
but  even  the  subjects  whose  content  is  far  removed  from  this  German 
culture  (Deutsch  Kunde)  take  their  illustrations  and  examples,  where 
this  can  be  done  without  artificiality,  from  the  history  and  life  of  the 
German  people. 

Foreign  languages  are  kept  within  narrow  limits  in  the  German 
high  school  (about  three  hours  a  week).  In  each  German  high  school 
the  opportunity  is  given  of  learning  at  least  one  living  foreign  language 
and  Latin.  Each  pupil  is  compelled  to  attend  instruction  in  one  of 
these  tongues.  This  compulsory  instruction  ought,  within  the  narrow 
limits  assigned  to  it,  to  serve,  principally,  the  immediate  needs  of 
learning. 

The  last  two  years  of  the  German  high  school  are  an  introduction 
to  philosophy.  The  chief  principles  of  this  form  a  continuous  path  to 
empirical  psychology,  along  which  at  appropriate  places  the  fimda- 
mental  principles  of  logic  are  handled  and  the  way  to  the  problems  of 
consciousness,  aesthetics  and  ethics  is  revealed. 

Into  such  Grerman  high  schools  have  been  changed  the  institutions 
which  formerly  trained  teachers. 

The  German  high  school,  like  the  other  high  schools,  forms  essen- 
tially the  approach  to  the  university. 

6.  The  University  as  the  InstitiUion  far  the  Educalion  af  Teachers, — 
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To  the  philosophical  faculty  of  the  university  falls,  besides  their 
undisputedly  high  purpose  of  scientific  research,  the  task,  today  so 
vital  and  pressing,  of  preparing  teachers  who  are  both  widely  and 
deeply  grounded  in  their  profession. 

If  this  is  to  be  possible  the  establishment  of  teachers  colleges  (as 
part  of  the  structiu^  of  the  university)  is  a  necessity. 

Such  teachers  colleges  can  at  need  become  linked  with  other  colleges 
so  that  in  the  university  town  other  colleges  can  cooperate  in  the 
academic  preparation  of  the  teachers. 

7.  Ttie  Professional  Subjects. — The  philosophical  faculty  of  the 
university  in  conjunction  with  the  teachers  college  must  care  for  the 
professional  training  of  the  teachers  in  educational  theory. 

In  particular  the  following  subjects  must  be  taken: 

(A)  Introduction  to  the  science  of  education.  General  and 
particular  theories  of  education,  general  method,  history  of  pedagogy. 

These  must  be  grounded  in  philosophy  (psychology  with  child 
study,  logic  and  principles  of  learning,  aesthetics,  ethics,  metaphysics, 
history  of  philosophy),  principles  of  hygiene,  sociology  and  economics; 
discipline  and  school  management. 

(B)  Introduction  to  the  practice  of  teaching. . 

(a)  Discrimination  among  different  types  of  methods. 
(6)  Function  of  the  teacher  and  function  of  education. 
8.  Methods  of  Educating  in  the  Professional  Studies. — For  the 
acquisition  of  these  subjects  the  following  methods  should  be  made 
use  of: 

(a)  Lectures. 

(b)  Seminars  and  laboratory  work. 

(c)  Research-work  in  methods  of  one  particular  department  such 
as:  child  study,  manual  training,  fine  arts,  music,  hygiene,  etc.,  and 
the  departments  of  special  subjects  according  to  need  and  possibility. 
For  the  scientific  handling  of  the  body  of  education  such  a  dismem- 
berment is  essential. 

For  (a)  to  (c)  such  educational  facilities  as  are  at  hand  in  the 
university  are  to  be  made  use  of  (for  example:  the  medical  faculty 
for  hygiene;  juridical  faculty  for  the  school-law,  sociology,  and  eco- 
nomics); for  the  rest  other  educational  facilities  must  be  arranged. 

(d)  School-practice:  Observation  of  instruction,  demonstration 
lessons,  courses  of  lessons,  educational  hand  work,  external  and  self- 
criticism,  conferences,  and  whatever  else  can  serve  to  give  living 
experience  in  the  aim  and  methods  of  the  school. 
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Note  to  (d). — The  practice  (and  observation)  school  must  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  Teachers  College  and  the  different  school-types 
and  kindred  activities  retained.  This  also  applies  to  neighborhood 
schools  which  are  drawn  upon  for  this  purpose. 

9.  Specialist  Siiuiies. — On  the  philosophical  faculty  of  the  univer- 
sity will  devolve  as  heretofore  the  particular  preparation  of  the  future 
spedalist  teacher.  By  this  means  the  aims  of  the  school  are  fully 
cared  for. 

At  the  same  time  the  future  doss  teachers  will  make  use  of  the 
means  of  education  provided  by  the  colleges  for  the  fullest  possible 
study  of  the  field  chosen  by  each. 

Within  the  group  of  professional  subjects  the  following  are  to  be 
distinguished: 

10.  Divisions  of  the  Professional  Svbjects,  (A)  Introduction  to 
Pedagogy. — This  is  to  be  taken  in  the  first  year  of  study  and  is  so 
enjoined  in  the  rules  of  every  official  catalogue.  It  includes  a  general 
introduction  to  educational  theory  (general  principles  of  education 
and  instruction  together  with  the  fundamental  auxiliary  sciences) 
and  also  educational  practice  (observation  and  practice-teaching  in  the 
training  school,  conferences  with  the  instructors)  and  ought  to  help 
determine  whether  the  student  possesses  capacity  and  inclination 
for  the  teaching  profession  in  general  and  if  so  for  which  type  of  school 
he  is  most  fitted.  By  means  of  an  oral  examination  (a  colloquy) 
involving  criticism  of  the  activities  in  the  training  school  as  well  as  a 
written  essay  the  student  is  helped  to  make  an  estimate  of  his  suit- 
ability for  the  teaching  profession. 

(B)  Clas94eacher  Svbjeds. — ^This  is  enjoined  for  the  second  year  of 
universityHBtudy  and  brings  the  educational  course  of  the  class  teacher 
to  an  end.  Consequently  it  gives  preference  to  the  professional 
training  for  the  work  of  the  primary  school  (and  possibly  of  the  lower 
two  years  of  the  intermediate  school)  and  the  subjects  of  child  study, 
the  particular  principles  of  education  and  instruction  for  these  stages 
of  school  life,  and  the  activities  of  the  corresponding  sections  in  the 
training  school.  By  such  meana  more  fimdamental  inquiry  into  the 
scientific  problem  of  pedagogy  (for  example  in  the  history  of  pedagogy 
the  development  of  educational  problems)  and  appreciation  of  the 
living  unity  of  the  various  branches  of  education,  ou^t  to  be  fostered. 

(C)  Special  Svbjects. — This  comprises  the  second  to  the  fifth  years 
at  the  University  and  is  based  upon  the  needs  of  teachers  in  the 
Intermediate  and  High  Schools.    Here  takes  place  the  scientific 
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handling  of  important  questions,  indispensable  to  modem  pedagogy 
and  here  also  insight  into  the  unity  of  educational  processes  at  what- 
ever stage  is  encouraged.  In  consequence  of  this  extended  course  the 
pedagogical  preparation  of  the  teacher  can,  without  detracting  from  its 
importance,  be  somewhat  curtailed  during  the  last  four  years  in  order 
that  the  thoroughgoing  preparation  in  subject-matter  may  not  suffer. 

Transference  is  possible  from  class-teacher  subjects  to  specialist 
subjects  and  vice  versa. 

11.  Examination  of  Teachers. — The  capacity  of  the  teacher  is 
decided  by  examination.  One  of  the  conditions  of  admission  to  the 
examination  is  proof  of  attendance  at  classes  at  the  teachers  college. 
Class  teachers  have  besides  to  submit  proof  of  capacity  (perhaps  from 
an  instructor  who  witnessed  their  oral  examination)  in  their  chosen 
field  (9  section  2). 

(A)  The  examination  of  the  class  teacher  is  in  educational  theory 
and  practice.    It  consists  of 

(a)  The  practical  examination  when  possible  in  the  form  of 
connected  teaching; 

(b)  Two  papers  written  imder  supervision  of  which  one  deals 
with  the  general  principles  of  education  and  the  other  with 
the  special  field  of  the  class  teacher; 

(c)  An  oral  examination  whose  starting  point  is  determined  by 
the  two  previous  examinations  (a  and  b),  and  its  form  and 
aim  by  the  profession  of  the  class  teacher.  The  practical 
examination  takes  place  at  the  earliest  during  the  second 
half  of  the  second  year,  that  of  the  written  and  oral  at  the 
end  of  this  half-year  at  the  earliest. 

(B)  The  examination  of  the  specialist  teachers  is  divided  into 
2  parts: 

(a)  The  academic  examination  which  corresponds  to  the  old 
form  of  examination  for  the  teaching  profession.  It  comes 
at  the  earliest  in  the  ninth  half-year  of  the  course. 

(b)  The  pedagogical  examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching.    It  comprises 

1.  The  practical  examination  where  possible  in  the  form  of 
connected  teaching; 

2.  Two  papers  written  under  supervision  of  which  one  deals 
with  the  general  principles  of  education  and  the  other 
with  the  field  of  work  of  the  specialist  teacher; 

3.  An  oral  examination  whose  starting  point  is  determined 
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by  the  two  previous  examinations  (a  and  b)  and  its  aim 

and  form  by  the  profession  of  the  specialist  teacher. 

The  practical  examination  finds  place  after  the  completion  of  the 

academic  examination  and  comes  at  the  earliest  during  the  tenth 

half-year,  while  the  written  and  oral  examinations  are  held  at  the 

earliest  at  the  end  of  this  half-year. 

12.  The  Preparation  of  Teachers  of  Defective  Children. — The  prep- 
aration on  a  scientific  and  educational  basis  of  the  special  teachers 
(teachers  for  the  backward,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  those  suffering  from 
speech  defects)  is  provided  for  at  one  or  another  of  the  teachers  colleges 
through  lectures  and  exercises  but  the  practical  preparation  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  specific  institution,  which  for  this  purpose  must  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  teachers  college. 

13.  The  Teachers  College  as  the  Place  for  the  Preparation  of  Teachers. 
The  teachers  college  is  the  professional  institution  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers.  It  should  be  the  centre  for  all  educational  special 
courses  and  particularly  further  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  in  the 
schools  of  the  town  in  which  the  university  is  placed.  For  such 
purposes  the  following  methods  are  especially  serviceable.  Serial 
courses  given  in  the  different  departments  of  the  college,  publications 
(''The  Educational  Weekly'Oy  organized  expeditions,  etc. 

For  the  further  education  of  the  teaching  body  in  academic  sub- 
jects similar  arrangements  should  be  made  with  the  other  colleges. 

For  participation  in  these  arrangements  State  grants  can  be 
obtained. 

14.  The  Staff  of  the  Teachers  College. — At  the  teachers  college  there 
are: 

(A)  The  regular  professors  of  the  educational  sciences. 

(B)  IVofessors  and  instructors  for  educational  departments, 
auxilliary  sciences,  and  specialist  instructors  in  types  of  schools  and 
subject-matter. 

Besides  these  there  are  distinguished  teachers  for  all  the  activities 
analogous  to  those  of  the  school. 

(C)  Teachers  and  demonstrators  of  the  different  departments  of 
the  practice  school. 

(Z))  Assistants.  In  addition  there  are  the  administration  officials 
and  servants. 

One  of  the  regular  professors,  aided  as  occasion  demands  by 
colleagues,  will  take  charge  of  the  teachers  college. 

15.  The  Locality  of  the  Teachers  College. — Teachers  colleges  are 
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established  at  the  Universities  of  Vienna  (through  arrangement  with 
the  Teachers'  Academy),  Graz  and  Innsbruck. 

16.  Preparation  of  Teachers  for  Science  Schools  and  ContiniuUion 
Schools. — For  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  domestic,  manual  and 
agricultural  institutions  there  are  to  be  created  corresponding  educa- 
tional facilities  in  the  technical  colleges,  commercial  coU^es  and 
agricultural  colleges  whereby  the  university  institutions  may  be  drawn 
upon  as  far  as  possible  to  promote  this  aim. 

Teachers  for  the  compulsory  continuation  schools  will  be  prepared 
in  special  courses  which  will  meet  their  needs. 
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THE  USE  OF  A  "SLIDING  PROGRAM"  IN 
TRAINING  SCHOOLS^ 

W.  D.  ARMENTROUT 
Director  of  the  Training  School,  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colorado 

It  is  an  established  principle  of  vocational  education  that  the 
best  method  of  imparting  the  skill  and  technical  knowledge  needed  in 
any  vocation  is  through  actual  participation  in  the  activity  being 
learned.  This  principle  is  undoubtedly  applicable  to  the  professional 
preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  That  its  validity  has 
been  accepted  in  practice  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  training  school 
is  maintained  by  practically  aU  normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges. 
However,  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  natiu'e  and  amount  of  student's 
contact  with  the  training  departments  in  the  various  teacher  training 
institutions.  Saunders*  found  a  variation  in  the  amount  of  student 
teaching  required  from  thirty  to  foiu*  hundred  teaching  hours.  Judd 
and  Parker'  report  a  variation  among  thirteen  schools  studied,  of 
from  4  per  cent  to  27  per  cent  of  the  total  curriculum  requirements. 

Too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  devising  sorts  of  participa- 
tion which  will  provide  more  active  contact  with  the  training  school. 
In  too  many  schools  student  teaching  still  ends  with  the  teaching 
of  the  single  subject  to  a  small  group  of  pupils  for  a  single  period. 
The  important  problem  is  to  increase  opportunity  for  more,  and  more 
varied,  responsible  teaching.  It  is  clearly  desirable  for  prospective 
teachers  to  be  actually  initiated  into  as  many  of  their  characteristic 
responsibilities  as  possible;  to  observe  expert  teaching  in  as  many 
of  their  future  subjects  as  possible;  to  come  into  direct  and  practical 
contact  with  such  important  phases  of  the  teaching  process  such  as 
supervised  study,  opening  exercises,  the  correlation  of  various  subjects, 
and  so  on. 

There  are  certain  obvious  diflEiculties  in  the  way  of  providing  both 
more  frequent  and  more  vital  contact  with  the  training  school  on  the 
part  of  students.  One  such  difficulty  is  the  overcrowded  curriculum. 
There  is  not  time  for  the  student  to  do  all  that  he  should  do  in  the 
time  in  which  he  tries  to  get  his  professional  preparation.    Another 

^  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Miss  Hulda  Dilling,  third  grade  training  teacher, 
Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  for  her  valuable  suggestions,  and  the  successful 
methods  she  has  used  in  carrying  out  this  sliding  program. 

>  Saunders,  W.  H.:  Fed.  Sem.^  March,  1918,  p.  55. 

*  Bureau  of  Education  ButteHn  No.  2,  1916,  p.  85. 
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difficulty  is  the  overloaded  program  of  training  school  teachers.  There 
are  few  departments  in  a  teacher  training  institution  which  place  as 
heavy  a  load  upon  its  members  as  the  department  of  the  training 
school. 

The  ''sliding  program,"  which  is  the  topic  of  this  paper,  is  an 
attempt  to  make  more  direct,  active,  and  varied  the  students'  contact 
with  the  training  school  without  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  over- 
loaded programs  of  training  teachers  and  without  increasing  the  total 
number  of  hoiurs  of  student  teaching  where  the  requirement  is  already 
as  great  as  the  curriculum  will  allow.  The  central  purpose  of  the 
sUding  program  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  student  teachers  to 
have  practice  and  training  in  teaching  more  than  one  subject  a  quarter, 
and  also  to  give  them  (and  the  observation  classes)  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  training  teacher  teach  more  than  one  subject. 

Leaving  the  matter  of  objections  for  consideration  at  the  close  of 
the  exposition,  we  may  for  the  present  dogmatically  assert  that  "the 
sliding  program"  in  no  way  whatsoever  affects  the  subjects  taught; 
it  simply  changes  the  period  of  certain  studies  in  the  room  or  grade 
program.  (See  Table  I.)  Whatever  may  be  thought  in  advance, 
there  is  absolutely  no  waste  of  time  caused  by  readjustment  of  the 
program  provided  the  teacher  has  given  due  time  and  intelligence  to 
working  out  her  program. 

After  several  years  of  critical  trial  of  this  kind  of  program  and  of 
experimentation  with  the  effectiveness  of  periods  of  varying  length, 
ranging  from  a  change  every  week,  a  change  every  2  weeks,  every  3 
weeks,  once  in  4  weeks,  once  in  6  weeks,  once  in  12  weeks,  and,  on 
occasions,  no  change  throughout  the  year,  it  has  come  to  seem  that 
probably  the  needs  of  student  teachers  are  most  effectively  met  by 
three  changes  of  subject  a  quarter. 

The  following  tables  give  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  sliding 
program  as  carried  out  during  the  spring  quarter,  1920-1921,  showing 
the  changes  during  each  period  of  time  for  the  entire  quarter. 

From  Table  I  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  subjects  which  do  not 
change  in  time  are  such  special  subjects  as  opening  exercises,  play- 
ground, music,  penmanship,  art  and  construction  work.  It  wiU  be 
clear  that  the  sliding  program  has  either  enabled  each  student  teacher 
to  observe  her  training  teacher  teach,  or  she  herself  has  taught,  from 
five  to  seven  different  subjects  during  the  quarter. 

Let  us  take  for  example  one  student  teacher's  work  for  the  whole 
quarter  to  see  how  the  sliding  program  affects  her  teaching.     (See 
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Spring  Quarter,  12  Weeks 

1920-^21 
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Time 

First  4  weeks 
(1,  2.  3,  4  weeks) 

Second  4  weeks 
(6,  6,  7,  8  weeks) 

Third  4  weeks 
(9,  10, 11,  12  weeks) 

9:0- 
10:00 

Opening  exercises 
History  and  story  tell- 
ing A  and  B 
Arithmetic  A  and  B 

Opening  exercises 
Remedial  reading 
Reading  A  and  B 

Opening  exerdses 
Spelling  A  and  B 
English  A  and  B 

10:00- 
11:00 

Playground 
Muflio 

English  A  and  B 
Spelling  A  and  B 

Playground 
Music 

Geography  and  nat- 
ure study 

Playground 
Music 

Reading  A  and  B 
Reading  (remedial) 

11:00- 
12:00 

Recreation 
Reading  A  and  B 
Penmanship 

Recreation 
Arithmetic  A  and  B 
Penmanship 

Recreation 

Nature     study     and 
Geography  A  and  B 
Penmanship 

12:00- 
1:30 

NOON 

1:30- 
2:30 

Recreation 
Reading  A  and  B 

Recreation 
Garden  work 
Reading    (A   and   B 
classes  alternating) 

Garden  work 
Reading 

2:30- 
3:20- 

Geography  and  nat- 
Oismissal 

Tlngligh 

Spelling  A  and  B 
Dismissal 

Arithmetic  A  and  B 
Dismissal 

Table  II.)     Taking  for  example  Miss  A,  who  teaches  during  the 
nine  o'clock  period. 

It  will  be  clear  that  during  the  entire  first  week  Miss  A  observed 
her  training  teacher.  The  training  teachers,  we  may  note,  generally 
teach  the  entire  week  for  all  the  new  student  teachers.  Beginning 
with  the  second  week  and  continuing  through  the  fourth  week,  which 
makes  up  the  first  shift  of  the  sliding  program,  from  9:00  to  9:10 
Miss  A  observes  morning  exercises,  with  the  assurance  that  she  will 
within  a  short  time  have  responsibility  for  conducting  such  an  exercise. 
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Tablb  II. — ^Traininq  Tbacbbb'b  and  Studbnt  Tbachxbs'  Program 

Spring  Quarter  1920-21,  Ist,  2d,  3d,  4th  Weeks 

Student  Teachers'  Schedule 


Student 
teacher 

Teaching 

Observing 

Supervising 

A 

Arithmetio    A,    9:25- 

ffistory,  9:10-9:25 

Arithmetic    A,    study 

9:40 

period,  9:40-10:00 

B 

Arithmetio    B,    9:40- 

History,  9:10-9:25 

Arithmetic    B,    9:25- 

10:00 

9:40 

C 

EngUsh     A,      10:40- 

Music,  10:25-10:40 

English  A,  study  period, 

10:55 

Spelling    A    and    B, 
11:10-11:25 

10:40-10:55 

D 

EngUsh     B,      10:55- 

Spelling    A    and    B, 

English  B,  study  period. 

11:10 

11:10-11:25 

10:40-10:65 

E 

Reading     A,     11:30- 

Penmanship,    11:55- 

Lunch    room,    1 1 :  55- 

11:55 

12:10 

12:20 

F 

Reading     B,     11:30- 

Penmanship,    12 :  00- 

Lunch    room,    11:56- 

11:55 

12:10 

12:20 

G 

Geography  and  nature 

Reading    A    and    B, 

Geography  and  nature 

study,  2:45-3:00 

2:25-2:46 

study  A,  3:00-3:20 

H 

Geography  and  nature 

Reading    A    and    B, 

Geography  and  nature 

study,  3:00-3:20 

2:25-2:45 

study  B,  2:46-3:20 

Training  Teacher's  Schedule 


Time 

Teaching 

Supervising 

9:00-  9:10 

Opening  exercises 

9:1(K  9:26 

History  A  and  B 

9:25-10:00 

Arithmetic  A  and  B 

10:40-11:10 

English  A  and  B 

11:10-11:25 

Spelling  A  and  B 

11:26-11:30 

Recreation 

11:30-11:65 

Reading  A  and  B 

11:56-12:10 

2:20-  2:26 

Recreation 

2:26-  2:46 

Reading  A  and  B 

2:4^  3:20 

Geography  and  nature 
study  A  and  B 

Then  from  9 :10  to  9 :25  she  observes  the  training  teacher  teach  history. 
From  9:25  to  9:40  Miss  A  teaches  her  regular  class  in  Arithmetic  A, 
while  the  training  teacher  supervises;  from  9:40  to  10 KX)  Miss  A, 
during  their  study  period  in  arithmetic,  supervises  the  written  work  of 
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the  arithmetic  A  clasd  which  she  has  just  had  in  recitation.  Then 
beginning  with  the  second  shift,  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
weeks  (Table  III),  Miss  A  observes  the  training  teacher  conduct 
opening  exercises  and  occasionally  conducts  them  herself;  from  9:10 
to  9 :30  she  observes  the  training  teacher  teach  a  class  in  ''remedial'' 

Table  III. — Traisisq  Tbacheb's  and  Student  Teachbbs'  PRoaaAic 

Spring  Quarter  1920-21,  5th,  dth,  7th,  8th  Weeks 

Student  Teachers'  Schedule 


Student 
teacher 

Teaching 

Observing 

Supervising 

Opening  exercises 

9:00-9:10 

B 

Reading  B,  9:30-9:55 

Reading  (specials) 
9:10(altemateday8) 

Reading,  9:10-9:30 

A 

Reading  A,  9:30-9:55 

Reading  (specials) 
9:10(altematedays) 

Reading,  9:10-9:30 

C 

Geography  and  nature 

Music 

Geography  and  nature 

study  A,  10:40-11:00 

study,  11:20 

D 

Qeography  and  nature 

Music 

Geography  and  nature 

study  B,  11:00-11:20 

study,  10:40-11:00 

E 

Arithmetic  A,  11:23- 

Thursday   (any 

Lunch    room,    11:55- 

11:30 

period) 

12:20 

£ 

Arithmetic  B,  11:30- 

Thursday  (any 

Lunch    room,    1 1 :  55- 

11:53 

period) 

12:20 

O 

English  A,  2:45-3:00 

Reading    A   and  B, 
2:20-2:45 

Spdling  A,  3:00-3:20 

H 

English  B,  3:00-3:20 

Reading    A   and    B, 
2:20-2:45 

SpeUingB,  2:45-3:00 

Training  Teacher's  Schedule 

Time 

Teach 

Supervise 

?:00-9:10 

Opening  ezeroiaes 

Penmanship 

9:10-9:30 

Remedial  reading  (specials) 

9:30-9:55 

Reading  A  and  B 

10:40-11:20 

Geogn4>hy  and  nature  study 
AaadB 

11:20-11:25 

Rest  period 

11:23-11:53 

Arithmetic  A  and  B 

2:15-2:20 

Recreation 

English  A  and  B 

2:20-2:45 

Reading  A  and  B 

2:45-3:20 

Garden    work    (depends    on 
weather) 

Spelling  A  and  B 
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reading.  It  will  be  noted  that  Miss  A's  observation  work  alternated 
with  study-period  work  in  reading  so  that  her  companion  student. 
Miss  B,  might  have  an  opportunity  in  the  same  period.  Then  from 
9:30  to  9:55  Miss  A  taught  her  regular  class  in  reading,  during  which 
time  she  was  supervised  by  her  training  teacher. 

Table  IV  shows  the  third  or  last  shift  of  the  program  for  the  quarter 
beginning  with  the  ninth  week  and  continuing  through  the  twelfth. 

Table  IV. — ^Tsainino  Tbachbb'b  Ain>  Student  Tbachsbs'  Program 

Spring  Quarter  1920-21,  9ih,  10th,  11th,  12th  Weeks 

Student  Teachers'  Schedule 


Student 
teacher 

Teaching 

Observing 

Supervising 

B 

English  B,  0:40-10:00 

Spelling,  0:10-0:26 
Opening  exercises, 

A 

English  A,  9:20-0:40 

0:00-9:10 
SpeUing,  0:10-0:26 
Opening  exercises, 

C 

Reading     A,     10:40- 

0:00-0:10 

Alternating     study 

11:06 

Thursday  observation 

period,  ll:06-ll:26i 

D 

Reading     B,     10:40- 

reading,ll:06-ll:26 

11:06 

Thursday  observation 

period,  11:06-11:26 

E 

Nature  study  and  geog- 

reading, 11:06-11:26 

Lunch  room  woric 

raphy,  11:30-11:60 

Thursday,  any  period 

P 

Lunch  room  work 

raphyB,  11:30-11:60 

Thursday,  any  period 

G 

Arithmetio    A,    2:4&- 

Arithmetic    A,    3:06- 

3:06 

Gardening  or  reading 

3:20 

H 

Arithmetic    B,    3:0&- 

A,  2:26-2:46 

Arithmetic    B,    2:46- 

3:20 

Reading  B,  2: 26-2: 46 

3:06 

Training  Teacher's  Schedule 


Time 

Teach 

Supervising 

0:00-  0:10 

Opening  exercises 

0:10-  0:26 

Spelling  A  and  B 

0:26-10:00 

English  A  and  B  classes 

10:40-11:06 

Reading  A  and  B  dasses 

11:06-11:26- 

Remedial  reading 

Recreation 

11:30 

11:30-11:40 

Gardening 

2:20-  2:46 

Reading  A  and  B  classes 

2:46-  3:20 

Arithmetic  A  and  B  claaset 
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During  this  shift,  it  will  be  seen,  Miss  A  observed  the  training 
teacher  conduct  opening  exercises  from  9K)0  to  9:10.  From  9:10 
to  9:30  she  observed  the  training  teacher  teach  spelling  and  word  drill 
to  both  classes;  from  9:30  to  9:45  she  taught  her  own  regular  class  in 
English  A  imder  the  supervision  of  the  training  teacher.  Then  from 
9:45  to  10  KK)  Miss  A  took,  for  their  study  period  work  in  English,  the 
class  she  had  just  had  in  English  A  recitation  work. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  it  should  be  noted  that  every 
Thursday  the  training  teacher  teaches  all  the  classes  in  all  the  regular 
subjects  all  day,  giving  the  student  teachers  and  other  observers  an 
opportunity  to  study  a  demonstration  class.  In  addition  to  this 
the  training  teacher,  as  the  directly  responsible  supervisor,  takes  the 
student  teacher's  classes  at  times  when  she  sees  it  is  clearly  in  the 
interest  of  the  children  or  the  student  teacher  to  do  so. 

Thus,  Miss  A  has  taught  during  the  quarter  the  following  subjects: 
arithmetic,  reading,  and  English;  occasionally  she  has  conducted 
the  opening  exercises  which  she  has  often  observed;  she  has  observed 
the  training  teacher  teach  regularly  a  number  of  subjects,  history  and 
story-telling,  remedial  reading  and  spelling,  and  all  the  subjects 
taught  at  a  given  period  in  a  shifting  program  on  Thursday;  she  has 
observed  the  range  of  opening  exercises,  and  had  some  experience  in 
planning  and  conducting  them  herself.  Miss  A  has  also  supervised 
the  study  period  of  her  own  class  in  arithmetic,  reading,  and  English. 

In  like  manner,  going  through  the  entire  program  of  three  shifts, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  student  teachers  teach  at  least  three  subjects, 
observe  their  training  teacher  teach  three  subjects,  supervise  a 
study  period  each  day,  and  one  day  a  week  have  the  opportunity 
to  see  as  many  classes  taught  by  the  training  teacher  as  they  have 
time  to  observe.  This  gives  the  student  teacher  a  considerable  range 
of  contacts  which  should  result  in  a  better  imderstanding  of  the 
problems  of  teaching;  she  has  besides,  more  experience  as  an  observer 
of  expert  teaching  and  in  more  subjects  than  is  usual,  and  during  one 
quarter  she  gets  a  short  period  of  concentrated  practice  in  teaching 
**n  several  different  subjects  in  the  grade,  under  close  supervision. 

So  much  for  the  general  operation  of  the  plan.  Its  advantages 
have  so  far  been  in  the  foreground.  It  will  be  well  now  to  consider 
the  limitations  of  the  plan.  First,  the  sliding  program  does  not 
adapt  itself  well  to  the  special  subjects  nor  to  the  subjects  in  the 
upper  grades  where  the  work  is  largely  departmental  and  subject 
matter  is  less  tractable  than  in  the  lower  grades.    The  student  teachers 
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in  the  special  subjects  and  those  teaching  in  grades  seven,  eight,  and 
nine,  are  preparing  themselves  to  be  special  subject  and  junior  high 
school  teachers.  When  they  graduate  and  go  out  to  teach  they  will 
teach  generally  not  more  than  two  or  three  subjects.  Such  student 
teachers  are  expected  to  teach  two  quarters  in  their  major  subject 
and  one  quarter  in  their  minor.  If  upper  grade  and  junior  high 
school  teachers  were  expected  to  teach  as  many  different  subjects 
as  the  elementary  school  teachers  then  the  sliding  program  which  has 
been  described  would  be  just  as  valuable  for  junior  high  school  teachers 
as  elementary  teachers. 

There  are  other  limitations,  no  doubt,  and  some  of  these  may  be 
valid  objections.  But  the  usual  objections  raised  to  the  sliding 
program  are,  on  the  whole,  more  apparent  than  real.  It  is  agreed 
by  all  that  the  unity  of  any  subject  must  be  preserved.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  change  in  subject  brought  about  by  the  sliding 
program  violates  this  principle  and  that  children  are  always  being 
taught  by  student  teachers  who  are  approaching  the  subject  for  the 
first  time.  Just  about  the  time  the  student  teacher  is  becoming 
efficient  in  teaching  a  subject  (so  the  criticism  runs)  she  is  changed  and 
starts  out  anew  on  a  different  subject.  This  points  out  clearly  a 
very  real  danger.  In  answer  to  this  objection  it  might  be  said  that  the 
degree  of  efficiency  desired  could  hardly  be  reached  in  the  whole  of  a 
2-year  course.  No  one  knows  in  advance  how  long  a  given  student 
must  teach  a  given  subject  in  order  to  become  masterly  as  a  teacher  of 
it.  Our  experience  in  using  the  sliding  program  has  suggested  to  us, 
however,  that  continuity  of  development  in  both  pupils  and  student 
teachers  is  not  seriously  endangered  if  supervision  is  reasonably  effi- 
cient. It  is  a  question  of  relative  values.  The  student  teacher  who 
is  on  graduation  to  teach  a  number  of  subjects  needs  practice  in  teach- 
ing a  number  of  different  subjects  before  graduation.  The  scheme 
set  forth  is  one  way  of  meeting  this  need. 

Another  objection  to  the  sliding  program  is  that  it  does  not  con- 
sider the  question  of  fatigue  as  related  to  school  subjects.  Are  we 
justified  in  giving  a  subject  at  just  any  time  on  the  program?  Should 
arithmetic  always  come  at  9KK)  o'clock  and  some  mechanical  subject 
at  3 :30?  At  the  present  time  it  seems  probable  that  we  are  not  entitled 
to  say  that  there  is  any  one  hour  during  the  day  when  any  given  subject 
should  be  taught  rather  than  another.  Arithmetic  taught  in  the 
afternoon  may  give  as  good  results  as  arithmetic  taught  in  the  morning. 
The  time  of  day  at  which  a  subject  comes  is  not  nearly  so  important 
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as  the  quality  of  teaching  done  and  the  feeling  of  need  which  pupils 
are  led  to  have  for  the  subject. 

The  sliding  program,  in  short,  is  an  attempt  to  mitigate  two  evils 
in  the  usual  organisation  of  practice  for  student  teachers.  A  longer 
period  of  time  each  day  would  no  doubt  result  in  more  efficient  work 
on  the  part  of  both  student  teachers  and  the  children  taught.  In 
too  many  teachers  colleges  with  too  small  training  schools,  student- 
teaching  ends  with  a  too  short  an  experience  in  the  teaching  a  single 
subject  to  a  diminutive  group  of  pupils  for  a  single  period.  It  is 
desirable  that  practice  be  extended  to  include  teaching  with  more 
complete  responsibility  for  a  longer  period  with  more  different  sub- 
jects and  more  different  activities  involved  in  teaching  each  subject. 
Student-teachers  who  are  preparing  for  teaching  in  the  elementary 
schools  should,  during  their  prenservice  education,  teach  more  than  a 
single  subject — preferably  three  or  four  subjects;  the  number  of 
subjects  should  whenever  feasible  be  enlarged  to  cover  the  entire 
curriculum. 
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Stone,  Cliff  W.  Standardized  Reasoning  Tests  and  Haw  to  Use 
Them.  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1921,  pp.  VI,  33. 

The  widespread  use  of  standard  tests  and  scales  for  survey  purposes 
has  been  rapidly  followed  by  the  use  of  these  means  of  measurement  of 
school  achievement  for  purposes  of  supervision  and  of  improvement 
of  teaching  by  means  of  diagnosis  and  by  better  motivation.  Those 
directing  surveys  have  had  little  difficulty  in  planning  means  for  the 
summary  and  representation  of  results  from  test  giving.  The  class- 
room teacher,  the  supervisor,  the  principal  and  the  superintendent 
have  not  always  been  so  fortunate.  To  assist  these  people  in  realizing 
the  full  possibilities  of  measurement  has  been  a  task  challenging 
much  time  and  effort. 

Dr.  Stone,  using  the  Standardized  Reasoning  Tests  in  Arithmetic 
as  an  example,  has  made  available  through  a  recent  publication  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  many  excellent  schemes  and 
suggestions  on  how  to  summarize  and  represent  scores.  Another 
needed  and  well-handled  feature  of  the  publication  is  the  suggestive 
section  on  "Utilizing  Results,"  in  which  are  outlined  the  possibilities 
of  utilizing  the  tests  under  discussion  with  concrete  devices  for  moving 
toward  these  possibilities. 

Sections  I  and  II  describe  the  tests  and  give  directions  and  sugges- 
tions for  giving  them.  The  tests  which  are  calculated  to  test  reasoning 
in  arithmetic  consist  of  twelve  problems  of  type  commonly  called 
"clothed"  or  "story"  problems.  Each  of  those,  while  involving 
certain  fundamental  arithmetical  operations,  also  involve  several 
steps  in  reasoning,  e.  g,,  whether  to  divide,  subtract,  or  add.  Reason- 
ing Test  I  is  familiar  to  many  interested  in  arithmetic  and  in  educa- 
tional measurements. 

The  test  in  fundamentals  is  also  reproduced  in  this  section.  This 
test,  however,  has  been  "so  modified  and  improved  by  Courtis  that 
it  has  been  replaced  by  his  series  B." 

The  offering  of  Test  II,  an  alternative  test,  adds  considerable  to 
the  utility  of  the  tests  which,  though  among  the  first  educational 
measurements  devised,  have  continued  to  enjoy  almost  exclusively 
the  field  in  reasoning  in  arithmetic. 

In  Section  III,  the  directions  for  scoring  the  tests  are  somewhat 
diflferent  from  the  ordinary  procedure.  Four  separate  plans  are 
described  for  survey  purposes: 
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1.  Crediting  only  correct  answers. 

2.  Scoring  only  the  reasoning  steps  counting  partial  solutions,  to 
be  used  for  supervision  and  diagnosis  where  the  individual  pupil  is 
under  examination  or  where  the  class  is  smaU. 

3.  Scoring  reasoning  steps  but  not  counting  partial  solutions  for 
diagnosis  and  supervision  of  larger  classes. 

4.  Scoring  for  accuracy  in  which  the  per  cent  of  problems  attempted 
which  are  reasoned  accurately  is  computed. 

These  suggestive  scoring  methods  serve  to  correlate  rational  pro- 
cedure of  methods  with  the  aim  of  the  testing.  In  all  but  the  last 
method  the  scores  are  determined  by  the  adding  the  determined 
problem  weights. 

Section  IV  sets  forth  the  standard  scores  for  the  different  scoring 
methods.  The  number  of  students  upon  whose  papers  these  stand- 
ards or  norms  are  based  is  sufficiently  large  for  very  valuable  compari- 
son, with  the  exception  of  the  case  of  the  fourth  scoring  method  where 
the  author  offers  frankly  provisional  norms. 

The  monograph  throughout  is  commendable  for  its  clearness  and 
for  the  appropriateness  and  number  of  illustrations  and  illustrative 
examples.  Certain  minor  criticisms  might  be  made.  In  one  place 
the  author  suggests  that  the  norms  for  reasoning  determined  by 
counting  partial  solutions  have  been  scored.  This  is  left  to  be  taken 
on  faith.  Again,  the  use  of  weights  very  likely  adds  nothing  to  the 
reliability  of  scores.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  these  tests, 
they  add  little  to  the  complexity  of  scoring. 

Those  responsible  for  tests  and  scales  in  various  fields  of  knowledge 
and  skill  would  rapidly  further  the  use  of  tests  and  scales  by  giving  to 
the  class  room  teacher  and  the  administrator  a  clear-cut  program  for 
complete  administration  of  their  particular  products.  Superintend- 
ents, principals,  and  teachers  who  have  experienced  difficulty  in 
representing  and  utilizing  results  from  standard  tests  of  all  sorts  may 
in  the  meantime  receive  considerable  and  practical  help  in  the  pages 
of  this  recent  publication. 

Harl  R.  Douglass. 
University  of  Oregon. 
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2.  American  History  and  GovemmerU.    Matthew  Page  Andrews. 
528  pages.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  lappincott  Co. 

3.  American  Citizens  and  Their  Oaifemment.    Kenneth  Colegrove. 
333  pages.    New  York:  The  Abingdon  Press. 

4.  Historical  Source  Book.    Hutton  Webster.    215  pages.    New 
York:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

5.  First  Book  in  United  States  History.    Waddy  Thompson.    412 
pages.    New  York:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

6.  Heroes  of  Progress.    Eva  March  Tappan.    263  pages.    New 
York:  Houghton  MiflUn  Company. 

Novel-readers  doubtless  look  upon  Mr.  Wells  as  a  natural  bom 
historian,  and  history-readers  as  naturaUy  regard  him  as  a  born 
story-teller.  Mr.  Wells  made  his  initial  reputation  by  his  work  in 
fiction.  In  later  years  he  has  become  ambitious  to  rank  as.  a  historian 
and  a  publicist.  His  imagination — and  he  was  always  an  exceedingly 
imaginative  fictionist — ^insists  on  asserting  itself  even  when  he  writes 
on  history  or  politics.  (1)  The  OvUine  of  History  is  a  product  that  can 
easily  be  over  praised,  and  it  can  as  easily  be  unfairly  condemned.  No 
truthful  critic  can  deny  that  it  is  a  monumental  work.  That  such  a 
gigantic  undertaking  should  have  its  flaws,  is  to  be  expected.  The 
very  voluminousness  of  the  product  seems  responsible  for  a  marked 
unevenness  in  the  style.  Portions  of  the  book  show  Mr.  Wells  at  his 
best  as  a  writer,  and  others  show  him  at  his  worse.  In  their  entirety, 
however,  the  volumes  are  entertaining  and  instructive.  Within  a 
thousand  pages,  the  author  attempts  to  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
history  from,  say  50,000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  to  date.  In 
undertaking  the  job,  the  writer  was  natiu'ally  biased,  and  his  bias 
asserts  itself  in  the  extended  space  he  gives  to  the  earliest  times, 
about  which  we  know  little  defimitely,  and  to  the  very  latest  times, 
about  which  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  express  seasoned  conclusions. 
On  the  whole  the  first  portion  of  the  book  is  unquestionably  the  more 
carefully  thought  out  and  the  more  cleverly  written.  Even  though 
the  reader  may  not  agree  with  aU  the  author's  speculations,  it  is 
doubtful  if  many  will  complete  the  first  book  without  having  gained 
something  in  the  way  of  larger  appreciation  for  the  earliest  periods  of 
history  in  their  bearing  upon  subsequent  events.  The  section  of  the 
book  that  is  devoted  to  modem  times  will  also  afford  the  reader  a 
concrete  picture  of  the  trend  of  progress  in  all  countries,  without 
necessitating  that  he  piece  together  data  gathered  from  miscellaneous 
sources.     That  part  of  the  Well's  text  shows  is  bias  is  perhaps  a  small 
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demerit  as  compared  with  his  performance  in  producing  a  remarkable 
panorama  of  the  world's  story. 

Mr.  Andrews,  who  has  to  his  credit  several  works  on  American 
history,  in  his  latest  offering  presents  what  he  doubtless  regards  as  a 
compromise  between  the  position  of  the  old-time  historian  who  gave 
thoi^t  primary  to  battles  and  explorations  and  the  more  modern 
historian  who  stresses  the  industrial  and  social  development  of  the 
country  as  of  equal,  if  not  major,  importance  to  the  military.  (2) 
American  History  and  Government  is  a  well-made  book.  The  text  is 
attractively  displayed,  and  on  the  whole  the  selection  of  illustrations 
shows  judgment  in  their  choice  and  high  printing  art  in  reproduction. 
The  text,  however,  offers  no  particular  distinction.  While  the  Andrews' 
book,  from  its  title,  might  be  supposed  to  cover  both  history  and  civics, 
it  gives  little  attention  to  the  later  subject;  on  the  other  hand.  Prof. 
Colegrove's  (3)  American  Citizens  and  Their  Oovemment,  although 
professedly  a  work  on  civics,  presents  an  unusually  rich  historical 
background.  At  a  time  when  the  activities  of  government,  both 
national  and  state,  are  being  diverted  into  new  fields,  it  is  desirable  to 
give  the  student  a  course  in  civics  that  wDl  not  only  cover  govern- 
mental practices  of  the  present,  but  will  look  into  their  origin  and  their 
initial  purpose.  Dr.  Colegrove  does  this  most  interestingly.  Perhaps 
the  largest  value  to  Webster's  (4)  Historical  Source  Book  comes  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  brought  to  date,  covering  the  work  of  the  Hague 
Peace  Conferences  and  also  the  move  to  establish  a  League  of  Nations. 
The  earlier  material,  although  well  presented,  is  about  the  same  matter 
that  has  been  used  in  the  older  sources  books.  (5)  First  Book  in  United 
States  History  and  (6)  Heroes  of  Progress  are  elementary  texts  contain- 
ing much  biographical  material  of  the  kind  most  readily  absorbed  by 
beginners  in  history. 
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EDUCATIONAL  DETERMIN][SM;  OR,  DEMOCRACY 

AND  THE  IQi 

WILLIAM  C.  BAGLEY 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uniyenity 

As  used  in  this  discussion,  educational  determinism  means  the 
attitude  of  mind  consequent  upon  the  conviction  or  the  assumption 
that  the  influence  of  education  is  very  narrowly  circumscribed  by  traits 
or  capacities  which,  for  each  individual,  are  both  innate  and  in  them- 
selves practically  unmodified  by  experience  or  training.  This  attitude 
is  no  new  thing;  within  the  past  ten  years,  however,  it  has  been  given 
an  emphatic  sanction  and  a  very  widely  extended  currency  by  the 
development  of  mental  measurements,  and  particularly  by  the 
hypothesis  of  ''general  intelligence"  which  has  been  brought  into  high 
relief  by  the  measurement  investigations.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
present  paper  to  show  that  the  sanction  which  mental  measurements 
apparently  give  to  educational  determinism  is  based,  not  upon  the 
facts  that  measurements  reveal,  but  upon  the  hypotheses  and  assump- 
tions that  the  development  of  the  measures  has  involved;  that  these 
hypothesis  and  assumptions  while  doubtless  justified  for  certain  pur- 
poses are  at  basis  questionable  in  the  last  degree;  and  that  the  present 
tendency  to  extend  them  ad  libitum  beyond  a  very  restricted  field  is 
fraught  with  educational  and  social  dangers  of  so  serious  and  far- 
reaching  a  character  as  to  cause  the  gravest  concern.  I  shall  also 
attempt  to  show  that,  even  if  the  assumptions  are  granted,  many  of 
the  fatalistic  inferences  drawn  from  the  data  in  hand  are  not  justified. 

I  wish  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have  no  personal  animus  in  this 
discussion.  For  the  notable  achievements  of  the  men  working  in  the 
field  of  mental  measurements  I  have  the  highest  respect  and  the 
warmest  admiration.    Many  of  these  men  have   been  extremely 

^  Paper  read  before  ^the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education,  Chicago, 
Feb.  27,  1922. 
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cautious  regarding  the  inferences  that  they  have  drawn  whether  from 
their  assumptions  or  from  their  fact6.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  are 
not  "determinists"  at  all,  and  would  in  no  case  be  subject  to  the 
criticisms  that  I  shall  apply  to  the  deterministic  theories.  Even  those 
who  are  radical  determinists  are  sincere  in  their  beliefs;  and  among 
them  are  men  so  keen  and  so  competent  that  it  is  with  the  greatest 
temerity  that  I  venture  to  challenge  the  validity  of  some  of  their 
conclusions.  Were  it  not  for  my  conviction  that  there  is  at  stake  a 
great  ideal — an  ideal  that  has  already  cost  more  in  terms  of  human 
striving  and  suffering  and  sacrifice  than  anything  else  in  this  world  of 
ours — were  it  not  for  this,  I  would  not  for  a  moment  presume  to  pit 
my  judgment  against  the  judgment  of  men  for  whom  I  have  a  respect 
that  amounts  in  many  cases  to  a  veneration. 

It  is  sincerely  with  this  attitude  that  I  proceed  to  the  tendencies 
of  present-day  educational  determinism  which  the  assumption  or 
hypothesis  of  native  "general  intelligence"  is  encouraging. 

In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  prove  that  I  am  not  attacking  a  man 
of  straw,  I  shall  present  documentary  evidence  showing  the  extent  to 
which  some  of  the  alleged  facts  and  interpretations  in  the  field  of 
intelligence  testing  have  been  generalized  in  fatalistic  conclusions. 
I  may  take  as  an  example  the  apparent  support  that  these  alleged 
facts,  and  interpretations  give  to  those  who  oppose  the  expenditure 
of  public  fimds  necessary  to  provide  on  a  imiversal  scale  education 
of  the  type  that  will  be  needed  if  the  ideals  of  democracy  are  to  be 
realized.  I  quote  from  an  editorial  in  the  January  issue  of  an  English 
educational  journal  : 

"Last  month  we  drew  attention  to  the  significance  of  Lord  Inch- 
cape's  observation  that  there  are  limitations  of  the  economic  useful- 
ness of  education.'  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  now  gone  one  better. 
It  has  made  the  discovery  (on  the  authority  of  Dr.  R.  R.  Rusk, 
Lecturer  on  Education  to  St.  Andrew's  University),  that  70  per  cent 
of  the  children  of  this  coimtry  will  never  develop  any  more  intelligence 
than  that  which  should  be  possessed  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and, 
consequently,  further  education  is  wasted  on  them?  Of  the  remaining 
30  'only  four  will  be  foimd  fit  to  take  an  Honoiu^  degree  at  the 
University.' 

"This  'discovery,'  the  result,  we  are  told,  of  psychological  tests 
made  on  children  in  America,  Germany  and  Scotland  (but  not  appar- 
ently in  England)  has  suggested  to  the  Pall  MaU's  correspondent  a 
method  whereby  'education  will  be  improved  and,  at  the  same  time, 
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expenditure  decreased.'  In  future  a  series  of  tests  applied  to  each 
child  between  the  ages  of  three  and  twelve  will  enable  the  authorities 
to  know  exactly  which  of  them  is  fit  for  further  continued  education; 
so  that  'a  great  economy  would  be  effected  through  the  removal  from 
school  of  a  large  nxmiber  of  dull  and  useless  children/  and  'better 
provision  would  be  made  to  develop  the  brain  of  the  super-normal 
child.'" 

I  may  also  refer  to  the  able  and  well-written  article  by  Mrs. 
Cornelia  James  Cannon  in  the  current  Atlantic  Monthly  as  indicating 
clearly  the  inferences  that  an  intelligent  lay  hiind  can  hardly  fail  to 
draw  from  the  published  reports  of  the  results  of  the  psychological 
tests  as  given  in  the  Army.  Mrs.  Cannon  after  a  careful  study  of 
this  and  other  measul^ment  literature  reaches  unquestionably  fatalistic 
conclusions  regarding  the  possibilities  of  education.  She  even  states 
that  the  evidence  apparently  justifies  the  inference  that  practically 
one  half  of  the  adult  population  of  our  country  are  to  be  classed  as 
morons. 

It  may  be  objected  that  both  of  these  cases  represent  the  interpreta- 
tions of  amateurs  in  this  field.  In  answer  I  quote  the  following  from 
an  editorial  in  one  of  the  two  leading  technical  journals  that  represent 
the  measurement  movement  in  this  coimtry: 

*'  Those  who  evince  a  given  degree  of  mentality  have  it  as  a  possession 
as  inherently  as  they  have  blue  eyes  or  Roman  noses.  Unconsciously 
the  school,  year  after  year,  sifts  through  meshes  of  larger  and  larger 
si^e  those  who  are  relatively  less  capable,  and  retains  those  whose 
endowments  mark  them  for  intellectual  success. 

"As  an  institution  devoted  to  preparing  the  young  for  more  com- 
plete living,  the  school  has  always  been  so  much  an  agency  of  selection 
that  it  is  a  question  whether  those  who  receive  its  benefits  are  as  much 
developed  as  they  are  certified  for  the  affairs  of  life."^ 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  conclusions  that  are  being  drawn  by  some 
of  the  professional  students  of  mental  measurements,  not  from  the 
facts  that  they  have  discovered,  but  from  the  assmnptions  that  they 
have  made.  May  I  follow  it  a  little  further?  What  is  this  thing 
called  mentality  which  is  here  stated  to  be  just  as  definitely  given  or 
withheld  by  heredity  as  are  blue  eyes  and  Roman  noses?  Eyes  and 
noses  are  anatomical  structures  the  determinants  of  which  are  fairly 
well  understood.  Mentality,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  clearly  not  an 
anatomical  structure,  but  a  function.    Even  as  a  function,  there  are 

^Journal  of  Educational  Research^  February,  1921. 
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the  widest  divergences  of  opinion  among  the  determinists  themselves 
as  to  just  what  it  does,  let  alone  what  it  is.  That  it  is  closely  bound  up 
with  the  anatomical  structure  that  we  call  the  nervous  system  we  all 
agree;  but  the  essential  elements  of  the  nervous  system  are  emphati- 
cally not  the  stable  and  unchangeable  kinds  of  structure  that  iris-pig- 
ment and  the  bones  of  the  nose  just  as  emphatically  are.  When  I 
began  the  study  of  psychology  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  I  was 
taught  that  the  degree  of  mentality  depended  upon  the  number  of 
nerve  cells  in  the  cerebral  cortex.  Fifteen  years  later,  we  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  differences  in  the  readiness  of  synaptic  connec- 
tions were  the  physiological  basis  of  differences  in  mentality.  In 
other  words  we  had  shifted  the  basis  from  an  anatomical  structure  to 
a  physiolo^cal  function.  Today  there  seems  to  be  a  possibility  that 
the  development  of  the  nervous  substance  and  the  readiness  of  synap- 
tic connections  depend  upon  the  stimulating  effect  of  hormones  which 
have  their  origin,  not  in  the  nervous  system  at  all,  but  in  certain 
glands,  notably  the  pituitary,  the  thyroid,  and  the  adrenals.  Thus 
mentality,  which  the  writer  just  cited  so  nonchalantly  and  yet  so 
authoritatively  identifies  with  a  pair  of  simple  anatomical  structures, 
is  clearly  not  a  structure  but  a  fimction;  and  to  the  best  of  our  know- 
ledge it  is  not  even  the  immediate  function  of  any  structure  or  set  of 
structures,  but  rather  the  end  function  of  intermediate  functions  of 
other  functions,  which  ultimately,  we  believe,  work  back  to  inter- 
locking groups  of  structures  through  a  maze  the  complexities  of 
which  have  so  far  baffled  every  effort  at  anal3rsis. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  an  obscurantist. 
Some  day  the  puzzle  will  be  solved.  But  what  we  know  already  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  discredit  any  such  artificial  simplification  as  is 
represented  by  this  crude  and  deceptive  analogy  between  degree  of 
mentality  and  blue  eyes. 

I  hesitate  to  say  that  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  determinist's  reasoning. 
I  am  convinced,  however,  that  many  if  not  most  of  the  fatalistic 
inferences  that  he  draws  from  his  postulates  are  equally  questionable. 
If  he  answers  that  in  this  particular  case  he  was  talking  in  words  of  one 
syllable  for  simple  folk,  let  me  follow  him  into  some  of  his  more 
fundamental  assumptions. 

These  may  be  illustrated  by  the  emphasis  that  he  continually 
places  upon  innate  traits  as  contrasted  with  educative  influences  in 
determining  human  character  and  human  achievement.  A  good 
example  is  the  implication  that  the  school  has  always  been  much 
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more  a  certifjring  agency  than  an  educating  agency.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  large  numbers  of  children  leave  school,  betimes  and  that 
some  of  these  leave  because  they  can  not  do  the  work  that  the  school 
demands,  but  this  is  very  far  from  saying  that  the  mentality  of 
those  who  remain  is  more  important  than  the  teaching  to  which 
they  are  subjected  in  determining  their  character  and  achievements. 
Mr.  Colvin,  in  his  very  sensible  discussion  of  intelligence  tests  in  the 
current  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, 
makes  this  statement:  ''The  brightest  European  child  reared  from 
birth  by  a  group  of  African  pigmies  would  appear  as  a  moron  or  worse 
if  later  transported  to  a  highly  civilised  and  cultured  environment." 
According  to  the  determinist,  however,  the  teacher  who  works  some 
of  the  most  important  of  these  miracles  of  transformation  is  only  a 
sort  of  rubber  stamp  to  certify  that  his  pupils  have  a  certain  amount  of 
native  intelligence.  Again  I  submit  that  the  determinist  has  come  to 
some  of  the  most  sweeping  of  his  conclusions  not  from  a  contemplation 
of  his  facts  but  through  an  a  priori  process  of  reasoning  from  his 
assumptions. 

Let  me  now,  with  due  humility,  examine  the  basic  assmnption  that 
underlies  the  whole  theory  of  mental  measurements.  Native  mental- 
ity or  native  intelligence,  the  determinist  himself  will  admit,  is  not 
directly  measured  by  the  tests.  What  is  measured?  Let  me  again 
quote  Mr.  Colvin: 

"  We  never  measure  iribom  intelligence;  we  always  measure  acquired 
inteUigencCy  but  we  infer  from  differences  in  acquired  intelligence, 
differences  in  native  endowment  when  we  compare  individuals  in  a 
group  who  have  had  common  experiences  and  note  the  differences  in  the 
attainment  of  these  individuals.*^     (Yearbook,  p.  19;  italics  in  original.) 

This,  then,  is  the  assumption  back  of  the  IQ  which  is  playing  so 
important  a  part  now  in  our  educational  programs  and  which  threatens 
to  overturn  the  entire  theory  and  practice  of  democratic  education. 
The  validity  of  mental  measurements  and  of  every  inference  that  is 
drawn  from  the  alleged  facts  that  the  measurements  have  disclosed 
is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  wiOi  respect  to  the  materials  of  the 
tests  the  environment,  the  experience,  the  education,  the  stimulation, 
and  the  inspiration  of  those  compared  have  been  identical.  We  have 
had  assumptions  in  science  before  this;  in  fact,  the  history  of  science  is 
largely  the  history  of  assumptions  and  hypotheses.  They  have  their 
place.  This  paHicular  assumption  has  its  place,  and  restricted  to  this 
place  I  grant  its  pragmatic  justification.    Generally  speaking,  its 
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justification  is  clearest  in  the  simplest  tests  which  detect  differences 
between  some  mentality  and  no  mentality  at  all.  As  we  pass  from 
the  lowest  to  the  higher  '^mental  ages/'  the  validity  of  the  assumption 
is  rapidly  weakened.  The  tests  even  then  measure  a  certain  ability 
or  group  of  abilities,  but  the  contributions  of  experience  become  so 
numerous  and  influential  and  these  vary  so  widely  even  among 
individuals  of  fairly  homogeneous  groups  that  it  is  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  contend  that  it  is  a  native  and  unmodified  factor  that  is 
being  measured.  Yet  this  contention  is  made  the  basis  of  sweeping 
conclusions  regarding  what  education  can  or  cannot  do.  If  the 
determinist  claims  scientific  validity  for  these  extensions  of  his  theory 
I  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  no  theory  in  the  whole  history 
of  science  has  been  based  on  a  group  of  assiunptions  so  questionable. 
Let  us  see  how  the  determinist  abuses  his  assumptions.  On  the 
basis  of  tests  which  admittedly  measure  the  influence  of  experience 
he  argues  back  to  a  hypothetical  factor  which,  far  from  having  isolated, 
he  has  never  clearly  defined.  The  closest  that  he  has  come  to  a  satis- 
factory definition  is  to  call  this  factor  ''ability  to  learn."  He  then 
by  an  act  of  pure  imagination  reads  out  of  the  product  everjrthing  that 
experience,  education,  and  training  have  contributed.  He  has  had 
1^0  notion  how  much  they  have  contributed  or  where  their  contribution 
stops.  Within  a  month  he  has  been  confronted  with  the  conclusion, 
based  upon  the  very  statistical  methods  upon  which  he  himself  has 
relied  that  no  less  than  fifty-four  per  cent  of  whatever  it  is  that  is 
measured  as  native  intelligence  turns  out  to  be  the  result  of  experience 
and  training.  And  yet  his  confidence  in  his  earlier  inferences  seems 
to  be  unshaken.  He  makes  some  confident  statements  about  the 
residue  that  he  calls  mentality  or  native  intelligence.  He  says  that  it 
is  innate,  a  conclusion  with  which,  granting  all  of  his  previous  assump- 
tions, it  would  be  difficult  to  quarrel;  and  he  sometimes  implies  that  it 
is  a  unit  character.  He  concludes  that  it  can  never  be  essentially 
modified  by  the  experiences  which  he  has  assumed  that  it  has  acted 
upon  and  the  products  of  which  constitute  his  only  measure  for  the 
thing  itself.  He  is  apparently  convinced  that  it  grows  just  as  anatomi- 
cal organs  grow  from  birth  to  a  very  definite  point  that  varies  among 
individuals,  but  for  most  people  a  point  fairly  early  in  life,  at  which 
point  like  anatomical  structures  it  ''stops  short  never  to  grow  again.'' 
This  point,  which  seems  to  be  almost  purely  hypothetical,  has  jiimped 
back  and  forth  over  the  chronological  ages  between  13  and  18  like  a 
veritable  grasshopper,  displacing  by  several  degrees  at  each  jump  the 
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IQ's  of  all  individuals  who  have  passed  the  age  in  question.  But 
whenever  the  growth  stops,  whenever  this  hypothetical  native  men- 
tality matures,  there  suddenly  appears  an  abrupt  restriction  of  the 
further  educational  possibilities  of  the  great  masses  of  people.  Its 
essential  nature  for  these  people  never  changes;  whatever  it  is,  they 
have  so  much  of  it  and  no  more.  For  the  chosen  few,  however,  further 
education  is  not  only  a  possibility  but  the  very  hope  of  civilization. 
By  this  time  the  factor,  which  originally  was  ability  to  learn  or  ''take 
education,"  has  become  ability  to  ''deal  in  abstractions."  A  little 
later,  through  some  alchemy,  it  becomes  "initiative"  or  ability  to 
solve  new  problems.  Finally,  it  emerges  into  a  full-blown  capacity 
for  "leadership." 

Armed  with  this  simple  formula,  the  determinist  now  starts  out 
to  make  over  education.  And  this  leads  me  to  another  tendency  in 
the  inferences  that  he  draws  from  his  assumptions.  I  quote  from  a 
book  on  intelligence  published  in  1919: 

"The  relative  permanency  of  the  IQ  enables  us  to  predict  with 
some  degree  of  approximation  the  mental  level  a  child  will  attain  by  a 
given  age."  "Facts  have  been  presented  which  show  that  the  limits 
of  a  child's  educabiUty  can  be  fairly  predicted  by  means  of  mental 
tests  given  in  the  first  school  year.  By  repeated  tests  these  limits  can 
be  determined  accurately  enough  for  all  practical  purposes  by  the 
end  of  the  ehild's  fifth  or  sixth  school  year.  This  early,  at  least, 
vocational  training  and  vocational  guidance  should  begin^". 

We  have  here  a  clear  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  determinist 
to  limit  the  general  education  of  a  presumably  large  proportion  of 
children  to  what  can  be  given  in  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  school 
life. 

What  is  meant  by  the  "limits  of  a  child's  educability?"  Does 
this  imply  the  point  at  which  the  hypothetical  factor  called  native 
mentaUty  or  native  intelligence  stops  growing?  Assuming  that  this 
is  the  meaning,  are  all  channels  of  education  then  permanently 
closed?  The  determinist  will  say.  No;  not  that.  But,  he  will  insist, 
all  channels  of  inteUectiud  education  are  essentially  closed  to  large 
numbers  of  people  when  certain  predictable  limits  have  been  reached. 

Personally  I  venture,  again  with  due  humility,  to  suggest  that, 
even  granting  his  hypotheses,  the  determinist  has  not  taken  into 
account  all  of  the  possibilities.    Suppose  we  assume  the  definite  and 

^Terman,  L.  M.:  "The  Intelligence  of  School  Children/'  Boeton,  1919,  pp. 
157-158;  p.  2e9. 
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limited  endowment  of  mentality  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  determin- 
ist's  inferences.  Are  there  not  clearly  two  kinds  of  mental  growth 
that  may  be  predicated?  One  is  the  natm*al  growth  of  the  capacity 
from  birth  to  the  time  when  it  stops  increasing  in  magnitude  or  power 
or  ability  or  ''grasp/'  or  whatever  it  is  that  comprises  its  prime  essen- 
tial. But  all  this  time  it  is  busy  acquiring  experiences  by  the  very 
assimxptions  that  the  measurements  involve.  When  it  has  reached 
this  maximmn  does  it  suddenly  cease  to  function?  And  is  not  the 
growth  that  takes  place  thereafter  essentially  ''mental"  growth?  If 
you  agree,  let  us  call  that  kind  of  growth  for  the  sake  of  the  contrast, 
"horizontal"  growth,  and  let  us  call  the  natural  growth  of  the  func- 
tion itself,  "vertical"  growth.  Now  for  the  sake  of  the  argument 
I  will  grant  that  vertical  growth  is  limited  if  you  will  grant  that  the 
possibilities  of  horizontal  growth  are  essentially  limitless. 

I  should  like  to  continue  this  figure  a  little  further.  What  do  we 
mean  by  irUeUectual  growth,  for  here  I  wish  emphatically  to  assert, 
the  great  issne  lies.  By  intellectual  growth  the  determinist  means, 
I  am  sure,  increased  capacity  for  dealing  with  experience  in  those 
compact  forms  that  we  call  abstractions,  abstract  ideas,  or  concepts — 
the  materials,  in  short,  of  those  processes  that  we  call  conceptional 
thinking.  Is  this  kind  of  growth  possible  on  these  horizontal  levels? 
What  are  the  facts  in  the  case?  Take  a  man  whom  you  would  find 
by  your  measurements  to  be  of  average  or  even  somewhat  below- 
average  mentality — the  "common  man,"  in  short —  the  Homo  vbiquu 
tus  whose  educational  d^portunities  I  am  attempting  to  safeguard. 
Take  this  man  in  his  daily  business.  Does  he  not  grow  in  his  power 
to  deal  abstractly  with  problems  as  he  becomes  increasingjiy  funiliar 
with  them?  I  assert  most  emphatically  that  he  does.  I  further 
assert  that  with  the  proper  kind  of  instruction  he  can  be  taught  to  deal 
with  many  of  the  abstract  problems  that  the  determinist  has  in  mind 
when  he  proposes  to  exclude  everyone  except  the  high  IQ's  from  the 
privileges  of  secondary  and  higher  education.  The  question  as  to 
whether  society  can  profitably  undertake  such  an  educational  enter- 
prise I  shall  consider  in  a  moment  when  I  shall  prove  to  you  that 
society  either  must  undertake  it  or  perish. 

Before  considering  that  problem,  however,  I  wish  to  dwell  a  little 
on  this  cool  proposal  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats  at  the  close 
of  the  sixth  school  year.  With  the  constancy  or  persistence  of  the 
IQ  still  in  doubt  the  edict  has  gone  forth  that,  "for  all  practical  pur- 
poses," it  is  safe  to  predict  a  child's  future  at  the  age  of  twelve.    It  is 
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''safe,"  in  other  words,  to  stamp  a  twelve-year  old  child  with  the  brand  of 
permanent  inferiority.  It  is  ''safe"  to  neglect  the  broader  education 
of  mediocre  and  dull  children,  to  let  them  be  satisfied  with  a  narrow 
specific  training  that  will  fit  them  only  for  routine  work,  and  to  reserve 
the  higher  privileges  for  the  "gifted"  children.  With  his  instruments 
of  selection  admittedly  faulty,  with  his  measures  thtat  measure  some- 
thing that  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  define,  the  determinist  proposes 
this  pohcy  and  seeks  to  justify  his  proposal  on  the  high  grounds  of 
social  wdfare  and  especially  of  sociid  progress.  May  I  observe 
that  the  high  grounds  of  social  welfare  and  social  progress  furnish  the 
physician  a  much  better  justification  for  letting  the  weak  die  than 
they  furnish  the  teacher  for  abetting  the  determinist's  policy?  The 
analogy  has  some  useful  lessons.  The  determinist  talks  loudly  about 
his  "facts."  The  facts  with  which  the  physician  was  long  familiar 
would  have  justified  him  in  the  belief  that  the  development  of  his  art, 
by  preventing  the  elimination  of  the  weak,  would  work  toward  the 
deterioration  of  the  race.  But  the  physician  knew  that  all  the  facts 
were  not  in — ^and  pending  further  light  on  so  important  a  matter  he 
trusted  to  his  ideals.  He  went  right  on  developing  his  art  and  saving 
human  liyes  without  stopping  to  ask  whether  society  would  not  the 
better  profit  by  their  extermination.  And  with  what  result?  The 
average  life  space  has  been  increased,  misery  and  suffering  have  been 
reduced,  and  if  there  is  any  evidence  that  the  human  species  has 
deteriorated  under  this  humane  ideal,  it  has  not  as  yet  been 
presented. 

I  submit  that  the  facts  are  not  yet  all  in  with  respect  to  this  crucial 
problem  which  the  determinist  has  essayed  to  solve  out  of  hand  and 
almost  overnight,  and  I  further  submit  that  hypotheses  based  on  so 
confused  a  mass  of  facts  as  those  already  available  should  be  held  in 
abeyance  were  they  ten  times  as  plausible  as  are  the  determinist's 
theories  of  today. 

I  come  now  to  the  most  fundamental  tendency  of  the  theories 
which  the  determinist  has  constructed,  again  not  on  the  basis  of  his 
facts,  but  upon  the  basis  of  his  assumptions.  I  refer  to  the  inevitable 
application  of  his  inferences,  with  all  of  their  questionable  logic,  to  the 
theory  of  democracy  and  to  the  ideals  of  democratic  education. 

Here  the  professional  writers  are  fairly  wary  and  circumspect. 
They  are  not  anti-democratic.  Far  from  it;  only  democracy  does  not 
mean  what  most  people  have  believed.  Intelligence  is  not  everything, 
they  assure  us;  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  innate  traits  that  condition 
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achievement.  A  person  may  have  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and 
still  be  a  failure  in  life;  or  he  may  succeed  on  a  fairly  slender  margin. 
Of  late,  too,  the  determinist  has  discovered  that  the  inescapable 
differences  in  native  intelligence  fit  in  admirably  with  our  industrial 
development.  If  automatic  machinery  provides  gainful  occupation 
for  the  predetermined  hmnan  automaton,  the  evils  that  Mr.  Pound 
and  others  have  conjured  up  regarding  the  Iron  Man  of  modem 
industry  become  of  trifling  significance.  I  have  not  yet  seen  this 
suggestion  extended  from  modem  industry  to  modern  art,  but  it 
might  well  be.  I  refer  not  chiefly  to  futuristic  painting  or  to  free 
verse,  but  to  the  modem  universal  drama  of  the  screen  where,  more 
emphatically  even  than  in  modem  industry,  the  moron  seems  to  have 
come  at  last  into  a  real  kingdom. 

Equity  of  opportimity,  then,  is  the  only  real  democracy  according 
to  the  determinist.  Give  every  child  opportunity,  he  says — oppor- 
tunity to  develop  precisely  as  his  original  nature  dictates — ^this  one 
into  an  artisan,  that  one  into  an  artist;  this  one  into  a  machine  opera^ 
tive,  that  one  into  a  '^ captain  of  industry;"  this  one  into  a  clerk,  that 
one  into  a  ''merchant  prince;"  this  one  into  a  teacher,  that  one  into 
an  "educator."  The  determinist  is  very  skeptical  about  the  possi- 
bility of  teaching  some  lessons;  but  he  apparently  has  no  doubt  that 
one  lesson  can  be  effectively  and  universally  taught.  Every  man,  he"^ 
nonchalantly  assumes,  can  be  tat^ght  to  know  his  own  place,  appreciate  J 
his  own  limitations,  and  mind  his  own  business.  ^ 

But  if  the  professional  determinist  is  very  careful  to  assiure  us 
that  his  hypothesis  are  not  at  all  anti-democratic  in  their  tendencies, 
this  is  not  true  of  at  least  one  lay  student  of  the  problem.  Mrs. 
Cannon,  in  the  article  already  referred  to,  frankly  entitles  her  discus- 
sion "Democracy  in  Question:  American  Misgivings."  Personally 
we  prefer  this  frankness  to  any  attempt  to  camouflage  the  issue  with 
finely  spun  distinctions  between  equalities  and  equities.  No  one 
could  ask  for  a  more  straightforward  statement  than  the  following 
quotation  represents: 

"Nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  the  differences  in  ability  to 
take  education  are  as  extreme  sis  the  differences  in  intelligence  itself.  .   . 

"The  subjects  basic  to  a  civilized  community  life  must  be  given 
alike  to  all:  the  three  R's,  some  knowledge  of  the  ideals  of  a  form  of 
government  such  as  ours,  and  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizen 
ship  therein.  But  beyond  the  earlier  ages  of  education,  is  not  the 
community  entitled  to  a  pretty  rigorous  policy  of  selection?  .    .   . 
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In  any  country,  is  not  education  necessarily  a  process  of  establishing 
a  group  trained  for  greater  responsibilities  than  the  average?  .   .   . 

'' .  .  .  Educational  processes  are  helpless  in  the  face  of  native 
incapacity.  Not  more  than  a  pint  can  be  poured  into  a  pint  receptacle. 
.  .  .  For  our  own  sakes  we  must  select  our  best  for  the  types  of 
training  that  demand  a  high  order  of  ability.''^ 

It  is  salutary  to  look  the  problem  thus  squarely  in  the  face.  If 
the  determinist  is  right,  the  ideal  of  democracy  is  wrong;  the  forces 
that  have  resulted  in  a  democratic  social  order  are  forces  of  social 
involution  and  not  of  social  evolution;  the  educational  aims  and  ideals 
that  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  this  social  involution  and  which 
have  assumed  the  possibility  of  insuring  a  certain  kind  of  equality 
among  hmnankindy  are  a  tragic,  even  a  ghastly,  mistake.  The 
determinist  talks  loudly  and  frequently  about  wanting  the  truth.  If 
he  is  righti  this  is  the  truth  and  he  should  not  try  to  evade  it. 

Let  us  come  then  to  the  real  issue;  namely,  the  need  of  democracy 
for  a  high  level  of  trained  and  informed  intelligence  as  a  basis  for 
collective  judgment  and  collective  action.  We  cannot  dodge  this 
issue  by  saying  that  those  who  cannot  readily  'Hake"  this  kind  of 
education  may  take  some  other  kind  that  is  far  better  for  them  indi- 
vidually. This  may  be  true  but  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  by  calling 
it  democratic.  It  is  not  democracy  as  a  theory  but  as  a  stupendous 
fact  that  education  must  consider.  The  develapmeni  of  democracy, 
has  been  unquestionably  toward  the  devation  of  the  common  man  to  a 
position  of  supreme  collective  control.  Within  a  centiuy  in  oui^  own 
country,  the  franchise  has  been  made  universal.  Our  government 
is  a  representative  government  in  form;  in  fact,  it  is  coming  every  day 
closer  to  a  t3rpe  of  direct  government  controlled  by  the  great  masses  of 
the  people.  It  is  this  variety  of  democracy  that  has  lately  spread 
through  the  world.  It  is  this  variety  of  democracy  that  was  imperiled 
in  1914  and  saved  in  1918.  It  cannot  now  he  a  question  of  going  hack 
to  an  earlier  form  of  social  control.  It  is  now,  as  it  has  never  been 
before,  a  ''race  between  education  and  annihilation."  If  education 
is  to  save  civilization  it  must  lift  the  common  man  to  new  levels — and 
not  so  much  to  new  levels  of  industrial  efficiency  as  to  new  levels  of 
thinking  and  feeling. 

What  has  the  determinist  to  propose  in  place  of  this  program? 
He  would  apply  his  intelligence  tests  to  discover  the  future  leaders. 
Having  thus  selected  them  in  advance  he  would  give  them  every 

^  Atlantic  Monthly,  February,  1922,  p.  155. 
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advantage  and  stimulus  to  turn  their  native  abilities  to  the  benefit 
of  society. 

I  shidl  not  dwell  upon  perfectly  obvious  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
this  solution.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  an  intellectual  aristocracy 
is  just  as  reprehensible  as  is  an  aristocracy  based  upon  family  or  upon 
wealth  and  perhaps  even  more  likely  to  arouse  the  resentment  of  the 
''common  man."  Nor  shall  I  worry  much  over  the  contention  that 
the  future  ''leaders"  whom  the  determinist  would  select  now  and 
train  for  their  future  responsibilities  should  have  such  training  in 
order  to  sensitize  them  to  the  responsibilities  that  they  must  assume. 
With  no  fear  of  contradiction,  I  can  aflirm  that  the  safest  guarantee 
of  sincere  and  responsible  leadership  lies  in  a  level  of  informed  intelli* 
gence  among  the  rank  and  file  that  will  enable  the  common  man  to 
choose  his  leaders  wisely,  scrutinize  their  programs  with  sagacity, 
and,  in  the  pungent  slang  of  the  day,  tell  them  "where  to  get  off" 
when  they  go  wrong. 

The  proposal  to  apply  the  intelligence  tests  in  selecting  at  an 
early  age  those  who  are  to  be  the  later  leaders  of  the  nation  has  received 
a  sanction,  and  in  my  humble  judgment  a  most  specious  sanction,  from 
the  unquestioned  success  of  the  tests  in  the  Army.  In  picking  out 
the  men  who  are  better  able  than  their  fellows  to  learn  new  duties 
quickly,  tests  which  measure  this  capacity  have  an  obvious  value.  In 
how  far  these  men  owed  their  superiority  to  inmate  traits  and  in  how 
far  to  education,  we  have  now  no  certain  means  of  knowing,  although 
the  determinist  is  as  usual  cocksure  that  education  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  to  argue  from  the  situation  in  the  Army 
to  the  situation  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  overlooks  a  very  important 
difference.  The  personnel  of  the  Army  does  not  choose  its  own  leaders; 
the  personnel  of  the  nation  does.  The  personnel  of  the  Army  does 
not  pass  final  judgment  on  the  plans  and  policies  that  the  Army  seeks 
to  realize;  the  personnel  of  the  nation  does.  If  a  generation  hence  we 
were  to  engage  in  a  war  and  if  our  army  at  that  time  were  to  be 
democratically  organized,  choosing  its  own  leaders  and  formulating 
its  own  policies,  plans,  and  campaigns,  what  would  be  the  best  way 
to  get  ready  for  that  war?  I  venture  a  Yankee  guess  that,  if  we 
loved  our  country,  we  would  move  Heaven  and  Earth  to  give  the  rank 
and  file  of  that  future  Army  all  the  information,  all  of  the  training 
in  thinking,  all  of  the  bases  for  a  wise  selection  and  a  keen  evaluation 
of  leadership,  that  we  could  find  and  organize,  and  we  would  mobilise 
all  of  the  teaching  talent  that  we  could  discover  and  train  and  develop 
it  with  an  earnestness  and  a  lavishness  heretofore  undreamed  of. 
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There  is,  however,  a  factor  connected  with  this  matter  of  ''leader- 
ship" that  merits  the  most  serious  attention.  The  qualities  that 
make  for  democratic  leadership,  far  from  being  exclusively  intellec- 
tual qualities,  are  not  even  predominantly  so.  They  are  rather 
''human"  qualities,  such  as  S3rmpathy,  tact,  humor,  and  sociability, 
and  "moral"  qualities,  such  as  integrity,  persistence,  courage,  industry, 
and  loyalty.  Men  and  women  of  average  or  below-average  mentality 
may  possess  these  qualities  in  such  abundance  that  they  become 
leaders  inevitably.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  society  that 
these  men  and  women  be  prepared  through  education  for  the  responsi- 
bilities that  will  devolve  upon  them  whether  they  will  or  no.  One 
of  the  best  known,  most  successful,  and  most  highly  respected  men 
in  the  world  today  is  prevented  from  doing  his  maximiun  for  the 
common  good  because  he  lacks  the  background  that  a  high-school 
education  could  have  furnished.  He  has  moral  and  personal  qualities 
clearly  unexcelled  by  any  man  in  our  national  history  except  Lincoln 
but  he  apparently  has  lacked  Lincoln's  ability  to  make  up  for  early 
educational  deficiencies  through  private  study.  In  the  face  of  a 
tragedy  like  this  are  we  to  indorse  a  policy  that  would  deliberately  choose 
the  future  leaders  of  our  people  on  the  basis  of  native  mentality  alone? 

Now  we  hope  not  to  have  another  great  war;  and  if  we  do  we  shall 
probably  not  fight  it  with  an  army  such  as  I  have  described.  But 
our  people  tomorrow,  a  year  from  tomorrow,  ten  years  from  tomorrow 
will  be  facing  and  trying  to  solve  problems  compared  with  which  the 
greatest  military  campaign  is  child's  play.  And  those  problems  must 
be  solved  under  the  guidance  of  leaders  chosen  by  the  rank  and  file 
and  through  programs  that  are  constantly  subject  to  evaluation,  to 
revision,  and  to  rejection  by  the  rank  and  file.  And  yet  because  some 
difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  preparing  the  great  masses  of  the 
people  to  interpret  these  problems  intelligently  the  determinist 
proposes  to  chuck  overboard  the  democratic  ideal  of  education;  to 
substitute  a  deceptive  "equity  of  opportunity"  for  a  whole-hearted 
effort  to  bring  the  masses  of  our  children  up  to  a  reasonable  intellectual 
standard,  and  to  devote  educational  efforts  to  the  training  of  leaders 
the  great  majority  of  whom,  under  an  ignorante  lectorate,  would  fall  to  a 
quick  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  demagogue  and  the  political  machine. 

The  determinist's  skepticism  of  the  influence  of  education  reminds 
one  of  the  dilemma  in  which  dialectic  left  the  Greek  philosophers  with 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  motion.  If  a  body  is  to  move  from  position 
A  to  position  B  through  intervening  space,  it  must  first  traverse  half 
the  distance;  but  before  it  can  do  that,  it  must  traverse  half  of  this  first 
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half;  before  that,  it  must  traverse  half  of  the  quarter;  and  so  on  through 
the  infinite  halvings  of  the  endless  remainders.  How  in  the  world, 
then,  is  a  body  ever  to  get  started?  We  are  told  that  this  problem 
remained  unsolved  for  a  matter  of  two  thousand  years  or  more. 
There  is  no  record,  however,  that  bodies  remained  patiently  motion- 
less until  the  theoretical  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  movement  had 
been  removed. 

The  clear  tendency  of  educational  determinism,  is  to  leave  us  with 
a  negative  philosophy  of  education — a  collection  of  statements  regard* 
ing  those  things  that  the  school  simply  cannot  do.  That  it  can  do 
anything  except  certify  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  inmate 
abilities  seems  about  as  impossible  from  the  point  of  view  of  this 
philosophy  as  movement  was  to  the  old  dialecticians.  And  yet,  as 
we  have  suggested,  bodies  actually  went  on  moving  in  spite  of  the 
theoretical  bonds  that  held  them  stationary.  And  in  spite  of  the 
educational  determinist,  boys  and  girls  on  all  but  the  very  low  or 
subhuman  intelligence  levels  learn  with  varying  degrees  of  rapidity 
some  extremely  difficult  and  involved  skills,  such  as  reading,  writing, 
and  computation,  and  master  with  more  or  less  anguish  of  soul  some 
fairly  abstract  conceptions  like  the  form  and  motions  of  the  earth, 
the  principle  that  taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny,  and  the 
various  complicated  notions  about  money  that  is  paid  for  the  use  of 
money.  Causes  and  explanations  that  the  brightest  minds  sought  for 
in  vain  during  long  generations  and  which  were  finally  laid  bare  only 
through  the  most  laborious  researches  of  the  keenest  intellects  are  now 
comprehended  with  tolerable  clarity  not  only  by  superior  minds  of  the 
race  but  Uterally  by  the  multitudes.  Natural  laws  that  a  Galileo,  a 
Newton,  a  Helmholtz,  and  a  Darwin  were  alone  competent  initially  to 
grasp  and  formulate  are  now  made  the  possession  of  vast  niunbers 
of  men  and  women.  The  nuances  of  human  character  that  first 
required  a  Shakespeare  for  their  detection  and  portrayal  can  now  be 
recognized  and  acted  upon  by  the  common  man. 

I  make  no  absiurd  claim  that  if  I  teach  a  common  man  the  principle 
of  gravitation,  let  us  say,  I  am  making  the  common  man  equal  to 
Newton  in  originality,  acumen,  alertness,  or  whatever  other  qualities 
made  Newton  one  man  perhaps  in  a  thousand  million.  I  do  maintain 
that  I  have  enabled  this  conmion  man  to  participate  in  a  very  real 
measiure  in  the  experiences  of  one  of  the  most  gifted  men  of  all  time; 
I  maintain  that  I  have  given  hime  on  control  over  his  environment 
equal  in  a  substantial  way  to  that  which  this  gifted  man  himself 
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possessed;  and  I  maintain  that  in  reeped  of  this  poeseeeion  I  have 
made  this  common  man  the  equal  of  all  others  who  possess  it.  There 
are  undoubtedly  some  men  who  could  never  grasp  the  principle  in 
question,  but  I  should  wish  to  refine  my  teaching  processes  far  more 
than  teaching  processes  have  yet  been  refined  before  reaching  any 
fatalistic  conclusions  as  to  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn. 

I  have  spent  much  time  in  reflecting  upon  the  meaning  of  those 
alleged  differences  in  native  mentality  that  spread  themselves  so 
symmetrically  over  the  frequency  surface,  and  which  are  so  con- 
veniently translated  into  the  numerical  scale  of  intelligence.  In  order 
to  be  sure  that  I  should  not  misinterpret  the  imphcations  of  this  scale 
I  asked  a  recognised  authority  in  the  field  of  measurements  certain 
questions  regarding  the  scale  in  common  use.  I  asked  first  whether 
the  mode  clustered  about  IQ  100.  He  replied  that  it  did.  Homo 
vbiquiiue,  it  seems,  ranges  from  about  85  to  115  on  this  scale.  Taking 
a  common  man  at  100,  I  asked  where  the  idiot  would  fall.  I  was 
told  that  40  is  a  fairly  low  point.  In  answer  to  another  inquiry,  I 
was  confirmed  in  my  belief  that  the  IQ  160  represents  the  bright  and 
alert  individual  that  we  find  occasionally  among  our  fellowmen.  I 
then  asked  this  question,  ''Is  the  common  man  separated  from  this 
bright  and  alert  fellow  by  the  same  chasm  that  separates  him  (the 
common  man)  from  the  idiot?"  The  reply  was,  "Yes;  the  differences 
are  the  same,  but  they  are  not  so  visible  in  the  former  case."  Now 
this  ''low  visibility"  oddly  enough  is  the  illumination  of  a  glorious 
light.  Certainly  the  common  man  is  separated  from  the  idiot  by 
an  impassable  gulf;  yet  to  even  the  most  brilliant  of  his  fellows  he  is 
bound  by  a  thousand  ties. 

Grant  differences  in  native  mentalty?  Certainly;  such  differences 
are  inevitable.  It  is  not  their  existence  but  their  meaning  that  we 
are  concerned  with.  What  the  determinist  has  forgotten  is  that 
resemblances  in  ideas,  ideals,  aspirations  and  standards  may  and  do 
unite  men  by  bonds  that  are  vastly  more  niunerous  and  significant  than 
are  the  differences  in  native  endowment  that  would  otherwise  pull  them 
apart. 

The  great  mistake  of  the  determinist  has  been  to  confine  his  think- 
ing to  organic  evolution;  he  thinks  only  of  the  forces  and  factors  that 
governed  progress  from  the  dawn  of  life  to  the  dawn  of  mind.  He 
forgets  that  with  the  dawn  of  mind  new  forces  were  let  loose  which 
transformed  the  entire  character  and  course  of  progress.  He  forgets 
that  with  the  dawn  of  language  still  other  forces  were  let  loose — for 
from  that  time  on  the  common  man  was  able  to  share  the  thoughts 
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and  feelings  of  tbe  most  gifted  of  his  immediate  fellows.  He  forgets 
how  this  great  force  of  common  experience  was  immeasurably  broad- 
ened and  strengthened  by  the  art  of  writing  and  the  art  of  printing 
which  made  it  possible  for  the  common  man  not  only  to  enter  into 
the  experience  of  his  immediate  fellows,  but  almost  literally  to  stand 
upon  the  shoulders  of  all  the  tall  and  sun*crowned  men  who  had  gone 
before.  He  forgets  that  the  development  of  the  universal  school  is 
the  latest  act  in  this  great  drama  of  social  evolution.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  the  school  cannot  increase  the  sum  total  of  mentality,  but 
can  and  does  increase  the  sum  total  of  trained  and  informed  intelli- 
gence. There  are  indeed,  many  good  reasons  for  beUeving  that  the 
general  level  of  native  mentality  has  not  been  raised  significantly 
during  the  entire  period  of  recorded  history — but  something  has 
surely  been  happening  during  those  six  or  seven  thousand  years. 

Personally  I  have  still  to  be  convinced  that  this  process  of  social 
evolution  will  disappoint  the  world  in  its  rich  promise  to  bring  human- 
kind into  a  real  brotherhood.  What  education  has  already  done  is 
only  a  feeble  portent  of  what  education  can  and  will  do  as  its  forces 
become  better  organized  and  more  keenly  alive  to  their  tremendous 
possibilities  and  their  tremendous  responsibilities.  If  I  have  seemed 
not  to  be  cognizant  of  the  great  services  which  intelligence  measure- 
ments have  already  rendered  and  of  the  still  greater  services  that  they 
will  render  in  the  future,  it  is  very  far  from  my  design.  For  everything 
that  is  positive  and  constructive  in  their  teachings  there  wiU  always 
be  a  warm  welcome.  For  whatever  they  have  to  present  that  is 
negative  and  destructive  they  must  clearly  assmne  the  burden  of 
proof.  We  should  be  false  to  our  trust,  false  to  our  ideals,  if  we  did 
not  take  and  hold  this  position.  The  truth  we  must  all  face,  bitter 
though  it  may  be — but  we  have  a  right  to  be  sure  that  it  is  true  before 
we  are  asked  to  swallow  the  pill. 

The  determinist  admits  that  skillful  and  devoted  teachers  can 
do  something  even  with  morons.  As  I  watch  these  teachers  at  their 
work  it  is  not  what  they  cannot  do  that  impresses  me,  it  is  rather  the 
miracles  that  their  consummate  art  enables  them  to  perform.  I  have 
seen  dull  eyes  Ughted  with  a  momentary  gleam  of  intelligence.  It 
was  a  little  light  in  a  world  of  darkness.  But  grant  just  that  little 
light  glowing  with  rapidly  increasing  intensity  as  we  go  up  the  intelli- 
gence scale,  and  my  case  is  won.  A  little  more  Ught  for  the  comm6n 
man  this  year,  next  year,  a  hundred  years  from  now  and  the  battle 
for  humanity,  for  democracy,  and  for  brotherhood  is  won. 
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WHAT'S  WRONG  WITH  THE  SCHOOLS^ 

DAVID  SNEDDEN 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


There  are  many  things  that  are  wrong  with  our  schools  today;  and 
there  are  many  things  that  are  right.  Our  systems  of  education,  like 
our  systems  of  government,  our  systems  of  medicine,  and  our  systems 
of  economic  production,  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  evolution.  In  some 
respects,  and  in  spite  of  much  good  will  and  strenuous  effort,  that 
evolution  has  gone  wrong.  It  can  be  shown  that  education,  like 
agriculture  or  national  defence,  is,  in  some  of  its  phases,  not  so  much 
wrong  as  simply  retarded.  In  some  other  phases,  however,  it  suffers, 
as  do  sometimes  politics  based  on  political  science,  from  excess  of 
so-called  progressiveness. 

Probably  the  most  prolific  source  of  ''wrong  ideas"  regarding 
education  today  are  the  persistent  efforts  of  friends  and  foes  alike 
to  find  and  to  use  catchwords,  inclusive  formuke,  and  undefined 
generalizations  as  means  of  doing  battle  for  their  hobbies  or  against 
their  pet  antipathies.  In  a  democracy  where  all  men  are  assured 
equal  opportunities  to  think,  speak,  and  write  upon  the  niunberless 
questions  that  lie  in  the  broad  twilight  zones  between  generally 
accepted  knowledge  and  the  regions  where  the  darkness  of  total 
ignorance  bars  the  way  to  all  but  irresponsible  speculation,  public 
institutions  must  constantly  pay  the  penalties  of  having  their  pur- 
poses, their  methods,  and  even  their  accomplishments  often  only  half 
understood,  and  sometimes  wholly  misunderstood.  But  it  is  thus 
that  progress  comes — no  less  in  politics,  social  economy,  and  even 
theology,  than  in  education.  ''  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth ' ' 
runs  the  old  adage.  What  democracy  loves  it  ceaselessly  keeps  stirred 
to  vigorous  life,  here  by  the  whip  of  stinging  criticism,  there  by  the 
blandishments  of  too  lavish  commendation. 

Unfortunately  these  methods  of  democracy  are  often  wasteful  in 
the  extreme.  Especially  in  those  eras  of  transition  from  ages  of  faith 
to  ages  of  science  through  which,  sooner  or  later,  all  institutionalized 

^  The  above  subject  was  set  by  the  Philadelphia  Forum  for  discussion  (January 
5,  1922)  by  Glenn  Frank,  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  and  the  present  writer.  The 
appended  paper  embodies  the  writer's  essential  contentions  presented  on  that 
occasion. 
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f  onns  of  social  endeavor  must  pass,  are  they  ill-calculated  to  produce 
continuing  and  decisive  progress.  They  give  too  much  heat,  too 
little  light.  Medicine  has  so  largely  emerged  from  its  ages  of  faith 
that  few  la3rmen  now  undertake  to  solve  its  problems  in  forum  and 
newspaper.  Agriculture  has  been  emerging  for  some  years  and  is  now 
solidly  established  as  ''a  science." 

But  education  is  stiU,  like  the  tariff,  taxation,  and  foreign  policy, 
the  pet  or  demon  of  magazine  writer,  retired  business  magnate,  or 
amateur  philosopher.  Sooner  or  later  every  man  of  active  mind 
invents  or  adopts  one  or  more  pet  theories,  first  as  to  what  education 
should  be,  and,  by  inevitable  consequence,  what  education  is  not 
now — even  when  the  only  realistic  first  hand  experience  he  has  had 
with  education  derives  from  the  schooling  of  his  boyhood. 

It  would  be  folly  to  expect  correction  of  these  clumsy  methods  of 
popular  discussion  through  the  use  of  new  methods  at  the  present  time. 
The  sciences  that  are  basic  to  the  purposive  education  which  we  shall 
eventually  have — the  psychology,  sociology,  perhaps  even  biology  that 
must  be  the  foundations  of  that  education,  even  as  physiology,  chemis- 
try, and  bacteriology  are  now  the  foundations  of  scientific  medicine — 
these  sciences  are  themselves  as  yet  so  imperfectly  developed  that 
they  serve  more  effectively  towards  suggesting  and  stimulating  further 
effort  than  in  actually  guiding  the  work  of  educators. 

But  much  can  yet  be  done  by  refining  upon  old  methods,  and  espe- 
cially by  refusing  to  yield  to  the  seductions  of  easy  generalizations, 
doctrinaire  formuke,  and  obedience-compelling  dogmas  of  all-inclusive 
character.  Clear  thinking  presupposes,  within  limits,  analytical 
thinking.  Sweeping  conclusions  may  be  partly  justified  by  analytical 
study  of  the  processes  by  which  they  have  been  reached,  or  else  their 
illusive  character  can  be  exposed.  Even  that  very  general  and  very 
complex  question  ''what  is  wrong  with  education"  is  capable  of  being 
analyzed  into  simple  elements,  some  of  which  will  even  now  readily 
permit  of  profitable  study  and  critical  valuation.  And  it  will  materi- 
ally help  our  inquiries  if  we  confine  them  successively  to  certain 
age-levels  through  which  young  people  pass  from  the  infant  stages  of 
the  primary  school  to  the  maturities  found  in  liberal  arts  and  profes- 
sional college. 

II 

From  seven  to  eight  million  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
9  are  in  yearly  attendance  upon  American  primary  schools  or  grades. 
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There  is  nothing  fundamentally  wrong  with  the  schooling  which  these 
children  now  receive.  Their  teachers  are  often  very  young,  and  some 
of  those  not  young  are  nevertheless  incompetent;  but,  measured  by 
standards  of  actual  needs  or  demands,  it  is  probable  that  there  are 
just  as  large  proportions  of  immature  and  inefficient  physicians, 
lawyers,  legislators,  engineers,  and  nurses  in  this  country  as  there  are 
inunature  and  inefficient  primary  school  teachers. 

These  teachers  have  their  work  reasonably  well  in  hand — ^again  as 
compared  with  workers,  by  and  lai^,  in  other  fields.  They  are 
expected  by  parents  and  the  state  to  train  their  pupils  in  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  and  simple  numerical  operations.  These  tasks  they 
accomplish  by  methods  that  have  seen  much  improvement  in  recent 
years.  The  little  children  whom  they  control,  instruct,  and  train, 
are  not  seriously  worried,  overworked,  or  deprived  of  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  normal  childish  growth  during  their  school  time. 

But  the  modem  primary  school  does  much  more  than  train  in  the 
''school  arts."  Quite  generally  it  now  instructs  children  towards  at 
least  some  simple  practices  of  hygiene;  it  brings  them  into  contact 
with  substantial  amounts  of  reading  more  varied  and  attractive  than 
that  contained  in  the  customary  textbooks;  and,  helped  by  the 
phonograph,  it  has  lightened  school  days  with  music.  The  disciplinary 
control  of  tiiese  children,  whether  in  primary  class  room,  or  in  the 
lower  grades  of  the  more  heterogeneous  one-room  school,  is  not  now 
the  severe  and  formidable  process  it  once  was — if  personal  reminis- 
cence, story,  and  occasional  record  are  to  be  accepted  as  true.  That 
control  is  doubtless  often  dull  and  stupid,  as  are,  not  infrequently,  the 
social  life  of  homes,  churches,  festival  assemblages — but  it  is  now  very 
rarely  cruel  or  malevolently  repressive.  The  atmosphere  of  the  typical 
primary  school  is  certainly  no  less  pleasing  and  attractive  than  is  the 
atmosphere  in  other  places  where  in  our  democracy  the  mature  and  the 
immature  foregather  to  serve  each  other — ^households,  temples,  court 
rooms,  shops,  and  streets. 

The  primary  school  was  once  largely  a  place  of  burdensome  tasks 
and  its  inmates  wore  an  habitual  air  of  doing  penance.  It  is  still  a 
place  where  children  must  work  and  learn  to  .work;  but  it  has  become 
something  much  more.  Barring  the  exceptions  found  in  all  human 
agencies,  it  is  now  a  place  where  a  large  variety  of  the  processes  of 
natural  growth — physical,  social,  and  aesthetic,  no  less  than  intellectual 
— are  aided  and  directed.  Our  little  ones  are,,  indeed,  required,  and 
rightly,  to  give  from  1  to  3  hours  daily  to  fairly  rigorous  drill  in  reading 
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spelling,  and  arithmetical  tables.  But  they  also  have  wonderful 
stories  read  to  them;  their  imaginations  are  stimulated  by  pictures; 
they  dance  to  phonograph  music;  and  in  numberless  other  ways  their 
lives  are  enriched  by  new,  even  if,  from  a  highly  sophisticated  stand- 
point, somewhat  thin  and  denatured,  intellectual  food. 

There  is,  then,  very  much  that  is  right  rather  than  wrong  today  in 
the  staple  schooling  of  those  of  our  children  who  are  from  6  to  9 
years  of  age.  It  is,  of  course,  the  least  complex  of  all  fields  of  educa- 
tion, at  least  insofar  as  civilized  society  is  yet  prepared  to  make  con- 
scious demands.  There  are,  indeed,  many  new  aspirations  afloat. 
The  kindergarten,  concerning  itself  at  first  chiefly  with  children  of  still 
more  tender  years,  has  greatly  affected  the  aspirations,  if  not  the 
practices,  of  primary  education.  Not  a  few  of  today's  bolder  spirits 
in  educational  reform  would  Uke  to  see  the  methods  and  the  purposes, 
of  the  primary  schools  modified  in  almost  revolutionary  degree. 

But  the  proposals  and  experimental  ventures  of  these  radical 
innovators  are  still  very  much  on  trial.  To  critical  minds  some  of  them 
exhibit  tjDo  palpably  the  stigma  of  gigantic  fads.  Some  of  them  rest, 
like  analogous  movements  in  heaUng,  economic  reform,  or  aesthetic 
expression,  altogether  too  heavily  on  postulated  mystic  attributes  in 
human  nature.  The  philosopher  who  gave  the  world  the  kinder- 
garten so  overloaded  its  underlying  theory  with  mystical  assumptions 
as  to  the  practicability  of  making  angelic  silken  purses  out  of  the 
biological  sow's  ears  of  human  nerve  tissue  as  to  make  his  educational 
metaphysics  the  despair  of  practical  educators  ever  since  his  day. 

If  their  pedagogical  claims  were  not  so  ambitious,  it  would  be 
easy  to  conmiend  some  contemporary  ultra-modem  educational 
movements  very  highly.  There  are  private  "play  schools"  which 
now  assemble  for  wholesome  cooperative  activities  of  various  sorts, 
young  children  from  homes  of  wealth,  complexity,  and,  not  infre- 
quently, loneliness.  Like  summer  camps  for  adolescents  these 
socalled  schools  may  not  necessarily  be  better  than  the  combination 
of  good  homes  and  ordinary  schools  falling  to  the  lot  of  many  normally 
circumstanced  children;  but  they  may  easily  be  very  much  better 
than  nurses  and  governesses  directing  the  daily  regimen  of  children 
of  exceptionally  good  heredity  but  condemned  to  the  excessive  nurture 
and  artificial  surroundings  of  a  typical  fashionable  urban  home. 

But  the  zealous  promoters  of  some  schools  of  this  kind  easily  come 
to  have  fervent  faiths  in  one  or  several  types  of  educational  magic — 
forgetting  perhaps  how  much  there  is  that  could  easily  be  mistaken 
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for  magic  in  the  physical^  social,  and  intellectual  growth  of  young 
children  wherever  they  find  themselves  in  any  degree  favored  by  a 
nurturing  environment  of  open  air,  rich  earth,  sunshine,  companion- 
ship, and  freedom  from  fussy  controls. 

The  further  improvements  of  primary  education  in  America  are  not 
to  be  realized  through  discoveries  of  new  magic  or  anything  else 
revolutionary.  They  are  to  be  achieved  principally  by  building 
higher  and  better  on  foundations  already  laid  and  in  accordance  with 
plans  now  fairly  well  defined  in  the  practices  found  in  more  than  half 
our  schools. 

Ill 

What's  chiefly  wrong  with  our  education  of  children  from  9  to 
12  years  of  age?  Conditions  here  certainly  seem  less  satisfactory 
than  in  the  lower  age  group.  Probably  they  are  not,  on  the  whole,  at 
all  bad  for  those  favored  children  who  combine  good  home  environ- 
ment with  good  native  ability.  But  during  these  years  retardation 
and  other  forms  of  wastage  of  childhood  seem  very  pronounced  in  the 
cases  of  all  children  of  inferior  native  ability  as  well  as  of  even  the 
talented  ones  who  come  from  unfavorable  residential  environments. 

Throughout  the  intermediate  grades  wherein  are  found  nearly  all 
children  from  9  to  12  years  of  age  and  not  a  few  of  those  from  12  to 
16  years  of  age  we  seem  still  to  be  badly  hampered  by  confusion  of 
fundamental  purposes.  Manifestly  these  are  years  of  very  rapid 
growth — physical,  intellectual,  social.  Hungers  for  experiences  out- 
side the  small  circle  of  the  household  are  proverbially  keen,  searching 
and  capricious.  Modem  pedagogy  insists  in  theory  that  the  school 
should  minister  in  wholesome  fashion  to  these  compelling  appetites 
for  new  experiences;  but  teachers  are  as  yet  given  very  little  practical 
support  in  ways  and  means  adequate  to  these  broader  ends. 

In  the  meantime  both  the  old  and  the  new  pedagogy  combine  to 
lay  upon  the  school  the  prodigious  tasks  of  fitting  for  a  civilized  social 
order  these  children,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  have  strong  natural 
propensities  to  remain  on  the  levels  of  barbarism.  All  children  from 
9  to  12  years  of  age  are  now  expected  to  attend  school  from  700  tp 
1000  hours  per  year.  In  many  classrooms  these  hours  are  filled  with 
tasks  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  composition,  geography,  reading,  and 
writing.  In  others  there  are  sandwiched  into  the  program  fragments 
of  music,  drawing,  hygiene,  nature  study,  industrial  arts,  morals,  and 
manners,  and  even  art  appreciation.    In  a  large  majority  of  schools 
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great  advances  have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  expanding  and 
enriching  the  fields  of  general  reading  to  which  even  the  less  able- 
minded  children  are  introduced.  A  few  schools,  under  some  especially 
stimulating  leadership,  have  been  able  to  establish  connecting  links 
with  pupils'  home  and  street  environments  in  such  a  way  as  success- 
fully to  teach  thrift,  new  and  wholesome  kinds  of  physical  games,  and 
the  beginnings  of  youthful  participation  in  the  civic  responsibilities 
of  the  neighborhood. 

These  active  children  who  give  from  700  to  1000  hours  yearly  to 
their  schools  (and  teachers  now  generally  admit  the  futility  of  trying 
to  force  them  to  study  during  out-of-school  hours)  have  from  2500  to 
3000  hours  yearly  during  which,  wide  awake  and  intensely  dynamic, 
they  are  incessantly  active  in  wa3rs  that  minister,  as  nearly  as  they 
can  make  it  possible,  to  their  natural  desires  for  growth.  This 
growth  is,  obviously,  a  very  complex  process,  or  rather  it  is  a  very 
complex  series  of  complex  processes.  It  has  its  physical,  its  moral, 
its  intellectual,  and  its  aesthetic  aspects.  Much  of  it  is  achieved 
through  new  impressions,  but  much  of  it  also  results  from  endlessly 
varied  expression  and  concrete  performance  of  innumerable  activities. 
It  utilizes  in  myriad  forms  old  instincts  of  fear,  jealousy,  combat, 
domination,  craftsmanship,  curiosity,  and  loyalty.  To  the  genetic 
psychologist  its  numberless  ''small  group''  cooperations,  competitions, 
plunderings,  fictions,  and  conventions  are  always  reminiscent  of  those 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  in  the  evolution  of  our  species  during 
which  our  ancestors  moved  ceaselessly  over  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  small  hordes,  wresting  livelihoods  from  a  reluctant  nature  as  yet 
unsubdued  by  tools  and  science. 

The  sum-total  of  the  processes  of  education  in  its  broadest  sense 
for  children  from  9  to  12  obviously  includes  not  only  what  is  done  in 
the  school  but  the  numberless  growth-affecting,  self-educative,  home- 
educative,  and  street-educative  processes  outside  the  school.  But 
what,  exactly,  are  the  desirable  and  practicable  functions  of  the  school? 
It  is  charged  primarily  with  responsibility  for  civilizing  these  primitives 
— or  rather  of  so  preparing  them  that  in  later  years  they  can  be 
acceptable  for  civilized  society.  Some  homes,  but  not  all,  consciously 
join  forces  with  the  school  in  this  work.  Some  neighborhoods  cooper- 
ate, some  do  not.  Some  children  the  school  finds  it  can  shape  to  its 
requirements  very  easily,  whilst  some  are  nearly  as  intractable  as 
those  wild  animals  that  utterly  refuse  to  be  domesticated. 

That  which  is  now  chiefly  wrong  in  the  schooling  of  children  from 
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9  to  12  is  failure  to  make  clear-cut  and  effective  discrimination  in 
courses,  in  curricula,  and  in  daily  practice  between  those  very  tangible 
purposes  in  such  education  which  involve  specific  and  positive  training 
towards  the  requirements  of  later  school  and  civic  life,  and  those  other 
purposes  which  primarily  involve  the  furtherance  and  right  adjustment 
of  contemporary  growth  processes.  Possibly  the  formal,  relatively 
hard,  school  training  subjects  should  be  reduced  in  quantity.  Cer* 
tainly  they  should  be  made  more  scientifically  purposive,  and  minimum 
essentials  should  be  very  clearly  defined. 

But  of  even  more  importance  is  the  effective  differentiation  of  these 
purposes  from  those  others,  of  comparatively  modem  acceptance, 
that  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  physical,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  aesthetic  development  of  children.  It  is  well  for  urban  children 
that  the  schools  should  support  and  enrich  opportunities  for  physical 
play,  such  as  games  and  sports  of  all  kinds.  It  is  well  that  both 
urban  and  rural  schools  should  minister  wholesomely  to  the  natural 
appetites  for  story,  picture,  song,  and  manipulative  experience  with 
tools.  But  it  is  not  well  that  they  should  confuse  these  development- 
aiding  objectives  with  the  objectives  of  training  towards  specific  ends 
of  correct  English,  good  writing,  and  effective  command  of  essential 
arithmetic  as  these  are  dictated  by  the  anticipated  needs  of  adult  life. 
It  is  just  such  confusion  that  is  paralyzing  the  efforts  of  many  excellent 
teachers  today. 

IV 

What's  wrong  with  our  schools  for  children  over  12  and  under  16 
years  of  age?  Many  things — more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  area  of 
school  attendance. 

Only  within  recent  years  have  we  compelled  all  children  of  these 
ages — tiie  dull  as  well  as  the  bright,  the  unwilling  as  well  as  the  willing 
— ^to  attend  school.  Only  within  recent  years  have  we  seriously 
attempted  to  make  their  education  something  more  than  a  dreary 
treadmill  of  grammar,  history,  and  geography,  learned  by  rote  in  the 
intervals  between  work  in  abstruse  and  unreal  problems  in  arithmetic. 

Few  boys  and  girls  over  12  years  of  age  have  ever  been  genuinely 
at  home,  educationally  speaking,  in  our  one-room  rural  schools — ^and 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  until  recent  decades  the  vast  majority  of 
all  America's  children  were  in  these  one-room  schools.  It  has  become 
a  tradition  that  in  these  little  wayside  schools  American  leadership 
was  formerly,  in  large  part,  nourished.    The  tradition  rests  on  some 
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f oimdatioDB  of  fact,  since  it  usually  happened  that  the  more  intellectu- 
ally inclined  youth  of  the  community,  especially  if  inspired  by  devoted 
and  zealous  mothers,  extracted  all  the  learning  and  inspiration  they 
could  from  the  motley  processions  of  teachers  which  passed  term  by 
term  through  these  schools — an  occasional  rough  diamond,  not  infre- 
quently a  vile  mountebank,  and  commonly  only  youths,  or  disillusioned 
elders,  of  more  than  doubtful  competency. 

Even  our  urban  elementary  schools  have  been  at  best  but  poor 
agencies  of  instruction  and  training  for  boys  and  girls  upward  of  12 
years  of  age.  Nowhere  else  among  nations  with  well-developed 
school  systems  is  it  customary  to  assume  that  one  person  can  teach 
''all  subjects"  to  pupils  of  these  ages.  Nowhere  else  is  the  dividing 
time  between  elementary  and  secondary  schooling  so  long  postponed 
as  in  America.  And,  incidentally,  it  i^ould  be  noted  that  nowhere 
else  is  the  total  schooling  of  boys  through  the  years  of  puberty 
entrusted  so  largely  to  women  teachers. 

The  evil  inheritances  of  a  graded  system  with  its  inflexible  curri- 
culum and  uniform  routines,  oblivious  alike  to  the  widely  different 
powers,  unlike  environments,  and  varying  prospects  of  children  is 
now  being  corrected  in  all  progressive  centers  through  the  substitution 
of  the  junior  high  school  form  of  organization  for  the  historic  ''graded" 
system.  But  the  junior  high  school  has  thus  far  achieved  only 
administrative  independence.  It  has  acquired  little  inspiration,  and 
even  less  light,  as  yet,  on  the  problems  of  using  that  independence  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
between  12  and  15  years  of  age  who,  even  now,  can  participate  in  its 
advantages. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  devising  courses  of  study  for  the 
junior  high  school  are  in  part  like  those  referred  to  above  in  the  case 
of  children  of  9  to  12.  Our  theories  of  educational  aims  are  at  fault. 
What  should  the  schools  seek  to  do  for  these  children?  In  some 
respects,  indeed,  the  experts  are  substantially  agreed.  No  one  doubts 
that  between  the  ages  of  12  and  15  all  our  boys  and  girls  should  be 
steadily  improved  in  their  abilities  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the 
mother  tongue;  or  that  they  should  steadily  build  up  stores  of  service- 
able knowledge  of  hygiene,  geography,  American  history,  and  civica. 
But  how  shall  guaniiHes  of  learning  under  even  these  subjects  be 
determined?  Scientific  inquiry  now  proves  accurately  what  ordinary 
observation  had  long  surmised  as  to  the  varying  inherited  abilities  of 
children.    Only  a  few  are  born  with  gifts  of  great  native  intelligenoQ, 
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A  certain  percentage,  large  or  small,  according  to  the  standards  of 
comparison  employed,  possess  abilities  so  inferior  that  only  by  the  most 
painstaking  effort  can  they  be  further  educated  after  12  years  of  age. 
But  the  majority  are  not  far  above  nor  far  below  the  average  in 
talent  and  promise.  The  best  of  these  can  get  into  and  through  the 
high  schools,  as  at  present  standardized,  only  if  they  are  carefully 
helped.    The  worst  cannot  possibly  complete  high  school  courses. 

Factors  of  home  environment,  of  vocational  interests,  and  of  life 
prospects  enter  in  to  render  problems  of  curricula  complex  and  uncer- 
tain. Small  wonder  that  forward  looking  educators  have  sought  new 
principles  of  guidance.  Some  have  found  the  pleasing  word  ''pre- 
vocational"  suggestive  of  a  variety  of  promising  leads.  Recognising 
that  many  boys  and  some  girls,  even  of  less  than  mediocre  abilities,  do 
manifest  a  variety  of  interests  in  manipulative  activities  during  the 
years  from  12  to  15;  and  convinced  that  a  majority,  at  least,  of  these 
are  destined  to  become  bread-winners  very  soon,  they  have  decided 
that  the  junior  high  school  period  should  enable  the  learner  to  "find 
himself"  especially  in  a  vocational  sense,  and  that  his  constructive 
interests,  particularly  if  he  belong  to  the  lower  half  in  bookish  intelli- 
gence, should  be  stimulated  and  directed. 

Others  have  seen  in  the  junior  high  school  opportunities  to  hasten 
the  entrance  of  the  learner  into,  and  progress  through,  the  historic 
secondary  school  studies.  We  have  heard  much  about  the  ''lost  2 
years"  inflicted  on  American  youth  by  our  prolonged  elementary 
school  curriculum^  Unfortunately,  secondary  education  is  still 
chiefly  conceived  by  these  progressives  in  terms  of  foreign  languages — 
preferably  the  ancient — and  the  mathematical  pair,  algebra  and 
plane  geometry. 

From  other  quarters  come  large,  even  if  in  a  measure  more  vaguely 
aspirational,  demands  on  the  junior  high  school.  "Why  not"  we  are 
asked  ''give  these  precious  years  of  transition  from  childhood  to 
young  manhood  and  womanhood,  from  the  play-time  to  the  work- 
time  of  life,  to  those  larger  educational  purposes  of  health,  citizenship, 
and  personal  culture,  without  which  the  bigger  and  better  America 
of  which  we  dream  is  not  to  be  realized?"  "Take  a  lesson  from  the 
history  of  boy  scouting"  we  are  urged.  "They  have  found  ways  and 
means  not  only  of  attracting  and  holding  the  most  dynamic  of  boys, 
but  they  have  learned  how  to  incorporate  into  one  composite  program 
means  and  methods  of  helping  growth  towards,  as  well  as  direct 
training  in  the  things  that  make  for,  better  bodies,  better  morals,  and 
better  culture." 
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These  early  adoleBcent  years,  we  are  assured,  are  the  precious 
seed-time  for  ideals,  appreciations,  insights  and  attitudes  of  many 
valuable  kinds.  ''Develop  a  pedagogical  program  great  and  rich 
enough  to  use  the  world's  best  literature,  art,  science,  and  history  as 
means  of  physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  vocational  nurture'' — ^thus 
the  most  inspiring  of  our  educational  seers. 

But  all  this  leaves  the  educator  of  today — whether  he  be  teacher 
or  administrator — badly  at  sea.  Traditional  standards  and  methods 
are  still  strong.  The  new  ideals  are  only  occasionally  capable  of  being 
translated  into  practicable  and  economical  programs.  The  old  is  not 
dead,  the  new  struggles  yet  to  be  born.  What's  wrong  with  education 
of  American  children  from  12  to  15  at  present  is  uncertainty  of  pur- 
poses combined  with  embarassing  burdens  of  new  responsibilities. 


What's  wrong  with  our  education  of  American  youth  from  14  to 
18  years  of  age — the  area  heretofore  alloted  largely  to  our  secondary 
schools? 

First  let  us  note  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  public's 
interest  in  high  school  secondary  education.  For  50  years  high 
school  attendance  has  been  growing  three  times  as  fast  as  population. 
Today  nearly  two  million  adolescent  youth,  embracing  substantially 
all  young  people  of  superior  native  abilities  and  from  the  better  social 
environments,  throng  these  schools.  In  most  American  cities  and 
towns  the  finest  and  most  modern  buildings  are  not  courthouses, 
hospitals,  city  halls  or  jails,  but  high  schools.  Of  all  our  public 
school  teachers,  high  school  principals  and  instructors  come  nearest 
to  having  a  true  professional  status  in  the  community. 

But  there  is  much  that  is  wrong,  or  at  least  retarded  and  defective, 
in  the  purposes  as  well  as  in  the  methods  of  the  American  high  school. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  attendance  has  multiplied  from  ranks  and 
conditions  of  society  always  remote  in  other  countries,  and  formerly 
remote  in  this  country,  from  any  possibilities  of  more  than  simple 
elementary  school  education,  the  high  school  has  remained  at  heart 
undemocratic.  The  controlling  ideals  of  its  social  life,  its  sports, 
its  curricula,  and  its  standards  are  essentially  aristocratic. 

At  14  years  of  age  substantially  all  American  children  are  in  school. 
At  18  fully  three  quarters  of  them,  now  young  men  and  women,  will 
have  embarked  on  their  life  work.  More  than  one  half  of  all  the 
boys  and  girls  of  any  progressive  town  or  city  enter  high  school; 
but  of  these  rarely  more  than  one  third  remain  to  graduate. 
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Public  opinion  is  seriously  adverse  to  the  wage  earning  employment 
of  young  people  under  16  years  of  age;  and  openings  for  such  work  are 
becoming  fewer.  But  modem  industry  and  commerce  is  capable  of 
absorbing  and  annually  does  absorb  hundreds  of  thousands  of  youths 
of  both  sexes  over  16  years  of  age. 

What  are  then  the  outstanding  defects  of  this  institution  for  which 
the  people  have  ahready  done  so  much  and  on  behalf  of  which  they 
cherish  such  great  expectations? 

Three  of  these  defects  lie  dose  to  the  surface.  These  may  finally 
prove  to  be  essentially  derivative  or  secondary  in  character;  but  for  the 
present  they  indicate  the  most  promising  directions  for  effective 
reforms.  First,  the  high  school  is  servant  rather  than  master  in  its 
own  house.  Second,  it  fails  seriously  in  adaptability  to  the  varying 
needs  of  its  student  body.  Third,  it  is  now  trying  to  ''vocationalize" 
itself,  with  serious  detriment  to  the  legitimate  aims  of  both  liberal 
and  vocational  education. 

The  most  visible  affliction  of  our  high  schools  is  the  absence  of 
home  rule — or  perhaps  it  is  a  form  of  absentee  landlordism.  At  any 
rate,  high  school  faculties,  from  preference  or  necessity,  are  not 
masters  in  the  domains  of  their  own  educational  work.  Higher 
institutions  of  learning  very  largely  dictate  the  purposes  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  more  significant  subjects,  of  high  school  education, 
even  for  that  large  majority  of  pupils  who  do  not  finally  enter  higher 
institutions. 

It  is  college  admission  requirements  that  compel  our  high  schools  to 
devote  so  large  a  part  of  their  energy  to  instruction  in  mathematics  and 
foreign  languages — two  departments  of  learning  that  are  certainly  of  no 
considerable  value  for  students  who  do  not  enter  schools  of  collegiate 
grade.  It  is  college  admission  committees  that  chiefly  determine  what 
shall  be  the  content  of  the  history,  ph3rsics,  and  English  literature 
offered  to  all  high  school  students  alike. 

All  these  subjects,  even  as  standardized  by  college  conunittees  who 
usually  know  little  of  adolescent  youth,  are  good  in  the  abstract;  but 
as  means  of  liberal  education,  they  are  usually  good  only  for  certain 
rare  types  of  mental  ability. 

The  American  high  school  adapts  itself  but  poorly  to  the  varying 
needs  of  its  numerous  students.  From  60  to  70  per  cent  of  those 
entering  it  will  not  remain  to  graduate — some  for  reasons  of  economic 
pressure  in  their  homes,  some  because  of  insufficient  ability.  Those 
who  thus  appear  to  drop  by  the  wayside  will  nevertheless  usually 
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make  strong  and  good  citizens.  But  they  will  cherish  few  grateful 
recollections  of  their  sojourn  in  the  high  school.  That  institution  has 
usually  rendered  niggardly  and  ineffectual  service  towards  the  ends 
of  what  would  be  for  them  a  genuinely  liberal  education. 

The  rank  and  file  of  Americans  want  their  children  to  attend  school 
up  to  16  years  of  age.  Only  the  prosperous  can  long  continue  the 
burden  of  supporting  their  children  in  school  after  that  age.  In 
other  words,  from  30  to  60  per  cent  of  all  our  young  people  are  ready 
for  and  want  some  secondary  education,  but  are  not  able  to  complete 
a  4  years  course.  Students  of  this  description  compose  from  60  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  two  millions  now  found  in  our  high  schools. 

The  high  school  is  not,  and  should  not  attempt  to  be,  for  such 
students  a  vocational  school.  It  should  be  essentially  a  public  school 
of  liberal  education — not  an  aristocratic  or  leisure  class  liberal  edu- 
cation, but  rather  an  education  towards  the  kinds  and  standards  of 
personal  culture  and  good  citizenship  suited  to  a  democracy  advancing 
its  peoples  toward  higher  twentieth  century  levels.  As  a  school  of 
liberal  education  it  should,  of  course,  have  a  rich  program  of  studies 
and  other  activities  suited  to  the  favored  minority  of  its  students  who 
can  devote  themselves  for  4  years  or  longer  to  the  acquisition  of  liberal 
education  exclusively. 

But  it  should  offer  no  less  rich  programs  for  those  of  its  pupils  who 
can  probably  remain  but  2  years,  and  who,  at  the  age  of  16  or  there- 
abouts find  it  necessary,  or  for  other  reasons  prefer,  to  embark  upon 
vocational  piu^uits — either  as  wage-earning  work,  or  as  specific 
vocational  training.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  class  that  the 
American  high  school  has  made  its  most  signal  failure.  For  several 
decades  now  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bo3rs  and  girls  have  been  enter- 
ing this  high  school  of  whom  even  half-competent  social  students 
could  prophecy  that  they  would  and  could  remain  but  a  couple  of 
years.  To  these  immature  and  inarticulate  seekers  after  knowledge 
and  inspiration,  the  public  high  school  has  offered — ^what? 

What  does  the  rich  and  aristocratic  high  school  of  the  United 
States  offer  to  these  young  people  that  is  of  genuine  educational  value? 
Little  or  nothing.  They  may  desire  bread,  but  they  get  educational 
stones,  from  an  institution  that  has  for  half  a  century  allowed  itself 
to  trail  at  the  chariot  wheel  of  higher  institutions  as  far  as  objectives 
and  standards  are  concerned. 

For  their  liberal  education  they  are  given,  first,  under  compulsion 
and  with  no  alternatives,  English  composition  and  a  very  dry  and 
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formal  type  of  English  literature.  Again,  under  compulsion  and 
with  no  altemativesy  algebra  and  plane  geometry.  Next,  with  some 
slight  relaxation  of  prescription,  Latin,  or  a  modern  foreign  language. 
Finally,  ancient  history,  physical  geography,  or,  possibly,  biology. 

All  of  these  studies  are  good;  and  possibly  they  are  very  good  and 
even  indispensable,  as  introductory  approaches  to  more  advanced  or 
complex  studies  to  be  taken  by  students  who  have  still  years  of  school- 
ing ahead  of  them.  But  are  they  calculated  to  be  other  than  dried 
husks,  if  not  nauseating  messes,  to  those  other  pupils  who  must 
speedily  terminate  all  school  attendance  in  order  to  embark  upon  the 
responsible  career  of  earning  a  living  and  advancing  themselves  further 
in  culture  and  civic  performance  through  the  aid  of  newspaper,  asso- 
ciation in  the  market  place,  and  self-directed  reflection  in  leisure  hours? 
The  third  defect  of  the  modem  high  school  is  its  confounding  of 
vocational  and  liberal  education.  In  order  to  increase  attendance,  in 
order,  as  is  often  thought,  more  adequately  to  serve  the  needs  of  its 
weaker  or  otherwise  less  favored  students,  and  perhaps  in  order  to  seem 
better  to  respond  to'  local  demands,  high  schools  everywhere  are 
developing  so-called  vocational  departments  or  courses,  or  else  are 
trying  in  not  a  few  cases  to  ''vocationalize''  some  of  their  traditional 
subjects. 

Now  no  well  informed  man  doubts  that  America  is  on  the  eve  of  an 
enormous  development,  under  public  support  and  control,  of  voca- 
tional training  on  secondary  school  levels.  Already  a  large  proportion 
of  the  higher  vocations  have  their  vocational  schools  of  collegiate 
and  professional  rank.  The  social  understanding  of  more  thoughtful 
Americans  has  long  appreciated  the  frightful  wastage,  as  well  as 
undemocratic  discrimination,  that  results  from  denial  of  opportunities 
for  systematic  vocational  training  for  the  non-professional  vocations — 
those  that  must  be  followed  by  the  rank  and  file  of  workers  on  farms 
and  shipboard,  and  in  homes,  factories,  mines  and  stores.  The  only 
species  of  vocational  education  as  yet  widely  distributed  and  fairly  well 
developed  is  that  for  the  stenographer-typist.  Scores  of  experimental 
beginnings  in  other  vocations  are  found  but  these  are  as  yet  far  from 
having  evoked  popular  enthusiasm  and  support.  * 

Nevertheless  the  seed  has  been  sown.  Employers  learned  in  war- 
time, if  not  earlier,  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  direct  and  pur- 
posive vocational  training,  sometimes  for  persons  beginning  wage 
earning  at  16,  but  no  less  frequently  for  persons  seeking  vocational 
^'upgrading"  at  20,  26  or  even  30  years  of  age.    Federal  funds  alone 
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now  provide  about  $7,000,000  annually  as  subsidies  for  these  forms  of 
education — and  as  a  residt  of  legislation  enacted  in  1917  without  a 
dissenting  vote.  The  time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  our  young 
people  will,  by  himdreds  of  thousands  at  any  one  time,  be  given 
opportimity,  aiter  completing  so  much  at  least  of  general  education 
as  the  law  prescribes  and  so  much  more  as,  according  to  their  abilities 
and  circumstances,  they  can  be  induced  to  take  voluntarily,  to  enter 
vocational  schools  no  less  purposive  and  efficient,  even  though  perhaps 
requiring  much  less  time,  than  are  now  schools  of  medicine,  pharmacy, 
and  engineering. 

Not  all  of  the  yoimg  people  entering  such  vocational  schools  will 
have  completed  a  4  years  high  school  course  any  more  than  do  similar 
young  persons  now  complete  such  a  course  before  entering  upon  wage 
earning  employment.  Perhaps  many  of  them,  obliged  to  become  self- 
supporting  at  16,  will  find  it  expedient  to  enter  upon  a  "short  course" 
of  vocational  training  after  completing  only  2  years  of  high  school 
work,  if  indeed  their  mental  endowments  permit  them  to  rise  above  the 
level  of  elementary  school  education  at  all. 

But  many  educators  of  academic  prepossessions  still  imagine  that 
this  vocational  education  can  be  carried  on  as  a  part — and  a  minor  part, 
they  usually  seem  to  hope — of  an  ordinary  high  school  curriculum. 
They  seem  to  be  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  in  the  one  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, men  and  women  probably  follow  at  least  2,000  quite  different 
vocations.  They  have  not  yet  realized  that,  in  order  to  be  at  all 
efficient,  vocational  training  through  schools  must  be  integrated  into 
productive  processes  hardly  less  than  has  been  vocational  education 
through  apprenticeship.  In  fact  they  have  not  yet  learned,  in  spite  of 
the  hundreds  of  successful  demonstrations  during  1917  and  1918,  and 
in  spite  of  many  successful  examples  on  the  plane  of  those  aristocratic 
vocations,  the  professions,  what  direct  and  purposive  vocational 
training  for  the  multitude  of  factory,  mining,  and  clerical  vocations 
really  means  in  terms  of  specific  preparation  for  high  grade  productive 
service. 

The  spirit  of  democracy  and,  no  less,  the  spirit  of  social  economy, 
both  of  which  are  steadily  increasing  their  ascendency  in  American 
life,  will  assure  the  development,  within  the  next  few  years,  of  widely 
extended  systems  of  public  industrial,  agricultural,  commercial,  and 
homemaking  schools  for  the  rank  and  file  of  prospective  workers. 
These  schools  will  be  costly  in  any  case;  but  they  will  combine  great 
costliness  and  deplorable  inefficiency  if  they  are  not  functionally 
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integrated  with  the  fields  of  employment  for  which  they  are  designed 
to  give  preparation.  Only  under  rare  circumstances  will  it  prove  wise 
to  locate  them  in  high  school  buildings  or  even  in  those  residence  areas 
in  which  it  is  proper  to  locate  high  schools.  The  efficient  vocational 
schools  of  the  future  must  rather  be  located  on  farms,  in  mines,  along- 
side of  factories  or  merchantile  establishments,  on  shipboard,  or  in 
railway  yards,  and  business  sections — ^wherever  the  work  of  the  world 
is  being  done  and  where  easy  transition  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  of 
the  year  to  productive  work  is  possible. 

VI 

What's  wrong  with  our  higher  institutions  of  learning — the  colleges 
and  professional  schools  that  claim  the  intellectual  and  social  elite  of 
our  young  manhood  and  womanhood  between  the  ages  of  18  and  247 

Let  us  classify  these  institutions  into  three  categories  according  as 
they  seem  to  be,  in  their  manifest  purposes,  (a)  almost  exclusively 
non-vocational;  (b)  exclusively  vocational;  or  (c)  a  blend  of  these  two. 

It  will  readily  be  agreed  that,  as  terms  are  now  used,  institutions 
of  the  type  of  Amherst,  Barnard,  Yale  College  and  Vassar  are  non- 
vocational.  Equally  it  will  be  agreed  that  normal  schools,  and  colleges 
or  schools  of  medicine,  nursing,  law,  engineering,  and  the  like,  are 
definitely  vocational.  In  colleges  of  agriculture,  business  administra- 
tion, and  teaching,  aims  appear  often  to  be  composite.  The  same  is 
sometimes  true  in  certain  so-called  universities  where  no  sharp  lines 
of  demarcation  are  drawn  between  liberal  studies  and  vocational 
studies. 

There  seems  to  be  little  public  complaint  of  those  purely  profes- 
sional schools  and  colleges  that  train  for  the  relatively  standardised 
higher  vocations.  Their  purposes  are,  in  the  main,  definitely  estab- 
lished by  public  demand.  Each  specific  type  of  school  has,  of  course, 
its  own  peculiar  problems  of  personnel,  methods,  and  courses.  Schools 
of  theology,  and  of  nursing,  we  hear,  cannot  attract  as  many  superior 
students  as  they  desire.  Schools  of  medicine  and  dentistry  are 
striving  so  to  raise  their  standards  that  their  graduates  may  be  kept 
abreast  of  modern  developments  in  these  fields.  Schools  of  engineer- 
ing are  disconcerted  by  the  ceaseless  specialization  and  new  develop- 
ments taking  place  in  all  departments  of  applied  science.  All  kinds 
of  higher  vocational  schools  are,  naturally,  constantly  concerned  with 
the  caUbre  and  preparation  of  students  seeking  admission.  Their 
faculties,  in  all  too  many  cases,  have  not  yet  learned  to  distinguish  the 
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selective  from  the  truly  preparatory  effects  of  the  studies  required  for 
admission.  They  think  that  by  requiring  an  additional  year  of  college 
studies,  or  by  insisting  on  stiffer  requirements  in  mathematics  and 
foreign  languages,  they  will  get  ''better  prepared''  students.  The 
inauguration  of  such  requirements  will,  indeed,  usually  be  followed 
for  a  time  by  a  genend  improvement  in  quality  of  the  students 
admitted  under  them;  but  the  result,  it  seems  very  probable  to 
most  students  of  education,  is  due  much  more  to  the  ''selective" 
function  of  the  new  requirements  than  to  anything  else. 

Professional  school  faculties  are  prone,  also,  to  cherish  a  variety  of 
illusions  as  to  the  value  to  practitioners  of  the  higher  vocations,  or  to 
society  through  them,  of  extended  liberal  education.  Professional 
men  are,  indeed,  conmionly  drawn  from  among  persons  of  best  brains, 
best  rearing,  and  largest  natural  dispositions  towards  altruistic 
service.  In  the  simpler  social  life  of  former  years  the  clergyman,  the 
educator,  the  physician,  and  the  lawyer,  were,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
the  social  and  political  leaders  of  the  community.  But  that  is  no  long- 
er generally  the  case.  In  the  large  city  of  today,  the  ambitious  dentist 
or  physician  probably  takes  far  less  active  part  in  local  politics  than  does 
the  average  real  estate  dealer.  That  lawyer  or  engineer  who  devotes 
himself  conscientiously  to  his  professional  specialties  may  figure  less  in 
conununity  affairs  than  the  banker  or  the  hotel  manager.  The  educa- 
tor ought  to  be  a  power  in  "public  affairs;"  but  his  professional  work, 
his  health,  and  his  family  have  claims  which  may  often  absorb  all 
his  available  time  and  strength. 

The  ultimate  social  usefulness  of  these  men  is  not  necessarily 
diminished,  of  course,  by  their  professional  concentration,  unsatis- 
factory as  this  may  appear  when  examined  by  idealists.  An  engineer 
whose  duties  absolutely  shut  him  off  from  participation  in  conununity 
and  state  politics  may  nevertheless  be  of  more  ultimate  service  to 
society  than  half  a  dozen  others  whose  professional  responsibilities 
are  such  as  to  leave  them  much  free  time  and  energy. 

Current  efforts  of  higher  vocational  schools  to  impose  uniform 
prerequisites  of  liberal  education  need  reexamination  in  Ugbt  of 
a  more  scientific  understanding  of  relative  educational  values  than 
has  heretofore  existed.  These  institutions  have  first  claims,  be  it 
freely  conceded,  upon  students  of  superior  native  ability.  They 
can  legitimately  advise  that  as  many  candidates  for  ultimate  admis- 
sion as  care  to  do  so  or  can  do  so  shall  have  covered  half  or  all  of  a  4 
years'  liberal  arts  curriculum  before  commencing  professional  studies. 
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But  they  have  little  moral  right  to  require  those  candidates  for  admis* 
sion  to  professional  degree  courses  who  give  good  evidence  of  ability 
successfully  to  complete  required  work  and  to  practice  the  profession 
with  credit,  to  submit  to  compulsory  liberal  arts  college  work.  They 
have  a  right  to  impose  higher  standards  of  ability,  specific  preparation, 
and  even  professional  character  if  they  can  find  and  administer  really 
efficient  tests.  But  various  forms  of  social  disservice  are  very  likely 
to  result  from  blanket  requirements  of  general  college  work  as  pre- 
requisites to  professional  courses. 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  as  contrasted  with  higher  vocational  schools, 
seem  as  yet  far  from  having  determined  their  objectives  as  these 
must  be  conditioned  by  the  abilities  and  aspirations  of  their  students 
and  the  demands  of  contemporary  civilization.  These  objectives, 
it  is  clear,  lie  primarily  in  the  fields  of  what  are  usually  termed  cul* 
tural  and  civic  education.  The  liberal  arts  studies  should  certainly 
be  those  known  in  the  broader  sense  of  the  term  to  contribute  humanis- 
tic and  scientific  attainments  as  these  may  be  valued  by  all  superior 
persons  quite  apart  from  their  particular  vocational  pursuits. 

Nevertheless  the  literature  of  higher  liberal  education  is  strikingly 
deficient  in  clear-cut  analyses  of  desirable  and  practicable  aims.  It  is 
essentially  an  aspiraUanal  literature,  abounding  in  vague  generaliza- 
tions and  almost  mystical  interpretations.  It  seldom  seeks  to  bridge 
the  very  obvious  gap  between  students'  interests  and  achievements 
in  such  fields  as  Latin,  Romance  language,  mathematics,  economics, 
history,  and  literature  and  the  scholastic  aspirations  enunciated  in 
commencement  addresses  and  in  essays  on  the  values  of  ''a  college 
education." 

The  liberal  arts  college  is  indeed  a  delightful  place  of  sojourn  for 
2  or  4  years.  ''College  life"  for  those  who  can  afford  it  and  who  can 
live  up  to  its  standards  seems  certainly  to  be  an  admirable  thing. 
The  fraternities,  sports,  the  fashions,  the  lively  parties,  and  the  endless 
social  intercourse  permitted  in  American  liberal  arts  colleges  may  by 
their  seeming  excess,  c^use  the  judicious  to  grieve  at  times,  but  their 
vitality  and  allurements  none  can  dispute.  It  should  prove  of  much 
significance  in  the  history  of  liberal  education  that  in  recent  years  an 
increasing  share  of  the  revenues  of  the  college,  as  well  as  of  its  faculty 
solicitude,  are  being  turned  to  the  supervision  and  development  along 
approved  lines  of  these  numberless  extra-class  room  activities. 

Not  a  few  speakers  and  writers  on  college  education  make  the 
serious  blunder  of  confusing  the  purposes  of  liberal  and  of  vocational 
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education.  They  defend  the  thesis  that  in  some  obscure  fashion  a 
college  education  ^' pays''  its  recipient,  in  an  economic  sense.  There 
are,  of  course,  some  by-products  of  attendance  on  a  liberal  arts  coU^e 
that  may  eventually  redound  to  the  vocational  advantage  of  the 
highly  able-minded  men  and  women  who  constitute  the  college  popula- 
tion. Certain  kinds  of  acquaintanceship,  some  forms  of  personal 
confidence — these  are  not  infrequently  realized. 

But  the  liberal  arts  college  is  not  an  agency  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, and,  in  these  days  of  specialized  productive  service,  it  is  less 
than  ever  practicable  to  make  it  such — even  for  that  vocation  of  very 
^'easy"  standards,  high  school  teaching!  But  all  attempts  of  liberal 
arts  college  faculties  to  think  in  terms  of  vocational  objectives  simply 
confuses  their  perception  of  the  true  objectives  and  conditions  of 
liberal  education. 

But  this  confusion,  which  is  not  serious  in  those  smaller  colleges 
that  are  necessarily  non-vocational,  has  become  a  menace  to  higher 
liberal  education  in  those  numerous  colleges  and  imiversities  which 
are  trying  to  ''blend"  vocational  and  liberal  education.  In  state 
universities  and  numerous  other  institutions  almost  numberless 
courses  are  being  offered  which  are  designed  in  some  vague  and  half- 
mystical  way  to  serve  the  dual  purposes  of  humanistic  education  and 
of  preparation,  direct  or  indirect,  for  vocational  proficiency.  It  may 
weU  happen  that  the  majority  of  students  in  such  courses  are  more 
strongly  actuated  by  vocational  than  by  other  motives.  Under  these 
conditions  such  courses  soon  cease  to  have  any  of  the  essential  char- 
acteristics of  courses  that  should  minister  to  the  ends  of  cultural  and 
broader  civic  education.  But,  very  commonly,  they  are  not  genuinely 
vocational — ^that  is,  they  have  not  been  projected  and  ordered  towards 
the  attainment  of  any  clearly  defined  vocational  goals.  They  are 
hap-hazard,  and  often  unconsciously  fraudulent,  impositions  on  the 
credulity  of  those  who,  perhaps  quite  justifiably,  are  in  haste  to  enter 
upon  some  one  of  the  higher  forms  of  productive  employment. 

The  basic  difiEiculty  with  non-vocational  colleges  and  departments 
of  universities  is  much  the  same  as  that  referred  to  in  the  case  of 
secondary  schools.  Their  objectives  are  still  largely  traditional  and 
are  lacking  in  demonstrated  validity  except  for  those  rare  spirits  who 
enter  college  with  genuine  higher  intellectual  and  aesthetic  interests 
already  blooming.  For  all  but  these  exceptional  undergraduates 
grades  and  diplomas  become  ends  rather  than  means  whilst  courses 
tend  to  be  regarded  as  necessary  evils  encountered  on  the  way. 
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The  most  immediately  available  corrective  here  would  seem  to 
be  the  differentiation  of  college  courses  into  distinct  classes  according 
as  they  are  designed  to  be  scholarly  or  inspirational.  Every  liberal 
arts  college  student  should,  of  coursCi  take  some  courses  designed  to 
exact  careful  and  prolonged  study.  No  less  certainly  he  should  also 
be  free  to  elect  inspirational,  culture-giving  courses,  admirable  examples 
of  which  can  still  be  found  in  spite  of  the  obloquy  which  overtakes  them 
under  the  elective  system.  By  giving  different  kinds  of  credit  for  these 
two  types  of  courses,  one,  at  least,  of  existing  obstacles  to  development 
of  more  vital  work — or  intellectual  play — ^in  liberal  arts  colleges  would 
be  removed. 
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SUGGESTED  POLICIES  FOR  THE  SUPERVISORS 
OF  STUDENT  TEACHING^ 

A.  R.  MEAD 

Ohio  Wedeyan  University 

Last  year  in  a  very  brief  way,  I  outlined  a  list  of  problems  that  need 
an  investigation,  and  for  which  we  need  help.  This  year  I  wish  to 
bring  to  your  consideration  a  definite  list  of  recommended  policies  for 
our  association.  In  some  cases,  the  reconmiendations  are  based  on 
data  collected  from  the  few  extensive  surveys  of  Mead  and  Williams. 
In  other  cases,  the  recommendations  are  partially  based  upon  my  own 
experience  and  study  of  the  problems  involved.  In  every  case,  they 
are  presented  as  tentative  policies  and  standards  which  will  probably 
need  to  be  changed  from  year  to  year,  as  we  find  we  can  make  progress 
to  better  things. 

The  Supreme  Importance  of  the  Work  We  Represent. — First,  we 
believe  that  the  work  of  supervised  student-teaching,  observation  of 
skilled  teaching,  demonstration  teaching,  and  experimentation  are  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  professional  preparation  of  our  prospective 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  school  administrators.  These  types  of 
activity  unite  theory  and  practice,  prepare  and  initiate  the  novice 
into  the  work,  and  save  our  children  from  coimtless  blunders  of  well- 
intentioned  but  unprepared  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators. 

Second,  we  believe  that  aU  teachers  and  persons  who  supervise 
teachers,  and  all  executive  administrators  of  our  schools,  should  be 
required  by  law  duly  enforced  to  have  such  training.  Those  who 
supervise  teachers  should  have  additional  apprentice  experience  in 
supervision,  and  executive  superintendents  should  have  an  actual 
apprenticeship  in  such  administrative  work. 

Laboratory  Facilities. — ^Laboratory  facilities  should  be  provided  by 
all  institutions  supplying  our  schools  with  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
superintendents,  to  give  such  training.  Such  facilities  should  consist 
of:  (1)  a  school  which  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  teacher-training 
institution  and  entirely  under  the  control  of  that  institution;  (2)  a 
school  (or  schools)  which  belongs  (or  belong)  to  the  public  school 
system;  and  (3)  affiliated,  nearby  public  or  private  schools,  to  provide 
apprenticeship  experience  for  prospective  executive  superintendents 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  said  school  who  is  jointly 

^  Presidential  address  before  the  National  Association  of  Directors  of  Student- 
teaching,  Chicago,  Feb.[27, 1922. 
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responsible  to  the  teacher-preparing  institution  and  the  public-school 
system. 

The  Staff  of  Workers  Needed. — ^The  staff  of  workers  needed  should 
consist  of  men  and  women  especially  prepared  to  train  teachers.  Mr. 
Williams  has  ascertained  that  90  per  cent  of  the  institutions  require 
that  supervising  teachers  have  the  quantity  of  preparation  equivalent 
to  the  bachelor's  degree  or  less.  In  our  judgment  the  minimum 
should  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  as  to  quantity, 
plus  successful  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  including  special  prepara- 
tion analogous  to  that  now  offered  to  supervisors  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  Teachers  College  (Columbia).  These  should  be  the 
minimum  qualifications  of  those  who  supervise  student-teachers  and  do 
demonstration  teaching.  The  general  director  of  student-teaching 
(principal  of  the  training  school)  should  have  had  the  same  type  of 
training  and  one  year's  experience  in  supervision.  The  minimal 
salaries  under  such  conditions  should  be  for  supervising  teachers, 
$3300  per  year;  for  the  director  of  student-teaching,  $5000  per  year. 

Such  salaries  are  justified  (1)  because  of  the  previous  preparation 
and  experience  involved,  (2)  because  many  of  the  teachers  and  directors 
must  (at  present)  be  secured  from  the  staff  of  the  public  schools,  and 
lower  salaries  will  not  attract  them,  and  (3)  because  the  present  stand- 
ards of  living  require  salaries  of  that  size.  In  all  cases  these  teachers 
and  directors  should  be  selected,  not  only  on  the  basis  of  the  qualifica- 
tions just  stated,  but  chiefly  because  they  are  skillful  in  doing  the 
service  that  is  to  be  rendered. 

These  teachers  and  directors  should  have  the  same  professorial 
rank  as  other  faculty  members  of  like  training  and  experience,  and  have 
the  same  privileges  of  increase  of  salary  and  promotion  in  rank. 

Some  Standards  for  the  Conduct  of  Student4eaching. — 1 .  The  amount 
of  student-teaching  to  be  done.  In  a  survey  made  in  1914-15,  it 
was  found  that  in  the  colleges  and  imiversities,  the  median  quantity 
of  the  student-teaching  done  was  as  follows: 

In  30  State  universities  ....  5  semester-hours  or  90  periods. 
In  13  non-State  universities  .    .     4.55  semester-hours  or  90  periods. 

In  31  College 2.5  semester-hours  or  4.5  periods. 

The  average  for  74  institutions  of  all  three  types  was  3.98  semester- 
hours,  or  70  fifty-minute  periods  of  teaching.  Upon  these  data,  the 
National  Society  of  College  Teacher  of  Education  adopted  as  a  flexible 
standard  2.5  to  5  semester-hours,  or  45  to  90  fifty-minute  periods. 

Sanders  reported  {Ped.  Sem.  20:48)  that  the  amount  of  student 
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teaching  in  normal  schools  varied  from  30  periods  to  400  periods,  the 
most  marked  tendency  being  100  to  150  periods.  Kelly  and  Scott 
(Ed.  Admin,  and  Super.  1:596)  show  that  in  68  normal  schools,  126 
to  175  hours  of  teaching  was  the  central  tendency. 

It  is  our  judgment,  that  more  intensive  supervision  should  be 
provided  than  is  possible  when  one  teacher  attempts  to  supervise 
at  the  same  time  8-12  student-teachers  who  do  126  to  175  hours  of 
teaching.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  standard  amounts 
of  student-teaching  to  be  done  by  prospective  teachers  be  as 
follows: 

1.  For  prospective  high-school  teachers  2.5  to  5  semester  hours, 
or  45  to  90  fifty-minute  periods,  and  that  this  work  be  divided  between 
two  subjects.  This  amount  should  be  increased  to  8  semester  hours 
or  150  fifty  minute  periods  as  soon  as  possible,  and  similarly  appor- 
tioned between  two  subjects. 

2.  For  prospective  junior-high-school  teachers,  the  same  amount 
as  for  high  school  teachers,  but  the  apportionment  between  two 
subjects  to  be  optional. 

3.  For  prospective  elementary  teachers,  the  same  quantity  when 
two  subjects  are  taught  and  a  proportional  increase  when  more 
subjects  are  taught.  It  is  recommended  that,  for  the  present,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  supervision  should  be  increased  and 
the  quantity  of  student-teaching  diminished,  and  that  increases  in 
the  quantity  of  student  teaching  be  made  later. 

4.  For  the  prospective  teacher  of  special  fields  (music,  art,  manual 
arts,  home  economics,  agriculture,  Idndergarten)  in  non-vocational 
schools,  the  same  amount  of  student-teaching. 

5.  For  prospective  supervisors,  the  same  amoimt  of  student- 
teaching,  and  one  half  year  in  ^'practice  supervision." 

6.  For  the  prospective  superintendent  whose  duties  are  largely 
executive  the  same  amoimt  of  student-teaching  and  one  year's 
apprenticeship. 

The  Studentrieacking  to  be  Done  by  Experienced  Teachers. — It  is 
recommended  that  teachers  who  have  had  teaching  experience  be 
given  one  of  the  following  types  of  training,  after  a  preliminary  trial 
period  of  teaching  imder  supervision: 

1.  If  trial  period  reveals  high-grade  skill  in  teaching,  the  privilege 
of  doing  ''practice  supervision,"  or  a  different  type  of  student-teaching 
than  given  to  the  novice. 

2.  That  teachers  who  have  had  one  or  more  years  of  experience  be 
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granted  such  option,  but  in  any  case,  the  experience  must  be  in  the 
field  for  which  they  are  making  preparation. 

The  Type  of  Student^leaching  to  be  Required  for  Prospective  Teachers. 
For  special  teachers:  student-teaching  in  their  special  field  and  only 
such  teaching. 

For  elementary  teachers:  student-teaching  in  elementary  schools, 
in  first  six  years,  and  only  such  experience. 

For  junior-highHschool  teachers:  departmental  student-teaching 
in  years  7,  8,  or  9  in  a  real  junior  high  school. 

For  highnschool  teachers:  teaching  in  7th  or  8th  grade,  or  in  a  high 
school. 

The  Nmnber  of  Student4eachers  to  be  Supervised  by  one  Supervising 
Teacher  at  the  same  Time. — The  National  Society  of  College  Teachers 
of  Education  recommended  that  the  supervising  teacher  should  never 
have  more  than  20  student-teachers  imder  supervision  at  the  same 
time.  It  can  be  easily  demonstrated  that  this  maximum  is  too  high 
for  careful,  intensive  supervision.  The  maximum  suggested  is  six. 
Such  a  maximum  would  permit  one  supervising  teacher,  to  supervise 
during  a  9-months  school  year,  from  12  to  24  prospective  highnschool 
teachers,  or  teachers  preparing  for  any  field  of  service. 

The  Quantity  of  Instruction  to  be  Done  in  a  Single  Class  by  a  Student- 
teacher. — ^The  survey  report  published  in  the  Eighteenth  Yearbook  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  study  of  Education  shows  that  the  quan- 
tity of  teaching  done  by  a  student-teacher  in  a  single  class  varied  from 
nothing  to  100  per  cent,  and  that  the  median  tendency  was  50  per  cent. 
It  is  recommended  that  50  per  cent  be  established  as  the  maximum  in 
all  student-teaching. 

The  Selection  of  Student-teachers. — To  provide  for  recruiting  the 
teaching  profession  so  as  to  eliminate  those  of  low  quality  of  promise 
and  intelligence,  it  is  urgently  recommended  that  all  teacher-preparing 
institutions  adopt  some  scheme  of  selecting  the  most  promising  candi- 
dates to  do  student-teaching.  A  scheme  using  data  concerned  with 
personal  qualities,  scholastic  standing,  physical  and  moral  status 
might  be  devised.  Those  who  are  in  the  upper  85  per  cent  of  the  rank- 
ings in  these  qualities  could  be  selected,  and  those  below  the  upper  85 
per  cent  could  be  eliminated. 

Some  More  General  Recommendations. — (1)  The  necessity  of  secur- 
ing a  recognized  legal  status  for  student-teaching  is  becoming  more 
apparent.  It  is  hereby  recommended  that  this  Association  urge  the 
enactment  of  such  legislation  as  will  (1)  encourage  the  development 
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of  the  work,  and  (2)  assure  the  existence  of  such  work  under  desirable 
standards,  after  it  has  been  established.  Members  are  referred  to  a 
suggested  form  of  a  law  published  in  the  last  year's  monograph  of  the 
Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education  and  to  the  material  collected 
by  Dr.  H.  G.  Good  showing  the  existing  legal  status  of  this  type  of 
work. 

2.  The  necessity  for  continued  research  and  experimentation  is 
very  great  in  the  work  which  this  Association  represents.  The  mem- 
bers, who  can  do  so,  are  urged  to  formulate  definite  research  projects 
in  the  problems  of  this  field,  submit  them  to,  and  ask  aid  from  the 
directors  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund. 

3.  The  Association  commends  most  heartily  the  newer  experiments 
in  this  field  of  teacher-preparation  that  appear  from  time  to  time. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  a  nmnber  of  institutions  doing 
teacher-preparation  during  the  last  autumn.  I  found  hope  and  reality, 
difficulty,  and  problems  solved.  A  spirit  of  experiment  and  determina- 
tion is  evident.  The  output  of  literature  is  about  the  same  as  last  * 
year.  It  is  my  judgment  that  the  times  are  auspicious  and  we  may 
look  forward  to  the  future  with  renewed  confidence. 
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ATMS  IN  EDUCATION  FOR  STUDENT  TEACHERS^ 

H.  G.  SWANSON 
Head  Department  of  Education,  State  Teachers  CoUegei  Kirksyille,  Mo. 

The  purpose  of  the  writer  in  this  paper  is  to  direct  attention  to  the 
high  importance  of  keeping  clear,  concrete  Aims  in  Education  before 
students  while  in  the  course  of  preparation  for  teaching.  Observa- 
tion of  the  professional  attitude  of  students  while  pursuing  their 
courses  in  Supervised  Observation  and  Teaching  has  led  many  of  us  to 
hours  of  sober  reflection.  We  have  observed  that  these  coiu-ses  in 
Observation  and  Teaching  occupy  a  most  strategic  position  in  the 
professional  curriculum.  They  appear  uniformly  at  or  near  the  close 
of  the  curriculimi  and  are  requisites  to  certificates  and  diplomas.  It 
appears,  then,  that  we  are  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  the  students 
have  academic  preparation  and  stability  of  professional  purpose  when 
they  come  to  enroll  for  the  course  in  Observation  and  Teaching.  We 
are  here  not  particularly  concerned  with  the  academic  preparation,  but 
rather  with  the  students'  conception  of  the  Aims  and  purposes  of 
Education.  So  far  as  we  know,  all  of  these  students  are  to  be  teachers 
and  their  purpose  in  life  is  to  direct  the  education  of  the  young  and 
each  and  every  course  taken  in  their  preparation  should  make  some 
definite  contribution  to  that  end.  Certainly  the  courses  in  Supervised 
Observation  and  Teaching  are  not  merely  designed  to  test  all  previous 
preparation.  These  courses  have  great  responsibility  of  their  own  in 
stabilizing  the  students'  notions  of  teaching. 

There  are  two  distinct  phases  to  this  problem  and  any  comprehen- 
sive study  of  this  question  should  consider  both  thoroughly.  We  must 
not  be  concerned  alone  with  the  quality  of  the  students'  conception  of 
the  Aims  and  purposes  of  Education.  We  must  be  equally  concerned 
with  the  imity  of  effort  to  impart  the  fundamental  Principles  of 
Teaching  on  the  part  of  the  instructors  of  these  students.  Close 
contact  with  students  while  they  are  in  the  actual  performance  of 
teaching  leads  many  of  us  to  doubt  whether  the  instructors  in  courses 
in  Educational  theory  have  presented  to  the  students  a  wholesome 
homogeneous  conception  of  fimdamental  principles  or  rather  a  mass 
of  heterogeneous,  individualistic  notions.  If  the  latter  idea  prevails 
generally  and  the  writer  believes  it  does,  it  is  little  wonder  that  too 

^Read  before  the  National  Association  of  Directors  of  Student-teaching, 
Chicago,  Feb.  27,  1922. 
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many  students  look  upon  the  course  in  Teaching  as  merely  practicing 
or  training  upon  some  theories  or  set  of  principles  as  ends  in  themselves. 
One  cannot  be  trained  to  teach  in  that  sense.  Teaching  cannot  be 
practiced  4t  all.  Teaching  must  be  studied.  It  is  the  business  of 
teachers  in  Educational  Theory  courses  to  give  proper  direction  to  the 
study  of  the  universal  principles  underlying  those  courses.  Such  a 
policy  can  only  be  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  when  all  of  the 
instructors  in  a  given  school  are  committed  to  a  program  of  mutual 
effort  and  understanding.  Otherwise  students  will  be  misdirected  or 
not  directed  at  all. 

The  preparation  of  this  paper  was  not  begun  until  a  few  weeks  ago 
and  sufficient  time  was  not  available  for  gathering  data  to  undertake  a 
study  of  both  of  the  above  mentioned  phases  of  the  problem.  An 
absorbing  curiosity  to  get  at  the  students'  viewpoint  led  the  writer  to 
gather  such  data  as  the  brief  time  would  permit,  bearing  on  that 
aspect  of  the  topic.  It  is  hoped  earnestly  that  a  comprehensive 
study  will  be  made  covering  the  point  of  view  of  the  teachers  of 
Educational  subjects  and,  also,  a  much  more  complete  study  of  the 
student  view  point  and  that  this  body  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
results  of  such  a  study  at  some  future  meeting.  A  brief  questionnaire 
designed  to  bring  out  the  students'  view  of  the  course  in  Practice 
Teaching  was  prepared.  It  was  responded  to  by  the  students  now 
enrolled  in  the  course,  "Practice  Teaching"  in  the  three  largest  State 
Teachers  ^Colleges  in  Missouri.  Altogether  one  hundred  and  thirty 
replies  were  tabulated.  To  circimivent  the  patronizing  student  and 
to  protect  any  prevalent  professorial  vanity,  annonymous  replies  to 
the  questionnaire  were  required.  Every  effort  was  made  to  avoid 
any  leading  or  suggestive  questions.  It  seems  to  us  now  that  if  this 
body  should  undertake  any  further  study  of  this  question,  it  should 
consider  the  advisability  of  using  the  "Checking-The-Right-and- 
Wrong-Statement"  type  of  questionnaire.  Throughout  the  form 
used,  the  terms  (bad  as  they  are)  "Training  School"  and  "Practice 
Teaching"  are  used  because  they  are  more  widely  employed  than  any 
others  in  Missouri  and  possibly  in  the  country  at  large.  The  form 
used  is  as  follows: 

1.  What  subjects  are  you  teaching  in  the  Training  School? 

2.  Name  the  courses  in  Educational  Theory  you  have  had  that  in  any  way  apply 

to  the  subject  you  are  teaching. 

3.  In  what  specific  way  have  these  courses  helped  you  in  teaching  the  subject 

named  in  1? 
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it  In  what  specific  way  has  your  superviaor  helped  you  in  teaching  the  subject 
named  in  1? 

5.  Name  all  the  lessons  in  education  not  mentioned  in  2  which  you  have  had. 

6.  What  are  the  aims  of  the  course  in  Practice  Teaching  as  you  now  understand 

them? 

7.  Suggest  things  which  would  make  your  course  in  Practice  Teaching  more 

profitable. 

(a)  As  to  courses  in  theory  of  Education. 

(b)  As  to  helps  from  supervisors. 

(c)  As  to  Organization  of  Training  School. 

(d)  As  to  organizations  of  the  College 

Question  No.  1  was  asked  merely  in  the  hope  that  it  would  serve  to 
focalize  the  attention.  In  Item  No.  2,  **  Name  the  course  in  Education 
you  have  had  which  have  helped  you  specifically  in  your  practice 
teachings, "  the  replies  were  rather  easily  tabulated  in  the  four  groups 
— principles  of  education,  general  method,  special  method,  and  edu- 
cational psychology.  In  the  130  replies,  principles  of  education  was 
mentioned  75  times;  educational  psychology,  71  times;  special  method, 
49  times;  and  general  method,  48  times.  It  will  be  noted  that  item 
No.  3  calls  for  a  statement  of  how  these  courses  have  specifically 
helped  in  practice  teaching.  The  replies  indicate  a  rather  complete 
scatterment  of  ideas  and  they  constitute  a  ringing  indictment  of  the 
teachers  of  these  professional  courses  on  the  ground  that  the  students 
had  not  received  a  unified  conception  of  fundamental  aims.  Tabu- 
lating these  replies  under  captions  appearing  in  the  statements  them- 
selves, we  find  that  65  students  of  the  130  examined,  or  exactly  50 
per  cent,  had  received  specific  help  in  ''the  study  of  child  life;"  43 
had  been  helped  with  "specific  methods;"  40  had  received  "broader 
views  of  the  curriculmn;"  32  other  replies  did  not  yield  readily  to 
tabulation;  and  7  stated  frankly  that  they  could  not  state  any  definite 
help  received.  The  significance  of  what  might  be  done  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  nearly  60  per  cent  of  these  students  named  educa- 
tional psychology  as  a  helpful  study  and  50  per  cent  indicated  the 
study  of  child  life  as  the  specific  help  received.  Subsequent  examina- 
tion of  these  replies  confirmed  the  close  relation  suspected. 

For  purposes  of  continuity  in  the  discussion,  it  is  desirable  to 
consider  the  replies  to  Item  No.  5  at  this  point.  Item  No.  5  requests 
the  names  of  all  other  courses  in  education  not  mentioned  in  the  lists 
of  "helpful  studies."  There  was  one  interesting  feature  to  this 
group  of  replies  which  might  appropriately  be  labeled  the  students' 
discard.  The  students  from  one  school  threw  into  this  discard  studies 
of  a  certain  type.    In  another  school,  a  different  group  of  studies  were 
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consigned  to  the  scrap  heap.  There  was  at  least  a  remarkable  degree 
of  agreement  in  a  given  school  that  a  certain  group  of  studies  had  been 
of  no  specific  help  in  the  practice  teaching  course.  In  the  130  papers, 
the  various  studies  listed  as  not  functioning  in  the  teaching  course 
were  mentioned  177  times.  This  is  the  largest  niuuber  of  replies  on 
any  point  appearing  in  the  questionnaire,  and  it  should  be  sufficient 
argument  to  cause  the  teachers  involved  at  least  to  get  together  and 
do  it  quick. 

The  next  item  in  the  questionnaire  gives  opportunity  to  state  the 
specific  helps  received  from  the  supervisors.  Without  speaking  for  or 
against  the  worth  of  help  mentioned  as  received,  we  must  recognize 
from  these  replies  the  fact  that  the  supervisors  have  succeeded  in 
"putting  over"  certain  things  with  marked  uniformity.  The  topics 
or  heads  imder  which  replies  to  this  question  have  been  classified  were 
selected  from  the  students'  responses.  Of  the  130  students  repl3dng, 
49  stated  that  they  had  received  specific  help  in  making  lesson 
plans;  42  replied  that  they  had  received  specific  help  from  "helpful 
criticism;"  29  mentioned  a  specific  method;  19  agreed  that  demonstra- 
tion teaching  had  been  of  specific  help,  18  declared  that  supervisors 
had  specifically  helped  in  discipline;  and  16  felt  that  their  supervisors 
had  definitely  helped  them  to  see  the  aims  in  education.  Nine  other 
replies  did  not  yield  to  the  method  of  treatment.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Item  No.  7  in  the  questionnaire  requests  the  students  to  suggest 
things  which  they  beUeve  would  make  the  course  in  practice  teaching 
more  profitable.  Note  b  under  that  item  calls  for  suggestions  as  to 
further  helps  from  supervisors.  It  will  be  interesting  to  consider  the 
suggestions  received  on  this  point  while  the  helps  received  just  men- 
tioned above  are  fresh  in  mind.  Unfortunately,  a  large  number  of 
students  refrained  from  making  suggestions  of  any  kind.  However, 
49  suggestions  were  received  and  they  are  sharp  and  clear,  21  of  the 
49  stated  that  the  supervisors  could  give  more  sjrmpathetic  co-opera- 
tion; 21  others  asked  that  supervisors  be  definite  and  specific  in  their 
criticism;  4  suggested  more  demonstration  teaching;  and  3  felt  that 
they  had  had  too  much  help.  The  writer  has  studiously  tried  to 
avoid  burdening  this  paper  with  a  personal  interpretation  of  the 
replies  received  to  this  questionnaire,  but,  just  at  this  point,  the 
temptation  is  great  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  merit  and  lack  of 
merit  of  certain  types  of  supervisors  suggested  by  the  group  of  49 
replies  just  tabulated. 

This  brings  the  discussion  down  to  Item  No.  6,  the  heart  of  the 
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questionnaire.  The  direct  question  was  asked,  ''What  are  the  aims 
of  the  course  in  practice  teaching?"  Again  the  terminology  under 
which  these  replies  were  tabulated  was  taken  from  the  students' 
statements.  If  an  observation  is  permissible  at  all  in  this  paper,  let 
it  be  made  here.  The  course  in  practice  teaching  is,  theoreticaUy  at 
least,  the  crowning,  final  effort  in  the  professional  curriculum.  If 
the  aims  in  any  course  should  be  clear  to  the  student,  the  aims  of  this 
course  should,  it  appears,  be  unmistakably  clear.  The  replies  here 
tabulated  show  that  the  students  have  a  great  variety  of  notions 
about  the  course,  but  uniformity  is  utterly  lacking  in  all  but  two  con- 
ceptions of  the  course.  Of  the  130  replies  tabulated,  90  agreed  that 
the  aim  of  the  course  was  to  give  ''teaching  experience."  Fifty-four 
stated  that  the  aim  of  the  course  was  to  give  "better  technique  in 
teaching;  24  said  that  the  ultimate  aim  was  the  "child's  education," 
20  said  that  the  aim  was  "child  study."  Nineteen  agreed  that  the 
purpose  of  practice  teaching  was  to  study  "lesson  plans;"  6  admitted 
that  they  took  the  course  to  get  credit,  and  9  said  that  they  could  not 
see  any  reason  at  all  for  taking  the  course.  After  what  has  been  shown 
in  all  that  has  gone  before,  it  seems  rather  remarkable  that  there  are 
so  few  as  15  of  the  number  in  these  last  two  groups. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  brief  study  by  the  questionnaire 
was  to  ascertain  the  students'  conception  of  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  the  course  in  practice  teaching.  But,  in  order  that  the  students 
should  feel  that  they  had  enjoyed  fuU  freedom  to  express  themselves, 
opportunity  was  afforded  for  su^estions  that  would  appear  to  make 
the  course  more  helpful.  Therefore,  item  7  in  the  form  used,  calls 
for  helpful  suggestions  (a)  as  to  courses  in  theory  of  Education,  (b) 
as  to  helps  from  supervisors,  (c)  as  to  organization  of  the  Training 
School,  and  (cI)  as  to  organization  of  the  college.  Many  of  the  students 
offered  no  suggestions  of  any  kind,  but  enough  were  given  to  make  the 
results  stimuliiting  if  not  conclusive.  Twenty-nine  students  in  the 
three  schools  urged  as  a  pre-requisite  to  the  course  in  practice  teaching, 
courses  dealing  with  special  methods  in  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in 
the  training  school.  Some  one  will  ask,  "Are  there  schools  that  do 
not  have  such  pre-requisites  to  the  course  in  practice  teaching?" 
The  answer  to  that  question  is,  "Yes,  there  are  many  such  schools." 
Eighteen  of  these  students  urged  better  teaching  equipment.  Ex- 
plananation  for  occurrence  of  this  timely  suggestion  18  times,  may  be 
f oimd  in  the  fact  that  teaching  facilities  in  one  of  the  schools  in  question 
here  is  notoriously  bad.    Thanks  to  a  recent  Legislature  funds  are 
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now  available  for  relief  in  tins  direction.  Seventeen  students  urge 
more  observation  of  expert  teaching.  The  timeliness  of  that  sugges- 
tion is  also  highly  commendable.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  nearly 
all  in  this  group  of  17  come  under  ''suggestions  as  to  courses  in  theory 
of  education."  Eleven  students  urged  that  more  time  be  given  to  the 
course  in  Practice  Teaching.  It  is  opportime  to  say  at  this  point  that 
the  course  in  the  three  schools  studied  covers  a  period  of  twelve  weeks 
at  the  rate  of  one  hour  per  day.  Undoubtedly  the  suggestion  that 
more  time  be  given  has  much  of  merit.  Seven  students  urge  less  help 
to  the  student  teachers,  6  students  offering  suggestions  as  to  the  college 
itself  iu*ge  a  better  attitude  toward  practice  teaching  and  the  training 
school.  While  this  number  is  small,  they  may  be  striking  at  a  very 
fundamental  thing.  The  College  itself  may  provide  in  its  organization 
a  conspicuous  position  in  the  professional  curriculum  for  the  Practice 
Teaching  course,  but  the  attitude  toward  the  course  often  is  not  always 
such  as  to  inspire  confidence,  faith,  and  belief  in  the  high  importance 
of  the  course. 

If  this  very  brief  study  of  a  single  phase  of  the  problem  of  '' keeping 
the  aims  of  education  before  students  while  in  preparation  for  teaching" 
arouses  a  desire  to  go  carefully  into  a  comprehensive  investigation  of 
the  whole  problem  then  it  has  served  its  purpose  fully.  This  study 
clearly  indicates,  from  the  students'  viewpoint,  that  the  teachers 
dealing  with  the  professional  curriculums  have  not  a  imity  of  purpose. 
In  a  further  study  these  teachers  themselves  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  speak.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  teachers 
of  the  so-called  academic  studies  ever  consider  their  subjects  in  the 
light  of  a  problem  in  education  or  merely  as  bodies  of  subject  matter. 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  absorbing  interest  to  know  whether  the  insti- 
tutions display  their  attitudes  toward  the  training  schools  and  practice 
teaching  courses  by  ample  financial  and  professional  support  or  princi- 
pally through  speeches  and  pubUcations.  If  we  could  put  across 
the  idea  that  the  training  school  exists  primarily  and  fundamentally 
for  the  education  of  the  children  in  it  and  not  to  afford  a  convenient 
trysting  place  for  faddists  and  theorists;  that  the  best  education  for 
children  to  have  is  the  best  education  for  the  young  and  growing 
student-teacher  to  see  and  participate  in,  we  should  be  doing  much 
toward  pointing  out  the  serious  need  of  keeping  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  education  clearly  before  students  while  in  the  course  of  preparation 
for  teaching. 
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THE  HUMAN  SIDE  OF  RESEARCH  IN  SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 

W.  HARDIN  HUGHES 

District  Superintendent,  Claremont,  California 

''Human  Side''  has  purposely  been  included  in  the  title  of  this 
discussion  in  order  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  more  or  less 
non-materialistic  phases  of  educational  research  and,  incidentally,  to 
show  that  this  type  of  research  is  not  necessarily  the  t n-human  proce- 
dure which  some  have  imagined  it  to  be.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
only  a  few  short  decades  ago  the  term  research  was  applied  primarily 
to  the  investigational  activities  of  the  scholarly  recluse  in  his  ambi- 
tious search  for  fact  and  fundamental  principles.  The  research 
worker  of  that  earlier  time  was  concerned  chiefly  with  the  discovery 
of  facts  and  their  consistent  organization.  He  was  more  interested 
in  making  a  contribution  to  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge  than  in 
any  application  which  his  findings  might  have  to  everyday  problems 
of  human  life.  This  type  of  research  worker,  entirely  legitimate  in 
his  particular  field,  may  still  be  found  in  the  great  universities  of  the 
world;  but  the  field  of  research  has  been  greatly  extended  until  it 
includes  every  phase  of  human  activity  and  is  no  longer  restricted 
to  the  scholarly  interests  of  the  academician.  Every  substantial 
business  and  industrial  organization  of  considerable  importance  now 
has  its  specialized  efficiency  experts  engaged  in  continuous  survey. 
Scientific  management — whether  in  commerce  or  manufacture  or 
transportation  or  government  or  editcation — ^universally  demands  prac- 
tical and  continuous  research.  In  no  other  way  can  a  maximum  of 
effectiveness  be  secured. 

In  the  public  school,  however,  as  well  as  in  the  other  less  mater- 
ialistic institutions,  practical  research  has  not  yet  found  the  large 
place  which  it  must  ultimately  fiU.  Only  gradually  has  the  school 
taken  over  and  applied  the  lessons  of  scientific  management  which 
have  been  learned  in  the  business  and  industrial  world.  School 
people  and  school  patrons  are  too  prone  to  tolerate  and  even  to  encour- 
age the  continuation  of  practices  which  were,  perhaps,  good  enough 
in  the  earlier  days  of  meager  requirements  and  simple  organization, 
but  which  are,  unmistakably,  haphazard  and  inadequate  in  this  day 
of  highly  differentiated  needs  and  elaborate  institutional  organization. 
Many  practical  school  men,  however,  are  now  of  the  opinion  that  we 
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must  hasten  to  make  a  much  more  extensive  use  of  those  fonns  of 
research  which  are  calculated  to  make  school  education  more  efiEicient 
and,  at  the  same  time,  not  less  economical. 

We  have  established  departments  of  educational  research  but, 
notwithstanding  the  very  excellent  work  already  accomplished  by 
these  departments,  there  is  still  an  almost  limitless  field  for  practical 
research  remaining  entirely  untouched.  Fortunately,  however,  we 
are  gradually  opening  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  creating  departments 
of  educational  research  we  have  proceeded  along  the  lines  so  frequently 
and  so  unscientifically  followed  in  other  educational  developments — 
we  have'^  tacked  them  on,"  so  to  speak,  without  adequate  reorganis- 
ation, and  without  establishing  effectively  working  relationships. 
This  criticism  just  offered,  is  directed  not  at  the  departments  of  educa- 
tional research  but  at  the  general  lack  of  organization  within  the 
system  which  seriously  interferes  with  the  effectiveness  of  research. 
In  too  many  systems  the  principals  and  supervisors  of  the  several 
schools  put  the  services  of  research  directors  in  the  general  class  of 
luxuries  and  are  somewhat  timid  about  getting  their  Intimate  share 
of  service  for  fear,  we  may  imagine,  of  seeming  extravagant. 

We  should  not  criticize  too  severely,  however,  a  condition  that  is 
entirely  natural  and  one  which  is  certainly  to  be  expected  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  any  new  departure  in  education.  Even  the  ^Hacking-on" 
process  in  educational  development  is  justifiable  in  that  it  makes 
possible  the  gradual  introduction  of  improvements;  whereas,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  wait  for  a  complete  reorganization  in  order  that 
every  part  of  the  system  be  in  perfect  adjustment,  some  most  valuable 
introductions  would  be  absolutely  impossible.  The  fact  that  readjust- 
ments are  necessary  is,  therefore,  no  criticism  either  of  the  administra- 
tion in  general  or  of  the  department  of  research  in  particular.  In  fact, 
the  necessity  for  further  adjustment  is,  in  a  sense,  one  of  the  significant 
evidences  that  real  progress  has  been  made. 

What,  then,  is  the  next  step  in  perfecting  the  work  of  a  research 
department  of  education?  In  the  v  first  place,  we  should  mention  a 
better  understanding  on  the  part  of  principals,  supervisors,  and 
teachers  as  to  the  possibilities  of  cooperative  research.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  assert  that  the  average  teacher  has  never  considered 
seriously  these  possibilities.  She  is  as  likely  as  not  to  think  of  the 
director  of  educational  research  as  a  statistician  who  is  foolish  enough 
to  imagine  that  he  can  measure  accurately,  by  means  of  a  half-hour 
nonsensical  test,  any  faculty  or  attainment  or  any  conglomerate 
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group  of  faculties  and  attainments  of  individuals  and  thereby  predict 
with  absolute  certainty  their  chances  for  success.  We  must  get  away 
from  the  notion  that  departments  of  educational  research  have  been 
established  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  fortune  telling.  Even  the 
fact  that  certain  es  of  test  will  intypdicate  a  very  high  degree  of  proba- 
bility relative  to  future  school  success  is  not  the  chief  reason  for  the 
installation  of  directorates  of  research. 

It  is  true  that  in  our  educational  systems  there  is,  ordinarily,  no 
machinery  for  pooling  and  using  in  any  organized  fashion  even  the 
results  of  observation  relative  to  individual  capacities,  attitudes,  and 
interests  of  students.  While  we  all  know  that  the  world  of  social  and 
economic  affairs  is  eager  to  discover  and  to  reward  liberally  such  invalu- 
able human  qualities  as  initiative,  cooperativeness,  self  control, 
tactfulness,  broadmindedness,  enthusiasm  for  work  in  hand,  and  ambi- 
tion for  achievement,  still  our  school  practices  almost  imiversally  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  we  have  not  considered  these  qualities  and  atti- 
tudes of  sufficient  importance  even  to  record  our  general  observations 
in  the  matter.  No  wonder  that  students  are  graduating  from  our 
high  schools  and  colleges  without  ever  dreaming  of  the  inestimable 
value  of  the  non-informational  requirements  for  a  successful  life. 
Somehow,  there  must  be  established  in  our  educational  systems  not 
only  the  conditions  and  standards  which  shall  be  more  nearly  like 
those  of  the  world  of  affairs,  but  there  must  be  a  greater  opportunity 
for  the  operation  of  natural  incentives  in  the  realization  of  these 
standards,  and  more  adequate  administrative  methods  for  determining 
the  extent  to  which  definite  standards  have  been  met. 

Of  course,  we  can  not  hope  to  measure  with  an  absolute  degree  of 
exactness  the  innumerable  qualities  of  personality.  We  can,  however, 
as  a  basis  of  comparative  ratings  use  a  list  of  the  more  or  less  funda- 
mental habits,  attitudes,  and  other  characteristics  of  human  behavior 
which  our  civilization  has  found  especially  valuable  and  upon  which 
she  has  placed  a  high  premium.  With  respect  to  any  one  of  these 
characteristics  in  such  a  list,  we  can  reasonably  rate  the  individual 
as  very  inferior,  medium,  or  very  superior.  In  fact,  we  can  make  a 
somewhat  finer  degree  of  rating  than  this.  The  systematic  pooling  of 
the  ratings  from  all  teachers  for  any  given  student  would  give  the 
research  department  the  data  from  which  to  construct  a  cumulative 
personality  record  of  great  value.  Such  a  record — corrected  from 
semester  to  semester  and  from  year  to  year —  would  eventually  contain 
the  most  important  information  obtainable  concerning  the  individual 
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student.  If,  to  such  a  comparative  rating  sheet,  we  add  the  indivi- 
dual's intelligence  quotient,  his  previous  school  standing,  the  results 
of  his  physical  and  medical  examinations,  his  special  lines  of  interest, 
and  data  concerning  his  home  and  community  environment — we  shall 
then  have  a  collection  of  information  calculated  to  make  the  at-present- 
much-talked-of  provisions  for  individual  differences  of  students  a 
possibility  and  the  educational  guidance  of  youth  much  more  than  an 
ambitious  dream.  Indeed,  how  can  we  hope  to  provide  for  the  individ- 
ual differences  of  students  without  knowing  much  more  scientifically 
than  we  know  at  present  what  those  individual  differences  are? 

The  accompanying  record  form  used  in  the  Claremont,  California, 
Junior-Senior  High  School  represents  an  attempt  at  rating  compara- 
tively the  individual  capacities,  habits,  attitudes,  and  interests  of 
students.  The  record  sheet  actually  used,  however,  is  somewhat 
differently  arranged  so  as  to  be  standard  in  size  and  form  and  contains 
in  parallel  columns  space  for  years  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12  respectively. 
In  addition  to  the  items  indicated  in  this  part  of  the  form  are  the  follow- 
ing: HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS  relative  to  eye  sight, 
hearing,  speech,  teeth,  vitality,  endurance,  growth,  chest  develop- 
ment, nervous  conditions;  and  SPECIAL  DATA  such  as  speed  in 
silent  reading,  comprehension  in  silent  reading,  scholarship  probability 
(intelligence  quotient),  musical  talent  (Seashore  Tests),  mechanical 
aptitude  (Stenquist  Tests),  historical  aptitudes  (Barr's  Diagnostic), 
modern  language  capacities  (Wilkins),  etc.  All  of  these  data  is  put 
in  comparative  form  and  indicated  by  check  marks  in  the  appropriate 
columns.  The  letters  heading  the  colimms  are  L,  lowest;  I,  inferior; 
M,  medium;  S,  superior;  and  H,  highest.  Special  rating  sheets^  and 
instructions  are  used  by  teachers  in  pooling  their  estimates  of  those 
habits,  attitudes,  and  interests  for  which  standardized  tests  have  not 
yet  been  devised. 

In  this  permanent  record  form,  ''Scholarship  probability"  has 
been  substituted  for  the  more  commonly  used  ''Intelligence  quotient." 
There  are  several  reasons  which  justify  this  substitution.  In  the 
first  place,  the  situations  and  the  methods  employed  in  the  ordinary 
test  of  "general  intelligence"  are  too  narrowly  literary-academic  in 
nature  to  be  fairly  representative  of  life  situations  in  general.  If, 
as  most  of  us  believe,  general  intelligence  in  human  behavior  is  nor- 
mally indicated  by  ability  for  adjustment  to  the  life  situations  which 
are  more  or  less  conmion  to  the  members  of  civilized  society;  we  are 
^  See  ''Meaningful  High  School  Records''  by  the  author  of  this  article  in  the 
January,  1922,  issue  of  the  American  School  Board  Journal. 
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indeed  misleading  when  we  label  as  having  high  general  intelligence 
only  those  individuals  who^  with  pencil  and  paper,  are  able  to  do 
effectively  the  academic  stunts  of  the  present  day  intelligence  test. 

Examine  almost  any  of  these  tests  and  you  will  find  that  the  type 
of  situation  prepared  and  the  kind  of  reaction  required  are  similar  to 
the  bookish  tasks  of  the  school.  A  person  may  be  ever  so  successful 
in  unscrambling  the  words  of  disarranged  sentences,  in  repeating 
6-2-8-3-^7-4-1-5,  in  deciding  whether  alliteration  is  a  form  of  pen- 
tameter, in  indicating  whether  or  not  cerebral  hemorrhages  are  conducive 
to  thinking,  in  matching  proverbs  with  their  explanations,  in  locating 
the  various  parts  of  over-lapping  geometric  figures — ^in  short,  a  person 
may  do  with  an  exceptionally  high  score  any  or  all  of  the  academic 
stunts  of  such  test  and  still  be  an  almost  hopeless  failure  in  the  more 
practical  and  general  situations  of  actual  life. 

But  these  criticisms  are  given  neither  for  the  purpose  of  discredilr 
ing  the  so-called  general  intelligence  tests  nor  for  ridiculing  the  work 
of  the  psychologists  who  formulated  them.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
a  less  dangerous  name  should  have  been  given  such  tests  and  that 
much  greater  wisdom  should  have  been  exercised  by  some  of  the 
novices  who  have  ignorantly  given  them.  A  test  which  has  been  found 
highly  valuable  for  detecting  even  the  scholarship  capacities  of  students 
is  not  to  be  discarded  prejuditiously  either  because  its  name  is  a  mis- 
nomer or  because  its  results  have  been  grossly  misused. 

After  all,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  most  important  single 
bit  of  information  concerning  an  individual  is  his  so-called  intelli- 
gence quotient.  If,  for  example,  his  IQ  is  exceptionally  high  the 
probability  under  normal  conditions  is  that  he  will  do  better  than 
mediocre  work  in  the  traditional  curricula  of  the  schools;  that  he 
will  accomplish  most  in  class  sections  which  are  made  up  of  his  own 
intellectual  kind;  that,  if  given  an  opportunity  and  a  natural  incentive, 
he  will  cover  his  courses  more  quickly,  more  thoroughly,  and  more 
extensively  than  is  possible  for  the  average  student;  that  he  is  more 
likely  than  not  to  have  come  from  a  family  possessing  more  than 
average  intelligence,  and  from  a  home  which  enjoys  more  than  the 
average  of  social  and  economic  advantages;  that  he  will  have  more  than 
average  opportunities  for  continuing  his  education  in  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning;  and  that  his  chances  for  succeeding  in  the  learned 
professions  are  superior  to  those  of  students  in  general.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  IQ  very  much  below  average  negatives  all  the  probabilities 
stated  above.    It  must  be  ke^t  in  mind,  however,  that  justice  and 
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efficiency  demand  constant  research  for  the  exceptions  as  well  as  for 
the  probabilities. 

But  the  department  of  research  has  a  much  greater  task  than  that 
of  ascertaining  the  scholarship  probabilities  of  the  student  population. 
Scholarship,  it  is  true,  has  a  very  important  place  in  the  world  today; 
but  this  is,  by  no  means,  an  academic  world.  The  minute  division 
of  labor  in  these  modem  times  has  provided  opportunity  for  every 
conceivable  type  of  human  capacity.  Individual  differences  in  capac-. 
ity,  it  seems,  have  been  balanced  by  variation  in  the  character  of  work 
to  be  done.  The  great  problem  of  the  social  and  economic  world 
today  is  to  see  that  these  two  are  properly  matched.  Every  time  a 
person  of  A-capacity  gets  fixed  in  a  position  which  requires  only 
C-capacity,  and  every  time  a  person  of  C-capacity  becomes  imhappily 
attached  to  a  position  which  demands  A-capacity  and  training — ^there 
is  a  loss  both  to  society  and  to  the  individual.  The  educational 
institutions,  therefore,  must  concern  themselves  more  and  more  with 
the  task  of  guiding  every  person  toward  the  place  in  life  where  his 
capacity  will  be  sufficient  but  not  wasted  and  where  his  special  training 
will  be  conducive  to  the  maximum  of  social  and  individual  efficiency. 
The  realization  of  such  an  ideal  as  this  is  impossible  without  definite 
organization  for  continuous,  cooperative  research  within  the  school 
system. 
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THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  MATHEMATICS  IN 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

The  complete  report  of  the  National  Committee  on  Mathematical 
Requirements  is  in  the  press  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  ready  for  distri- 
bution in  April.  It  is  published  under  the  title  '^The  Reorganization 
of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Education''  and  will  constitute  a  volume 
of  about  500  pages.  The  table  of  contents  given  below  indicates  its 
general  character. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  General  Education  Board  the 
National  Committee  is  in  a  position  to  distribute  large  numbers  of  this 
report  free  of  charge.  It  is  hoped  that  the  fimds  available  will  be 
sufficient  to  place  a  copy  of  this  report  in  every  regularly  maintained 
high  school  library  and  also  to  furnish  every  individual  with  a  copy 
free  of  charge  who  is  sufficiently  interested  to  ask  for  it.  Requests 
from  individuals  for  this  report  are  now  being  received.  They  should 
be  sent  to  J.  W.  Young,  Chairman,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire.  Indi-- 
viduals  interested  in  securing  a  copy  of  this  report  are  urged  to  send  in 
their  requests  as  early  as  possible.  If  the  number  of  requests  received 
exceeds  the  number  the  Committee  is  able  to  distribute,  the  earlier 
requests  will  receive  the  preference. 

The  table  of  contents  of  the  report  is  as  follows: 

Part  I.  Gbnbbal  Principles  and  Rbcommbndations 
Chapter  I.  A  brief  outline  of  the  report. 

Chapter  II.         Aims  of  mathematical  instruotion — general  principles. 
Chapter  III.       Mathematics  for  years  seven,  eight  and  nine. 
Chapter  IV.        Mathematics  for  years  ten,  eleven  and  twelve. 
Chapter  V.  College  entrance  requirements. 

Chapter  VI.        Lists  of  propositions  in  plane  and  solid  geometry. 
Chapter  VII.      The  function  concept  in  secondary  school  mathematics. 
Chapter  VIII.    Terms  and  symbols  in  elementary  mathematics. 

Part  II.  Investigations  Conducted  fob  the  Committee 
Chapter  IX.       The  present  status  of  disciplinary  values  in  education  by  Vevia 

Blair. 
Chapter  X.         The  theory  of  correlation  applied  to  school  grades  by  A.  R. 

Crathome. 
Chapter  XI.        Mathematical  curricula  in  foreign  countries  by  J.  C.  Brown. 
Chapter  XII.      Experimental  courses  in  mathematics  by  Raleigh  Schorling. 
Chapter  XIII.    Standardised  tests  in  mathematics  for  secondary  schools  by  C.  B. 

Upton. 
Chapter  XIV.     The  training  of  teachers  of  mathematics  by  R.  C.  Archibald. 
Chapter  XV.      Certain  questionnaire  investigations. 
Chapter  XVI.     Bibliography  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics  by  D.  E.  Smith  and 

J.  A.  Foberg. 
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PROPOSED  REORGANIZATION  OF  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  SYSTEM^ 

Honorable  Arthur  Capper,  Chairman, 
Joint  Congressional  Committee, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
My  dear  Senator  Capper: 
As  requested  by  your  Committee  on  Friday,  January  27,  1922,  I 
have  given  further  study  to  the  problem  of  the  system  of  control  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  offer  the  following 
suggestions.    It  should  be  imderstood  that  what  I  have  to  say  relates 
exclusively  to  the  "system"  of  control  of  the  public  schools,  and  that 
nothing  in  this  statement  is  to  be  construed  as  a  reflection  upon  or 
criticism  of  any  individual  or  group  of  individuals. 

General  Statement  of  PniNaPLEs 

1.  The  present  system  of  control  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  inexcusably  bad;  it  inevitably  causes  ineffi- 
ciency and  waste,  and  is  directly  responsible  for  failure  to  keep  the 
schools  abreast  of  current  progress  in  other  cities. 

2.  The  system  involves  such  attenuated  lines  and  devious  paths 
of  administrative  fimctioning  that  even  the  greatest  effort  and  the 
highest  ability  on  the  part  of  those  charged  with  responsibility  cannot 
bring  about  efficient  and  economical  management. 

3.  The  hope  of  an  adequate  and  permanent  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty lies  in  conferring  responsibility  for  the  control  and  management 
of  the  schools  upon  a  non-paid  lay  Board  of  Education,  responsible 
directly  to  the  people  of  the  District,  for  the  education  of  whose 
children  the  schools  are  maintained. 

4.  To  the  objections  that  this  involves  suffrage  for  the  residents 
of  the  District  in  matters  relating  to  the  schools,  and  that  the  Congress 
has  not  yet  found  a  practicable  means  of  solving  this  problem  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  seek  the  franchise  for  the  District,  it  is 
replied: 

(a)  The  importance  of  education  as  one  of  the  three  fundamental 
institutions  of  human  society  (the  home,  the  church,  the  school) 
justifies  the  proposal  to  make  of  education  an  exception,  if  necessary, 

^  This  letter  was  addressed  to  Senator  Cappen,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee,  which  is  conducting  an  investigation  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  relates  to  the  type  of  organization  that  Commis- 
sioner Tigert  recommends  for  the  administration  of  these  schools. 
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to  any  accepted  general  policy  on  the  question  of  the  franchise  in  the 
District. 

(b)  The  American  people  have  at  sundry  times,  and  in  no  uncertain 
manner,  expressed  themselves  on  the  questions  of  neglect  or  exploita- 
tion of  their  children  in  the  public  schools.  It  would  be  easy  to  assem- 
ble evidence  which  should  convince  any  legislative  body  that  the 
people  of  America  will  support  proposals  looking  toward  efficient 
management  and  control  and  adequate  financial  support  of  the  public 
schools. 

(c)  The  children  in  the  pubUc  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  not  in  any  proper  sense  wards  of  the  United  States,  but  children 
of  the  residents  of  the  District.  The  theory  that  the  parents  of  these 
children  are  not  entitled  to  a  controlling  voice  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  subject  to  appropriate  legislative  restrictions,  is  believed 
to  be  untenable  and  inconsistent  with  the  institutions  and  genius  of 
the  American  people. 

5.  Certain  principles  of  sound  organization  and  administration 
of  public  education,  which  are  regarded  as  fundamental  by  authorities 
on  the  subject,  and  which  are  being  promulgated  as  basic  principles, 
are  specifically  violated  or  nullified  by  the  system  of  control  of  the 
public  schools  provided  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

6.  The  plan  of  fiscal  independence  for  Boards  of  Education  having 
charge  of  the  public  schools  has  been  established  as  an  accepted  and 
successful  plan  of  administration  in  many  of  our  larger  cities,  and 
appears  to  be  growing  in  favor.  By  this  plan,  the  Board  of  Education 
is  vested  with  the  power  to  initiate  and  levy  taxes  for  educational 
purposes,  subject  to  legislative  restrictions,  without  review  by  other 
municipal  authority  (such  as,  City  Council,  Board  of  Estimate,  etc.)i 
and  without  interference  by  any  other  authority  in  the  details  of 
expenditure  of  funds. 

Recommendations 

The  attached  Charts,  A,  B,  and  the  following  recommendations 
are  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  your  Committee: 

The  system  of  control  reconmiended  for  the  public  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  should  embody  the  following  features: 

1.  Fiscal  Independence. — The  Board  of  Education  should  be  given 
authority  and  responsibility  to  maintain  and  direct  the  schools,  with- 
out interference  from  any  source  in  the  details  of  management,  sub- 
ject only  to  such  legislative  restrictions  as  would  be  analogous  to  the 
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State  legislation  affecting  the  school  system  of  a  city  of  similar  size 
located  in  one  of  the  States. 

2.  Responsibility  to  the  People. — Provision  should  be  made  for 
submitting  to  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  from  time  to 
time  important  proposals  affecting  the  schools,  and  for  securing 
definite  expression  of  popular  approval  before  certain  kinds  of  action 
are  taken.  The  Board  of  Education  should  be  responsible  to  the 
people  of  the  District  and  not  to  Congress.  Congress  may  properly 
require  reports  of  action  taken,  policies  decided  upon,  etc.,  and  should 
provide  for  audit  of  the  Board's  finances. 

3.  DetermiriaHon  by  the  People  of  (he  District  as  to  How  They  ShaU 
Be  Taxed  for  the  Support  of  Education. — The  people,  through  their 
representatives,  the  Board  of  Education,  should  have  the  right  to 
determine  the  rate  at  which  they  shall  tax  themselves  for  public 
education^  within  minimum  and  maximum  limits  set  by  Congress. 

4.  Federal  Participation  in  the  General  Control  and  Financial 
Support  of  Public  Education  in  the  District. — (a)  The  principle  of  the 
joint  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government,  with  the  citizens  of  the 
District,  for  general  control  and  financial  support  of  agencies  for 
public  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  regarded  as 
incontestable. 

(b)  In  both  of  these  essential  particulars,  it  is  believed  that  the 
analogy  between  this  relationship  and  that  existing  in  the  several 
States  affords  a  basis  for  determining  a  sound  method  of  legislative 
and  administrative  procedure. 

(c)  According  to  prevailing  practice  in  the  States,  the  State  Legis- 
lature assumes  its  share  in  the  general  control  of  education  by  enacting 
laws  prescribing  minimum  standards  which  must  be  met,  and  setting 
up  minimum  conditions  which  must  be  complied  with,  but  leaves  the 
details  of  administration  (such  as  the  number  and  grades  of  teachers 
to  be  employed,  salaries,  buildings,  equipment,  etc.)  to  be  determined 
by  the  locid  Boards  of  Education,  in  conformity  with  State  Laws. 
Similarly,  the  State  Legislature  assumes  its  share  in  the  finanddl 
support  of  the  schools  by  providing  a  State  Distributable  Fund,  or  a 
flat  sum  per  teacher  employed,  or  per  child  of  school  age,  or  in  some 
other  way,  but  leaves  the  details  of  expenditures  to  the  local  Boards 
of  Education,  in  conformity  with  certain  general  conditions  prescribed 
by  state  law. 

The  State  Legislature,  in  other  words,  determines  in  general  terms 
what  ends  are  to  be  accomplished  by  public  education  in  the  State, 
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and  provides  a  share  of  the  financial  support  needed,  and  then  leaves 
it  to  the  local  Boards  of  Education  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  achieve 
the  ends  in  view. 

(d)  The  principle  here  involved  has  been  established  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  sphere  of  Federal  Government  activities  by  Federd  legis- 
lation and  Federal  appropriations  to  the  States,  free  from  restrictions 
in  regard  to  details,  for  the  Land-grant  Colleges,  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, for  Industrial  Rehabilitation,  for  construction  of  Good  Roads, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

(e)  It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  Congress  shall  pass  laws 
setting  up  in  general  terms  the  objects  to  be  gained  by  public  education 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  indicating  general  minimum  standards 
and  conditions  which  should  prevail,  and  specif3ring  the  minimum 
and  maximum  limits  within  which  the  Board  of  Education  shall  have 
power  to  levy  taxes  for  school  purposes.  Congress  should  not  exercise 
control  over  details  of  school  management  or  procedure. 

(/)  It  is  recommended,  further,  that  Congress  shall  appropriate 
funds  directly  to  the  support  of  public  education  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  These  should  be  lump-sum  appropriations,  based  on  an 
ascertained  and  agreed-upon  proportion  of  the  per  capita  cost  of  the 
schools.  Congress  should  not  specify  the  objects  of  such  appro- 
priations in  detail. 

,  5.  An  Appointive,  Non-^alaried  Board  of  Education,  of  Nine  Lay 
Members. — (a)  Authorities  on  educational  administration  are  not  in 
complete  agreement  as  to  the  best  method  of  creating  a  Board  of 
Education.  The  authorities  consulted  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
seem  to  be  agreed  that,  while  election  of  members  by  popular  vote  may 
work  satisfactorily  under  certain  conditions,  the  plan  does  not  work 
as  well  in  cities  of  200,000  population  or  over  as  some  method  of 
appointing.  It  is  conceded  that,  generally  speaking,  the  men  and 
women  who  are  best  qualified  for  service  on  the  Board,  will  not,  in  a 
large  city,  offer  to  serve  and  make  an  active  campaign  for  election. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  all  things  considered,  appointment  by  the 
President,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  United  States  Senate,  seems 
most  likely  to  insure  a  regard  for  the  wishes  of  the  citizens  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  personnel  in  the  Board. 

(b)  All  authorities  agree  that  the  members  of  tiie  Board  of  Educa- 
tion should  not  be  professional  educators  connected  with  the  school 
system,  and  that  they  should  serve  without  compensation. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  practice  which  has  proved  successful  in 
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many  cities,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Board  consist  of  nine  members, 
and  that  the  term  of  office  be  3  years^  three  members  being  appointed 
each  year.  The  President  should  be  given  the  power  of  removal 
from  office  for  cause. 

6.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  the  Expert  Adviser  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Board  of  Education. — The  chief  functions  of  a 
Board  of  Education  are  deliberative,  legislative,  and  inspectorial,  not 
administrative.  The  Board  should  determine  policies,  and  rely  on 
educational  experts  whom  it  employs  to  carry  them  out.  The  system 
of  control  should  definitely  provide  for  recognition  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools  as  the  expert  adviser  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Board.  No  member  of  the  Board  should  exercise  administrative 
fimctions. 

I  understand  that  this  last-named  principle  (Par.  6),  relating  to 
the  functions  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  is  operative  in  the 
present  plan  of  organization  of  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  have  included  it  here  in  order  to  siunmarize  what  I  regard  as  the 
essential  factors  in  the  situation.  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  how- 
ever, this  is  the  only  one  of  these  basic  principles  which  is  actually 
functioning  in  this  school  system. 

I  am  attaching  to  ttus  report  two  charts  illustrating  the  scheme  of 
administration  as  at  present  and  as  proposed,  also  citations  from  a 
number  of  authorities  bearing  on  the  questions  at  issue. 

If  the  Bureau  of  Education  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to 
your  Committee,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  serve  you. 

Cordially  yours, 

(Signed)  Jno.  J.  Tigebt, 

Conunissioner. 

Explanation  of  Chabts 

Chart  A  represents  the  main  elements  in  the  present  oonfused  and  uncodrdi- 
nated  system  of  control,  by  which  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  are 
appointed  by  the  Judges  (who  are  appointed  by  the  President,  and  who  may  or  may 
not  be  residents  of  the  District),  although  ihe  Board  is  responsible,  not  to  the 
Courts,  but  to  the  District  Commissioners;  the  Board  must  lay  its  estimates  before 
the  District  Commissioners,  who  in  turn  lay  them  before  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget; 
after  that,  the  estimates  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  sub-committees  and  committees 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  sometimes  of  Conference  Committees,  and  discussion 
on  the  floor  of  both  houses,  and  finally  go  to  the  President  for  approval.  At  no 
stage  of  these  proceedings  do  the  residents  of  the  District,  the  parents  of  the 
children,  have  a  voice  in  determining  what  is  done. 
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Chart  B  represents  an  outline  of  the  proposed  plan,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  Board  of  Education  is  made  responsible  directly  to  the  people,  and  has  full 
authority  for  the  financial  control  and  educational  administration  of  the  schools; 
the  members  of  the  Board  are  appointed  and  may  be  removed  by  the  President, 
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thus  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  Federal  Government,  (that  is,  the  people 
of  the  United  States) ;  local  taxation  for  school  purposes  is  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  people;  an  equitable  share  in  the  financial  support  of  the  schools  is  repr^ 
sented  in  Federal  appropriations  granted  by  Congress,  but  Congress  does  not 
determine  details  of  expenditures  nor  participate  directly  in  administrative  control. 
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LiBT  OF  AuTHORrniis  ON  Questions  on  Educational  Oboanisation  ajtd 

ADMINiaTBATION 

Dr.  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  Head  of  Department  of  Education,  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  TJnivenity,  Stanford  UniYersity,  California. 

Dr.  Frank  E.  Si>aulding,  Dean,  College  of  Education,  Yale  University,  New 
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Citations  fbom  Authorities  on  Educational  Organization  and 
Administration 

"Cydapedia  of  Edueaiion,"  Edited  by  Paul  Monroe,  Vol.  II 

''The  confusion  existing  (in  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia) 
is  hardly  credible.     Authority  and  responsibility  are  hopelessly  tied  up  with  red 
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tape.  The  Bureau  methods  in  use  are  entirely  inadequate  to  the  task.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  manage  a  large  city  school  system  by  small  town  methods,  and 
the  result  is  disastrous.  Educational  conditions  in  Washington,  from  an  adminis- 
trative point  of  view,  are  among  the  worst  to  be  found  in  any  city  in  the  Union, 
and  the  school  system  is  behind  that  of  cities  elsewhere  of  equal  size.  The  corps 
of  superintendents  is  entirely  inadequate,  and  there  is  no  power  to  administer 
remedies  or  to  standardize  instruction  and  equipment.  Until  Congress  can  be 
made  to  realize  that  it  is  incompetent  properly  to  administer  such  an  undertaking 
and  will  give  to  the  Board  of  Education  the  power  and  control  which  should 
belong  to  it,  there  is  little  hope  of  a  good,  modem  school  system  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Washington  is  generally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  most  imdesirable  positions  in  the  United 
States"  (pp.  344-346). 

School  Organization  and  Administration,  by  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayers,  Vol.  II  of  The 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Educational  Survey 

"Boards  of  Education  exist  for  the  purpose  of  getting  public  schools  managed, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  managing  the  schools  themselyes.  Their  work  is  to  get 
things  done  rather  than  to  do  them.  When  they  overlook  this  fundamental 
principle,  confusion  results  (p.  15). 

''It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  sound  administration  of  public  affairs  that 
policies  should  be  formulated  by  boards  and  put  in  execution  by  individuals 
(p.  42). 

Too  much  time  has  been  absorbed  by  attention  to  details  of  procedure.  ''The 
result  is  that  the  sessions  of  the  Board  have  become  routine  and  detailed  rather  than 
policy  making  and  legislative  (p.  54). 

"The  Board  of  Education  should  devote  its  energies  entirely  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  larger  aspects  of  educational  policy;  to  the  careful  appointment  of 
those  who  are  to  carry  out  its  policies;  and  to  the  making  of  those  general  regula- 
tions that  will  relieve  the  Board  from  the  necessary  consideration  of  details  that 
can  be  otherwise  disposed  of  (p.  65). 

The  reason  for  resistance  to  the  inauguration  of  more  efficient  sjrstems  of  admin- 
istration "is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  people  having  control  over  power  of  any 
sort  are  almost  always  opposed  to  relinquishing  it  or  delegating  it  to  others.  .  .  It 
gives  us  a  comforting  sense  of  devotion  to  duty  if  we  are  continually  busy  with  a 
variety  of  matter.  We  are  alwajrs  able  to  cope  with  these  details,  and  so  long 
as  all  our  time  is  consumed  in  dealing  with  them,  no  one  blames  us  for  refusing  to 
consider  those  major  matters  of  policy  with  which  we  are  not  sure  that  we  can  cope 
successfully.  The  foundation  of  effective  management  of  large  affairs  is  to 
organize,  deputize,  and  supervise  (pp.  67-68). 

"The  weaknesses  which  exist  in  the  school  system  are  not  separate  and  specific, 
but  are  rather  phases  of  a  general  condition  that  permeates  the  entire  organization. 
This  condition  in  part  consists  of  and  results  from  a  lack  of  definite  localization 
of  authority  and  responsibility.  (The  Board  is  hampered  by  detailed  and  special- 
ized prescriptions  in  State  law  and  City  ordinance.)  Thus  the  members  of  the 
Board  and  the  executive  officers  are  always  being  trained  in  having  a  higher 
authority  exercise  responsibility  for  them  .  .  .  Superintendents,  principals, 
supervisors,  and  teachers  are  never  sure  imder  this  system  that  it  is  safe  to  exercise 
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responsibility  about  anything  .   .   .     Responsibility  is  a  thing  which  will  not 
grow  in  such  an  atmosphere  as  this"  (pp.  81-82). 

State  and  County  Educational  Beorganitaiionj  by  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley. 

"The  general  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  be: 

"  1.  To  have  general  oversight  and  control  of,  and  strive  constantly  to  improve, 
the  system  of  public  education  provided  by  the  State.  Subject  to  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
shall  exercise  legislative  functions  concerning  the  educational  system  of  the  State, 
determine  its  educational  policies,  etc.  .   .    . 

"8.  To  adopt  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  for  the  conduct 
of  the  schools  of  the  State  .   .   . 

"12.  To  transmit  to  the  General  Assembly,  biennially,  a  detailed  budget, 
etc.  ... 

"  13.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  August  of  each  year,  to  direct  the  State  Con- 
troller as  to  the  levy  of  the  annual  State  school-tax  .   •   . 

"14.  To  transmit  to  the  Governor  each  year  ...  an  annual  report,  etc. 
..."  (pp.  20-23). 

Abstract  of  a  Survey  of  the  Baltimore  Public  Schoohf  1920-21,  by  George  D.  Strayer, 
Director;  published  by  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  Baltimore,  Md. 

"It  is  recommended  that  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  be  given  a  larger 
degree  of  control  over  the  money  made  avaUable  for  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 

"In  many  American  cities  the  board  of  education  levies  taxes,  and  enjoys  com- 
plete control  of  all  moneys  made  available  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools. 
The  boards  of  education  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Philadelphia,  Indianapolis, 
Pittsburgh,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  many  <  ther  cities  have,  within  certain  limits 
determined  by  law,  the  right  to  levy  taxes  or  to  submit  budgets  which  are  man- 
datory to  the  tax  levying  authority,  and  in  all  cases  have  complete  control  of  the 
funds  which  are  provided  in  support  of  the  public  school  system  .    .    . 

"The  changes  in  the  charter  advocated  above  and  intended  to  provide  for  a 
larger  degree  of  control  by  the  Board  of  School  Conmussioners  are  in  accord  with 
the  prevailing  practice  in  American  cities,  and  cannot  be  thought  of  as  giving 
unusual  power  to  the  school  authorities.  If  the  recommendation  were  for  com- 
plete fiscal  independence  of  the  Board  of  School  Conmussioners,  it  would  be  in 
complete  accord  with  the  practice  of  approximately  half  of  our  American  cities, 
and  would  receive  the  cordial  support  of  the  leading  authorities  on  educational 
administration"  (pp.  14-15). 

Educational  Survey  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va,;  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin 

1921,  No.  28. 

"To  summarise  the  situation,  perhaps  rather  bluntly,  the  fundamental  weak- 
ness in  the  public  school  system  in  Wheeling  has  been  executive  management  by 
Ia3rm6n.  There  are  many  analogies  between  management  of  a  school  system 
by  a  board  of  education  and  the  management  of  a  business  or  a  factory  by  a  board 
of  directors;  but  the  fundamental  principles  of  organisation  and  management 
generally  accepted  in  business  and  industry,  and  in  progressive  school  systems, 
have  not  been  operative  in  the  Wheeling  schools. 

"The  board  of  directors  of  a  business  or  manufacturing  corporation  does  not 
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mix  in  the  details  of  the  work.  It  employs  a  chief  executive,  outlines  its  polieies 
to  him,  makes  clear  to  him  the  results  to  be  secured,  gives  him  control  over  the 
means  to  be  employed,  and  then  demands  that  he  get  results.  They  then  employ 
various  methods  of  accounting,  auditing,  and  otherwise  checking  up  the 
results  .    .    . 

''What  is  needed  is  the  adoption  of  a  plan  by  which  the  board  will  get  things 
done  in  responsible  ways,  and  enforce  responsibility,  without  doing  the  things 
themselves. 

"The  board  should  occupy  itself  mainly  with  directorial  and  inspectorial 
functions,  leaving  detailed  executive  labors  to  their  specialised  and  experienced 
executive  officials — ^the  superintendent  of  schools  and  his  subordinates"  (pp. 
11-12). 

PMie  Education  in  Maryland,  by  Abraham  Flexner  and  Frank  P.  Bachman. 

**  A  State  Board  of  Education  should  be  essentially  a  lay  body,  whose  members 
are  chosen  because  of  their  interest  in  education  and  their  knowledge  of  the  temper 
and  aspirations  of  the  people  .  .  .  representing  the  people,  through  bringing 
the  experience  of  the  layman  and  the  layman's  point  of  view  to  bear  upon  the 
policies  proposed  by  their  professional  agents.  It  is,  in  short,  the  function  of  a 
State  Board  of  Education,  not  to  administer  the  schools,  but  to  govern  under  the 
law,  to  legislate  within  its  powers,  and  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  efficiency  of  its 
paid  officers  .    .    . 

"  Matters  relating  to  government  and  legislation  belong  to  the  board;  every- 
thing having  to  do  with  the  execution  of  the  will  of  the  board,  that  is,  with  inspec- 
tion, supervision,  and  administration,  belongs  to  the  State  superintendent" 
(pp.  156^158). 

State  and  County  School  AdminultraHon,  by  E.  P.  Cubberley,  and  E.  C.  Eliott; 

Vol.  U,  "Source  Book." 

"  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  of  administration  in  general  it  appears 
almost  s^-^vident  that  the  functions  of  administrative  boards  are  properly 
selective  and  supervisory.  Actual  administration,  however,  should  belong  to  the 
officials  selected  by  the  board  for  this  puri)ose.  Such  boards  choose  their  expert 
servants,  watch  over  them,  mitigate  the  rigors  of  their  professionalism,  and  stand 
between  them  and  political  pressure  ...  a  board  which  insures  the  proper 
selection  and  supervision  of  the  expert,  protecting  him  against  the  unintelligent 
judgment  of  the  masses  and  the  masses  against  expert  narrowness  of  view  .  .  . 
In  the  best-known  forms  of  administration,  provision  has  been  made  for  a  com- 
bination of  lay  and  professional  service  ...  In  the  United  States  this  system 
has  been  applied  with  almost  uniformly  excellent  results  to  the  local  administratioii 
of  education.  Where  it  has  gone  wrong  it  has  been  because  one  jMurty  or  other  to 
the  combination  did  not  know  its  place.  Boards  of  education  sometimes  try 
to  run  the  schools,  and  superintendents  or  principals  sometimes  tiy  to  control  the 
politics  of  the  board  .    .    . 

"Every  lover  of  efficient  administration  should  unite  in  urging  upon  our 
lawmakers  a  statute  and  constitutional  amendment  embodying  a  proper  plan 
for  the  administrative  organization  of  education.  We  must  prepare  to  surrender 
our  differences  on  numerous  points  of  detaU  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  essentials 
of  the  reform"  (pp.  299-300). 
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TRAINING  FOR  EFFECTIVE  STUDY 

By  Fbanx  W.  Thomas,  Director  of  Departments  of  Educatioxi  and  Teacher-Training, 
State  Teachers  College,  Fresno,  California. 

In  this  volume  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  training  pupils  to  organise  their  habits  of  study. 
Mr.  Thomas  gives  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  essentials  of  study,  and  shows  why  and  how 
the  recitation  should  be  employed  to  develop  the  pupil's  efficiency  and  independmoe  in 
study.    Rivernde  Texibooka  in  Education.    11.90.    Postpaid. 

SILENT  AND  ORAL  READING 

By  Clabbncb  R«  Stonb,  Principal  of  the  Gardenville  School,  St.  Louis.    Instructor  in 
the  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading,  HarriB  Teachers  College,  St.  Louis. 

A  special  method  book  on  teaching  reading,  which  covers  all  grades  and  phases  of  reading 
instruction,  both  oral  and  silent.  The  illustrative  material  is  full  and  qiecifio.  The 
summary  of  results  of  recent  educational  research  in  relation  to  reading  is  carefully  presented 
for  practical  application.    Rivernde  Texibooks  in  EduoaHon,    $2.00.    Postpaid. 

DEVELOPING  MENTAL  POWER 

By  Gbobob  Maloolm  Stbatton,  Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  California.  '^ 

A  simple,  dear  account  of  mental  development  which  will  enable  school  administrators 
and  teachers  to  plan  their  curricula  and  methods  of  teaching  with  the  assurance  that 
students  will  profit  most  largely  from;  the  instruction.  Rivernde  EducaUmai  Monoffrapkt. 
80  cents.    Postpaid. 
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THE  ASSIGNMENT  OF  SUPERVISED  STUDENT- 
TEACHERS 

HARL  K.  DOUGLASS 
Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  Law,  of  Oregon 

The  fact  that  the  large  majority  of  men  and  women  who  have 
been  prepared  for  teaching  in  high  schools  teach  only  a  few  years, 
averaging  somewhere  near  4  years,  and  the  additional  fact  that  the 
period  of  service  after  training  shows  no  tendency  to  lengthen,  adds 
considerable  weight  to  the  argument  for  a  very  definite  and  specific 
practical  training  in  the  practice  of  teaching.  If  young  men  and 
women  trained  for  teaching  positions  are  to  engage  in  the  profession 
for  but  a  few  years,  the  type  of  training  of  most  value  to  them  is  that 
which  yields  greatest  initial  returns.  Institutions  of  higher  education 
in  which  high  school  teachers  are  trained,  within  the  last  decade  or  so, 
have  incorporated  in  their  pedagogical  offerings  provisions  for  actual 
classroom  practice  as  a  valuable  portion  of  the  training  of  prospective 
teachers.  Secondary  schools,  by  all  varieties  of  names  (demonstration 
schools,  model  schools,  training  schools,  tmiversity  high  schools) 
controlled  and  supported  entirely  or  in  large  part  by  collegiate  institu- 
tions training  teachers  for  secondary  schools,  have  made  their  appear- 
ance in  large  numbers  in  this  coimtry  in  the  last  15  years.  In  many 
other  instances,  arrangements  have  been  made  with  public  school 
officials  where  supervised  student-teaching  might  be  carried  on  in  the 
public  high  schools  within  reach.    The  movement  has  grown  apace. 

Now,  the  comparative  recency  of  this  development  means  of 
course  that  the  means  of  administration  of  student-teaching  is  as  yet 
in  the  experimental  stage.  Recent  studies  by  Mead,  Stevens,  Hender- 
son, and  others  have  thrown  much  light  upon  certain  phases  of  present 
practice.  Many  phases  have  yet  to  be  studied  and  others  must  be  re- 
studied  shortly  in  order  that  recent  tendencies  may  be  brought  to  light. 
The  importance  of  this  kind  of  teacher-training  and  the  recency  of  its 
development  demands  that  a  most  complete  survey  be  made  of  all 
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possibilities  of  means  and  methods  of  administering  it,  that  it  may  soon 
be  so  organized  and  administered  as  to  contribute  most  heavily  and 
with  least  waste  to  its  avowed  aims  and  purposes. 

Whether  this  type  of  training,  student-teaching,  is  to  function  as 
designed  depends,  among  other  things,  largely  upon  the  character  of 
the  problems  and  activities  of  the  student-teachers.  What  we  know 
or  don't  know  about  transference  of  training  demands  that  we  con- 
sider the  question  of  how  similar  the  training  situation  should  be 
to  the  teaching  situation  as  it  will  be  later.  What  we  know  about  the 
development  of  skill  or  habits  through  practice  raises  a  number  of 
questions  such  as  the  necessity  of  a  good  ''copy"  while  training,  the 
necessity  of  introducing  new  elements  gradually,  the  necessity  of 
preventing  the  occurrence  or  repetition  of  incorrect  responses  in  the 
practice,  and  similar  considerations.  In  other  words,  briefly  the  value 
of  supervised  student-teaching  depends  upon  the  nature  and  conditions 
of  the  drill  or  practice  exercise. 

The  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the 
activities  of  the  student-teacher  are  many  and  various:  e.g.,  the  size 
and  nature  of  her  class  or  classes  of  pupils;  her  relationships  and 
responsibilities  in  the  school  and  to  her  pupils;  her  colleagues  and  her 
superiors,  the  opportimitiesfor  observation  and  to  receive  helpful  super- 
vision; the  manner  in  which  or  the  rate  at  which  the  various  elements 
of  the  skill  or  skills  she  is  to  acquire  are  introduced  into  the  learning 
situation;  and  perhaps  first  of  all  in  sequence,  the  academic  and 
theoretical  professional  preparation  she  has  had  for  the  work  she  is  to  do . 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  \mdertook  to  gather  data  which  would  throw 
light  on  certain  of  these  points.  I  prepared  a  request  for  information 
and  sent  it  to  100  institutions  training  high  school  teachers.  I  asked 
representatives  of  these  institutions  who  were  in  charge  of  or  in  touch 
with  the  student-teaching  there  to  write  me  of  their  plans.  I  asked 
for  information  on  the  following  points: 

1.  By  whom  and  on  what  basis  are  student-teachers  selected  for 
training? 

2.  What  prerequisites,  in  academic  subjects  and  in  education, 
and  what  college  standing  (senior,  graduate,  etc.)  are  required  of 
student- teachers  7 

3.  How  much  work,  t.e.,  how  many  classes,  are  assigned  to  the 
student-teacher,  and  for  how  long?  Are  students  ever  withdrawn, 
and  for  what  reasons? 

4.  Are  graded  exercises  in  student-teaching  employed  and  are 
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student-teachers  ever  transferred  from  one  class  to  another  during 
their  training? 

5.  How  large  are  the  classes  used  for  student-teaching,  and  in  what 
sort  of  school  are  they  located?  Are  these  classes  selected  in  any  way 
as  to  students  or  as  to  subject  matter? 

6.  What  constitutes  the  relation  of  the  student-teacher  to  the 
department  head,  to  the  principal,  to  teachers'  meetings  and  to  student 
activities  in  the  school  in  which  she  teaches  and  what  is  .her  authority 
in  her  class? 

This  request  for  information  regarding  present  practice  at  their 
respective  institutions  was  sent  to  100  directors  of  student-teaching 
in  state  universities,  agricultural  colleges,  normal  schools,  and  teachers 
colleges,  and  in  privately  controlled  colleges  and  imiversities.  These 
institutions  were  selected  so  as  to  give  a  representative  geographical 
distribution,  to  include  a  large  number  of  the  larger  of  better  known 
institutions  and  also  some  of  the  smaller  and  less  well  known,  to  be 
evenly  divided  between  three  classes,  viz.:  (1)  State  universities  and 
colleges,  (2)  normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges,  and  (3)  privately 
controlled  colleges  and  universities. 

Seventy-three  replies  were  received.  Of  this  number,  16  furnished 
little  or  no  pertinent  data,  some  merely  stating  that  they  make  no 
provision  for  training  high  school  teachers.  The  remaining  57  replies 
were  divided  among  state  universities  and  colleges,  normal  schools  and 
teachers  colleges,  and  privately  controlled  colleges,  as  follows; 

State  universities  and  colleges 23 

Normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges 12 

Privately  controlled  colleges 22 

These  schools  were  distributed  widely  and  rather  evenly  geograph- 
ically.   As  to  size,  larger  and  better  known  institutions  predominated. 

By  reason  of  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  for  completing  the  study, 
this  report  must  be  restricted  to  certain  phases  of  the  problems  upon  • 
which  the  data  gathered  would  throw  light,  namely,  the  educational 
responsibilities  of  the  student-teacher. 
Natube  and  Number  of  Classes  Assigned  to  Student-teacher 

Whatever  may  be  the  arguments  for  a  short  period  of  intensive 
training  in  actual  teaching,  where  the  student-teacher  teaches  several 
classes  daily  and  more  nearly  approximates  the  situation  of  a  paid 
teacher,  it  is  certain  that  the  plan  is  not  gaining  groimd  in  practice  in 
this  country.    Only  two  schools  included  in  this  study  report  such  a 
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plan — the  University  of  Utah  and  Brown  University.  These  institu- 
tions have  followed  this  procedure  for  a  number  of  years  but  only  as 
one  of  two  alternative  arrangements.  The  University  of  Pittsburgh 
where  the  plan  was  also  used  as  an  alternative  plan  for  a  number  of 
years  now  assigns  but  one  daily  class  to  the  student-teacher.  In  all 
the  other  schools  the  student-teacher  is  assigned  to  but  one  class,  it 
meeting,  in  almost  every  instance,  five  times  a  week. 

The  length  of  the  period  of  student-teaching,  however,  is  not  so 
uniform — ^ranging  from  20  lessons  in  the  case  of  one  state  university 
to  1  year  at  four  institutions.  It  is  apparent  from  Table  I  that  the 
semester  is  the  usually  accepted  period,  though  in  the  case  of  the  state 
universities  the  term  quarter  is  almost  as  widely  employed.  How 
much  this  tendency  to  put  student-teaching  on  the  quarter  basis  is  due 
to  a  belief  that  a  longer  period  is  not  advisable  is  not  certain.  It  is 
possible  that  the  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  many  colleges  and 
imiversities  are  now  organized  on  the  term  or  quarter  basis.  As  it  is 
evident  that  after  the  first  few  weeks  of  actual  teaching,  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns  is  operative  and  that  each  successive  week  of 
teaching  contributes  a  smaller  training  value,  it  is  open  to  serious 
question  whether  the  training  period  should  extend  over  more  than  a 
semester  except  in  cases  where  a  large  part  of  the  first  semester  is  spent 
in  observation  or  assisting.  At  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  where  the 
assignment  for  student-teachers  has  been  36  weeks  for  St  number  of 
years,  the  period  has  been  recently  shortened  to  18  weeks. 

Table  I. — ^Time  Length  of  SruDBNT-TEAcraNG  Absionment 


State 
universities 
and  colleges 

Normal 

schools  and 

teachers 

colleges 

Privately 
controlled 
univenuties 
and  colleges 

All 

36  weeks  (year) 

2.0 

11.0 
7.0 
1.0 

1,0 
16.7 
18.0 

1.0 
3.0 
5.0 
2.0 

20.7 
18.0 

1.0 
2.0 
14.0 
1.0 
1.0 
2.0 

18.4 
18.0 

4.0 

24  weeks  (2  terms) 

5.0 

18  weeks  ^semester) 

30.0 

12  weeks  (term) 

10.0 

9  weeks  (}4  sem.) 

2.0 

6  weeks  (^i  term) 

2.0 

Less  than  6  weeks 

1.0 

Average 

18.1 

Median 

18.0 
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The  replies  brought  out  the  fact  that  barring  an  occasional 
rearrangement  of  the  student-teachers'  schedules  or  of  the  schedule  of 
the  secondary  school,  which  necessitated  a  re-assignment  of  classes, 
the  student-teacher  taught  the  same  class  or  classes  throughout  the 
period  of  practice  teaching.  Two  institutions  (Universities  of  Wyom- 
ing and  Nevada)  reported  a  policy  of  assigning  student-teachers  to  two 
or  more  classes  during  the  period  of  student-teaching  and  two  others. 
University  of  Utah  and  Brown  University,  reported  that  this  is  fre- 
quently but  not  consistently  done.  It  is  believed  that  some  of  those 
repl3ring  do  not  touch  upon  this  point  because  of  the  wording  of  the 
request  for  information.  Here  again  is  raised  a  debatable  question; 
namely,  whether  the  student-teacher  profits  more  by  teaching  one 
class  (one  subject,  one  grade  of  work,  one  size  of  class,  one  age  of  pupil) 
or  whether  a  better  arrangement  would  be  one  whereby  practice  in 
two  or  more  classes  differing  somewhat  in  these  respects  might  be  had. 
Much  may  be  said  for  the  latter  practice. 

Nature  of  Classes  Assigned 

One  of  the  mooted  points  in  the  administration  of  supervised 
student-teaching  is  whether  classes  assigned  to  student-teachers  should 
be  restricted  as  to  size  or  otherwise  selected  for  the  purpose  of  student- 
teaching.  Practice,  as  indicated  by  the  replies,  seems  to  be  generally 
the  assignment  of  classes  as  they  may  happen  to  be  available  in  the 
school  in  which  the  student-teaching  is  done.  No  doubt,  however, 
in  actual  practice,  attempts  are  made  to  avoid  giving  over  to  student- 
teachers  classes  in  which  there  may  be  unusual  problems  of  teaching 
and  management.  Two  other  distinct  tendencies  are  seen  from  the 
replies;  (1)  To  assign  small  sections  (as,  e.g.,  in  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas, and  in  Boston  University) ;  (2)  to  assign  as  nearly  as  possible  aver- 
age-sized sections  (as,  e.g.,  in  the  Universities  of  Minnesota,  Wyoming, 
Oklahoma,  and  Southern  California).  The  number  of  institutions 
following  the  former  custom  is  small,  depending  upon  what  may  be 
considered  the  maximmn  of  a  "small"  section.  A  slightly  larger 
niunber  of  institutions,  not  greater  than  10  or  15  per  cent,  make  an 
attempt  in  this  direction. 

The  replies  threw  but  little  further  light  upon  the  question  of 
whether  classes  for  student-teaching  are  intentionally  or  incidentally 
selected.  Only  12  institutions  of  the  53  stated  that  the  dcMsses  so 
assigned  were  selected  in  any  way  consciously.    However,  in  but  four 
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Tablb  II.— ^mb  of  Clasbbs  Assionbd  to  Stubbnt-ctachbbs 


State 
universities 
and  colleges 

Normal 

schools  and 

teachers 

colleges 

Privately 

controlled 

universities 

and  colleges 

All 

Maxunum  of: 
30-34 

4 
5 
2 

3 
5 

1 
2 

3 
0 

2 

1 
1 
5 

2 
3 
5 

2 
4 
3 

1 

0 
0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 
2 

1 

2 
3 

1 
1 

7 
2 

0 

1 
2 
3 

10 

25-29 

10 

20-24 

8 

Minimum  of: 

5-  9 

7 

10-14 ^ 

15-19 

12 
5 

20-25 

4 

Miscellaneous: 
Number  merely  stating  that 

size  of  class  "varies" 

Number  stating  classes  to  be 
"small" 

10 
2 

Number  giving  defimte  size 
of  class  as 

15-19 

2 

20-24 

2 

25-^0 

4 

Number  not  reporting 

9 

Tablb  III 


State  univer- 
sities and 
colleges 


Normal  schools 

and  teachers 

colleges 


Privately  con- 
trolled univer- 
sities and  col- 
leges 


AU 


OwnUschool 

City  only 

Both 

After  Mead  '17^ 

Own  school 

Public  school. . . 


12 
8 
3 

8 
11 


9 

12 

1 

48 
46 


29 
21 

7 


^Mead,    A.  R.  and  Others:  Practice  Teaching  for  Teachers  in  Secondary 
Schools,  BuOeHn  No.  24,  1917.    Bureau  of  Education. 
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cases  was  such  selection  disavowed.  It  is  very  likely  that  many  did 
not  understand  the  form  of  request  on  this  point.  Four  of  the  12 
mentioned,  stated  that  student  teachers  were  assigned  to  sections  in  the 
lower  classes  (i.e.  ninth  and  tenth  grades). 

A  somewhat  inddenUd  selection  is  likely  to  occur  where  the  student 
teaching  is  done  in  a  school  operated  by  the  college  or  normal  school 
for  training  or  demonstration  purposes.  Table  III  shows  the  present 
practice  in  this  particular  and  gives  for  purposes  of  comparison  the 
figures  on  this  point  obtained  by  Mead  in  1917. 

The  comparison  suggests  that  provision  for  student-teaching  in 
a  secondary  school  is  growing  in  favor  among  state  institutions.  The 
apparent  tendency  among  privately  controlled  institutions  to  make 
more  use  of  city  schools  for  training  purposes  is  only  apparent.  In 
the  figures  taken  from  Mead  ^  are  a  large  number  of  small  colleges, 
maintaining  academies  or  ''sub-freshman"  classes  in  which  student- 
teaching  is  done  rather  than  in  the  public  secondary  school  for  eco- 
nomic reasons.  Of  13  large  nonnstate  universities,  Mead  found  but  two 
maintaining  their  own  schools  of  practice.  It  is  likely  that  few,  if  any, 
of  these  larger  schools  maintain  academies.  Five  of  the  nine  privately 
controlled  colleges  represented  in  the  Table  III  as  having  tiieir  own 
schools  mention  that  student-teaching  is  done  in  the  attached  academy 
or  preparatory  departments.  In  such  schools,  the  classes  are  very 
likely  to  be  somewhat  unlike  the  classes  to  be  taught  by  the  student- 
teacher  after  graduation  and  the  relation  of  student  to  teacher  being 
outside  of  the  class  room  approximately  that  of  ''fellow  student"  is 
not  to  be  desired.  The  tabulation  also  indicates  that  normal  schools 
and  teachers  colleges  are  making  little  use  of  public  schools  as  training 
schools  but  maintain  training  schools  of  their  own. 

Relations  or  Student-teacher  to  School 

What  should  constitute  the  status  and  relationships  of  the  student- 
teacher  in  the  school  in  which  the  student-teaching  is  done?  Should 
the  teacher  have  direct  responsibility  to  and  contacts  with  the  princi- 
pal or  only  indirectly  through  her  department  head  or  supervising  or 
critic  teacher?  Should  she  attend  and  participate  in  teachers' 
meetings?  Is  this  a  valuable  part  of  the  training?  Should  she  have 
any  interests  in  or  take  any  responsibilities  for  student  activities? 


*Mead.  A.  R.  and  Others:  Pnustice  Teaching  for  Teachers  in  Secondary 
Schools,  BvUeUn  No.  24,  1917.    Bureau  of  Education. 
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Should  her  authority  in  the  classroom  be  that  of  a  regular  teacher? 
Is  it  better  that  the  student  should  assume  full  charge  of  her  work  at 
the  beginning  or  should  she  be  initiated  into  her  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities gradually,  e.g.,  by  graded  exercise?  Data  on  the  practice  in 
these  matters  are  tabulated  in  Table  IV. 


Table  IV.— Status  of 

Student-teacher  in  Secondabt  School 

r 

State 
universities 
and  collies 

Normal 

schools  and 

teachers 

colleges 

Privately 

controUcKi 

universities 

and  colleges 

AU 

Direct  relation  to  principal 

Direct  relation  to  department 
head  or  teacher 

5 

16 
6 
2 

16 

6 
11 

6 

7 
6 
3 
8 

3 
5 

17 

17 
5 
3 

13 

4 
9 

28 
40 

Attends  teachers  meetings 

Assists  in  student  activities 

Full  authority  in  classroom 

Gradual  introduction  to  duties 

and  responsibilities;  Yes 

No 

17 

8 

37 

13 
25 

It  may  be  said  that  the  student-teacher  works  directly  under  the 
supervision  of  a  representative  of  the  department  of  the  schools  in 
which  she  teaches^  that  as  often  as  not  she  has  no  direct  relationship 
with  the  principal  of  the  school,  that  usually  she  does  not  assist  in 
student  activities  and  in  two-thirds  of  the  institutions  she  does  not 
attend  teachers'  meetings.  Her  authority  is  usually  that  of  the  regular 
teacher. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  outcomes  of  the  study  was  the  disclo- 
sure of  the  relatively  large  number  of  institutions  maintaining  some 
system  of  gradual  initiation  into  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
teaching.  About  one-third  of  the  institutions  reported  some  such 
plan.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  some  of  these  plans  as  described 
indicate  that  the  course  in  "practice"  teaching  is  really  directed 
observation  or  "assistant"  teaching  in  which  the  student  never 
or  seldom  performs  the  complete  functions  of  the  teacher. 

Among  institutions  reporting  interesting  plans  were  the  State 
Universities  of  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin,  the  Northern 
Normal  and  Industrial  School  of  South  Dakota,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  Brown  University.  Carefully  graded  steps  have  been 
worked  out  by  the  two  South  Dakota  schools  mentioned. 
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An  adequate  conception  of  the  various  plans  in  operation  can  be 
obtained  only  by  examining  each  plan  in  detail.  The  meeting  is 
quite  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Pryor  of  the  Northern  Normal  and 
Industrial  School  of  South  Dakota  speak  on  the  plan  used  at  that 
school. 

Without  resorting  to  tabulation  it  may  be  said  that  roughly  there 
are  three  types  of  such  plans. 

1.  The  participation  plan,  used  at  Wisconsin,  by  which  the  student- 
teacher  becomes  a  student  in  the  training  class.  Her  activities  consist 
largely  of  observation  and  reviews  of  subject  matter  with  the  class. 
A  certain  amount  of  assisting  the  regular  instructor  is  done  and  some 
teaching  occasionally.  A  similar  plan  is  one  of  the  alternative  plans 
used  at  Brown. 

2.  The  graded  exercise  plan,  used  at  a  larger  number  of  schools, 
including  the  two  South  Dakota  schools.  Student-teachers  begin  by 
observing  the  simple  classroom  mechanics  then  by  assuming  responsi- 
bility for  them  in  succession,  and  by  accumidative  progress  gradually 
coming  to  assume  full  responsibility  as  classroom  teachers.  Usually 
the  successive  increments  of  responsibility  are  carefully  and  definitely 
worked  out. 

3.  At  a  larger  number  of  institutions,  including  the  Universities  of 
Minnesota,  Chicago,  and  others,  the  preparation  for  assuming  the 
full  teaching  responsibility  is  somewhat  shorter  and  the  problem  of  the 
situation  is  attacked  more  nearly  as  a  whole,  though  not  entirely 
without  preliminary  orientation,  is  the  student-teacher  must  demon- 
strate the  ability  to  teach  and  manage  the  class  in  short  teaching  peri- 
ods before  the  more  complete  responsibility  is  delegated  to  her.  The 
period  of  gradual  introduction  varies  among  institutions  and  among 
individual  student-teachers  within  the  institution.  Usually  the  teacher 
assumes  control  for  consecutive  full  periods  after  from  3  to  6  weeks  of 
apprenticeship. 

At  Missouri,  Oregon,  and  a  nimiber  of  other  institutions  the 
observation  is  done  largely  in  connection  with  a  university  course  of 
instruction  and  the  student-teacher  assumes  control  of  the  assigned 
class  after  a  short  preliminary  period  of  observation.  As  shown  in 
Table  IV,  the  majority  of  institutions  follow  either  this  plan  or  else 
that  by  which  the  student-teacher  assimies  full  responsibility  for  her 
class  at  the  very  beginning. 

An  interestmg  by-product  of  the  investigation  was  the  information 
from  a  number  of  the  institutions  regarding  parallel  observation  work. 
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As  this  point  was  not  mentioned  in  the  request  for  infonnation  no 
figures  for  comparison  can  be  given.  This  is  a  point  worthy  of  investi- 
gation. Is  it  not  possible  that  a  plan  whereby  graded  and  directed 
observation  and  assisting  should  be  done  in  one  class  and  ''full  respon- 
sibility" supervised  teaching  done  in  another,  the  former  to  precede 
in  part  or  to  parallel  the  latter,  would  seciu^  many  of  the  advantages 
of  both  plans  now  in  use  and  eliminate  certain  of  the  objections  to 
both?  For  example,  it  is  objected:  (1)  That  the  graded  exercise  or 
participation  plan  operates  to  lessen  the  confidence  of  the  student- 
teacher  and  her  control  of  her  class  for  psychological  reasons.  (2) 
That  the  complete  responsibility  plan  is  not  desirable  because  the 
teacher,  having  no  model  to  follow,  learns  largely  by  trial  and  error 
at  the  expense  of  the  class  and  with  little  chance  for  consciously  directed 
improvement. 

The  questions  of  graded  introduction  to  full  teaching  responsibility 
and  of  assigning  student-teachers  to  more  than  one  class  and  one  type 
of  work  during  the  period  of  student-teaching  constitute  very  interesting 
points  and  invite  experimentation  and  investigation. 

By  way  of  summary,  this  study  seems  to  indicate  that  in  colleges, 
universities,  and  normal  schools  in  the  United  States  making  provisions 
for  student-teaching  for  prospective  high  school  teachers. 

1.  The  student-teacher  is  assigned  to  one  high  school  class  daily 
for  a  term  or  a  semester,  though  occasionally  for  a  shorter  or  longer 
period. 

2.  This  class  varies  as  to  size  as  do  high  school  classes  naturally, 
though  it  is  more  often  smaller  than  larger  than  average. 

3.  This  class  is  ordinarily  not  selected  except  that  it  is  as  likely  as 
not  to  be  a  class  in  a  high  school  operated  by  the  collegiate  institution. 

4.  The  student-teacher  is  ordinarily  not  considered  a  regular  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  as  regards  teachers'  meetings  and  student  activities. 

5.  The  student-teacher  tends  to  have  her  responsibility  centered 
in  her  supervisor  rather  than  in  the  principal  of  the  school,  though  as 
often  as  not  she  has  direct  relationship  with  him. 

6.  There  is  wide  variation  in  different  educational  institutions  in 
the  relationship  of  the  student-teacher  to  the  class  work.  It  varies 
from  that  of  little  more  than  an  observer  to  that  of  complete  teaching 
responsibility. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  OBSERVATION  IN  THE 

TEACHER-TRAINING  INSTITUTIONS  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

£.  I.  F.  WILLIAMS 
PK)fe60or  of  Education,  Heidelbexg  Univenity 

A  study  was  recently  made  of  "Demonstration  Teaching  and 
Observation  in  the  Teacher-training  Institutions  of  the  United  States, " 
the  results  being  tabulated  under  two  divisions: 

I.  Administration  of  Demonstration  School  or  Classes. 
II.  Administration  of  Student-teachers'   Observation. 

The  first  relates  to  the  general  features  of  management;  the  control  of 
the  school;  the  t3rpe  of  school  used;  the  selection,  employment,  prepara- 
tion and  salaries  of  demonstration  teachers;  the  supervision  and  coord- 
ination of  the  work  of  the  demonstration  teachers;  and  the  facilities  in 
schools  for  doing  observation.  The  second  relates  to  the  more  specific 
problem  of  supervision  of  the  student's  observation.  It  is  to  the  second 
of  these  problems  that  this  paper  is  devoted. 

The  accompanying  tables  are  the  results  obtained  in  tabulating  a 
questionnaire  which  was  sent  to  750  normal  schools,  coUeges  and 
universities.  Replies  were  received  from  10  state  agricultural  and 
mechanical  coUeges,  29  state  universities,  20  non-state  universities, 
136  colleges,  85  normal  schools,  and  15  city  normal  schools.  Of  the 
colleges,  20  had  an  enroUment  of  over  1000  students,  22  of  more 
than  500,  and  94  less  than  500.  Each  of  the  295  institutions  replying 
offers  some  courses  in  education,  but  many  have  no  work  in  observa- 
tion offered  or  required.  Of  the  institutions  having  no  observation 
more  than  three-fourths  are  in  the  colleges — ^usually  the  smaller  ones. 

For  ease  of  reference  and  tabulation  the  tables  are  arranged  to 
indicate  the  situation  in  the  following  groups: 

I.  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUeges  and  Technical 
Schools  (10  have  observation). 

II.  State  Universities  (23  have  observation). 

III.  Non-state  Universities  (11  have  observation.) 

IV.  CoUeges  (90  ^ve  observation). 

V.  State  Normal  Schools  (85  have  observation). 
VI.  City  Normal  Schools  (15  have  observation). 
In  aU  the  groups  a  total  of  234  report  observation  as  being  done. 
This  is  distributed  as  indicated  in  parentheses  in  the  table  above. 
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Table  I. — (a)  Yeab  of  Normal  School  or  College  Course  in  WhichC^serva- 

TioN  Work  is  Given 
1.  For  Senior  High  School  Teachers 


Type  of  institu- 
tion 


II 


m 


IV 


I- 
II 


II- 
IV 


III- 
IV 


IV- 

graduate 


Gradu- 
ate 


Group  I. . 
Group  II. 
Group  III 
Group  IV. 
Group  V. . 
Group  VI. 

Totals. . 


1 
0 
0 
4 
6 


3 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

24 

0 

6 

1 

0 

6 

I 

18 

4 


0 
1 
1 
2 
0 


0 

1 
0 
2 
O 


None  reporting  train  high  school  teachers 


10       10       55 


32 


2.  For  Junior  High  School  Teachers 


Type  of  institu- 
tion 


II 


III 


IV 


I- 
II 


II- 
IV 


III- 
IV 


IV- 
graduate 


Gradu- 
ate 


Group  I. . 
Group  II. 
Group  III 
Group  IV. 
Group  V. . 
Group  VI. 

Totals. . 


0 

0 

0 

2 

13 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

17 

0 


0 

1 
0 
3 
0 
0 


15 


19 


0 

2 

0 

14 

0 

1 


17 


0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 


11 


18 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3.  For  Elementary  Teachers 


Type  of  institu- 
tion 


I 

II 

III- 

IV 

I- 
II 

II- 
IV 

III- 

IV 

IV- 

graduate 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

1 

9 

9 

1 

7 

3 

0 

4 

0 

27 

25 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

39 

38 

1 

8 

30 

0 

7 

1 

Gradu- 
ate 


Group  I. . 
Group  II. 
Group  m 
Group  IV. 
Group  V. . 
Group  VI. 

Totals. . 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Since  the  practical  work  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  core  of 
teacher-training  courses,  the  technique  of  supervision  is  especially 
important.  Especially  for  those  in  the  earlier  stages  in  establishing 
courses  in  teacher-training  in  their  institutions,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
information  regarding  current  practices  in  similar  institutions.  Among 
so  large  a  number  of  institutions  there  is  necessarily  much  divergence 
in  practice.  If  the  divisions  of  this  study  seem  rather  detailed  and 
minute,  it  is  because  it  has  been  thought  that  such  a  treatment  would 
best  reveal  the  facts,  and  does  not  indicate  a  desire  for  formal  treatment 
in  conducting  observation  and  demonstrations.  Whether  formal 
or  informal,  the  direction  of  observation  must  be  definite.  Returns 
from  the  questionnaire  indicate  considerable  haziness  in  many 
stances.    The  order  of  discussion  is  that  of  the  original  investigation. 

The  table  reveals  that  for  teachers  in  senior  high  schools,  few 
schools  of  any  type  have  any  work  in  observation  below  the  third  year 
of  the  course.  When  given  below  the  third  year,  it  is  usually  in  the 
normal  schools,  and  not  in  colleges  and  universities.  In  two-thirds  of 
the  cases  observation  is  done  only  in  the  senior  year,  or  is  begun  in  the 
junior  year  and  continues  into  the  senior  year.  In  contrast  with  this 
situation,  the  observation  for  those  preparing  to  teach  in  the  elemen- 
tary is  in  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  schools  reporting  done  in  the  first 
2  years  of  the  course.  There  is  less  agreement  where  teachers  are 
trained  for  junior  high  schools.  In  general  the  normal  schools  give 
observation  work  for  this  group  in  the  first  2  years,  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  last  2  years.  Of  the  45  normal  schools  reporting, 
40  place  the  observation  in  the  first  2  years,  whereas  33  of  the  38 
colleges  and  universities  locate  it  in  the  last  2  years  of  a  4-year  course. 

Table  II. — (6)  Observation  Separate  or  Combined  with  Othek  Courses 


Type  of  institution 


Separate 
course 


Combined  with 
other  courses 


Total  report- 
ing 


Group  I. . . 
Group  II. . 
Group  III, 
Group  IV. . 
Group  V. . . 
Group  VI. . 


0 
5 
2 
32 
35 
3 


10 
17 

8 
51 
48 

9 


10 
22 
10 
83 
S3 
12 


Totals. 


77 


143 


220 
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Three  types  of  situations  are  found :  Those  having  separate  courses 
those  having  all  observation  combined  with  other  courses,  and  those 
having  a  separate  course  and  also  having  a  combination  with  other 
courses.  Practically  two-thirds  of  the  220  institutions  reporting 
have  observation  combined  with  other  courses,  and  the  tendency 
seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  such  combination.  This  agrees  with 
a  rather  definite  tendency  to  make  the  work  somewhat  less  formal  in 
character. 


Table  III. — (c)  Coubses  with  Which  Qesesvation  is  Combined 


Type  of 
institution 

Practice 
teaching 

General 
methods 

Special 
methods 

Methods 

and 
manage- 
ment 

Educa- 
tional 
p^chol- 
ogy 

Principles 

of 

teaching 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Group  V 

Group  VI 

6 
14 

3 
22 
44 

7 

3 

8 

3 

33 

27 

6 

8 
7 

4 
21 
34 

7 

1 
2 
4 
21 
17 
7 

1 
0 
2 
10 
10 
7 

1 
2 
1 

12 

16 

6 

Totals 

96 

80 

81 

52 

30 

38 

Table  IV. — (d)  Numbbb  or  Coitbsbs  with  Which  Combined 


Type  of  institution 


Number  of  courses  with  which  combined 


II 


III 


IV 


VI 


Group  I. . . 
Group  II. . 
Group  III. 
Group  IV. 
Group  V. . 
Group  VI. 

Totals.. 


4 
7 
3 
25 
18 
1 


3 
5 
2 
14 
11 
1 


4 

0 

10 

16 

2 


1 
0 
1 
5 
7 
2 


58 


34 


16 


0 
1 
5 
0 
4 
1 


11 


0 
0 
0 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  order  of  frequency  of  combination  with 
other  courses  is,  in  order,  practice  teaching,  special  methods,  general 
methods,  methods  and  management,  principles  of  teaching  and 
educational  psychology.  Five  of  the  normal  schools  and  three  colleges 
make  provision  for  observation  in  a  course  given  in  the  first  year  of 
training  called  "Introduction  to  Teaching.''  The  usual  combination 
is  with  the  practical  courses  connected  with  method. 

When  observation  is  combined  with  one  course,  it  is  most  often 
combined  with  practice  teaching;  when  combined  with  two,  with  prac- 
tice teaching  and  methods;  when  with  three,  with  practice  teaching, 
general  methods,  and  special  methods;  when  with  four  with  practice 
teaching,  general  methods,  special  methods,  and  school  management. 
It  is  least  often  combined  with  educational  psychology. 

Table  V. — (e)  Sbmbstub  Hovbs  Cbbdit  GnrsN  vob  Obsbbvation 


Type  of 
iiutitution 


Senior  high  tehool 


Aver- 
Affe 


Median 


Ranee 


Junior  high  eehool 


Aver- 


Median 


Range 


Elementary  eohool 


Aver- 
age 


Median 


Range 


Group  I.. 
Group  II. 
Group  III 
Group  IV. 
Group  v.. 
Group  VI. 


2.8 
1.1 
2.6 
6.0 


2.0 
1.2 
2.0 
5.0 


None  have  separate  course  in  observation 


1-8 
1-1.6 
0-12 
2.5-12 


1.7 


2.5 
4.3 


1.6 


2.0 
4.5 


1.5-2 


0-10 
0.7-12 


3.0 
5.2 
4.8 


8.0 
4.5 
4.8 


0-10 

0.7-15 

8-12 


The  striking  variation  is  evident  in  this  table.  The  amount  of 
observation  deemed  necessary  ranges  from  none  to  15  semester  hours 
credit.  A  similar  wide  variation  exists  for  teachers  preparing  to  teach 
in  the  same  type  of  school.  Thus  for  junior  high  schools  the  average 
amount  of  observation  is  1.7  semester  hours  in  the  agricultural  coUeges, 
2.5  semester  hours  in  the  colleges,  and  4.8  semester  hours  in  the  state 
normal  schools.  In  general  the  amount  of  credit  in  normal  schools  is 
twice  that  in  the  college.    Closer  agreement  might  be  secured. 

The  most  common  prerequisites  in  order  of  the  number  of  institu- 
tions requiring  them  are:  Educational  psychology,  special  methods, 
general  psychology,  principles  of  education,  school  management  and 
history  of  education.  General  psychology  is  more  frequently 
required  in  coUeges  and  universities  than  in  normal  schools.  Many 
schools  have  no  prerequisites  for  observation,  but  have  an  intro- 
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Table  VL — (/)  Coxtrseb  m  Education  Prebequibitb  to  Obsebyation 
1.  For  Senior  High  School  Teacheis 


^1 


li 

3*3 


^1 


n 


Group  I.. 
Group  II . 
Group  III 
Group  IV. 
Group  v.. 
Group  VI. 

Totals.. 


8 

11 

6 

5 

4 

2 

9 

7 

8 

87 

86 

26 

19 

17 

13 

0 

1 

1 

78 

76 

56 

8 
2 
2 
29 
9 
0 


45 


13 


1 
1 
0 
12 
2 
0 


16 


11 


6 
8 
8 
34 
6 
0 


52 


8 
6 
3 

43 
3 

1 


71 


2.  For  Junior  High  School  Teachers 


•si 

11 


1I 

H 


I 


II 


ii 


ll 

•5  M 

II 


It 


Group  I.. 
Group  II. 
Group  m 
Group  IV. 
Group  v.. 
Group  VI. 

Totab.. 


1 
20 
29 


55 


2 
6 
0 

17 
27 


52 


2 
2 
1 
9 
26 


1 
1 
1 
5 
15 


No  data  for  this  group 


42 


11 


1 
4 
0 
15 
8 


2 
5 

1 
23 
12 


43 


3.  For  Elementary  Teachers 


.1 


II 


Ii 
2^ 


■8 
II 

|1 


Group  I.. 
Group  II. 
Group  III 
Group  IV. 
Group  v.. 
Group  VI . 

Totals.. 


1 
3 
0 
17 
45 
2 


1 
8 
0 
16 
37 
2 


1 
1 
0 
17 
37 
2 


1 
1 
0 
19 
22 
2 


59 


58 


14 


.11 


11 


2 
0 
17 
10 
2 


33 


4 
4 
1 
22 
17 
2 


50 
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ductory  course  in  which  obeervation  is  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  the  teaching  problem  for  the  student.  It  is  a  debatable 
question  which  method  is  the  most  effective.  Many  still  believe  in 
prerequisite  courses. 

Tablb  Vn. — (a)  Minimum  Numbbb  or  Class  Visits  Rbqihrbd 


Type  of 

Senior  high  shoool 

Junior  high  sehool 

Elementary  school 

institution 

Average 

Median 

Average 

Median 

Average 

Median 

Group  I 

11.7 
32.1 
26.2 
21.9 
37.2 

11 
30 
23 
20 
38 

4.0 
22.8 
12.0 
23.6 
26.5 

4 
18 
12 
24 
33 

19.3 
12.0 
26.4 
51.6 
46.6 

Group  II 

18 

Group  III 

12 

Group  IV 

32 

Group  V 

36 

Group  VI 

40 

The  range  for  senior  high  school  teachers  is  10-60  visits;  for  non- 
state  universities  12-SO;  for  colleges  6-40;  for  state,  universities  10-^30; 
in  city  normals  ^100;  in  state  normals  schools  8--300.  The  range  is 
exceptionally  large  even  within  the  same  class  of  institution. 

Tablx  VIII. — (h)  DisTBiBimoN  or  Qbsbhvations 


Type  of 
institution 

All  previous 
to  teaching 

AUparaUel 
to  teaching 

Both  previous 
and  parallel 

Group  I 

2 

0 

5 

14 

8 

4 

0 
0 
0 
7 
1 
0 

8 

Group  II 

8 

Group  III 

0 

Group  IV 

22 

Group  V 

26 

Group  VI 

6 

Totals 

33 

8 

68 

The  table  indicates  that  the  most  frequent  case  is  where  a  part  of 
the  observation  is  required  before  teachings  and  is  continued  during 
practice-teaching.  A  large  group,  especially  in  the  colleges,  require 
all  observation  before  practice-teacMng  is  begun.  Some  specify  a 
division  among  matters  of  general  organization,  general  principles  of 
teaching,  management,  etc.    However,  the  greater  number  do  not 
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formally  divide  the  time.  Experience  has  indicated  that  the  most 
helpful  situation  is  that  in  which  the  observation  is  begun  before  the 
teaching  and  is  continued  during  practice. 

Table  VII  shows  the  number  of  visits  to  the  classroom  required. 
While  important  to  know  how  often  visits  are  made,  it  is  also  necessary 
to  know  the  total  amount  of  observation  as  expressed  in  clock-hours. 
Table  IX  shows  a  summary  of  the  total  amount  of  time  spent  in 
observation. 

Tablb  IX. — (i)  Clock-houbs  or  Observation  Rbquibed 


Teaehen 


Teaehen 


Teaehen 


Senior  high  tehool 


Junior  high  school 


Elementary  aohool 


Type  of  institution 


Aver- 
age 


Median 


Range 


Aver- 
age 


Range 


Aver- 
age 


Median 


Range 


Group  I... 
Group  11.. 
Group  III. 
Group  IV. , 
Group  v.. . 
Group  VI.. 


5.5 
26.4 
21.6 
20.6 
82.6 


7.8 
19.0 
18.0 
26.0 
60.0 


8-20 
fr-75 

12-50 
8-180 

15-215 


15.8 
22.5 
84.9 
77.9 


12.0 
22.5 
26.0 
48.0 


10-18 
5-85 
8-180 

10-600 


20.0 

81.2 
72.0 
60.0 


20.0 

81.1 
48.0 
72.0 


10-80 

6-90 
10-600 
20-160 


Normal  schools,  city  and  state,  stress  observation  more  than  other 
types  of  institutions.  They  require  from  two  to  three  times  as  many 
hours. 

The  wide  range  in  the  number  of  hours  is  striking.  There  seems 
to  be  little  general  agreement  and  no  common  standard  regarding  the 
time  necessary.  Some  institutions  require  50  to  60  times  as  much  as 
others.  The  average  length  of  the  single  observation  ranges  from  49 
minutes  to  165  minutes  for  senior  high  school  teachers  in  the  six 
groups;  from  34  minutes  to  181  for  junior  high  school  teachers;  from 
40  to  89  minutes  for  elementary  teachers. 

School  Grades  in  Which  Observation  is  Required. — ^The  common  situa- 
tion is  that  prospective  teachers  for  the  senior  high  school  are  required 
to  observe  in  grades  nine  to  twelve;  junior  high  school,  from  six  to  nine, 
though  often  from  nine  to  twelve.  Among  colleges  it  is  common  for 
prospective  junior  high  school  teachers  to  observe  classes  in  senior 
high  schools  only.  This  seems  a  mistake,  as  the  aims  and  methods  of 
the  junior  high  school  are  different.  For  the  elementary  teachers 
classes  in  grades  one  to  six  are  visited.  Where  a  junior  high  school  is 
not  maintained  the  eight  grades  are  used.    A  few  normal  schools 
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require  all  prospective  elementary  teachers  to  vi^t  the  kindergarten 
also.  A  few  institutions  require  the  primary  teachers  to  observe  in 
the  kindergarten  and  the  first  three  grades,  the  gnunmar  grade  teachers 
in  grades  four  to  six,  inclusive.  Several  schools  require  observation 
in  all  grades  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  high  school  for  both 
elementary  and  high  school  teachers. 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  the  teacher  should 
observe  grades  other  than  those  in  which  she  will  teach.  It  would  seem 
advantageous  to  observe  some  of  the  work  below  that  a  teacher  may 
have  some  realisation  of  the  work  done  before  pupils  come  to  her,  and 
to  observe  the  grades  above  that  she  may  know  for  which  things  pupils 
must  be  prepared. 


Tablb  X. — 0)   Tbaining   Institution  Has  Outuns  fob   Dbmonbtration 

Tbachbb  to  Ubb 


Type  of  institution 


General  for 
all  subjects 


Different  for 
each  subject 


Different  for 

each  type  of 

recitation 


Group  I. . 
Group  II. 
Group  III 
Group  IV. 
Group  V. . 
Group  VI. 

Totals.. 


2 
4 

4 
16 
23 

1 

50 


3 
5 
0 
5 
13 
2 

28 


2 
2 
0 
9 
16 
3 

32 


Tablb  XI. — (k)  Studbnt-tbachbb  Has  Outunb  to  Ubb 


T^pe  of  institution 


General  for 
all  subjects 


Different  for 
each  subject 


Different  for 
recitation 


Group  I. . 
Group  II. 
Group  III 
Group  IV. 
Group  V. . 
Group  VI. 

Totals.. 


2 

7 

0 

26 

28 

1 

64 


2 
5 

1 
10 
19 

1 

38 


0 
3 
1 
8 
22 
3 

37 
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Table  X  shows  data  from  a  total  of  110  schools  which  reported 
(87.3  per  cent) .  These  have  some  type  of  outline  for  the  demonstration 
teacher.  Thirty  four  institutions  report  no  outline  of  this  character.  Of 
the  90  other  institutions  having  observation,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  most  have  no  outline. 

Of  all  the  schools  which  have  observation  SOreport  on  this  item;  95 
do  not  report.  Many  of  the  better  organized  schools  have  a  general 
outline  for  the  students,  and  in  addition  an  outline  different  for  each 
subject.  The  tendency  is  to  study  recitations  as  such  without  emphasis 
upon  "t3rpes." 

Conferences  with  Students  on  Observations. — ^The  usual  method  is  to 
hold  group  conferences  at  stated  periods.  These  are  held  daily,  three 
times  weekly,  weekly,  or  at  longer  intervals.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of 
all  schools  reporting  have  a  definite  schedule  of  conferences  with  the 
entire  group.  The  most  frequent  arrangement  is  the  weekly  confer- 
ence. Several  have  daily  conference  with  the  critic  teacher,  and 
weekly  conferences  with  the  Director  of  Training  or  the  Professor  of 
Education.  The  number  of  conferences  held  varies  greatly,  having  a 
range  among  colleges  of  2-36;  among  the  normal  schools  of  10-60;  in 
state  universities  5-36.  About  one-third  of  all  schools  do  not  report  a 
definite  schedule  of  conferences.  Individual  conferences  are  generally 
given  in  all  types  of  schools  as  needed,  having  no  definite  schedule. 

Such  comments  as  the  following  seem  to  indicate  a  lack  of  thorough 
organization:  ''No  students  go  though  the  same  routine,"  ''depends 
on  teacher,"  "too  few,"  "elastic,"  "as  needed,"  "irregular,"  "not 
standardized."  While  definite  work  may  be  done  without  a  definite 
schedule,  such  a  procedure  is  in  danger  of  resulting  in  loose  super- 
vision of  observation. 

Both  oral  and  written  reports  are  required  in  discussions  of  classes 
observed.  This  seems  to  be  the  general  rule.  A  few  require  a 
written  report  at  all  times,  and  a  comparatively  small  group  oral 
reports  only. 

In  some  instances  conferences  are  held  only  before  demonstrations; 
in  others  only  afterward  to  discuss  the  observations;  in  some  both  are 
required,  the  former  to  prepare  the  student  to  observe  intelligently, 
the  latter  to  discuss  the  results. 

It  would  seem  best  to  have  conferences  with  both  a  forward  and  a 
backward  look.  Without  preparation  students  are  in  dangerof  missing 
vital  points;  the  discussion  at  the  close  makes  them  responsible  for 
minute  observation. 
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In  the  great  number  of  cases  the  observation  is  conducted  under  the 
immedjate  supervision  of  the  critics^  demonstration  teachers, .  and 
instructors  in  method,  general  and  special.  Three  institutions  have: 
the  superintendent  of  schools  in  direct  charge,  two  of  these  being  state 
normal  schools.  In  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  demonstration 
teacher  is  present  at  the  conferences  when  he  does  not  conduct  them, 
21  state  normals  reply  affirmatively,  and  17  in  the  negative,  11  stating 
that  he  is  present  sometimes,  and  one  "if  he  wishes.''  Only  one 
college  states  that  the  demonstration  teacher  is  present.  Seventeen 
colleges  reply  that  he  is  not  present.  In  other  types  of  institutions, 
he  is  usually  not  present. 

Rating  of  Lessons  of  Student-tecuJiers. — Only  seven  of  all  normal 
schools  reporting  have  students  definitely  rate  lessons  which  they 
observe.  The  usual  treatment  is  discussion  and  analysis  with  no 
attempt  at  definite  rating. 

Few  institutions  have  score  cards  or  rating  schemes  to  determine 
the  standing  of  students  in  the  course.  Typical  comments  are  ''not 
rated,"  "  written  reports  of  visits,"  "  judged  in  connection  with  practice- 
teaching,"  "by  tests,"  "as  other  work,"  "only  in  a  general  way,"  etc. 
For  demonstration  teachers  to  definitely  rate  the  members  observing 
is  almost  as  rare  as  for  the  student  to  rate  the  teacher. 

Conclusion 

The  following  conclusions  and  recommendations  are  submitted! 
1.  The  replies  indicate  a  growing  tendency  towards  an  informal  or 
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''normal"  type  of  observation  as  distinguished  from  specially  staged 
work.    Daily  "run  of  the  mine"  work  is  being  observed. 

2.  Separate  courses  in  observation  are  being  abandoned  for  courses 
combined  with  other  subjects,  such  as  practice-teaching  and  methods. 
This  is  a  wholesome  tendency,  if  this  informal  type  of  procedure  does 
not  cause  work  to  be  loosely  conducted. 

3.  There  is  need  for  schools  and  classes  for  observation  under 
conditions  more  closely  approaching  the  normal  public  school  situa- 
tion; to  determine  the  amount  of  observation  which  is  necessary  in  the 
preparation  of  a  teacher;  to  determine  how  much  credit  should  be  given. 

4.  Reports  show  that  observation  often  lacks  ''definiteness." 
There  is  need  for  the  student  to  be  definitely  prepared  for  observation 
by  means  of  previous  discussion  and  suggestion;  for  carefully  planned 
observation  guides  and  outlines  to  direct  the  actual  observation;  and 
for  a  more  definite  and  rigorous  checking  of  what  was  actually  seen 
in  the  classroom. 

5.  Vital  conferences  are  necessary,  if  possible  with  the  demonstration 
teacher  present.  Reports  should*be  written  if  oral  reports  lack  definite- 
ness.  These  reports  should  analyze  the  teaching  process,  and  compel 
specific  study  of  the  lesson,  rather  than  mere  "class  visitation." 

6.  Lessons  should  be  definitely  rated  as  this  compels  an  analysis  of 
the  lesson. 
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FIELD  WORK  AS  A  MEANS  OF  TRAINING  , 
STUDENT-TEACHERS 

L.  J.  BRUECKNER 
Detroit  Teachers  College 

It  is  a  common  practice  of  professional  schools  to  require  a  period 
of  field  or  clinic  work  in  addition  to  the  academic  courses  before  the 
student  is  adjudged  to  have  completed  his  training.  This  field  work 
comes  at  various  times  during  the  course,  usually  at  the  end.  Classes 
of  students  who  are  about  to  be  graduated  from  engineering  schools 
usually  arrange  a  trip  to  various  places  which  give  them  first  hand 
information  regarding  the  practical  phases  of  their  work.  Medical 
students  spend  a  year  or  more  in  clinics  after  4  years  in  the  medical 
college.  Aside  from  the  half  dozen  or  so  experiments  with  graded  par- 
ticipation, such  as  Pryor  or  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  Stuart  of  Swu-th- 
more,  Bradfield  of  Lagrange,  Georgia,  and  others  have  worked  out, 
rarely  is  there  any  extensive,  use  made  of  this  device  earlier  in  the 
course.  Just  why  this  is  so  is  not  clear.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  student 
could  continually  apply  his  classroom  work  in  a  practical  way  through 
field  work  the  regular  collegiate  studies  would  be  more  valuable. 
Interesting  variations  of  this  type  of  training  occur.  In  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati  Engineering  school,  students  are  on  a  half-time  basis, 
and  spend  one-half  of  their  time  at  work  in  shops  and  plants  and  during 
the  other  half  are  at  work  in  the  college  itself. 

Very  little  use  is  made  of  field  work  of  a  practical  nature  in  teacher- 
training.  Usually  whatever  work  is  done  consists  of  visits  to  schools 
and  observations  of  teaching.  There  is  little  opportimity  for  active 
participation  in  the  actual  work  of  the  teacher.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  necessary  facilities  are  lacking.  Private  normal  schools, 
state  normal  schools,  coUeges  of  education  and  other  teacher-training 
institutions  are  usually  a  unit  by  themselves  and  have  only  limited 
opportunities  for  field  work,  especially  if  they  are  located  in  small 
cities. 

Detroit  Teachers  College  is  particularly  fortunate  in  that  it  is  an 
integral  part  of  a  large  city  school  system  and  has  available  for  its 
work  the  vast  resources  of  this  great  laboratory.  It  is  possible  to 
provide  courses  to  help  the  teachers  who  are  actually  engi^ed  in  work 
in  the  city  and  also  to  provide  the  training  needed  for  student-teachers 
who  are  to  be  placed  in  the  schools. 
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A  thorough  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  teacher  in  the 
grades  makes  it  possible  for  a  student  to  make  an  adjustment  to  them 
much  more  easily  than  is  the  case  where  the  new  teacher  has  no  knowl- 
edge whatever  of  the  particular  duties  devolving  on  the  teacher  in  a 
large  city.  In  planning  a  course  of  study  for  a  city  teacher-training 
institution,  it  is  possible  to  organize  it  about  the  needs  of  the  teachers 
in  the  city  and  the  policies  adopted  by  the  administrative  officers  of 
the  schools.  Such  a  course  has  vitality  and  life  as  long  as  the  students 
can  see  its  relation  to  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

In  order  to  make  this  relationship  clear,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
student  have  first  hand  experience  in  the  field,  not  only  at  the  end  of 
the  course,  but  during  the  whole  length  of  time  when  he  is  pursuing 
his  studies.  For  this  purpose,  Detroit  Teachers  College  has  organized 
a  large  amount  of  field  work  in  the  shape  of  trips,  visits,  substitute 
service,  observations,  and  so  on  as  a  part  of  the  regular  work  diuing 
the  year. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  has  developed  during  the  past  year  a 
valuable  type  of  field  work,  namely  the  assignment  of  students  to  the 
various  schools  in  the  city  during  the  3  weeks  immediately  preceding 
the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  in  the  college  proper. 

In  the  spring  of  1921  there  were  so  many  calls  for  assistance  at  the 
end  of  the  term  that  students  were  assigned  to  schools  as  far  as  was 
possible.  These  students  were  to  be  used  by  the  principals  in  any  way 
they  wished  to  use  them,  provided  that  the  experience  was  an  educa- 
tive one.  This  practice  met  with  such  general  approval  that  requests 
were  made  for  similar  help  in  the  fall.  With  the  approval  of  the 
district  principals,  plans  were  laid  for  the  assignment  of  students  to 
schools  in  the  city  in  September.  The  possibilities  offered  by  this 
work  were  discussed  with  both  principals  and  students.  As  conditions 
vary  so  widely  from  school  to  school,  no  definite  program  of  work  to  be 
done  was  arranged.  Principals  were  advised  that  they  might  make 
any  use  of  these  students  that  they  might  deem  necessary  and  desirable. 
Only  those  students  were  used  for  this  work  who  had  had  at  least  one 
semester's  work  in  the  Teachers  College.  The  result  was  that  in 
the  fall  before  the  regular  work  began,  all  students  who  had  been  in 
attendance  during  the  previous  year  were  given  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  study  at  close  range  the  work  of  the  city  and  to  bring  to  their 
classes  in  the  coUege  a  large  amount  of  information  of  a  varied  type 
and  a  wealth  of  practical  experience.  The  information  so  gathered 
has  continually  cropped  out  in  the  various  classes  and  has  vitalized 
the  work  done  in  the  college. 
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To  detennine  the  efficiency  of  the  work  done  by  the  students  under 
these  conditions  the  principals  were  asked  to  rate  the  attitude  of  the 
students  and  the  character  of  work  done  and  to  list  the  types  of 
duties  the  students  engaged  in.  They  were  also  asked  to  express 
their  opinion  of  the  value  of  this  type  of  assignment  and  to  make  sug- 
gestions for  its  improvement.  The  students  were  asked  to  rate  their 
attitude  toward  the  work,  the  school's  attitude  toward  them,  to  list 
the  difficulties  upon  which  they  needed  help  and  the  various  assign- 
ments that  they  took  part  in. 

Table  I  shows  the  ratings  given  students  by  the  principals  on  the 
quality  of  work  done  and  their  attitude  towards  it. 

Tablb  I. — ^Rblahon  bbtwbsn  Aititudb  and  Qualitt  or  Work 
RatingB  of  236  Students  by  104  Principals 


Quality  of  work 

Attitude 

A 

B+ 

B 

B- 

C 

C- 

D 

Total 
per 
cent 

Number 

of 
students 

Kxcell^it  or  A 

20 
2 

22 

52 

10.0 
2.6 

22 

24 

1 

47 

12 

3 
6 

8 
19 

1 
2 

4 
1 

8 
18 

0.6 
1.0 

1.5 
3 

0.6 

0.5 

1.0 
2 

66.0 

36.6 

6.0 

1.5 

134 

Good  or  B 

86 

Fair  or  C 

Poorer  C- 

14 
3 

Total,  per  cent 

12.6 
30.0 

100.0 

Number  of  students 

236 

The  table  reads:  20  per  cent  of  the  students  were  marked  "A"  in 
quality  of  work  done  and  excellent  in  attitude.  The  rest  of  the  table 
may  be  read  in  the  same  way.  The  table  also  gives  the  actual  number 
of  students  under  each  classification. 

One  striking  fact  about  this  table  is  the  evidence  that  principals 
considered  the  attitude  of  the  students  excellent  in  56  per  cent  of  the 
cases  and  good  in  36.5  per  cent  of  the  cases,  or  a  combined  total  of 
92.5  per  cent  rated  exceUent  or  good. 

Another  striking  fact  is  that  81.6  per  cent  of  the  students  were  rated 
average  or  above  in  the  quality  of  the  work  done.  Twenty-two  per 
cent  were  rated  excellent,  12.5  per  cent  very  good,  47  per  cent  average* 
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Table  II  shows  the  students'  rating  of  their  o?m  attitude  toward 
the  work  and  the  rating  they  give  the  school's  attitude  toward  them. 


Tablb  II.— Student's  Own  Rating 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Not  stated 

Total 

Her  attitude  toward  the  fidd  work 
School's  attitude  toward  her 

215 
215 

6 
6 

0 
0 

3 

4 

224 
224 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  ratings  given  their  own  attitude  by  the 
students  agree  with  those  of  the  principals,  namely,  that  their  attitude 
was  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  good.  The  comments  made  by  the 
students  themselves  show  that  they  greatly  appreciated  the  opportu- 
nity offered  by  this  work.  Their  opinion  regarding  the  attitude  of  the 
schools  is  shown  by  the  lower  half  of  the  table.  In  no  case  was  the 
school's  attitude  toward  them  rated  as  poor.  The  excellent  treatment 
received  in  all  of  the  schools  has  been  a  matter  repeatedly  commented 
on  by  the  students. 

The  principals  of  the  schools  made  many  valuable  suggestions 
regarding  this  new  type  of  work.  An  anal3rsis  of  their  comments, 
presented  in  condensed  tabular  form  is  given  in  Table  III. 

Table  III. — ^Principalb'  Imprbssions  of  Fibld  Work  Babbd  on  Rbplibs  from 

104  Principals 


Type  of  statement 

Yes 

No 

1.  Work  beneficial  to  school 

92 
76 
43 
16 
3 

1 

2.  Work  beneficial  to  stndentff 

0 

3.  Aoorove  exoeriment 

0 

4.  Sussested  imoroyements 

0 

5.  Work  caused  trouble  or  inconvenience 

0 

All  principals  did  not  make  comments  which  might  be  classified 
mider  all  of  these  heads.  Only  such  statements  were  tabulated  as 
could  be  definitely  classified  under  each  heading.  Ninety-two  princi- 
pals out  of  the  104  who  replied  said  that  they  felt  that  the  work  was 
distinctly  beneficial  and  helpful  to  the  school  and  75  said  specifically 
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that  they  felt  it  was  also  distmctly  helpful  to  the  students.  Only  one 
said  that  the  work  was  not  beneficial.  Thirty-six  stated  in  addition 
to  the  general  favorable  comments  mentioned  that  they  approved  of 
the  experiment  and  recommended  that  it  be  continued.  Sixteen 
made  definite  suggestions  for  improvement,  largely  connected  with 
organization  and  information  as  to  what  was  wanted.  Three  said 
that  it  caused  some  trouble  and  inconvenience.  The  principals  as  a 
whole  apparently  considered  the  work  done  as  valuable  and  helpful  to 
all  concerned.  This  feeling  appeared  in  almost  all  of  the  comments 
that  appeared  on  the  replies. 

The  work  done  by  the  students  during  their  period  of  field  work 
may  be  classified  as  teaching,  clerical,  and  miscellaneous. 

Table  IV  gives  an  analysis  of  the  teaching  assignments  given  the 
students  during  this  period. 

Table  IV. — ^TsACHtNG  Exfbribncb  Gained  bt  236  Students 

Teaching  in  kindergarden — 3  grades 328 

Teaching  in  4-6  grades 67 

Teaching  in  7--8  grades 22 

Departmental  work 31 

Special  activities 93 

Total 641 

Students  taught  in  all  grades  and  did  departmental  teaching  in  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  it  was  done  largely  in 
the  lower  grades,  to  which  students  are  generally  assigned  upon 
graduation.  This  was  generally  done  in  the  absence  of  the  room 
teacher,  so  that  the  students  gained  valuable  experience  in  handling 
groups  of  pupils. 

Table  V  gives  an  analysis  of  the  variety  of  clerical  and  miscellaneous 
tasks  the  students  performed. 

Table  V. — Clbbical  and  Miscellaneous  Work 
L  Care  of  children 
Library 
Rooms 
Office 
Materials 


Halls 


3.  Preparation  of  charts 
Copying  programs 
_g  Enrolling  students 

Classroom  clerical  work 
Filing 


Errands 
Visiting  homes 
Measuring  children 


296 


Mimeographing 
Tjrping 
4.  Giving    and    correcting 
163  tests 67 

5.  Making  out  forms  and  reports 
(A  very  large  number  of  all  types) 
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In  the  totals  are  included  a  large  number  of  activities  which  could 
be  conveniently  classified  imder  each.  Space  does  not  permit  a 
detailed  statement  of  all  of  these.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  practically 
all  phases  of  a  teacher's  work  were  entered  into  by  the  students.  The 
value  of  this  work  is  clearly  seen  in  the  variety  of  reactions  made  by 
the  students  in  classes  when  various  topics  are  mentioned.  Concrete 
instances  are  readily  available.  The  why  of  incidents  can  be  explained 
in  the  classes  in  the  college.  The  work  is  vital  because  it  has  been  a 
real  experience.  Courses  are  so  organised  as  to  develop  the  students' 
experiences  and  to  make  use  of  them  throughout.  The  difficulties 
listed  by  the  students  have  offered  many  valuable  suggestions  as  to 
what  the  content  of  courses  should  be.  Students  know  the  problems 
of  the  teacher  and  are  eager  to  learn  how  to  overcome  them. 

The  reactions  of  both  principals  and  students  have  been  so  satis- 
factory that  the  experiment  is  to  be  repeated  this  fall.  Students  are 
to  be  used  by  the  principals  in  ways  that  appear  to  them  desirable  and 
profitable.  The  students  have  been  having  training  at  the  college 
that  should  make  them  better  able  to  meet  the  demands  that  will  be 
made  of  them.  Suggestions  as  to  how  to  make  any  further  improve- 
ment in  the  work  are  welcomed.  The  type  of  service  the  students  can 
render  during  the  rush  of  the  first  3  weeks  of  school  can  be  rendered 
increasingly  worth  while  if  the  same  plan  is  carried  out  as  was  used  in 
the  first  trial,  supplemented  by  such  information  as  has  been  presented 
in  this  report.  Those  who  will  direct  the  work  of  these  students  in 
the  schools  of  the  city  can  render  a  distinct  service  to  the  city  by  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  the  Teachers  College  to  turn  out  a  group  of  students 
adequately  trained  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  city  of  Detroit  and  pre- 
pared to  adjust  themselves  quickly  to  the  new  work. 
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STUDENT-TEACHING  AND  THE  TRAINING  OF  THE 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHER 

HERBERT  H.  FOSTER 

The  roMon  d*€lre  of  the  junior  high  school  lies  in  the  unique  char- 
acter of  its  task — a  task  generally  recognised  as  including  many  activi- 
ties not  found  in  the  elementary  school  or  the  traditional  high  school. 
A  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  school  officials  to  staff  the  junior 
high  school  not  by  drawing  directly  from  training  institutions  but  by 
retraining  experienced  elementary  school  teachers  naturally  raises  a 
question  as  to  the  future  and  the  function  of  student-teaching  on  the 
junior  high  school  level.  Doeb  the  situation  justify  a  conclusion  that 
the  training  of  the  teacher  for  this  new  type  of  school  is  not  to  be  a 
pre-service  but  an  in  service  training?  Not  a  constructive  but  a 
reconstructive  process?  The  implication  of  this  condition  forms  the 
problem  of  the  present  paper. 

With  the  intent  that  actual  conditions  should  form  the  basis 
for  conclusions,  resort  was  had  to  a  double  questionnaire,  addressed 
to  som€L75  school  superintend^its  and  about  50  universities  and  teach- 
ers colleges.  The  superintendents  were  of  cities  widely  distributed 
over  the  coimtry,  and  ranging  in  sise  from  Clevdand,  Denver,  and 
Detroit  to  semi-rural  communities.  In  practically  all  cases  these 
represented  junior  high  schools  of  several  years'  standing  and  including 
grades  7-0,  the  thought  being  that  such  were  more  representative  and 
were  based  on  longer  established  policies,  l^e  second  part  of  the 
questionnaire  was  addressed  to  supervisors  of  student-teaching  or 
professors  of  education  in  universities  or  teachers  colleges  which 
seemed  most  likely  to  be  training  for  junior  high  school  teaching.  The 
replies  were  careful  and  full,  and  were  returned  by  nearly  all  to  whom 
addressed. 

The  problem  of  student-teaching  as  training  for  junior  high  school 
teaching  falls  into  four  divisions.  The  need,  the  demand,  the  supply, 
and  the  character.    These  will  be  considered  in  order. 

(A)  The  Need. — There  seems  to  be  general  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
position that  student-teaching  of  junior  high  school  type  has  two 
main  fimctions:  Acquaintance  with  the  junior  high  school  child,  and 
acquaintance  with  the  junior  high  school  as  an  institution.  The  need 
for  student-teaching  must  be  based  upon  the  student's  need  for  one  or 
both  of  these  two  things.    And  that  depends  on  who  is  the  student. 

Answers  to  the  questionnaire  indicate  that  in  45  per  cent  of  the 
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cases  the  junior  high  school  teachers  are  drawn  from  the  ranks  of 
experienced  elementary  school  teachers,  in  40  per  cent  from  recent 
graduates  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  in  15  per  cent  from  recent 
graduates  of  normal  schools.  However,  most  of  the  45  per  cent  first 
mentioned  require  that  the  teachers  shall  have  supplemented  their 
teaching  experience  with  enough  study  to  give  them  the  vantage  of  at 
least  3  and  preferably  4  years  of  study  of  college  rank,  with  special 
reference  to  the  junior  high  school  field.  Moreover,  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  superintendents  reply  that  the  prospective  junior  high 
school  teacher  should  have  student-teaching  as  a  part  of  her  training. 
It  might  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  tendency  to  draw  from  the  ele- 
mentary grades  seems  stronger  in  the  Atlantic  states  than  in  the 
Central  and  Western  states. 

From  the  foregoing  we  may  infer  the  following:  (1)  That  teachers 
for  the  junior  high  school  are  drawn  in  almost  equal  numbers  from 
recent  graduates  of  training  institution  and  from  the  forces  of  experi* 
enced  grade  teachers,  (2)  that  the  former,  or  novice  group,  need  the 
student-teaching  for  the  sake  of  acquaintance  both  with  the  jimior 
high  school  child  and  the  junior  high  school  as  an  institution,  (3)  that 
the  latter  or  experienced  group  need  the  student-teaching  at  least  for 
the  sake  of  acquaintance  with  the  junior  high  school  as  an  institution, 
assuming  that  their  experience  has  already  acquainted  them  with  the 
child,  (4)  that  the  student-teaching  must  be  of  junior  high  school  grade, 
because  what  is  needed  is  training  for  the  special  work  of  the  junior 
high  school.  Experience  in  teaching  in  the  grades  is  evidently  not 
accepted  by  the  school  men  as  a  substitute  for  the  jimior  high  school 
practice.  Possibly  a  typical  procedure  is  that  of  the  University  of 
Calif omia,  Southern  Branch,  which  requires  of  the  novice  2  semesters 
of  student-teaching,  and  of  the  experienced  1  semester.  These  con- 
clusions, based  upon  the  demands  of  school  superintendents,  are 
concurred  in  by  practically  all  of  the  professors  of  education  and  super- 
visors of  teaching  in  the  training  institutions  replying.  The  need  for 
student-teaching  for  both  types  of  junior  high  school  teachers  seems 
thus  to  be  established. 

(B)  The  Demand. — ^We  saw  that  about  half  of  the  junior  high 
school  teachers  are  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  those  already  teaching  in 
the  grades,  and  half  directly  from  training  institutions.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  this  distribution  represents  the  demand.  It  is 
rather  the  index  of  the  supply  of  those  who,  in  the  absence  of  adequate 
training,  can  be  the  most  advantageously  and  expeditiously  adapted 
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to  the  new  task.  The  general  attitude  seems  to  be  that  the  immediate 
transfer  from  grades  to  junior  high  school  is  but  an  emergency  expedi- 
ent. Just  as  the  junior  high  school  buildings  were  at  first  usually 
reconstructed  grade  buildings,  so  the  jimior  high  school  teachers  were 
often  reconstructed  grade  teachers;  and  often  the  reconstruction  in 
both  cases  was  too  hasty  for  the  good  of  the  institution.  Would  there 
be  a  demand  for  adequately  trained  junior  high  school  teachers  if 
such  were  available  7  The  few  institutions  that  have  really  undertaken 
such  training  in  a  thorough  way  all  report  that  they  cannot  supply  the 
demand.  As  one  teachers  college  writes,  ''We  have  more  cdls  than 
we  can  supply;  these  teachers  are  getting  the  highest  salaries  paid  for 
similar  work."  From  the  fact  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  superin- 
tendents prefer  candidates  who  have  had  student-teaching  of  junior 
high  school  grade,  it  follows  that  such  would  be  given  the  preference  in 
the  matter  of  employment.  The  degree  to  which  experience  figures 
in  the  demand  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  two  superintendents 
out  of  every  three  do  not  consider  extended  experience  a  prerequisite 
for  junior  high  school  teaching,  and  that  not  one  demands  more  than 
4  years  of  experience.  This  would  indicate  that  the  trained  junior 
high  school  teacher  could  be  very  Ukely  to  find  a  junior  high  school 
position  at  once,  and  surely  within  2  or  3  years  after  graduation. 
Almost  imanimously  the  superintendents  demand  from  junior  high 
school  teachers  no  more  teaching  experience  than  they  do  from  senior 
high  school  teachers,  which  shows  that  the  ''previous  experience" 
obstacle  is  equal  for  the  college  graduate  into  whichever  level  of  high 
school  work  she  seeks  to  enter. 

There  is  thus  a  demand  for  the  adequately  trained  novice,  and 
nearly  half  of  the  superintendents  say  they  woidd  be  willing  to  accept 
them  directly  from  college  if  they  were  adequately  trained.  Nor 
should  we  ignore  the  fact  that  the  junior  high  school  pupil  especially 
prefers  younger  teachers.  These  seem  to  bring  to  the  school  work  a 
freshness  and  enthusiasm  which  have  a  strong  attraction  for  the 
child  in  the  early  "teens."  However,  at  present  the  greater  demand 
by  school  superintendents  is  rather  for  the  candidate  who,  after  experi- 
ence in  grammer  grade  work,  returns  to  the  college  for  additional  and 
special  training  for  junior  high  school  teaching.  The  feeling  seems 
to  be  that  the  experience  with  the  younger  children  gives  the  junior 
high  school  teacher  a  better  understanding  of  the  attitude  toward  the 
personal  work  which  ought  to  characterize  the  junior  high  school. 
So,  evidently  there  is  a  real  demand  for  both  types  the  novice 
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and  the  teacher  with   grade   experience,    provided   both  are  ade* 
quately  trained. 

(C)  The  Supply. — ^Whence  are  junior  high  schools  ta  draw  their 
teachers  who  have  had  this  training?  Our  questionnaire  was  sent 
to  perhaps  50  institutions,  both  universities  and  teachers  colleges 
throughout  the  United  States,  selection  being  made  of  those  which 
seemed  to  us  most  likely  to  be  offering  the  training  for  this  type 
of  work.  A  number  said  they  did  nothing  whatever,  and  of  the 
remainder  only  about  half  make  any  pretense  of  training  junior  high 
school  teachers  specifically  for  the  work,  while  most  of  these  say  that 
their  training  includes  very  little  of  the  specific  work  which  this  teach- 
ing position  demands.  The  usual  procedure  is  to  permit  students  to 
do  supervised  teaching  in  grades  seven  to  twelve  indiscriminately, 
and  to  place  them  later  in  those  grades  of  teaching  also  indiscrimi- 
nately. They  unanimously  condemn  the  practice  but  retain  it  for  the 
present.  Only  about  two  or  three  imiversities  and  the  same  number 
of  teachers  colleges  really  claim  to  offer  practice  work  along  the  ^ 
various  lines  of  junior  high  school  work.  Evidently  we  cannot  at 
present  look  to  the  training  institutions  for  trained  junior  high  school 
teachers. 

Moreover,  certain  other  factors  tend  to  keep  down  the  number  of 
such  students.  As  it  is,  students  do  not  care  to  go  into  junior  high 
school  work  permanently ;  partly  because  of  the  lower  salary,  and  partly 
because  of  a  tendency  of  ''regular"  high  school  teachers  to  regard 
such  work  as  inferior.  However,  it  should  be  added  that  the  lower 
salary  is  not  universal,  especially  in  the  larger  cities,  and  that  the 
discrimination  in  favor  of  senior  high  school  work  is  decreasing  as  the 
requirements  for  the  two  types  tend  to  become  equal.  Many  states, 
however,  certificate  for  the  junior  high  school  work  on  the  basis  of  a 
3-year  college  course,  especially  in  the  west;  and  this  leads  to  lower 
salaries  and  professional  standing  with  the  result  that  students  prefer 
to  complete  the  4-year  course  and  thereby  qualify  to  enter  the  senior 
high  school  field  ultimately  if  not  immediately.  Until  the  salary  and 
professional  standing  of  the  junior  high  school  teacher  are  on  a  par 
with  those  of  the  senior  high  school  teacher,  there  will  continue  to  be 
a  shortage  of  properly  trained  teachers  for  the  work,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  supply  will  come  from  these  reconstructed  grade  teachers.  As 
it  is,  one  main  reason  why  these  latter  are  more  sought  after  by  super- 
intendents is  that  they  are  more  likely  to  enter  the  work  whole- 
heartedly, and  therefore  to  be  more  efficient  and  more  permanent. 
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At  the  flame  time,  we  should  not  overiook  the  fact  that  many  students 
will  first  teach  in  junior  high  school  positions  as  stepping-stones  to 
subsequent  senior  hifj^  school  work;  and  indeed  several  superinten- 
dents have  urged  that  the  senior  high  school  teach^  have  her  student- 
teaching  in  junior  high  school  work. 

(D)  Character. — Student-teaching  should  include  the  doing  of  the 
things  the  teacher  will  be  called  upon  to  do.  In  the  case  of  the  junior 
high  school  this  must  include  those  activities  which  distinguish  it  as  an 
institution.  In  our  questionnaire  returns  the  superintendents  sug- 
gested various  elements  that  should  be  included  in  the  training,  the 
most  notable  ones  being  the  following:  (1)  Extra-curricular  activities, 
especially  of  a  social  character,  such  as  club  leadership,  and  boy- 
scout  and  campfire  girls  organization,  (2)  vocational  guidance,  (3) 
the  study  of  the  psychology  of  adolescence,  individual  difiFerences,  and 
personalised  instruction  (rather  than  mere  subject-teaching),  (4) 
junior  high  school  organisation,  (5)  project  teaching,  (6)  the  socialised 
recitation,  (7)  supervised  study.  Although  some  of  these  are  much 
broader  than  the  student-teaching,  the  teaching  should  include  the 
application  of  all  of  them  in  the  classroom  and  school  life.  It  should 
carry  the  theory  of  them  all  into  actual  practice.  The  experience  of 
the  grade  teacher  pursuing  advanced  study  ought  to  render  possible 
for  her  at  least  a  much  broader  type  of  student-teaching  than  the  type 
now  common  in  training  schools.  Without  some  such  practice,  the 
training  for  junior  high  school  work  can  scarcely  be  called  adequate  or 
distinctive.  That  the  pupils  thus  practiced  upon  would  suffer  no 
more  harm  than  is  the  case  with  student-teaching  in  the  grades  or  high 
school  is  the  judgment  of  nearly  all  the  superintendents  replying  to  the 
questionnaire. 

All  of  this  involves  a  decided  reorganization  and  expansion  of  our 
present  student-teaching  systems.  Most  of  the  latter  are  now  little 
more  than  subject-teaching,  and  it  is  just  that  against  which  public 
school  administrators  are  protesting.  The  reorganization  of  student- 
teaching  for  junior  high  school  work  is  probably  our  next  big  task, 
and  a  task  upon  which  almost  nothing  has  yet  been  done.  It  is 
virgin  territory.  Nearly  every  superintendent  on  the  list  8a3rs  that 
adequate  training  calls  for  nothing  that  the  universities  and  teachers 
colleges  cannot  supply — but  practically  all  say  it  is  not  being  supplied. 

And  why  not?  The  reason  most  often  given  in  the  questionnaire 
is  lack  of  equipment.  The  colleges  and  imiversities  have,  as  a  rule, 
no  suitable  school  in  which  to  offer  the  practice  work.    The  difSculty 
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ifl  real,  for  the  junior  high  school,  if  complete,  demands  much  in 
material  and  staff,  as  well  as  pupil  enrollment.  Doubtless  another 
reason  is  that  we  have  not  seriously  attacked  the  problem.  Our 
teachers  colleges  and  even  more  our  universities  have  been  busying 
themselves  with  the  training  of  teachers  of  subjects,  rather  than  of 
children,  with  the  result  that  the  junior  high  school  work  has  not 
been  seriously  attempted,  and  students  have  not  been  attracted  to  it. 
If  the  junior  high  school  is  to  realize  its  promise  as  an  institution,  the 
training  schools  must  imdertake  their  share  of  the  task.  Each  institu- 
tion must  both  lead  and  follow  the  other.  Just  at  present  the  junior 
high  school  is  more  or  less  consciously  waiting  for  the  training  institu* 
tion.  We  of  the  training  institutions  must  bestir  ourselves.  It  is 
our  move,  our  turn  to  play. 

Our  conclusions  from  this  study  seem  to  be  as  follows: 

1.  Supervised  teaching  is  needed  by  both  experienced  and  inex- 
perienced students  in  training  for  junior  high  school  work. 

2.  School  officials  are  asking  for  teachers  thus  trained,  both  experi- 
enced and  inexperienced. 

3.  Our  training  institutions  have  as  yet  done  practically  nothing 
to  supply  this  demand. 

4.  There  is  need  for  a  special  type  of  supervised  teaching  for  junior 
high  school  work,  including  not  merely  subject-teaching  but  the  varied 
activities  that  characterize  the  junior  high  school. 

5.  School  superintendents  are  already  awake  to  these  facts,  and  are 
calling  upon  the  training  institutions  to  undertake  the  problem. 
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H.  L.  MILLER 
Profeesor  of  Education:  Principal  University  High  School 

Inducting  College  Senior  into  Teaching, — Spell  it  participation. 
Please  do  not  call  it  practice4eaching.  It  is  a  partidpoiion  course  on  a 
life  basb.  "Participate  every  day  every  minute."  That  is  the 
imperative  to  the  prospective  teacher.  Silent  contemplation  in  pro- 
jected thinking  is  a  high  type  of  participation. 

There  are  no  bleacher  seats  in  our  school.  We  all  play  the  game. 
Each  player  plays  many  parts.  Be  a  real  sportsman,  one  who  takes 
his  chance  when  he  ought^  not  when  he  can.  He  does  not  aim  at  the 
sitting  bird,  nor  strike  the  fallen  boxer,  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax. 
True  sportmanship  sweetens  the  competition  of  life,  and  is  not  puffed 
up  in  reminiscence. 

The  job  of  the  college  senior  as  the  staff  views  it. 

(A)  Mr.  X  (college  senior),  will  you  explain  at  this  point;  give  us 
the  substance  of  the  matter  here;  define  our  problem;  set  forth  relevant 
data;  step  to  the  board  and  ''chalk  and  talk"  it,  etc.,  etc. 

In  this  general  type  of  reaction  the  test  for  the  college  senior  is 
obvious.  Does  he  handle  brute  facts  understandingly?  Does  he 
see  what  is  essential  and  pertinent?  Does  he  display  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  values?  etc. 

(B)  Mr.  X,  what  would  you  do  nextt  How  would  you  proceed  at 
ihie  jimcture? 

By  frequent  and  snappy  use  of  this  type  of  procedure,  Mr.  X  will 
become  increasin^y  aware  of  his  responsibility  in  the  total  situation. 
He  is  not  merely  to  be  apprised  after  the  hour  of  his  success  or  failure. 
The  only  evaluation  worth  a  fig  is  the  combined  and  immediate  social 
evaluation  by  the  group  and  staff  teacher.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  Mr. 
X  takes  his  boots  off,  gets  into  the  stream,  stays  in  during  the  hour, 
and,  if  need  be  let  us  throw  hun  into  the  deepest  and  swiftest  parts 
of  the  current. 

(C)  Mr.  X,  rising  above  pupil  levels  (if  he  does)  by  gradual, 
progressive,  and  continuous  experimentation  must  be  winning,  con- 
tinually winning,  his  position  by  clearly  demonstrated  merit  as  a  work- 
ing associate  with  staff  teacher  and  fellow  pupils  in  the  various  forms 
of  partnerships  and  group  activities  developing  within  a  class  period 
conceived  as  an  hour  of  active  work  with  each  member  of  the  group 
gripping  and  being  gripped  by  a  real  job.    But,  we  (staff  teachers) 
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must  not  fail  to  undentand  that  our  respontibQity  is  increased  in 
every  instance  of  sharing  it  with  college  senior  or  pupil  in  any  forms  of 
partnerships  or  group  work.  When  we  delegate  responsibility  we  do 
not  thereby  shed  that  responsibility. 

These  suggestions  are  hardly  the  A,  B,  C,  of  our  procedure.  Each 
one  has  a  thousand  ramifications  and  must  take  on  new  meaning  with 
every  situation.  You  (college  senior),  are  making  your  own  record. 
In  your  diary  each  day,  focus  upon  what  you  deen  significant  in, 
your  own  developing  experience.* 

(A)  Definition  of  Education, — The  ta$k  of  education,  as  I  see  it 
is  the  production  ofapeople  capable  of  thinking,  and  with  a  mentalaJttiiude 
which  is  tolerant,  fearlessly  honest,  expectant  of  change,  and  creative. 

Our  schools  ham  carried  down  the  past  tradition  of  **leaming"  as  the 
acceptance  of  facts,  while  what  we  need  is  a  mind  capable  of  analyzing 
problems  in  the  light  of  facts. 

We  have  had  our  educational  programs  based  on  certain  given 
analyses  of  human  nature,  ''instincts, "  and  so  forth,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  psychologists  cannot  agree  as  to  what  the  instincts  or  elements 
of  hiunan  nature  are.  We  have  only  a  mind-body  organism  sensitive 
at  every  point  and  capable  of  being  molded  by  whatever  stimuli  are 
presented.  We  make  the  human  individual;  and  educational  mass 
production  on  a  uniform  plan  is  surely  not  our  highest  hope. 

The  creative  thinker  is  the  hope  of  our  human  future  and  the 
great  teacher  is  the  one  able  to  stimulate  curiosity,  to  instill  interest  in 
searching,  for  knowledge,  and  enthusiasm  before  the  challenge  of  a 
problem.  This  shift  of  emphasis  in  a  new  general  method  will  serve 
to  create  the  new  teacher  in  the  stream  of  life. 

You  see,  I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that  we  shall  never  lise  the 
public  educational  service  to  impose  any  one  form  of  political,  economic, 
or  religious  belief.  This  is  the  darkest  sin  against  the  future.  The 
test  of  our  edtuxttional  system  is — does  it  develop  individuals  who  are 
vividly  alive  to  the  achievements  of  the  human  spirit  in  the  mastery  of 
nature,  and  capable  of  creative  thinking. 

The  Conventional  Procedure. — ^The  schoolrooms  of  the  land  present 
the  spectacle  of  straight  rows  of  identical  desks  at  which  sit  children 
and  youth  of  the  same  age,  supposedly  endowed  with  the  same  instincts 
about  to  burst  forth  at  given  levels,  and  therefore  to  be  treated  all  alike. 
And  when  the  method  fails,  democracy  is  blamed  instead  of  the  mis- 
taken science.  All  this  comes  from  the  acceptance  of  instincts  and 
other  elements  of  human  nature  as  data,  instead  of  working  hypotheses. 
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Instinct  tends  to  describe  us  en  masse.  Regimented  mediocrity  is  the 
outcome  of  organization  under  this  view.  **  Temperament,"  emotional 
complexes,  habits  of  work  and  habits  of  thinking  tend  to  emphasize 
differences.  If  these  fluid  and  mobile,  elements  could  be  adequately 
appreciated  and  if  a  technique  could  be  projected  by  which  to  work 
forward  into  ever-new  situations  and  learning  syntheses,  there  would 
be  made  then  an  available  supplement  to  ''intelligence  tests."  Not 
until  that  time  comes  will  we  be  out  of  the  danger  of  using  the  latter 
to  buttress  fallacious  arguments  about  native  endowment  and  all 
sorts  of  unknown  elements  in  human  nature.  There  is,  in  brief,  no 
agreement  concerning  the  elements  we  inherit  nor  is  there  any  scienti- 
fically sound  basis  upon  which  to  negotiate  procedure  in  terms  of 
alleged  native  capacities. 

Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  1000  parents  send  their  children 
to  school  in  the  belief  that  the  teacher  is  in  possession  of  something 
which  he  will  pass  on  directly  to  the  child — ^the  seal  and  wax  concep- 
tion. The  conception  of  education  as  development  is  only  gradually 
taking  place  of  the  conception  of  education  as  acquisition.  Teaching 
and  instruction  are  still  thought  of  a^  directly  analogous  to  instillation 
or  indoctrination. 

The  same  idea  permeates  the  thought  and  practice  of  the  majority 
of  teachers.  Text  books  are  accepted  on  the  same  theory.  Even  the 
position  of  the  teacher  in  the  room  betrays  the  business  of  impartation 
and  instillation.  School  architecture  is  built  on  the  same  asstunption 
— furtive  pulpit,  the  mourner's  pew. 

"A  taught  me  mathematics"  too  often  means  that  A  instilled  into 
me  some  of  the  knowledge  he  possessed,  that  he  inoculated  me  with  it. 
Surely  that  is  superficial  and  erroneous.  The  fundamental  truth  is 
that  he  put  me  en  rapport  with  mathematical  processes,  and  such 
success  as  was  attained  is  properly  described  as  my  adjustment  to  this 
quantitative  aspect  of  reality  and  that  of  it  to  me.  The  adjustment 
was  not  of  me  and  him,  but  of  me  and  this  department  of  truth. 
And  the  issue  is  vital.  For  we  all  know  that  A  sometimes  is  so  imbued 
with  the  conception  of  instillation  that  he  is  a  positive  hindrance  to 
adjustment,  well  meaning  and  enthusiastic  though  he  may  be.  "In 
other  words,  in  the  language  of  an  eminent  mathematician,  "Some 
children  are  bom  imbeciles ;  a  great  number  are  made  so  by  the  methods 
employed  in  education."  Tens  of  thousands  are  dwarfed  and  stunted 
and  corrupted  to  the  very  roots,  only  by  lack  of  opportunity. 
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The  Fed  and  Drift  of  ParUeipaiian  (from  the  college  seniors' 
diaries). — Miss  B.  (at  the  beginning  of  her  work). 

''These  hist  2  dayB  during  which  I  have  been  participating  in  geometry,  I  have 
wondered  if  the  character  of  bojrs  and  girla  has  changed  from  the  time  when  I  was 
in  High  School.  As  I  remember,  our  daas  was  alwajrs  trsring  to  get  out  of  work 
bttl  this  one  work9  all  of  the  Hme,  I  have  not  heard  one  of  Ihe  good  excuses,  I  have 
lost  my  book,  etc.,  that  we  used  to  give  our  teachers  for  not  having  our  lesson 
mastered,  so  that  we  could  escape  as  much  work  as  possible.  The  attitude  of 
this  class  is  almost  the  same  as  if  they  were  working  at  home,  in  that  they  seem  so 
entirely  free  from  self-consciousness  and  timidity.  To-day  I  was  very  pleased 
when  Mrs.  V.  asked  me  to  act  with  the  leaders  of  the  class  and  hear  some  of  the 
propositions  and  exereises.  Although  I  must  confess  that  my  voice  simply  vpould 
not  sound  normal  and  I  was  somewhat  afraid  that  I  would  be  unable  to  do  some  of 
the  exereises  which  I  had  done  at  home,  or  that  I  had  not  done.  At  first  facts  just 
seemed  like  a  jumble  in  my  mind  and  I  could  not  find  the  needed  ones." 

Miss  L.  (the  third  day). 

"  'The  American  movement  does  not  follow  a  road  already  made,  the  road  is 
traced  as  the  movement  goes  on.'  I  can  not  express  in  my  own  words  as  well  as 
the  above  expresses  the  activity  in  which  I  participated  to-day.  Instead  of  the 
deadly  formalism  of  which  so  many  cjasses  suffer,  where  the  formal  question  and 
answer  system  holds  sway  and  where  the  teacher  feels  that  she  must  get  a  certain 
number  of  questions  answered,  we  had  a  thinking  group.  My  mind  was  taxed 
harder  Jn  this  class  than  in  some  of  the  classes  on  the  hill  (university  classes). 
We  had  a  problem  set  before  us.  Everyone  was  on  the  alert — ^not  because  we 
were  afraid  that  it  was  about  time  for  our  names  to  be  called,  but  because  we  had 
our  attention  attracted  to  a  problem  to  be  solved.  Not  one  child  was  able  to 
repeat  in  parrot-like  fashion  what  he  had  read  in  the  book  because  the  questions 
could  not  be  answered  that  way — they  required  thinking.  We  heard  such  state- 
ments as  this  one:  " I  don't  know,  but  I  know  how  it  can  go."  He  submitted  his 
answer  to  the  problem  and  it  was  all  right  theoretically,  but  somewhat  imprac- 
ticable.   He  showed  that  he  was  capable  of  thinking  if  he  was  given  a  chance." 

Miss  8.  (well  on  in  the  course). 

"In  my  preparation  for  to-day  I  found  that  I  could  translate  the  sentences  on 
the  page  assigned,  give  constructions,  etc.  with  no  difficulty.  What  I  did  was 
substantially  as  follows:  I  detected  a  possible  reference  to  the  gerundive  construc- 
tion. I  was  not  sure  that  I  would  need  to  explaui  it  inasmuch  as  I  had  not  a 
predetermined  plan  to  follow  in  detail.  So  I  went  over  that  pretty  thoroughly 
so  that  in  the  event  I  should  be  called  upon  or  in  case  I  had  an  opportunity  to  make 
use  of  the  gerundive  I  could  acquit  myself  with  credit.  I  thought  of  some  possible 
stories,  suggested  by  certain  material  in  the  sentence  exereires.  So  I  reinforced 
my  supply  of  stories  and  allusions.  Then  there  was,  it  seemed  to  me,  a  good  chance 
to  work  on  derivative  blanks,  in  case  we  got  along  well  in  the  class  period.  So  I 
arranged  some  extra  material  along  this  line.  In  all,  I  spent  about  2  hours  in 
getting  a  clear  background  upon  which  to  focus  this  particular  work  for  the  day. 
Needless  to  say,  I  did  not  expect  to  use  all  these  points  I  have  mentioned.    Nor  did 
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I  go  into  detail  with  minute  plans  as  to  how  I  would  proceed  if  called  upon  to 
lespond  in  any  one  of  the  many  wajrs  this  opportunity  presents.  I  am  fully  aware 
now  that  I  must  have  at  my  command  a  hundred  times  more  than  I  can  hope  to 
use  in  a  particular  dass  period.  One  must  be  fortified  in  many  ways  to  cope  with 
pupils  in  a  classroom  where  all  work  forward  and  no  upper  limit  is  set  for  anyone." 

Miss  L.  (college  senior  just  getting  into  the  game). 

"I  was  under  the  impression  before  I  entered  the  class  that  teaching  was  a 
"cut  and  dried "  proposition.  The  teacher,  I  thought,  was  supposed  to  pick  out  a 
certain  niunber  of  questions  to  ask  and  to  insist  upon  getting  tJirough  these  que** 
tions  no  matter  what  turned  up  during  the  hour— that  is,  the  teacher  was  not 
supposed  to  analyse  the  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pupil,  but  merely 
find  out  how  much  or  how  little  the  pupil  knew.  Quui  sections  are  often  of  this 
nature.  I  have  seen  a  different  method  tried  out  here.  By  skillfully  presenting  a 
problem  in  which  we  were  all  interested,  the  teacher  received  the  cooperation  of  the 
entire  dass.  Who  is  not  interested  in  finding  out  how  the  telephone  woricsT 
But  can  not  this  interest  be  stunted  by  too  much  theoretical  study  before  the  prob- 
lem is  diBcussed?  At  any  rate,  we  all  stayed  with  the  teacher  during  the  period. 
Perhi^M  I  am  finding  out  what  the  woid  pariieipaiion  means.  At  any  rate,  I 
think  that  each  day  I  am  coming  to  realise  how  much  I  have  in  common  with  the 
children.  Margaret  and  John  have  the  same  problems  to  solve  as  I  have.  I 
realise  more  and  more  that  a  great  amount  of  material  that  I  thought  1  understood 
was  simply  memorising.  The  presentation  of  these  apparently  simply  problems 
have  brought  about  the  revelation." 

Mr.  K.  (Staff  teacher,  Prof.  G.  B.  Mortimer)     (final  reaction.) 

<' Eighteen  weeks  of  almost  constant  contact  with  a  directly  participating 
high-school  class,  as  a  member  of  the  class,  has  given  me  some  new  realisations  in 
regard  to  the  fidd  for  which  I  am  fitting  myadf,  and  has  clarified  a  good  many 
points  upon  which  vague  questions  had  presented  themsdves  before.  A  large 
part  of  the  benefit  of  the  course  will  become  more  apparent  to  me,  I  feel,  when 
circumstances  arise  in  which  this  training  will  be  needed — it  is  impossible  to  analyse 
and  reduce  to  writing  all  the  impressions  and  changes  in  viewpoint  and  attitude 
which  I  fed  have  actually  come  about. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  become  thoroughly  *'sold"  upon  the  idea  that  the 
teacher's  preparation  for  each  class  period  must  be  thorough,  definite,  compre* 
hensive,  and  so  humanised  with  related  and  unrdated  facts  which  may  be  used  for 
illustration  that  the  material  as  placed  before  the  pupils  will  be  complete,  wdl 
organised,  well-rounded  and  interesting.  I  want  to  have  the  general  outline  of  the 
day's  work  so  definitely  in  mind  that  I  can  proceed  without  hesitation  from  one 
topic  to  another,  (being  always  ready  to  make  use  of  any  turn  which  the  class 
discussion  may  take),  bridge  over  any  transitions  that  may  occur  without  inter- 
ruption, or  throw  a  cable  back  into  previoudy  covered  material  to  establish  the 
unity  of  the  course,  as  the  occasion  may  demand.  I  have  seen  this  done  in  innumer- 
able instances  this  semester,  and  in  my  turn  at  demonstrating,  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  procedure  have  been  brought  home  to  me.  I  know  that  I  am 
to  attain  the  success  at  teaching  which  will  make  that  profession  worth  while,  a 
positive  and  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  to  be  presented,  to 
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a  point  w^  beyond  that  wiiieh  I  hope  the  class  wiU  reach,  together  with  an  infinite 
store  of  supplementary  knowledge,  are  absolutely  imperative. 

I  hope  that  circumstances  will  never  compd  me  to  use  the  eut-and-dried^ 
hopeless,  purposdess  procedure  to  which  I  was  subjected  as  a  high  school  student. 
There  has  been  such  real  interest  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  students  as 
they  helped  to  develop  the  course,  that  I  am  sure  they  have  grasped  a  large  part  of 
the  subject  matter  presented,  and  at  the  same  time  have  gained  an  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  and  intricacy  of  the  whole  field  of  Agriculture. 

One  of  the  personal  attributes  for  which  this  course  has  shown  the  need  is  an 
ability  to  analyse  and  direct  the  interests  of  the  individual  members  of  the  class. 
We  have  had  here  such  widely  varying  types  that  one  might  be  tempted  to  suggest 
that  the  class  be  divided,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  each  pupil  has  benefited  from  his 
work  to  the  maTimum  of  his  capacity.  Perhaps  that  intangible  quality,  personal' 
ily,  is  the  key  to  the  situation,  and  it  is  one  of  tbme  qualities  for  which  I  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  definitely  assay  myself.  I  believe,  however,  that  having  resolved 
to  undertake  teaching  professionally,  possession  or  lack  of  this  quality  will  mean 
little  in  determining  our  attitude — ^if  one  has  a  clear,  masterful  personality,  he 
must  work  hard  on  subject  matter  ot  be  able  to  make  use  of  it;  if  this  is  lacking,  the 
problem  is  to  master  subject  matter  to  overcome  the  handicap,  and  to  develop  a 
grasp  of  ourselves  and  an  ability  to  lead  which  will  sooner  or  later  take  the  place 
of  an  hereditary  leadership.  In  either  case,  failure  to  develop  consciously  in  self- 
control  and  leadership  will  lead  to  death  and  decay. 

The  possibilities  open  to  the  teacher  of  agriculture  have  come  home  to  me — at 
least  some  of  them  have.  The  wealth  of  materials,  the  closeness  of  the  subject  to 
the  lives  of  the  pupils,  the  possibility  of  infinite  growth  for  the  instructor  as  well 
as  the  class,  might  be  considered  secondary.  Even  greater  are  our  opportunities 
to  bring  home  to  the  pupils  some  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  the  profession  of 
agriculture,  to  show  them  the  miracles  of  nature,  and  to  hdp  them  orient  them- 
selves in  their  relationship  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  tlunk  I'm  "innoculated." 

Mr.  S.  (final  reaction). 

"I  have  finished  my  course  in  Edticatian  A  firmly  convinced  that  the  problem- 
atic, directed  procedure  method  of  teaching  is  a  very  live  vital  method  of  teaching. 
It  is  live  because  it  does  not  deal  with  subject  matter  as  subject  matter,  but  it 
deals  with  the  child  as  an  individual  unit.  It  involves  the  idea  of  a  plan  that  is  to 
be  carried  out,  and  the  child  in  grappling  for  an  interpretation,  in  utilising  material 
toward  that  end,  is  bound  to  move  forward  and  to  grow.  That  is  where  the  term 
"directed  procedure"  comes  in,  for  the  instructor  acts  as  a  director  of  activities; 
he  merely  leads  the  child's  activities  into  the  channels  whereby  the  child  is  likely  to 
profit  most,  instead  of  allowing  the  child  to  be  sidetracked  into  some  minor  irreve- 
lant  material. 

The  ability  to  think  clearly  and  logically  and  to  solve  problems  confronting  one 
quickly  and  correctly  is  the  best  asset  any  man  can  have  if  he  wishes  to  succeed  in 
the  world.  And  the  kind  of  teaching  which  enables  the  school-boy  or  school-girl 
to  devdop  that  asset  to  the  highest  extent  is  the  kind  of  teaching  that  is  worth 
while.  Directed  procedure,  if  handled  by  a  capable  director  does  develop  the 
child  in  that  respect,  for  the  classroom  hour  is  spent  in  devek>ping  and  solving 
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piobleini,  the  aolving  of  one  problem  siviog  nee  to  other  problemg,  which  in  turn 
are  left  to  be  solved  in  order  to  obtain  a  solution  for  a  big  major  problem. 

In  treating  the  child  as  an  individual  unit  the  instructor  is  able  to  develop  the 
possibilities  of  that  chUd  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  if  the  child  were  treated  merely 
as  one  among  many.  Every  child  has  to  be  handled  differently  from  any  other, 
and  it  ii  up  to  the  instructor  to  find  out  just  bow  Bill  or  bow  Mary  should  be 
handled  to  produce  the  best  results.  This  undoubtedly  requires  keen  insight 
into  children's  nature  and  also  requires  personality  and  tact  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor.  But  no  matter  how  they  are  handled  the  dominant  purpose  of  the 
instructor  should  be  to  make  them  think  and  think  hard.  The  only  way  a  child 
can  be  made  to  think  is  to  give  him  something  of  interest.  Therefore  it  is  up  to 
the  instructor  to  obtain  that  interest  and  then  direct  the  resultant  activity  into  the 
correct  channels. 

In  order  to  do  this  the  prime  prerequisite  of  the  instructor  it  sound  and  thorough 
scholarship.  That  is  the  crux  of  the  entire  problem  of  teaching  through  directed 
activity.  Without  it  the  instructor  is  lost  and  must  revert  back  to  the  recitation 
form  of  teaching,  where  he  merely  has  to  ply  questions  based  on  a  text  and  then 
accept  or  reject  the  answer  according  to  the  correctness  of  the  answer  to  the 
material  in  the  text. 

In  good  directed  procedure  teaching,  however,  the  instructor 
cannot  look  to  the  text  during  class,  but  he  has  to  base  all  the  activities, 
both  his  own  and  those  of  the  students,  upon  absolute  unquestionable 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  This  means  careful  preparation  before  class 
and  it  means  outlining  the  procedure  which  is  to  follow  da3rs  in 
advance.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  one  maps  out  a  cut-andndried 
outline  which  must  be  strictly  adhered  to.  That  is  virtually  impossible 
under  this  method.  But  it  does  mean  that  one  must  have  a  rough 
outline  of  what  is  to  follow,  otherwise  there  will  be  a  continually  hop- 
ping to-and-fro  and  no  logical  sequence  of  the  main  facts.  To  obtain 
logical  sequence  it  is  always  necessary  to  remember  that  what  we  think 
is  logical  may  be  very  unlogical  from  the  childs'  point  of  view.  The 
young  boys  and  girls  with  whom  one  deals  haven't  had  the  experiences 
that  one  has  had  himself,  and  hence  their  logical  thoughts  may  flow 
very  differently  than  do  ours.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  treat  the  subject 
logically  from  the  students'  point  of  view.  For  example,  we  might 
think  it  logical  to  begin  the  study  of  com  with  the  places  where  it  is 
grown,  its  importance  and  its  origin.  The  young  student,  however, 
who  has  had  little  experience  with  corn  wants  to  know  what  it  looks 
like  and  how  it  grows  before  he  learns  about  its  importance 

Directed  procedure  teaching  enables  one  to  utilise  a  wealth  of 
material  to  very  good  advantage.  In  solving  problems  constant 
associative  ideas  and  principles  must  be  worked  in  to  put  the  unknown 
on  a  known  basis.    For  example,  it  would  be  hard  to  show  the  effect 
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of  heat  and  cold  and  frost  upon  rocks  without  bringing  into  the  stu- 
dents' reahn  of  thought  common  every-day  occurences.  The  fact  is 
one  of  the  biggest  assets  of  this  method  of  teaching.  It  is  not  limited 
or  hide-bound  by  such  a  mere  thing  as  the  name  of  the  course  one  is 
teaching.  Absolutely  nothing  is  too  irrelevant,  just  as  long  as  it  helps 
in  solving  the  problem  on  hand.  The  only  limitation  which  should  be 
considered  is  that  one  shouldn't  be  constantly  sidetracked  into  minor 
problems  which  do  not  aid  materially  toward  solving  the  major 
problem.  There  should  be  a  constant  movement  toward  a  goal,  and 
absolutely  an3rthing  which  is  within  the  possibilities  of  being  grasped 
by  the  students,  which  doesn't  take  up  too  much  time  for  the  amount 
of  good  that  it  does,  and  which  aids  materially  toward  solving  the 
problem  on  hand  can  be  taken  up  to  good  advantage.  I  do  not  mean 
that  one  should  never  take  up  anything  which  hasn't  any  bearing  on  the 
problem,  for  one  occasionally  may  do  so  to  the  entire  benefit  of  the 
students,  but  the  general  trend  should  be  toward  a  definite  goal.  As 
to  deciding  what  associations  to  bring  out,  that  depends  entirely  upon 
the  problem  on  hand,  the  students  themselves,  and  the  instructors' 
experiences  and  knowledge  of  hmnan  nature.  .   .   . 

One  of  the  very  decided  advantages  of  the  directed  procedure 
method  of  teaching  is  the  fact  that  the  assignments  are  never  limited  or 
set.  When  working  out  a  problem  the  work  is  never  finished  until 
that  problem  is  solved,  and  even  then  it  isn't  finished,  for  there  are 
alwa3rs  connected  problems  which  need  to  be  solved.  The  assignment 
is  definite  in  that  it  applies  to  a  particular  problem,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  assignment  which  prevents  Mary  from  reading  five  times  as 
much  material  as  James.  The  students'  work  is  never  finished,  and 
the  bright  and  industrious  student  who  is  ambitious  enough  to  'go 
after'  the  problem  and  to  learn  all  he  can  in  order  to  solve  it,  gets  ahead 
far  more  rapidly  than  he  could  under  any  other  system.  The  best 
part  of  it  is  that  most  of  the  students  become  so  interested  in  the  work 
that  they  learn  all  they  can  on  their  own  initiative.  It  is  up  to  the 
instructor  to  conduct  the  class  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  students 
interested  by  giving  them  live  discussions  and  problems.  .    .    . 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  the  directed  procedure  method  of 
teaching  is  based  upon  definite  but  indeterminate  assignments,  it 
deals  with  the  students  as  individuals,  it  develops  the  reasoning  power 
of  the  students,  and  it  requires  skillful  questioning,  directive  ability, 
deep  insight  into  human  nature,  and,  above  all,  absolute  unquestion- 
able scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  instructor.  ..." 
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A  New  Procedure. — ^The  practice  of  assigning  daily  lessons  and  the 
practice  of  hearing  the  lessons  ''said"  lead  inevitably  to  formalism 
and  verbalism.  Keeping  the  class  in  order  is  the  first  necessity 
in  that  program.  Teachers  who  start  with  discipline  usually  get 
no  further. 

Regimentation  calls  for  elaborate  ''methods/'  setting  the  objectives 
by  the  local-stop  schedule,  prescribing  the  detail,  ordering  the  steps  in 
the  process.  The  assumption  is  that  somebody  can  actually  show 
another  how  to  teach.  Hence  a  class  of  30  pupils  is  regarded  as  a 
unit,  and  the  avowed  aim  is  to  produce  a  regimented  mediocrity. 
The  minimum  essential  is  dwelt  upon  with  some  devotion  as  to  make 
it  the  maximum  necessity.  Good  teachers  under  the  traditional 
recitation  83rstem  are  able  to  break  up  the  uniformity  and  secure  a 
little  private  initiative  in  work  about  the  hurdles  set. 

To  start  with  the  pupil  as  the  educative  unit  and  to  work  toward 
such  unity  as  is  desired  by  substituting  the  corporate  spirit  for  regi- 
mentation will  insure  a  new  general  method  which  enables  the  teacher 
to  see  in  30  pupils  30  imique  systems  and  also  to  understand  that  diffi- 
culties do  not  come  by  the  clock.  The  new  teacher  is  expectant  of 
change.  The  new  teacher  lives  in  the  new  world — an  open  world  in 
which  new  species  can  actually  be  developed,  in  which  our  human 
nature  is  built  in  the  stream  of  life.  Work  on  the  life  basis  can  not  be 
methodized  and  regimented.  Ours  is  no  cut-and-dried  system,  but  a 
continuing  impulse  to  unify  and  coordinate  our  ideals  out  of  individual 
activity.  We  pass  from  the  pupil  as  recipient  to  the  pupil  as  reacting 
agent.  Plan  is  not  bestowed  from  above;  plan  is  inherent  in  the 
process,  self-originating,  self-law-giving,  imminent,  constant,  and 
growing.  " 

The  new  procedure  substitutes  the  challenge  for  the  lesson.  It 
may  be  a  challenge  of  a  day  or  a  month  or  6  weeks.  It  may  be  a  simple 
problem  or  a  whole  book  of  geometry;  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or  the 
place  of  modem  science  in  the  life  of  man.  Mastery  of  the  challenge 
or  self-mastery  in  the  challenge  is  the  new  appeal.  The  new  teacher 
does  not  prepare  himself  to  'teach'  a  lesson  of  10  exercises,  or  5  pages, 
but  he  prepares  himself  to  direct  pupils  (his  class)  within  the  challenge 
of  which  he  must  be  the  master.  The  unifying  principle  for  the  class 
group  is  the  challenge.  No  two  pupils  in  any  class  need  to  be  in  the 
same  identical  place  in  any  challenge.  Differentials  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  individual  differences,  with 
our  30  unique  systems  (30  pupils — ^in  any  class,  no  matter  how  highly 
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selected.  In  fact,  the  more  highly  'selected'  the  more  varied  becomes 
the  activity).  The  hifj^y  'selected'  individuals  will  disclose  endless 
differentiation  under  the  release  ot  powers.  If  a  group  of  imbeciles 
could  be  assembled,  a  dead-level  mediocrity  might  be  approximated. 
It  is  curious  that  any  sane  person  should  expect  regimented  mediocrity 
among  normal  persons.  Class  regimentation,  smacking  as  it  does  of 
the  militaristic  theory  of  life,  employs  Procrustean  methods  to  fit  the 
patients  to  the  standard  forms.  Have  done  with  this  stupid  call  for 
"standardisation!"  A  whole  class  doing  the  same  thing,  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  same  way,  is  a  fine  example  of  ''intellectual  goose-step* 
ping"  it  according  to  Prussian  methods. 

Directing  activity  or  study  at  the  point  of  crisis,  at  the  fork  of 
the  road  requires  a  new  technique,  not  found  in  books  and  courses  on 
methodology.  No  two  pupils  arrive  at  difficulties  at  the  same  time. 
For  economical  purposes  the  whole  class  may  be  directed  to  a  common 
part  of  the  challenge.  This  is  best  done  when  some  clarification  of  an 
organising  principle  in  the  challenge  is  to  be  attained.  Difficulties 
in  the  learning  process  do  not  come  by  the  clock.  All  sorts  of  trans- 
missions ahead  are  required  in  this  new  task.  When  it  is  desired  to 
discuss  a  challenge  (after  working  into  it  or  closing  it  up)  we  may  social- 
ise procedure  through  varied  forms  of  vital  participation  in  the 
discussion  procedure.  Little  time  will  be  wasted  in  Ustenlng  in 
complacent  passivity  to  explanation.  No  time  will  be  wasted 
in  siphoning  vacuums  and  in  asking  questions  of  Dick,  Tom,  and 
Mabel  which  the  teacher  knows  perfectly  well  in  advance  they  can 
not  answer. 

The  new  class  period  will  be  characterized  by  the  work  spirit. 
The  test  will  be  100  per  cent  working  efficiency  by  every  member  of 
the  class,  including  the  teacher.  He  will  become  a  director  of  activi- 
ties. He  will  be  a  consulting  expert  now,  a  guiding  hand  at  another 
juncture,  a  counselor  here,  a  checking  agency  now,  a  glorified  umpire, 
a  problem  raiser,  a  suggestive  adviser  to  the  pupil  at  the  point  of 
crisis,  etc.  Such  work  can  not  be  done  by  "methods."  It  can  not  be 
done  by  the  ritual.  The  new  teacher  lives  in  the  open  world,  always 
expectant  of  change.  The  new  class  period  is  dedicated  to  work  in 
freedom  and  freedom  in  work. 

Pupils  in  this  procedure  are  induced  to  gain  a  sense  of  mastery. 
It  is  not  a  mere  hurdling  game.  No  upper  limit  is  set  for  any  one. 
The  indeterminate  (not  indefinite)  challenge  (not  daily  assignment)  is 
the  new  outlook  upon  subject  matter.    The  test  is  mastery.    Pupils 
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may  for  purposes  of  economy  prepare  to  spend  an  hour  (or  more)  in 
writing  at  some  specified  time.  Some  10  or  15  things  in  the  big  chal- 
lenge may  be  selected  and  the  pupils  may  have  the  option  of  selection 
and  given  25  per  cent  for  each  thing  done.  This  procedure  will  dis- 
tribute the  chance  element.  One-hundred  per  cent  may  be  accepted 
as  mastery.  No  good  class  in  this  new  procedure  would  coimtenance 
any  one  who  would  deliberately  plan  to  make  just  100  per  cent.  It 
is  possible  to  make  300  per  cent  or  more.  In  order  to  avoid  regimenta- 
tion, let  it  be  arranged  to  give  any  in  the  class  who  fall  below  100  per 
cent  a  Saturday  morning  after  further  work  in  which  ample  time  may 
be  given,  4  hours  or  more,  for  a  pupil  suffering  from  defense  reactions 
and  negative  protective  colorings.  And  if  the  second  effort  does  not 
indicate  mastery,  do  it  again.  Working  for  mastery  and  refusing 
to  tolerate  anything  less  than  adequate  mastery  will  create  a  new  life 
in  our  classrooms. 

This  is  the  new  procedure  in  which  our  college  senior  enters  for 
preparation  through  participation.  It  cannot  be  formalized,  ritu- 
aliised,  dogmatised,  methodized,  stereotyped,  standardized,  or  handed 
on  as  sitch  by  the  ''methods''  makers.  The  teacher  must  rise  to  the 
level  of  creative  thinking  with  his  pupils.  The  most  serviceable 
agencies  in  developing  that  teacher  will  be  boys  and  girls  on  the  job, 
in  the  class  under  the  work  spirit,  constitution  adopted  and  freedom 
in  work  guaranteed — ^never  license,  general  indulgence,  or  the  luxurious 
indulgence  of  idleness. 

It  means  the  extension  of  the  laboratory  idea  to  all  of  our  work. 
It  means  the  breaking  up  of  the  locknstep  and  all  other  alien  forms 
of  regimentation.  It  means  the  development  of  the  corporate  spirit 
and  individual  modes  and  excellence.  Unity  is  built.out  of  variety-^ 
the  one — ^from  many  ideas — ^never  a  stupid  uniformity  of  instillation 
and  indoctrination.  Pupils  are  never  too  young  to  begin  this  creative 
work;  they  are  never  too  old  to  enjoy  the  method  of  Agassiz. 

The  20th  century  calls  for  a  new  technique  under  the  »gis  of  experi- 
mental questing,  the  scientific  method.  We  want  a  people  capable  of 
analyzing  problems  in  the  light  of  facts  and  a  people  capable  of  finding 
"reaJ  reasons,"  not  "good  reasons,"  for  their  beliefs.  Every  subject 
can  be  attacked  in  terms  of  the  scientific  method.  The  artist  does  it 
as  well  as  the  scientist.  The  thinking  man,  or  child  for  that,  starts 
with  some  way  of  thinking,  some  questing  no  matter  how  groping, 
deals  with  data  relevant  and  irrelevant,  sifts  evidence,  sets  up  tenta- 
tive goals,  redefines  his  hypothesis  in  terms  of  the  facts  he  uses  and 
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keeps  the  ways  open  for  revision  as  new  data  are  presented.  Where 
there  is  no  problem,  there  is  no  constructive  (creative)  thinking. 

Participation  in  a  shared  life  is  a  new  appeal  for  the  teacher.  No 
status  is  tolerated.  Merit  counts.  The  new  teacher  is  kept  busy  at 
the  growing  points.  He  will  build  his  procedure  and  himself  as  the 
movement  goes  on.  His  will  be  a  forward  striving  toward  a  flying 
goal.  He  will  be  able  to  test  for  mastery  where  there  is  the  zest 
of  life. 

To  be  able  to  do  siyme  next  pradudive  thing  in  a  moving  situation  is 
the  real  test  for  the  college  senior  preparing  for  his  profession  in  this 
new  procedure.  The  work  will  be  no  less  definite  and  exacting  than 
in  the  best  of  the  old  procedure.  The  pupil  will  be  given  assistance 
at  the  point  of  difficulty.  While  individualinng  education  it  will  be 
clear  that  there  must  be  no  lesion  of  the  social  sense.  A  real  sharing  of 
interests  is  possible  in  the  proposed  procedure. 

Alertness,  perspective,  responsibility,  enthusiasm,  initiative,  idus- 
try,  resourcefidness,  open-mindedness,  a  sense  of  adequacy,  confidence, 
effective  freedom,  self-mastery,  aggressiveness,  dignity,  capacity, 
assurance,  and  creative  thinking  are  stressed  in  the  plan  of  participa- 
tion. The  college  senior  is  inducted  into  our  new  world  order,  an 
open  world,  in  which  he  becomes  tolerant,  fearlessly  honest,  expectant 
of  change,  and  creative.  The  new  teacher  of  the  20th  century  will  not 
carry  down  the  past  tradition  of  leaning  as  the  acceptance  of  facts, 
beliefs,  conclusions  and  arguments,  but  will  seek  to  become  a  problem- 
raiser  and  an  assistant  in  problem  solving,  cunningly  setting  the  environ- 
ment for  the  challenge  in  the  new  classroom  conceived  as  a  work  shop. 
The  prospective  teacher  in  the  participation  plan  wastes  no  time  in 
trying  to  keep  pupils  in  order.  The  kiddies  are  wise  to  that  game. 
It  seems  unprofitable  to  have  the  endless  repetition  of  new  candidates 
practicing  on  ''wise"  youngsters  in  all  the  non-essential  and  aggravat- 
ing matters  of  the  old  recitation  S3rstem.  The  work  spirit  with  no 
upper  limit  for  any  pupil  undercuts  the  petty  disciplinary  matters  of 
the  old  order.  We  close  by  referring  the  reader  once  more  to  the 
excerpts  or  diaries  written  by  the  college  seniors.  The  samplings  are 
intended  to  initiate  thinking  along  new  lines.  The  plan  of  participation 
seems  to  orient  the  prospective  teacher  to  a  new  outlook  upon  the 
possibilities  of  education  in  terms  of  real  challenges.  The  new  teacher 
will  run  up  against  regimentation  and  all  sorts  of  self-created  obstacles 
in  the  system  out  in  the  field.  This  somewhat  discouraging  aspect  of 
the  problem  is  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader.    Suffice  it  to  say 
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that  the  writer's  experience  in  this  new  procedure  has  convinced  him 
of  two  outcomes:  The  college  seniors  go  oui  with  a  fine  enthusiasm  for 
teaching  and  they  complain  to  their  supervisory  colleagues  (hat  no  matter 
how  long  the  class  periods  are  the  first  day  of  schooly  they  are  always  too 
short.  A  60  to  70  minute  class  period  is  none  too  long  for  these  new 
workers. 
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The  first  essential  in  the  supervision  of  student-teaching  is  that  of 
securing  a  thoroughgoing  preliminary  preparation  for  the  tesyching  be- 
fore the  student-teacher  is  assigned  to  the  work.  This  preliminary 
training  should  include  directed  observation  in  connection  with  the 
fundamental  courses  in  education,  which  are  required  of  all  candidates 
for  teaching.  The  directed  observation  should  be  supplemented  by 
apprentice  teaching;  that  is,  assisting  the  critic  teacher  by  performing 
much  of  the  routine  management  of  the  work.  These  routine  matters 
should  include  such  details  as  keeping  the  attendance,  preparing 
materials,  setting  up  devices,  grading  papers,  etc. 

The  purpose  of  the  apprentice  teaching  just  suggested  is  to  train 
the  prospective  teacher  in  good  habits  of  school  management.  The 
student  who  has  performed  these  routine  duties  until  they  have  become 
practically  automatic,  is  freer  to  concentrate  his  mental  energies  upon 
the  teaching  goals  and  the  teaching  performance.  That  is  to  say  the 
habits  of  management  having  been  fairly  well  formed,  the  student- 
teacher  will  not  be  forced  to  struggle  with  the  attempt  to  form  habits 
of  good  technique  in  teaching  simultaneously  with  the  taking  on  of 
habits  of  management.  This  simplifying  of  the  situation  in  regard  to 
the  habit-forming  demands  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
effective  supervision  of  student-teaching.  The  usual  situation 
thrusts  too  many  habit  demands  upon  the  student-teacher  at  one  time 
and  the  difficulties  of  supervision  are  thereby  very  greatly  increased. 

Another  important  factor  in  supervision  of  student-teaching  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  student-teacher  is  inducted  into  the  work  of  re- 
sponsible teaching.  Even  though  the  student-teacher  has  been  trained 
through  directed  observation  and  an  adequate  period  of  apprentice 
teaching,  he  should  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  teaching 
situation  before  taking  charge  of  the  class  with  fuU  responsibility. 
This  basis  may  be  secured  through  a  short  period  of  intensive  observa- 
tion and  gradual  participation  in  teaching.  The  importance  of  this  is 
not  aways  appreciated  by  those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the 
student-teacher;  hence  the  student  is  often  plunged  into  the  situation 
with  little  or  no  understanding  of  the  personnel  of  the  class,  the  various 
elements  that  figure  in  the  management  of  the  particular  group,  and  the 
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individual  needs  of  the  children  in  respect  to  the  subject-matter  that  is 
to  be  employed  in  the  teaching.  This  sudden  plunge  demands  so  many 
expert  judgments  and  so  many  ready  adjustments  that  frequently 
student-teachers  fail  to  meet  the  situation  satisfactorily.  They  be- 
come confused,  uncertain,  frightened,  or  discouraged,  and  perhaps  in 
attempting  to  secure  control  in  discipline,  they  not  infrequently  adopt 
a  personal  attitude  and  technique  of  procedure  that  creates  antagonism 
and  strong  prejudices  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  spirit  of  this 
antagonism  may  be  so  strong  that  nothing  that  the  teacher  does  later 
may  be  able  to  overcome  it.  The  result  is  an  initial  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  The  responsibility  for  the  failure,  however,  should  not 
be  charged  entirely  to  the  teacher.  In  fact  it  is  largely  the  supervisory 
handling  of  the  situation  that  is  at  fault.  A  wrong  technique  of  pro- 
cedure in  introducing  the  student-teacher  to  the  responsible  duties  of 
teaching  has  invited  failure  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Closely  related  to  the  factor  of  the  method  of  inducting  the  teacher 
into  the  intensive  work  of  teaching  is  the  factor  of  responsibility.  The 
teacher  should  become  fully  responsible  for  canying  on  all  of  the  duties 
of  the  teacher  in  the  same  manner  and  degree  as  devolves  upon  the 
teacher  who  regularly  employed  to  teach  in  a  public  school.  The 
gradual  induction  of  the  teacher  into  these  duties  makes  it  perfectly 
fair  to  expect  the  student-teacher  to  assume  the  full  responsibility  of 
the  teaching  situation  within  a  short  time.  From  this  time  on  the 
student-teacher  should  be  given  ample  opportunity  to  make  decisions 
and  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  arise,  independently.  The  teacher 
should  be  held  strictly  responsible  for  the  results  of  his  work  and  sug- 
gestions on  the  part  of  the  supervisor  should  come  as  largely  as  possible 
at  the  request  of  the  student-teacher. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  supervision  is  the  develop- 
ment of  ability  to  locate  problems  and  to  ask  for  definite  suggestions 
on  specific  points.  The  student-teacher  is  too  wont  to  say,  "What 
criticism  have  you  of  my  work?"  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  simply  means  that  the  situation  is  not  a  constructive  one.  The 
constructive  opportunity  of  the  supervisor  arises  when  the  student- 
teacher  says  "I  am  in  doubt  as  to  how  much  time  to  give  to  this  phase 
of  the  subject,"  or  "  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  reason  why  the 
faithful  effort  of  this  pupil  does  not  enable  her  to  master  the  work," 
etc.  That  is  to  say  the  point  of  departure  in  effective  supervision  is 
the  teacher's  realization  of  definite  problems  in  the  particular  teaching 
situation.    If  the  teacher  does  not  realize  that  he  has  problems  and  that 
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the  problems  are  not  being  solved,  be  sure  that  the  sapervisor  must 
undertake  to  bring  the  teacher  to  a  full  realization  of  these  problems. 
No  really  constructive  suggestions  can  be  given  unto  the  teacher  under- 
takes to  solve  a  perfectly  definite  teaching  problem.  The  important 
question  for  the  supervisor  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  is,  Why  does 
this  teacher  fail  to  realize  the  problem  in  this  case  or  that?  Until 
this  question  is  answered  with  some  assurance,  the  supervisor  has  no 
positive  ground  upon  which  to  attack  the  solution  of  the  teacher's 
difficulties. 

The  supervisor  wiU  not  carry  on  the  work  of  supervision  in  this 
constructive  manner  unless  he  has  set  up  definite  goals  to  attain  in 
the  training  of  the  student-teacher.  The  definiteness  with  which  the 
supervisor  conceives  the  problems  involved  in  teaching  technique, 
the  problems  of  method,  the  problems  of  devices,  the  problems  of 
diagnostic  analyses  of  pupil  difficulties  and  pupil  types,  etc.,  is  one  of 
the  far  reaching  factors  in  thoroughgoing  supervision  of  student- 
teaching.  The  supervisor  very  frequently  fails  to  be  of  real  help  to 
the  teacher  even  when  the  teacher  realizes  a  definite  problem,  just 
because  the  supervisor  fails  to  analyze  the  situation  thoroughly 
enough  to  locate  the  part  that  technique,  method,  devices,  etc., 
play  in  the  satisfactory  handling  of  the  teaching  problem. 
The  supervisor  may  recognize  that  the  performance  of  the  teacher  is 
unsatisfactory,  but  be  imable  to  point  out  whether  it  is  faulty  technique 
wrong  method  of  attack,  inadequate  devices,  or  what  not,  that  is  the 
fundamental  cause  of  the  poor  teaching.  On  the  other  hand  the  teach- 
ing performance  may  be  highly  satisfactory  and  yet  the  supervisor 
is  unable  to  say  de&utely  just  what  pedagogical  elements  contributed 
to  the  successful  performance. 

Another  factor  in  the  supervision  of  teaching  is  the  clearness  with 
which  the  student-teacher  conceives  the  entire  unit  of  subject-matter 
in  the  particular  subject  being  employed  in  the  teaching.  The 
teacher  should  know  thoroughly  the  whole  ground  of  materials  to  be 
covered  in  the  year  even  though  he  or  she  will  teach  only  a  quarter, 
or  a  semester,  or  whatever  the  minimal  time  may  be.  The  teacher  is 
too  apt  to  prepare  for  the  day,  the  week,  or  the  quarter  without  realiz- 
ing the  vital  connection  of  what  is  done  today,  this  week,  etc.,  with 
what  should  be  done  tomorrow,  next  week,  next  quarter,  etc.  If 
the  student-teacher  is  not  required  to  work  out  the  organization  and 
presentation  of  each  day's  work  in  relation  to  the  whole  course,  the 
performance  wiU  quite  likely  resolve  itself  into  a  perfunctory  lesson 
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hearing  routine.  Lesson  hearing  has  been  the  bane  of  teaching  for  so 
maliy  years  that  strenuous  efforts  must  be  made  to  break  its  grip  upon 
the  profession.  A  course  should  not  be  a  given  number  of  lessons 
to  be  learned,  but  it  should  be  a  body  of  materials  so  organized  as  to 
secure  certain  educational  values  in  the  training  of  the  pupils.  What 
these  values  are  and  the  relation  that  each  phase  of  the  materials  bears 
to  the  values  should  be  understood  by  the  teacher.  To  accomplish 
this  goal  is  one  of  the  critical  factors  in  supervision  if  it  is  to  result  in  a 
new  type  of  teacher  thinking  and  teacher  doing. 

A  further  factor  in  the  supervision  of  student-teaching  is  the 
length  of  time  the  student  teaches  daily  and  the  length  of  time  over 
which  the  teaching  practice  extends.  The  student-teacher  needs  to 
teach  for  at  least  a  half  day  each  day  in  order  to  meet  all  of  the  prob- 
lems that  devolve  upon  the  teacher  in  the  public  school.  Moreover 
the  teacher  needs  to  become  a  part  of  the  school,  and  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  when  the  student  teaches  for  one  or  two  class  periods 
and  hurries  away  to  other  classes  in  which  he  is  a  student.  The  proper 
amount  of  time  and  attention  to  teaching  plans,  and  the  real  assump- 
tion of  all  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  regularly  employed 
teacher  can  hardly  be  secured  when  the  student-teacher  has  so  many 
competing  claims  upon  his  time.  The  teacher  needs  not  only  to  teach 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  each  day  to  bring  the  student  into  full 
relationship  with  the  school,  but  the  teaching  should  extend  over  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  insure  the  development  of  real  teaching 
efficiency. 

The  total  length  of  time  that  should  be  required  of  any  student- 
teacher  may  very  well  be  a  variable.  The  real  goal  should  be  a 
satisfactory  degree  of  attainment  instead  of  a  certain  period  of  time 
to  be  served  in  satisfaction  of  a  minimum  requirement.  Experience 
leads  one  to  say  that  a  half  year  would  be  highly  beneficial  for  most 
student-teachers  and  under  the  right  kind  of  supervision  no  cessation 
of  growth  on  the  part  of  the  student  would  result  from  an  even  longer 
period  of  practice  training.  The  time  should  be  long  enough  to  secure 
for  each  candidate  a  sufficient  background  of  teaching  knowledge, 
habits  and  skill  to  insure  constructive  development  in  teaching  effi- 
ciency after  the  student  has  gone  out  into  actual  teaching  employment. 

Another  factor  that  needs  little  discussion  is  the  character  of  the 
training  school  in  which  the  student  does  the  teaching.  Practical 
school  room  conditions  are  essential  to  secure  practical  results  from 
supervision.    The  pupils  should  be  of  typical  school  age  and  ability. 
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The  physical  conditions,  equipment,  and  the  general  life  of  the  school 
should  be  comparable  to  those  in  the  ordinary  public  school  of  the 
same  grade. 

A  final  essential  factor  that  may  be  mentioned  is  attitude  of  the 
supervisor.  The  impersonal  approach  to  the  problems  with  which  the 
teacher  wrestles  and  yet  with  a  humanly  sympathetic  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  situation  is  a  highly  important  factor  in  stimu- 
lating the  student-teacher  to  work  faithfully  and  earnestly  in  mastering 
the  complexities  of  the  work.  Not  critical  intellectual  coldness  is 
meant  here  by  impersonal  approach,  but  rather  the  knack  of  making 
the  teacher  forget  himself  or  herself  in  the  study  of  the  facts  existing 
in  the  teaching  situation.  In  fact  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
art  of  constructive  criticism  which  builds  upon  recognized  facts  to  the 
exclusion  of  personalities  and* personal  feeUngs  and  emotions. 

Summary 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  incorporate  all  of  the  factors  that 
might  be  considered  essential  to  the  successful  supervision  of  student- 
teaching.  The  discussion  has  rather  attempted  to  set  forth  a  few  of 
the  highly  essential  factors  that  are  not  fully  provided  for  in  all  super- 
visory situations.  These  factors  stated  briefly  are,  thorough  prelim- 
inary preparation  or  training,  gradual  introduction  to  the  full  teaching 
responsibilities,  the  location  of  definite  teaching  problems  by  the 
student-teacher,  the  setting  up  of  definite  goals  by  supervisors,  a  clear 
conception  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  the  entire  unit  of  the  subject- 
matter  in  each  course,  the  length  of  time  taught  daily  and  the  length 
of  time  over  which  the  training  extends,  typical  school  conditions^ 
and  an  impersonal  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor. 
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GRADED  UNITS  IN  STUDENT-TEACfflNG 

H.  C.  PRYOR 

Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

In  order  to  provide  the  proper  orientation  for  this  paper  some  defi- 
nitions are  necessary.  Graded  units  are  phases  of  the  teachers'  work 
arranged  roughly,  in  increasing  difficulty  and  complexity  and  in  the 
order  in  which  they  should  be  attacked  by  the  student-teacher. 
Teaching  is  not  limited  to  the  different  types  discussed  by  Earhart 
and  others  but  is  used  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  ordinarily 
understood,  to  include  all  of  the  activities  in  which  the  teacher  takes 
part  in  the  course  of  her  day's  work. 

The  writer  makes  no  claim  to  originality  in  devising  graded  units. 
Several  training  school  people  have  been  working  on  the  idea  for 
some  time.  However,  although  the  material  is  not  entirely  new,  the 
arrangement  is  original. 

The  material  here  outlined  was  presented  first  in  Professor  Bagley's 
Seminar  in  Normal  School  Administration  during  the  summer  of  1918. 
A  tentative  list  of  29  units  was  at  that  time  presented  to  the  group  for 
discussion  and  criticism  and  members  were  asked  to  arrange  them  in 
the  order  in  which  they  should  be  taken  up  by  student-teachers. 

Since  1919  the  plan  has  been  developed  with  the  cooperation  of 
student-teachers,  critics  and  supervisors  in  the  Training  Department 
of  the  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Aberdeen,  South 
Dakota.  Out  of  a  process  of  elimination,  substitution,  combination, 
and  addition  21  units  have  emerged. 

With  a  view  to  perfecting  the  plan,  further,  copies  of  the  units, 
together  with  an  invitation  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  revision,  were 
sent  to  members  of  the  association.  Answers  were  received  from 
about  one-third  of  those  addressed.  While  time  has  not  permitted  a 
complete  revision  the  order  has  been  changed  somewhat  and  the 
teaching  unit  has  been  expanded  in  the  light  of  the  suggestions  made. 

The  Revised  List  of  Units  Follows 

1.  Caring  for  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  the  room. 

2.  Care  of  lighting,  heating  and  ventilation. 

3.  Studying  the  classroom,  bmlding,  and  grounds  to  discover 

(a)  Whether  they  measure  up  to  desired  standards. 
(h)  What  defects  are  remediable, 
(c)  What  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  remedying  defects. 

373 
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4.  Arranging  seating  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  individual  child 

(a)  Adjusting  the  seat  to  the  child's  height. 

(6)  Adjusting  the  desk  top  to  the  child's  height  and  to  the  needs  of  different 

kinds  of  work. 
(e)  Seating  the  chUd  so  as  to  accommodate  defects  of  sight,  hearing  and  the 

like. 

5.  Visual  presmtation  of  material. 

(a)  Effective  use  of  the  blackboard. 

(6)  Arranging  samples  of  the  children's  work  for  exhibition. 

(e)  Effective  use  of  the  bulletin  board. 

6.  Keeping  a  record  of  attendance  for  the  room. 

(a)  Study  of  the  local  system, 
(d)  Study  of  attendance  problems. 

7.  Supplying  the  class  with  materials  for  their  work. 

(a)  Requistioning  materials. 

(d)  Gathering  materials  from  different  outside  sources. 

1'.  Periodicals. 

2'.  Pictures. 

3'.  Educational  exhibits  from  manufacturing  firms,  etc. 

4\  Other  materials. 

8.  Supervision  of  passing  of  children,  the  handling  of  materials,  and  other  routine. 

(a)  Making  the  aim  clear  to  the  pupils  before  acting. 

(b)  Economy  of  time  in  carrying  out  schoolroom  routine. 

9.  Studying  children. 

(a)  Observe  some  child  with  a  view  to  discovering  his  physical,  mental  and 

social  characteristics. 
(6)  Rate  the  ohUd  sa  "below  normal,"  "normal,"  and  "above  normal"  in 

respect  to  each  of  the  above  characteristics. 

10.  Making  the  daily  program  of  work,  study-recitation,  play. 

11.  Planning  for  the  day  or  longer  period. 

12.  Recording  grades  and  preparing  reports. 

(a)  Entering  grades  in  the  record  book  or  on  the  individual  pupQ's  card. 
(h)  Preparing  the  6  weeks'  report  to  parents. 

(c)  Preparing  the  reports  for  the  principal  or  superintendent. 

13.  Studying  the  teacher  (This  should  be  done  in  a  fair,  impersonal  manner). 

(a)  Observe  your  critic  and  note  poidts  under  each  of  the  following  heads: 
l^  Personality. 
2\  Scholarship. 
3^  Technique  of  teaching. 
4^  Professional  qualifications. 
5^  Results  of  teaching. 

14.  Working  with  the  individual  pupil. 

(a)  Teaching  the  pupil  how  to  study  the  different  subjects  most  effectivdy. 

(d)  Presentation  of  new  material  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 

individual  child. 

15.  Supervisbn  of  play-ground  work. 
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16.  Health  inspection. 

(a)  DiBgnofling  common  diseases. 

(d)  Watching  for  symptoms  of  sensory  defects. 

(c)  Testing  for  sensory  defects  in  a  simple  way. 

(d)  Using  the  health  record  card. 

(e)  Correcting  defects — nurse,  clinic,  ph3r8ician,  Modem  Health  Crusaders. 

17.  Testing  the  children's  progress. 

(a)  Grading  recitations,  ranking  children  in  the  order  of  their  ability  in  the 

different  subjects. 
(6)  Preparing  examination  and  test  questions  properly  balanced  as  to 

thought  and  formal  aspects, 
(e)  Administering  standard  tests. 

(d)  Scoring  examination  and  test  papers. 

(e)  Diagnosing  results  and  following  up  to  correct  defects. 

(/)  Finding  to  what  extent  knowledge  gained  in  a  subject  functions  in  other 
situations. 

18.  Working  with  the  group  or  class. 

(a)  Instructing  small  and  then  larger  groups. 

(b)  Arranging  for  and  conducting  extra-curricular  activities, 
(e)  Class  teaching,  making  use  of  different  types  of  teaching. 

1'.  The  assignment  lesson. 

2^  The  study  lesson. 

3^  The  recitation  lesson. 

4^  The  inductive  lesson. 

6\  The  deductive  lesson. 

6^  The  telling  or  lecture  lesson. 

7'.  The  appreciation  lesson. 

9'.  The  testing  lesson. 
10'.  The  review  lesson. 
11'.  The  driU  lesson. 
12'.  The  socialised  recitatbn. 

19.  School  discipline. 

(o)  Securing  proper  conditions  for  efficient  school  work. 
(6)  Insuring  work  100  per  cent  of  the  time. 

20.  Interviewing  and  visiting  parents. 

(o)  In  the  schoolroom  at  first. 

(b)  Making  calls  at  the  homes  of  the  children. 

(e)  Under  the  direction  of  the  critic  or  supervisor. 

21.  Getting  a  position  and  holding  it.    While  this  is  not,  strictly  spealdng,  a 

teaching  unit  even  in  the  sense  of  the  definition  in  this  paper  there  may  be 
some  justification  for  devoting  at  least  one  conference  to  the  ethics  of  the 
situation. 

The  above  units  have  to  do  with  such  dissimilar  activities  as  class- 
room management,  child  study,  playground  supervision,  school  health, 
studying  the  teacher  and  actual  teaching.  In  the  light  of  our  defini- 
tion of  teaching  this  seems  justifiable. 
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The  units  vary  greatly  in  the  amount  of  time  needed  for  their 
mastery.  Just  what  is  the  optimum  time  for  each  has  not  been  deter- 
mined with  any  high  degree  of  accuracy.  It  depends  among  other 
things  on  such  different  factors  as  the  previous  experience,  intelligence 
and  teaching  ability  of  the  student.  The  units  having  to  do  with  the 
routine  of  the  schoolroom  require  less  time  than  those  having  to  do 
with  observation  of  the  child  and  the  critic,  and  obviously  less  than 
the  actual  teaching.  Perhaps  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  time  should 
be  devoted  to  the  last,  i.e.  actual  teaching. 

The  order  in  which  graded  units  should  be  taken  up  also  varies 
with  conditions.  It  would  not  always  be  necessary  for  a  student- 
teacher  to  begin  with  the  simplest  unit  in  the  list.  Just  which  one 
should  come  first  would  be  determined  by  one  or  more  of  the  following 
factors: 

(o)  The  student's  native  ability. 

(6)  The  way  in  which  the  student's  theory  actually  functions  in 
concrete  situations. 

(c)  The  amount  of  experience  which  the  student-teacher  has  had 
before  coming  to  the  training  school.  Some  would  be  able  to  master 
the  routine  within  a  comparatively  short  time  and  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  actual  teaching. 

(d)  The  needs  of  the  situation.  The  right  order  as  determined  by 
our  experience  at  the  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School  might 
not  prove  to  be  best  order  in  some  other  part  of  the  country  under 
different  conditions. 

Other  determining  factors  are  the  size  of  the  class,  the  age  of  the 
children  taught,  the  subject  and  type  of  teaching  involved.  Obviously 
it  would  be  more  difficult  for  a  beginner  to  manage  a  large  class  than  a 
small  one;  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  teach  history  or  geography 
than  spelling  or  addition  of  one  or  two  place  nimibers;  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  conduct  a  lesson  for  appreciation  than  a  drill  exercise. 
Besides,  the  unit  with  which  the  student-teacher  should  begin,  the 
order  of  procedure  and  the  rate  of  progress  would  be  determined,  in 
part  by  the  ability  and  number  of  supervisors  and  other  members 
of  the  training-school  staff.  To  carry  out  the  contemplated  plan 
successfully,  would  require  a  larger  staff  than  is  ordinarily  provided. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  have  all  of  the  teaching  done,  at  first,  by 
trained  teachers.  This  would  make  the  load  of  the  training  school 
staff  very  heavy  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  would  necessitate 
some  sort  of  adjustment  to  meet  the  abnormal  condition.    Later, 
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after  student-teachers  have  taken  over  more  of  the  instructional  work, 
the  regular  force  would  have  more  time  for  other  duties. 

There  are  several  valid  reasons  for  using  graded  units: 

Firstj  the  teaching  situation  is  broken  up  into  parts  each  of  which 
stands  out  by  itself  and  can  be  sized  up  from  different  angles  and 
studied  thoroughly.  There  is  sound  precedent  for  the  procedure  here 
suggested  in  the  apprenticeship  system.  Throughout  history  it  has 
been  customary  for  fathers  to  instruct  their  sons  in  their  vocation. 
In  like  manner,  the  mothers  taught  their  daughters  housekeeping. 
In  neither  case  was  it  customary  for  the  beginner  to  undertake  the 
whole  complex  process  from  the  beginning.  Instruction  was  given, 
first,  in  some  simple  process  which  was  followed  by  more  and  more 
difficult  ones  until  the  pupil  was  able  to  ''carry  on"  at  housekeeping, 
hunting,  fishing,  or  what  not. 

Craftsmen  have  always  made  use  of  this  system.  For  example, 
consider  the  case  of  the  carpenter's  apprentice.  He  did  not  begin 
doing  the  same  things  as  his  master.  The  first  jobs  which  fell  to  his 
lot  could  hardly  be  called  carpentering.  At  first  he  had  to  carry  tools 
and  other  materials  to  the  regular  workmen.  He  learned  the  names 
of  the  tools  and  the  carpenter's  trade  vocabulary.  He  was  permitted 
to  putty  nail  holes,  lay  a  rough  floor,  put  on  sheathing,  shingle,  and 
put  on  weather  boarding.  Finally  he  was  permitted  to  hang  doors, 
put  in  window  casings,  and  do  other  tasks  requiring  greater  skill. 
The  climax  was  reached  when  the  apprentice  had  mastered  all  the 
intricacies  of  the  trade  and  could  build  a  house.  All  apprentices 
learned  their  vocations  by  the  same  slow  process. 

Apprenticeship  has  almost  disappeared  because  machine  work  has 
supplanted  hand  work  so  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  goods.  After 
a  long  period  of  specialization  on  "piece  work,"  during  which  a  work- 
man could  learn  a  trade  only  by  ''steaUng"  it,  industry  has  attained 
a  new  point  of  view.  Those  who  enter  some  plants,  now,  are  placed  in 
a  "vestibule  school"  where  they  learn  the  elementary  processes  before 
they  actually  go  to  work  in  the  shop.  When  new  men  "  go  on  the  job  " 
they  are  closely  watched  to  discover  who  are  worthy  of  advancement. 
Those  whose  ability  seems  to  justify  the  extra  training  are  placed  in 
"upgrading  schools"  and  learn  more  of  the  trade;  finally  they  may 
hope  to  learn  the  whole  process  and  become  shop  foremen  or  other 
responsible  employees.  Nowhere  is  the  untrained  workman  left  to 
himself. 

Second,  if  situations  are  mastered  one  at  a  time  and  seen  in  their 
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proper  relation  to  one  another  and  the  whole  process,  self  confidence 
is  developed.  The  majority  of  student-teachers  are  lost  in  the  com- 
plexities of  the  teaching  situation  for  a  time.  Some  never  succeed  in 
orienting  themselves.  Experience  has  shown  us  that  it  pays  to  segre- 
gate some  particular  activity  and  have  the  novice  study  U  alone. 
Graded  units  afford  the  opportunity  to  begin  in  what  is  generally 
recognized  as  being  a  good  way. 

Third,  habituation  in  certain  routine  duties  is  made  possible.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  such  things  as  the  adjustment  of  shades,  the 
handling  of  materials,  the  passing  of  lines,  and  the  like.  Careful 
attention  to  such  details  with  the  necessary  repetition  under  expert 
direction  will  result  in  a  great  deal  of  routine  work  being  done  sub- 
consciously. The  argument  that  such  matters  can  be  taken  care  of 
incidentally  may  be  answered  by  saying  that  incidental  treatment  of 
any  situation  too  often  results  in  neglect.  Specialization  in  any  phase 
of  the  teaching  situation  is  necessary  to  insure  proficiency. 

Fourth,  certain  standards  or  objectives  are  set  up  to  be  achieved  in 
connection  with  each  unit.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  are  provided 
for  definitely  enough  under  most  plans  of  student-teaching.  The 
result  is  that  many  teachers  have  to  learn  through  wasteful  experience  a 
good  deal  of  what  should  have  been  learned  under  careful  supervision 
in  the  training  school.  Such  a  situation  is  not  economical  because 
many  beginning  teachers  go  to  positions  in  which  there  is  little  or  no 
supervision.  The  work  of  student-teachers  can  be  inspected  and 
rated  more  easily  when  separate  units  are  being  considered  than  when 
the  whole  complex,  "teaching  ability,"  is  being  measured.  In  con- 
ference the  critic  or  supervisor  can  locate  difficulties  definitely.  If 
the  novice  is  weak  in  imit  one,  "caring  for  cleanliness  and  neatness  of 
the  room"  or  in  some  particular  phase  of  the  imit,  the  defect  can  be 
clearly  pointed  out  and  the  necessary  steps  taken  for  its  correction. 
This  appeals  to  the  student  much  more  than  our  more  or  less  general 
criticism  which  does  not  always  locate  difficulties  specifically. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  adverse  criticisms  briefly.  The  chief  danger 
is  that  of  extreme  mechanization  and  formalism.  Formalism  tends 
to  make  for  efficiency  in  connection  with  the  activity  for  which  it 
specifically  provides  but  teaching  is  not  a  formal  process  and  should 
not  be  permitted  to  become  one. 

Students  may  become  so  dependent  on  the  ritual  as  to  lose  their 
independence,  to  become  mere  "pattern  followers"  or  creatures  of 
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habit.  The  emphasis  might  be  placed  too  much  on  ''ready  made" 
solutions,  rather  than  on  clear  thinking.  This  should  be  carefully 
watched. 

In  the  hands  of  unskilled  administrators  and  supervisors  there 
might  be  a  tendency  for  exceptional  teachers  to  be  retarded  in  their 
progress  and  for  the  poor  or  mediocre  teacher  to  become  weaker  than 
ever. 

Too  much  splitting-up  of  work  might  make  it  difficult  for  teachers 
to  see  the  job  whole.  Practice  teaching  at  its  best  is  a  rather  "  patchy  " 
kind  of  process.  Would  a  series  of  graded  units  tend  to  make  the 
difficulty  mare  acute?  This  would  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
genius  of  the  training  staff  and  their  ability  to  adapt  and  make  needed 
adjustments. 

"The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating."  Let  us  consider  for 
a  few  minutes  how  graded  units  function  in  a  practical  situation. 
They  are  being  used  for  the  third  year  in  connection  with  the  course 
in  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching  at  the  Northern  Normal  and 
Industrial  School,  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota. 

Entering  high  school  graduates  usually  register  for  the  One  Year 
General  Normal  Curriculum  leading  to  a  first  grade  certificate  or  the 
Two  Year  General  Normal  Curriculum  leading  to  a  State  certificate. 
The  former  are  required  to  do  Observation  and  Practice  for  half  of 
each  day  throughout  the  quarter  of  12  weeks.  The  latter  have  half- 
day  sessions  for  one  quarter,  followed  by  quarter-day  sessions  for  one 
quarter. 

Observation  and  Practice  Teaching,  as  the  name  implies,  consists 
of  daily  observation  accompanied  by  considerable  actual  practice  with 
the  units  under  supervision.  The  amount  of  each  is  determined, 
among  other  things,  by  the  student's  ability,  initiative,  and  willingness 
to  do,  together  with  the  needs  of  the  situation  and  the  ability  of  the 
critic  to  help. 

The  Plant — The  plant  consists  of  a  Kindergarten  room  on  the 
campus  and  11  elementary  classrooms  including  grades  1-7,  in  three 
different  public  school  buildings.  Students  who  are  preparing  to 
teach  in  high  school  are  assigned  to  instruct  in  their  major  subjects  in 
the  different  departments  of  the  Pre-Normal  School.  (The  South 
Dakota  Normal  Schools  are  required  by  law  to  admit  eighth  grade 
graduates  for  whom  secondary  subjects  are  provided  in  the  Pre- 
Normal  School  Curriculum.) 
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The  Training  Staff. — The  work  in  Observation  and  Practice  Teach- 
ing is  done  under  a  Director  of  Training  with  a  staff  of  three  super- 
visors, grammar  grade,  intermediate,  and  kindergarten-primary,  a 
trained  kindergartener,  and  12  public  school  teachero  who  act  as 
critics.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Aberdeen  public  schools  acts  as 
Director  of  Observation  with  the  primary  duty  of  looking  out  for  the 
interests  of  the  city  school  system. 

The  critics  are  on  the  pay-roll  of  the  city  and  of  the  Normal  School, 
receiving  ten  dollars  per  month  from  the  latter.  Their  allegiance  is 
divided,  roughly  in  the  same  ratio  as  their  salaries.  The  control 
exercised  by  the  Director  of  Training  and  Supervisors  who  are  on  the 
pay-roll  of  the  Normal  School  is  only  nominal. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  work  out  an  effective  system  of  teacher- 
training  under  these  conditions  but  the  suggested  plan  in  this  paper 
has  proved  fairly  satisfactory. 

In  September,  1919  graded  imits  were  introduced  at  a  general 
meeting.  The  rest  of  the  year  was  spent  in  carrying  on  a  campaign 
of  education.  The  different  imits  were  discussed  in  meetings  with 
the  student-teachers,  critics  and  supervisors  and  were  worked  out  in 
detail. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  graded  units  were  made  the 
chief  subject  of  discussion  in  all  meetings  and  they  were  put  into  prac- 
tice more  consistently  than  was  possible  at  first. 

Outlines  of  each  unit  with  full  instructions,  questions  and  problems 
for  investigation  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  student-teachers,  critics 
and  supervisors  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  conferences.  General  con- 
ferences were  held,  daily,  at  first  but  as  the  student-teachers 
became  more  'proficient  in  their  work  the  nimiber  of  conferences 
was  reduced. 

This  year  with  increased  knowledge  and  growing  confidence  in  the 
plan  progress  is  being  made  along  the  same  general  lines  as  last  year. 
Weekly  meetings  are  held  by  supervisors  with  their  respective  groups 
of  critics  with  a  view  to  discussing  ways  and  means  of  putting  the 
units  into  more  effective  operation.  Critics  are  cooperating  heartily 
in  the  matter  of  giving  each  student-teacher  practical  experience  in 
each  unit. 

The  Relation  of  Theory  to  Practice, — Too  often  courses  in  educational 
theory  and  practice  are  not  closely  enough  related.  In  the  Northern 
Normal  and  Industrial  School  most  of  the  theory  courses  are  given  by 
the  Director  of  Training  or  members  of  the  supervisory  force.    An 
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attempt  is  being  made  to  make  each  course  contribute  its  bit  in  making 
graded  units  effective.  Such  units  as  1,  ''Caring  for  cleanliness  and 
neatness  of  the  room/'  6,  ''Keeping  a  record  of  attendance,"  and  the 
like,  obviously  have  to  do  with  classroom  management  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  are  discussed  in  the  management  class.  Unit  9, 
"Studying  the  children,"  is  chiefly  a  psychological  xmit  and  it  is 
studied  first  in  the  class  in  general  psychology.  Unit  15  which  has  to 
do  with  school  health  is  taken  up  in  courses  in  hygiene.  Unit  16, 
"Testing  the  children's  progress,"  is  taken  up  in  Technique  of  Tests 
and  Scales,  an  elementary  course  in  Educational  Measurements. 
Unit  14,  "Supervision  of  playground  work,"  is  taken  up  in  the  course 
in  "Playground  Games  and  Organization."  Unit  18,  'Hhe  teaching 
unit,"  is  discussed  first  in  the  different  classes  in  methods,  primary, 
intermediate  advanced. 

In  this  way,  from  the  first  of  the  present  school  year,  every  theory 
course  has  been  made  to  contribute  as  fully  as  possible  to  the  teaching 
work.  Extraneous  material  is  being  eliminated.  Through  the  differ- 
ent conferences  and  actual  practice  in  connection  with  graded  units 
all  of  the  students'  professional  work  is  made  to  focus  as  definitely 
as  possible,  on  the  concrete  teaching  situation. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  supervisory  force  at  the  Northern  Normal  and 
Industrial  School  that  graded  units  have  brought  better  results  in  the 
way  of  a  more  intelligent  attack  on  teaching  situations  by  the  students 
and,  conseqilently,  greater  benefits  for  the  pupils  than  was  possible 
before. 

How  would  graded  units  function  in  a  regular  training  school? 
Not  having  tried  them  out  in  such  a  situation  the  writer  cannot 
speak  with  assurance.  It  seems  probable  that  they  would  prove  as 
useful  in  any  other  situation  as  in  Aberdeen,  especially  in  one  over 
which  the  supervisory  staff  has  full  control. 

In  this  day  of  scientific  education  the  validity  of  any  theory 
should  be  tested  before  it  is  generally  applied.  Graded  imits  have 
been  tried  out  empirically.  Before  they  can  be  accepted,  fully,  they 
must  be  tried  out  experimentally  and  prove  that  they  are  more 
valuable  than  current  methods  of  handling  student-teaching. 

To  carry  out  such  an  experiment  successfully  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  two  paired  groups  of  student-teachers  working  under  condi- 
tions as  nearly  identical  in  respect  to  nature  of  the  children  taught, 
the  equipment  and  plant,  supervision,  and  the  like  as  possible.  The 
experimental  group  would  work  with  graded  units  as  a  guide.    The 
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other  or  control  group  would  work  under  the  conditions  generally 
prevailing.  It  would  be  necessary  to  rate  both  student-teachers  and 
pupils  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  experimental  period  in  order  to 
determine  the  actual  amoimt  of  progress  made  by  each  group  and  to 
compare  them.  Such  a  study  would  surely  help  to  put  student- 
teaching  on  a  scientific  plane. 
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Further  Note  on  the  High  School  Schedule 

In  the  December  issue  of  Educational  Administration  and  Super- 
vision the  writer  had  an  extended  review  of  Mr.  Richardson's  helpful 
and  interesting  monograph  on  high  school  schedule  making.^  Mr. 
Richardson  has  called  my  attention  to  several  statements  or  inferences 
in  the  review  which  appear  to  him  to  be  erroneous.  In  the  case  of 
some  of  these  points  I  am  stiU  of  the  same  opinion  and  the  necessary 
brevity  of  this  note  would  not  justify  me  in  taking  space  to  repeat 
statements  already  made  in  the  review.  Rather  I  shall  confine 
myself  here  to  matters  which,  after  examining  additional  data  not 
published  in  the  book,  I  now  see  in  a  somewhat  different  light. 

It  appears  that  it  is  not  true  that  all  members  of  a  class  section 
in  Girls'  High  School  have  the  same  studies,  as  assumed  on  page  534 
of  the  review.  A  wide  amount  of  election  is  possible  within  the 
section.    It  follows  that  ^hey  do  not  have  identical  programs. 

It  was  stated  on  page  533  of  the  review  that  there  are  very  few 
double  period  assignments.  It  is  true  that  there  are  few  subjects 
for  which  double  periods  are  arranged  but  in  the  upper  years  a  large 
proportion  of  the  pupils  have  a  double  period  assignment  on  the 
program. 

Thus  on  examining  fuller  schedule  data  from  the  school  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  general  situation  is  more  varied  and  complicated  than 
I  had  inferred  from  reading  the  book. 

I  am  stiQ  of  the  opinion  that  the  pupil's  program  is  made,  essen- 
tially, when  the  block  numbers  are  placed  on  the  ''selection  of  studies" 
sheet;  however  the  program  is  not  completed  in  all  its  details  until 
what  I  called  the  transcription  stage  is  reached. 

Lee  Byrne. 

Resolutions  Adopted  bt  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Normal  School 

Requesti^ 

Be  it  resolved  that  on  and  after  July  1,  1923,  all  courses  offered 
in  Wisconsin  State  Normal  Schools  shall  be  organized  primarily  and 
exclusively  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of 
the  state;  that  the  entire  resources  and  energy  of  the  Normal  Schools 
shall  be  devoted  to  this  end;  that  all  subjects  not  primarily,  definitely, 

^  Richardson,  Myron  W.;  ''Making  a  High  School  Program."  Yonkers,  N.Y. 
World  Book  Co.,  1921. 
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and  exclusively  a  part  of  a  course  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  shall 
be  discontinued. 

Be  it  Further  Resolved:  That  beginning  July  1,  1922,  the  several 
State  Normal  Schools  are  hereby  authorized  to  offer  four-year  courses 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  general  academic  subjects  in  high 
schools,  such  courses  to  be  based  upon  the  principle  of  major  and  minor 
subjects  and  to  be  subject  to  the  specific  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  in  each  case,  admission  requirements  to  which  shall  be  gradua- 
tion from  a  four-year  course  in  an  approved  secondary  school. 

Be  it  Further  Resolved:  That  beginning  July  1,  1922,  the  several 
State  Normal  Schools  which  have  special  departments  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  of  physical  education,  music,  drawing,  industrial 
education,  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  commerce,  are  hereby 
authorized  to  offer  four-year  courses  for  such  departments,  admission 
requirements  to  which  shall  be  graduation  from  a  four-year  course  in 
an  approved  secondary  school. 

Be  it  Further  Resolved:  That  on  and  after  July  1, 1923,  the  college 
courses,  so-called,  in  Wisconsin  State  Normal  Schools,  now  existing 

under  authority  of  Section ,  of  the  Wisconsin  Statutes,  shall  be 

discontinued  in  all  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  this  state. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  the  foregoing  program  and 
to  inake  effective  its  purpose,  the  following  legislation  is  recommended 
and  the  legislative  committee  of  the  board  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  take  whatever  steps  may  be  necessary  to  secure  its  enact- 
ment at  the  regular  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1923. 

First,  that  on  and  after  September  1, 1924,  a  minimum  preparation 
of  not  less  than  three  years  beyond  secondary  school  for  teachers  of 
both  general  academic  and  special  subjects  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
state  be  required;  and  on  and  after  September  1,  1926,  a  minimum 
preparation  of  four  years  beyond  secondary  school  for  such  teachers. 

Second,  that  the  Board  of  Regents  be  authorized  to  grant  a  bache- 
lor's degree  in  education  to  students  who  have  completed  in  a  Wisconsin 
State  Normal  School  a  four-year  course  in  preparation  for  teaching  the 
entrance  requirements  to  which  is  graduation  from  a  four-year  course 
in  an  approved  secondary  school. 
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TWO  IMPORTANT  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ARITHMETIC 

By  EbwABD  L.  Thorndike,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Educational 

Psychology,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
This  book  presents  the  developments  of  modern  psychological  research  appUed 
to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.  Dealing  with  methods  of  measuring  arithmetical 
abilities,  the  text  also  discusses  in  a  most  stimulating  manner  tihe  conditions 
of  learning,  and  ways  of  improving  them.  As  the  first  of  a  series  in  the  Psy- 
chology of  Elementary  School  Subjects,  edited  by  Professor  Thomdike,  this 
volume  will  be  of  special  interest  to  teachers. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CURRICnLUM 

By  Frederick  Gordon  Bonser,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
The  author  builds  an  intermediate  bridge  between  the  old  unsatisfactory 
subject  basis  of  study  and  the  ultimate  use  of  the  project  method.  Practical, 
concrete  means  of  bringing  the  school  curriculum  into  closer  harmony  with 
the  life  activities  of  the  pupil  are  most  effectively  outlined.  The  fact  that  each 
branch  of  study  is  treated  both  as  a  unit  and  in  relation  to  the  whole,  while 
administrative  as  well  as  pedagogic  problems  are  considered,  renders  the  book 
especially  useful  to  educators. 
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IMPORTANT  ELEMENTS  IN   DEVELOPMENT  OF  A 
SCHOOL  BUILDING  PROGRAM 

N.  L.  ENGELHARDT 
Professor  of  EducatioUi  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City 

The  school  building  is  the  most  important  physical  agency  or  instru- 
ment utilised  in  the  educative  process.  The  school  building  is  a 
means  to  the  end,  not  an  end  in  itself.  The  problems  involved  in 
school  building  planning  and  school  building  construction  are  mere 
resultants  of  the  acceptance  of  an  educational  policy  and  the  establish- 
ment of  definite  educational  aims.  In  the  past  when  the  educational 
program  had  not  been  clearly  defined  and  the  conservation  of  health, 
the  development  (rf  home  makers,  the  vocational  aspects  of  education 
and  the  like  had  not  been  given  a  place  among  the  definite  aims  to  be 
achieved,  the  school  building  problem  was  a  simple  one,  indeed.  The 
experience  and  practices  of  years  have  clarified  the  educational  ends 
to  be  sought.  With  this  development  of  educational  aims  has  come 
the  demand  for  school  housing  of  such  construction  and  character 
as  to  tax  severely  the  community  purse  and  to  bring  to  the  fore  the 
questions  of  economy,  adaptability  and  efficiency  which  too  often  have 
been  ignored  or  overlooked  in  the  past. 

The  school  building  needs  of  the  country  have  grown  to  vast 
proportions.  School  bond  issues  for  the  past  2  years  aggregate  the 
greatest  total  of  all  2-year  periods  in  the  history  of  public  school  develop- 
ment. In  the  year  1921,  1240,000,000  worth  of  school  bonds  were 
issued  in  the  United  States.  Estimated  on  the  basis  of  present 
contracts  undertaken  in  many  communities  and  assuming  somewhat 
similar  needs  in  other  communities  approximately  1^  billion  dollars 
must  be  expended  on  school  buildings  in  the  United  States  at  this 
time  to  assure  school  housing  conditions  which  will  make  possible 
the  achievement  of  our  accepted  educational  aims.  City  after  city 
has  accepted  its  responsibility  and  is  assuming  its  share  of  this  huge 
construction    burden.    Three-,    five-   and   ten-million-dollar   school 
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building  programs  are  being  reported  frequently.  School  systems  with 
annual  budgets  for  current  expenditures  of  $200,000  or  $300,000 
are  reporting  bond  issues  for  three  and  four  times  their  annual  allot- 
ments, for  education.  An  increasing  faith  in  public  education  is 
evidenced  on  every  hand.  The  deliberate  acceptance  of  the  cost 
burden  in  many  commimities  demonstrates  clearly  the  deep  nature  of 
this  faith.  For  the  country  at  large,  the  funded  debt  assumed  for 
public  school  purposes  in  1921  was  eight  times  as  much  as  that  incurred 
in  1916  for  similar  purposes. 

The  demand  for  a  dollar's  worth  for  every  dollar  spent  has,  how- 
ever, become  more  insistent  than  ever  before.  The  school  building 
plant  represents  the  crystallization  of  the  highest  ideals  and  purposes 
of  commimity  cooperation  and  community  enterprise.  The  wide 
discussion  of  such  ideals  and  purposes  is  developing  a  more  critical 
public  attitude  toward  community  investments  in  school  buildings 
as  well  as  in  the  educational  yield.  Without  the  determination  and 
acceptance  of  educational  aims  by  the  leadership  of  a  community  no 
satifirfactory  building  program  can  be  advanced.  With  the  recognition 
of  the  ends  to  be  sought  through  the  educative  process,  the  underl3ring 
principles  of  school  building  pr<^am  development  may  be  laid  down. 
The  principles  which  follow  are  not  mutually  exclusive  but  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  require  separate  mention. 

The  educational  organization  decides  the  nature  of  the  schod 
plant  and  the  character  of  the  buildings.  The  age-groups  to  be  taught, 
the  curricula  to  be  pursued,  the  individual  variations  to  be  recognized 
and  the  space  and  equipment  to  be  allotted  to  every  individual  child 
are  the  elements  of  prime  importance.  Complete  definition  of  the 
educational  organization  is  essential.  The  educational  organization 
must  become  a  matter  of  practice  and  not  remain  an  empty  form. 
The  school  system  which  professes  to  have  adopted  a  &*3-3  organiza- 
tion and  over  a  period  of  years  permits  every  variation  therefrom  to 
exist  without  change  has  failed  to  recognize  the  educational  economy 
that  will  result  from  the  unification  of  its  system.  With  the  educa- 
tional organization  defined,  the  types  of  buildings  and  the  compre- 
hensive nature  of  the  structures  determined,  no  acceptable  educational 
organization  can  profitably  utilize  any  longer  school  buildings 
which  are  mere  nests  of  classrooms.  The  modem  schoolhouse  is  an 
intricately  and  wonderfully  planned  structure,  offering  every  facility 
for  advancing  the  complex  and  expanding  curriculum  program 
involved  in  the  full  concept  of  public  education. 
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Financial  and  educational  economy  dictate  the  size  of  the  individual 
schools.  From  the  standpoint  of  economy,  of  operation,  maintenance, 
supervision,  and  general  administration,  all  available  evidence  is  in 
favor  of  the  large  individual  schools.  One  thousand*  to  1200-pupil 
elementary  school  buildings,  1200-  to  1500-pupil  junior  high  school 
buildings  and  1500-  to  2500-pupil  senior  high  school  buildings  are 
considered  desirable  when  proper  allowances  are  made  for  the  size 
and  type  of  the  commimity.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  edu- 
cational economy  will  likewise  result  under  conditions  which  permit 
of  better  classification,  more  frequent  promotions  and  a  greater  con- 
centration of  special  facilities  than  would  be  possible  in  smaller  plants. 
Scientific  investigations  of  the  next  few  years  may  throw  new  light  on 
the  optimum  size  of  school  buildings  from  the  angle  of  both  financial 
and  educational  economy. 

Standards  of  schoolhouse  planning  and  construction  must  be 
determined  by  state  authorities  through  rigid  scientific  procedure. 
The  wider  experience  and  the  more  comprehensive  machinery  of 
state  education  departments  should  be  utilized  more  f uUy  to  safeguard 
communities  from  ill-advised  planning  and  faulty  construction. 
Neither  the  infrequency  of  school  building  construction  in  the  small 
community  nor  the  instability  of  administrative  control  in  the  large 
city  should  be  among  the  reasons  advanced  for  failure  to  secure 
buildings  which  become  permanent  community  assets  and  fully 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  educational  program.  Local  conditions 
may  vary,  but  within  reasonable  limitations,  local  adherence  to 
state  standards  is  recognized  as  most  desirable.  State  standards 
involving  economy,  the  recognition  of  state  educational  aims,  and  the 
Meanings  from  the  experiences  of  hundreds  of  other  conununities 
have  no  inconsiderable  value. 

To  the  degree  that  the  conservation  of  health  and  the  program  of 
physical  education  are  emphasized  among  the  state  aims  in  edu- 
cation, should  the  state  insist  upon  adherence  to  building  standards 
which  safeguard  the  body  of  the  child,  leave  his  physical  faculties 
unimpaired  and  offer  opportunity  for  further  physical  development. 
The  splendid  progress  made  by  some  of  the  states  may  well  serve  as  an 
incentive  to  those  'which  still  lag  far  behind. 

The  health  and  play  programs  of  progressive  educational  organiza- 
tions can  be  advanced  only  where  adequate  school  sites  have  been 
provided.  Foiu:  to  6  acres  for  elementary  schools,  6  to  8  acres  for 
jimior  high  schools,  10  to  20  acres  for  senior  high  schools  are  standards 
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which  are  being  accepted  by  so  many  growing  communitieB  that  their 
general  acceptance  seems  inevitable.  The  very  rapid  growth  in 
urban  population  in  the  United  States  and  the  eictreme  residential 
congestion  of  many  cities  emphasize  the  importance  of  making  ade- 
quate provision  in  the  school  development  program  for  plenty  of  air, 
sunlight  and  open  spaces.  The  large  percentage  of  physical  defect- 
iveness, humiliating  to  our  national  pride  and  contradictory  to  our 
educational  aims,  and  the  needs  of  oiu:  social  development  programs 
unite  in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  large  school  sites.  When 
recent  reports  covering  playground  conditions  show  that  1,800,000 
of  3,600,000^  in  429  American  cities  have  less  than  6  by  6  square  feet 
each  of  playgroimd  space  or  even  none  at  all  and  that  70,000  children* 
in  one  of  our  largest  cities  have  been  provided  with  only  35  pieces  of 
playground  apparatus  on  their  school  grounds,  the  urgent  need  for 
the  development  of  playground  standards  becomes  clear. 

No  school  building  program  can  be  adequately  advanced  without 
full  consideration  of  city  zoning  and  the  policies  developed  by  city 
zoning  commissions.  The  value  derived  from  scientific  city  zoning 
are  being  sought  by  many  city  councils  or  boards  of  aldermen.  Zoning 
is  the  controlled  direction  of  building  development  along  orderly 
and  well  considered  lines  of  city  growth.  This  movement  should 
receive  the  earnest  support  of  all  school  administrators  or  when  neces- 
sary should  even  be  initiated  by  them  in  their  communities  as  it 
doubly  insures  any  investment  made  in  new  school  housing.  The 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  spent  in  the  construction  of  school 
plants,  which,  in  a  short  time,  have  been  surrounded  by  manufactur- 
ing, railroad  and  other  industrial  developments  have  not  contributed 
toward  the  creation  of  confidence  of  the  public  in  school  administrators. 

School  building  planning  must  anticipate  population  trends  and 
should  consider  every  element  of  adult  and  child  population  growth. 
Private  corporations,  such  as  telephone  companies,  have  shown  the 
way  in  the  field  of  population  analysis  which  may  well  be  followed  by 
school  men.  Telephone  companies  lay  their  cables  and  construct 
their  exchanges  not  to  meet  present  service  demands  only  but  in  terms 
of  future  patronage.    Every  available  population  fact  that  may 


^  Know  and  Help  your  Schools — Second  Report,  National  Committee  on 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Cooperation  with  the  Public  Schools,  1921.  American 
City  Bureau,  New  York  City. 

*  The  School  Plant  and  School  Building  Program  for  Baltimore,  1021.  Board 
of  School  Commissioners,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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have  its  bearing  on  future  growth  is  utilised  in  the  prognostication 
of  service  needs.  What  private  enterprise  has  found  it  profitable 
and  possible  to  do,  the  school  system  may  well  adapt. 

The  selection  of  school  building  sites  should  be  on  the  basis  of 
known  population  data  and  in  terms  of  desirable  environment  stand- 
ards. No  longer  should  politics,  personal  gain  or  undesirability  for 
any  other  purpose  be  the  basis  for  selection  of  school  sites.  The 
anticipation  of  future  needs  based  on  housing  types,  residential 
saturation,  transportation  development  and  industrial  sectioning, 
and  the  advance  purchase  of  sites  determine  to  a  large  degree  the 
desirability  of  the  future  plant.  Continuing  map  studies  of  popula- 
tion growth  are  essential  administrative  tools  for  success  in  this  field. 

Travel  distances  for  present  and  future  child  population  are  fac- 
tors to  be  considered.  There  has  been  a  tendency  toward  standardiza- 
tion of  the  ^-mile  radius  for  elementary  schools,  1  mile  for  junior 
high  school  and  1^  miles  and  more  for  senior  high  school.  The 
tremenduous  overlapping  in  the  elementary  school  districts  of  many 
cities,  where  the  erection  of  small  school  bufldings  has  been  the  rule, 
is  evidence  of  failure  to  recognize  the  invaluable  results  of  city  planning 
and  the  gains  to  be  secured  from  the  establishment  of  distances  between 
home  and  school  which  children  of  varying  ages  may  be  expected  to 
travel.  The  degree  to  which  pupil  travel  standards  have  been  ignored 
in  the  past  is  evident  in  a  recent  city  school  building  survey  where 
10  elementary  school  buildings  were  pointed  out  as  falling  within  the 
district  defined  by  a  ^-mile  circle  being  drawn  with  one  elementary 
school  as  a  center.  If  a  child  may,  within  a  ^-mOe  walk  from  his 
home,  reach  any  one  of  6,  8  or  10  school  buildings,  the  chances  are 
against  his  finding  any  desirable,  high-grade,  fully  equipped  schools 
in  this  group. 

A  school  building  program  i^  a  continuing  program.  A  prevailing 
fallacious  concept  is  that  appropriations  for  school  buildings  are  to 
be  considered  necessary  only  at  stated  intervals  and  that  such  appropri- 
ations once  made  have  solved  the  building  problems  of  the  community 
for  an  indefinite  period.  The  school  building  problems  of  no  actively 
growing  American  community  can  be  laid  aside  with  the  assumption 
that  the  task  is  completed.  Tax  payers  should  recognize  that  the 
opportunity  for  developing  and  improving  the  school  plant  always 
exists.  The  aim  of  the  administrator  should  be  to  keep  his  school 
housing  projects  so  far  in  advance  of  actual  needs  that  short-time  ses- 
sions and  temporary  housing  do  not  become  necessary  except  in  times 
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of  urgent  stress.  Attendance  and  census  records  should  be  so  utilised 
that  the  ph3rsical  facilities  in  space  and  equipment  become  available 
for  the  school  child  when  the  compulsory  laws  or  the  local  custom 
bring  children  into  school  for  the  first  time.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  who  can  say  during  times  of  peace  that  his  community  has 
a  record  of  no  part-time  pupils  and  no  unsuitable  housing  has  demon* 
strated  without  question,  his  ability  as  an  administrator. 

The  program  of  publicity  developed  in  conj^mction  with  buflding 
policies  should  be  of  a  continuing  nature  and  give  clear-cut  estimates 
of  what  the  future  building  needs  may  be.  Communities  informed  far 
enough  in  advance  react  more  favorably  when  additional  funds  are 
sought  for  the  further  development  of  their  plant. 

School  building  planning  and  construction  requires  a  specialised 
architectural  skill  and  training,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
educational  field.  In  the  field  of  school  building  construction,  it 
has  been  a  common  practice  for  members  of  boards  of  education  to 
assume  the  chief  responsibility.  This  responsibility  is  not  wisely 
delegated  to  lay  members  of  boards  of  education  with  perhaps  only 
a  temporary  interest  in  the  problem,  nor  even  to  the  architect  who 
has  not  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  school  problems  and 
needs.  Along  with  the  rapid  standardization  of  educational  pro- 
visions has  come  the  development  of  architects  who  have  been  willing 
to  recognize  the  exceedingly  complex  nature  of  school  building  planning 
and  who  have  equipped  themselves  to  render  a  special  service  in  the 
educational  field.  Only  as  boards  of  education  assure  the  highest 
degree  of  cooperation  between  the  educational  forces  which  administer 
policies  and  the  architectural  forces  which  supervise  the  working 
drawings  and  specifications  of  school  buildings,  will  investments  in 
school  buildings  be  guaranteed  gilt  edge. 

Elasticity  of  planning  is  a  positively  essential  element  to  be  con- 
sidered in  plant  development.  Changing  educational  methods  and 
administrative  policies  will  necessitate  varying  adaptations  of  the 
school  plant.  During  one  decade  study  halls  may  be  deemed  essential, 
during  the  next  they  may  be  rated  as  superfluous.  An  elastic  plan 
recognizes  variations  as  concomitant  of  educational  growth.  School 
authorities  who  plan  in  terms  of  the  ultimately  desired  structure, 
although  only  a  fractional  part  is  needed  today  serve  the  more  intelli- 
gently. The  wisest  policy  to  pursue  is  to  reserve  for  all  time  the  possi- 
bility of  addition  to  any  plant  except  as  positive  assurance  prevails 
that  the  optimum  size  has  been  attained. 
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Public  school  structures  should  be  of  a  permanent  construction 
in  keeping  with  the  nature  of  the  program  to  be  advanced.  Unfor- 
tunately Type  D  constructions,  consisting  of  masonry  walls,  but  of 
otherwise  ordinary  or  joist  construction  and  wood  finish  prevails 
today  in  the  case  of  45  per  cent  of  existing  school  buildings  and  even 
a  less  permanent  construction  in  the  case  of  21  per  cent  more.  Fire- 
proof construction  makes  for  permanence,  lower  maintenance,  and 
irepair  costs,  less  fire  insurance  and  greater  community  assurance  in 
the  safety  of  its  children. 

True  economy  in  school  building  costs  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
program  outlined  above.  On  the  contrary  it  is  implied  in  every  step. 
Heal  economy  is  effected  only  as  the  full  educational  program  is  under- 
stood, and  as  the  physical  agencies  employed  to  achieve  those  ends 
are  effectively  utilized  to  the  greatest  degree,  by  the  greatest  number 
of  people,  over  the  longest  period  of  time.  Economy  results  when 
permanence  is  assiu^d,  debt,  maintenance,  and  operation  costs  are 
kept  at  a  minimum  and  the  highest  physical,  social  and  educational 
efiiciency  of  the  product  is  achieved. 

The  new  technique  that  is  being  rapidly  developed  in  the  field  of 
program  planning  will  strengthen  the  professional  status  of  the  super- 
intendent and  will  establish  more  firmly  his  position  as  a  community 
leader.  Communities  have  felt  the  need  for  more  adequate  school 
planning.  The  school  administrator  can  be  relied  upon  to  bend  his 
energies  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  such  need. 
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COLLEGE,  COLUMBL^  UNIVERSITY^ 

THOMAS  a  BRIGGS 
Teachers  Collie,  Columbia  Univeraity 

In  most  colleges  of  education  the  development  of  departments  and 
com*ses  has  resulted  in  overlapping  and  consequent  repetition. 
General  departments  of  psychology,  philosophy,  and  history,  more 
specialized  departments  of  administration  and  supervision,  and  the 
highly  specialized  departments  of  subject-matter  in  an  effort  to 
improve  their  work  and  make  it  practical  have  drawn  generously  on 
the  fields  covered  by  others.  And  courses  devised  for  the  needs  of 
different  groups  of  students  have  multiplied  and  tended  to  become 
more  and  more  technical  as  knowledge  of  facts  increases  and  new 
theories  are  proposed. 

The  result  is  that  there  are:  (1)  Unnecessary  waste  in  repetition, 

(2)  occasionally  a  conflict  in  what  is  taught  in  two  or  more  depart- 
ments or  even  in  two  or  more  courses  of  the  same  department,  and 

(3)  an  impossibility  for  most  students  to  take  a  sufficient  number  of 
courses  to  prepare  adequately  for  any  specified  position.  Moreover, 
although  practical  field  work  is  recognized  as  a  necessary  supplement 
to  theory  courses,  the  schedule  of  recitations  usually  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  arrange  for  field  trips  that  require  more  than  one  or  two  periods 
without  causing  students  to  absent  themselves  from  classes  in  imrelated 
subjects  often  taught  by  professors  not  too  gracious  in  excusing 
absences  for  such  purpose. 

Such  a  situation  at  Teachers  College  several  years  ago  caused  the 
faculty  to  approve  for  each  department  of  administration  and  super- 
vision a  major  professional  course  preparing  for  specific  types  of  work. 
There  are  now  such  courses  for  students  desiring  to  be  elementary 
school  principals  and  supervisors,  secondary  school  principals,  normal 
school  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators,  rural  school  teachers 
and  supervisors,  and  city  school  superintendents.  These  courses 
are  all  offered  at  the  same  hour,  at  nine  o'clock  on  Tuesda3rs  and 
Thursdays,  and  continue  at  the  pleasure  of  the  instructor,  usually  all 
the  forenoon,  occasionally  all  day.  They  are  composite  courses  in 
the  sense  that  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  in  charge  each  topic 


^Presented  before  The*^ Society  of  College  Teachers *of  Education,  February 
28,  1922. 
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is  presented  by  the  instructor  considered  most  competent  in  that 
special  matter,  whether  a  member  of  th6v  department  or  not.  These 
courses  are  supplemented  not  only  by  courses  in  the  fundamental 
general  subjects  but  also  by  minor  courses  for  students  desiring  further 
specialisation  and  for  others  who  for  one  reason  or  another  do  not 
elect  the  major  course.  Following  most  of  them  is  a  research  course 
for  students  pursuing  work  for  the  doctor's  degree. 

As  one  of  the  two  major  professional  courses  originally  given,  that 
for  secondary  school  principals  will  be  sketched  somewhat  more  in 
detail.  On  the  assumption  that  the  majority  of  students  preparing  to 
be  principals  would  remain  for  only  one  year  of  continuous  study,  the 
course  was  designed  to  treat  as  adequately  as  possible  all  the  activities 
that  the  high  school  principal  is  called  on  to  perform.  An  inventory 
was  made  of  these  activities — experience  of  the  staff,  existing  courses, 
indexes  of  textbooks,  and  the  opinions  of  students  being  drawn  on 
freely  for  items.  These  items  were  then  classified  and  weighted  by 
each  instructor  in  the  department  so  as  to  distribute  among  them  the 
56  possible  meetings.  The  weightings  have  been  modified  from  time 
to  time  according  as  experience  in  the  class  and  reports  from  alumni 
in  the  field  have  dictated. 

The  major  professional  course  is  credited  with  12  of  the  normal  32 
points  of  a  year's  work,  but  it  is  supposed  to  require  half  of  a  student's 
time.  Besides  the  morning  sessions,  at  which  general  topics  of 
administration,  supervision,  and  social  control  are  considered,  the  dass 
has  in  the  afternoons  of  Tuesday  and  Thursday  a  1  hour  session  at 
which  specialists — 6.g.,  in  social  sciences,  home  economics,  music,  and 
health — present  the  point  of  view  of  the  subject-matter  d^artments, 
the  main  objectives  to  be  sought,  and  a  practical  bibliography.  These 
meetings  are  all  attended  by  a  representative  of  the  department  of 
secondary  education,  who  at  the  end  of  each  unit  discusses  it  with  the 
class  and  attempts  to  reconcile  what  is  presented  with  the  fundamental 
theories  of  the  major  course.  At  the  end  of  each  unit  during  the  first 
2  years  the  students  reported  in  writing  the  elements  of  it  that  they 
thought  most  and  least  profitable  for  their  purposes.  These  judg- 
ments passed  on  to  the  specialists  have  resulted  in  considerable  modifi- 
cation and,  from  our  point  of  view,  improvement  in  the  units. 

Students  majoring  in  the  department  have  time  left  for  courses  in 
the  general  fields — psychology,  philosophy,  sociology,  history,  and 
comparative  education — certain  combinations  of  which  are  requisite 
for   those   who   wish   to  take   the   written  and  oral  matriculation 
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examinations  for  the  doctor's  degree,  and  they  usually  take  also  from 
4  to  8  additional  points  in  specialized  2-point  courses  either  of  their 
own  department  or  of  some  others. 

The  major  professional  course  consists  not  only  of  the  usual 
readings,  lectures,  and  papers,  but  also  of  much  field  work  and  the 
preparation  of  material  likely  to  be  needed  in  the  direction  of  a  school. 
This  material  consists  for  the  most  part  of  selected  and  annotated 
bibliography,  containing  especially  items  that  are  easily  procurable; 
outlines  of  principles  and  their  detailed  applications  to  such  matters 
as  the  assignment,  questioning,  the  socialized  recitation,  and  the 
direction  of  social  activities;  and  checking  lists  for  the  observation  of 
classes. 

The  field  work  is  of  three  kinds:  (1)  The  visiting  of  various  types 
of  high  schools  to  see  how  work  is  skilfully  conducted  by  experienced 
administrators  and  teachers;  (2)  actual  work  in  schools  that  generously 
offer  opportunities;  and  (3)  surve3rs.  In  and  around  New  York  there 
are  high  schools  of  almost  every  type  imaginable,  from  the  urban  sex- 
segregated  specialized  school  of  6000  pupils  to  the  rural  cosmopolitan 
school  of  a  few  score.  Experience  has  revealed  where  we  may  find 
skilled  administration  of  teaching  of  every  kind,  and  to  these  places 
the  students  are  taken  (not  sent)  for  observation.  Usually  the  whole 
class  visits  together;  at  other  times,  in  smaller  groups.  A  cooperating 
group  of  high  school  principals,  meeting  at  the  college  for  dinner 
and  discussion  five  times  each  winter,  greatly  facilitates  the  arranging 
of  observation.  Ten  or  twelve  field  trips  are  possible  in  the  year. 
Because  of  the  schedule  of  recitations  it  is  easy  to  arrange  for  them 
to  occupy  the  forenoon  or  even  the  entire  day  of  either  Tuesday  or 
Thursday;  occasionally  they  are  on  Friday.  The  observations  made 
on  these  trips  are  of  course  discussed  in  class  and  an  effort  is  made  to 
deduce  from  them  the  elements  most  likely  to  be  of  profit  to  the 
students  when  they  enter  upon  the  administration  of  schools  of  their 
own.  Emphasis  is  repeatedly  laid  on  the  fact  that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  observation  to  look  for  and  to  find  merits  to  be  imitated  rather  than 
faults  to  be  avoided.  There  is  small  profit  in  encouraging  the  natural 
human  tendency  to  see  and  emphasize  weaknesses.  The  effective 
administrator  or  supervisor  must  have  the  skill  to  find  the  good,  how- 
ever embryonic  or  imperfect  it  may  be,  and  the  habit  of  building 
on  that  instead  of  merely  attempting  to  remove  petty  details  of 
inefficiency. 

The  actual  work  in  neighboring  schools  is  of  several  kinds.    The 
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dass  has  at  various  times  studied  the  record  system  of  a  school  and 
proposed  a  plan  for  its  improvement;  it  has  studied  the  program  of 
extra-curricular  activities  of  another  school  and  presented  amendments 
likely  to  make  it  more  effective;  and  it  has  after  observation  of  all  the 
teachers  of  still  another  school  at  work  presented  a  report  on  the 
details  of  classroom  management.  Last  year  after  a  consideration  of 
the  principles  that  should  govern  teachers  meetings  and  the  observa- 
tion of  several  he^d  by  hospitable  principals,  the  class  working  in  com- 
mittees prepared  five  articulating  programs  for  the  consideration  of 
questioning  in  recitations.  One  representative  of  each  committee 
then  led  a  teachers  meeting  in  a  neighboring  school,  all  the  members 
subsequently  observing  the  teachers  at  work  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  the  discussion  had  been  effective.  It  is  our  belief,  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  the  men  who  have  gone  into  principalships  this 
year,  that  such  an  experience  gives  to  them  a  preparation  and  power 
of  inestimably  greater  value  than  theoretical  instruction  could  ever 
do.  Incidentally  it  may  be  reported  that  the  work  of  the  class  in  such 
practical  matters  has  been  sufficiently  good  to  result  in  cordial  invita- 
tions for  other  classes  to  repeat  the  activities. 

The  third  phase  of  practical  field  work  is  that  of  the  survey. 
Every  principal  should  have  the  skill  to  make  from  time  to  time  a 
study  of  the  achievements  of  his  own  school,  to  prepare  an  objective 
balance-sheet  that  will  to  a  large  extent  reveal  wherein  it  has  failed 
and  wherein  it  has  been  successful.  To  this  end  the  classes  have 
studied  the  chapters  of  surveys  that  concern  secondary  schools,  they 
have  prepared  an  outline  of  detailed  matters  that  should  be  considered, 
they  have  collected  comparative  data  that  may  be  used  for  standards, 
and  finally  they  have  applied  their  knowledge  and  plans  in  making 
actual  surveys  of  schools.  We  have  so  far  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
superintendents  and  school  boards  who  were  glad  to  pay  the  necessary 
expenses  of  a  survey  in  return  for  the  information  and  recommenda- 
tions that  they  get  in  return.  We  have  had  more  invitations  for 
such  work  than  we  could  accept  and  at  the  same  time  insure  that  the 
students  receive  a  balanced  training  for  the  positions  for  which  they 
are  preparing. 

Reports  from  the  students  who  have  entered  on  principalships 
have  led  to  certain  modifications  of  the  course,  but  they  have  con- 
firmed our  confidence  in  the  value  of  the  plan  in  the  preparation  of 
men  for  effective  work.  They  go  into  the  field  knowing  what  their 
duties  will  be,  with  knowledge  and  material  that  will  help  them  in 
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their  work,  and  with  some  experience  both  actual  and  vicarious. 
Following  are  extracts  from  letters  that  we  have  received. 

''I  arrived  August  15,  and  found  that  I  could  use  the  time  to  advantage, 
especially  as  no  plans  seem  to  have  been  made  for  opening  school.  The  secretary 
tells  me  that  previously  nothing  was  prepared  until  the  pupils  assembled,  with  the 
result  that  the  first  2  weeks  were  of  wasteful  confusion.  By  hard  work  I  had 
tentative  plans  ready  and  by  considerable  advertising  we  got  90  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  in  on  the  first  day,  when  we  ran  all  classes  on  a  twenty  minute  schedule. 
This  was  a  surprise  to  the  pupils,  who  felt  as  if  we'd  robbed  them  of  a  two  weeks 
vacation,  but  the  effect  has  been  good. 

"At  the  end  of  the  first  5  weeks,  I  sent  to  each  parent  a  form  letter  to  which  I 
appended  a  personal  note  about  his  child.  If  the  student  has  done  any  commend- 
able work  we  of  course  commended  it.  If  the  student  had  failed  or  done  poor 
work  the  parent  was  told  about  it,  and  the  cause  g^iven  wherever  that  was  possible. 
I  was  a  little  dubious  about  the  effect  of  these  letters.  In  every  case  we  took 
pains  to  tell  the  exact  truth  as  we  saw  it  and  I  was  fearful  that  the  parents  would 
not  receive  it  in  the  right  spirit.  However,  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  to  do, 
and  we  sent  out  the  letters.  The  letters  have  been  out  only  a  few  days  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  they  were  received  with  the  right  spirit.  A  number  of  the  parents 
have  called,  phoned,  or  written  and  the  general  feeling  has  been  that  we  are 
personally  interested  in  every  student  and  the  suggestions  we  made  were  therefore 
valuable.  We  have  already  been  able  to  detect  a  different  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  student.  Writing  these  letters  involved  a  great  amount  of  work  which 
could  not  have  been  done  if  I  hadn't  had  the  help  of  one  of  the  teachers  and  the 
entire  office  force.  The  present  indications  are  that  the  results  are  worth  all  of 
the  work  it  caused.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  done  here  before,  and  it  has 
caused  much  favorable  comment." 

''I  was  convinced  last  May  that  this  was  the  position  I  wanted.  Just  at 
present,  I  would  not  trade  this  job  for  any  other  at  twice  the  salary.  It  is  exactly 
the  job  I  want.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  to  be  done  here,  and  I  would  like  to  see 
whether  I  can  do  them  or  not." 

Such  letters  and  other  evidence  leads  us  to  feel  confident  that  we 
have  greatly  improved  the  effectiveness  of  our  department  in  its 
preparation  of  students  for  progressive  professional  work,  and  the  same 
confidence  is  reported  by  the  other  departments.    No  means  exist,  of 

/course,  whereby  a  man  with  poor  or  mediocre  talents  and  personality 
can  be  made  a  brilliant  success;  but  there  is  no  question  that  each 
\  one  can  be  made  better  able  to  perform  the  tasks  that  are  likely  to  be 
assigned  him.  The  greatest  difficulty  now  before  such  departments 
as  ours  in  colleges  of  education  is  to  break  the  long  habit  of  superin* 
tendents  and  boards  of  education  of  selecting  for  a  professional  and 
highly  important  position  of  educational  leadership  on  the  basis  of 
mere  personality  or  long  experience,  which  may  have  been  deadening 
or  at  best  restricting.     The  most  convincing  means  of  achieving  this 
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end  is  to  prepare  and  send  out  men  who  have  been  given  a  sound  basis 
in  educational  theory,  a  professional  spirit,  a  conviction  that  the 
principal  has  a  primary  responsibUity  of  leadership  in  the  improvement 
of  instruction  and  the  social  life  of  his  school,  well  defined  objectives, 
knowledge  of  the  best  practices,  and  a  vision — in  short,  preparation 
for  performing  better  the  duties  that  will  most  likely  be  his. 
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WILLIAM  C.  BAOLEY 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

The  hypotheses  which  in  my  opinion  should  govern  ,the  develop- 
ment of  curricula  for  the  professional  education  of  urban  teachers 
do  not  differ  fundamentally  from  those  that  apply  to  the  professional 
education  of  other  teachers.  I  may  briefly  summarize  these  hypothe- 
ses, then,  before  attempting  to  point  out  whatever  adjustments  or 
variations  the  urban  situation  involves.  The  h3rpotheses,  I  should 
say,  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  firmly  established  principles.  They 
represent  in  part  provisional  principles  fairly  consistent  with  the  facts 
as  I  know  them,  but  of  course  subject  to  revision  in  the  light  of  facts 
which  I  may  not  have  taken  into  consideration.  In  part,  too,  they 
represent  what  I  may  call  "articles  of  faith,"  which  follow  as  corol- 
laries from  my  personal  convictions  regarding  the  function  of  education 
in  a  democracy,  and  the  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  effective  dis- 
charge of  this  function.  I  may  be  permitted  then  to  state  these  hypo- 
theses in  the  form  of  a  series  of  beliefs  or  convictions: 

1.  I  believe  that  the  prime  function  of  education  is  to  conserve 
and  extend  upon  as  nearly  a  universal  scale  as  possible  what  is  best 
thought  of  as  the  spiritual  heriti^  of  mankind — ^the  skills,  the  tradi- 
tions, the  ideas,  the  ideals,  and  the  standards  of  conduct  that  have 
been  wrought  out  of  the  experience  of  the  race.  I  believe  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  children  of  all  of  the  people  can,  under  the  proper 
guidance,  build  into  their  own  experience  the  most  precious  elements 
of  this  heriti^.  I  consequently  conclude  that  the  two  outstanding 
functions  of  the  professional  education  of  teachers  are:  first,  to 
insure  that  the  prospective  teacher  himself  has  come  into  this  heritage, 
that  he  knows  what  it  means,  and  that  he  appreciates  keenly  what 
it  has  cost  in  terms  of  human  effort,  suffering,  and  sacrifice;  and, 
secondly,  that  he  be  sensitized  to  the  difficulties  that  the  learner 
encounters  in  its  mastery,  and  given  an  initial  skill  in  the  fine  art 
of  adapting  its  various  elements  to  the  widely  varying  capacities 
which  every  group  of  pupils  or  students  is  likely  to  represent. 

2.  I  believe  that,  while  teaching  resembles  in  many  important 
ways  the  artisan  trades,  and  in  other  wa3rs  the  applied  sciences. 


^  A  paper  read  before  the  City  Training  School  Section,  N.  E.  A.,  Chicago, 
February  27,  1922. 
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its  important  resemblances  are  not  with  the  skilled  trades  like  plumbing, 
carpentry,  and  bricklaying,  or  with  such  applied  sciences  as  medicine, 
engineering,  and  agriculture,  but  with  the  fine  arts.  In  emphasizing 
this  analogy  I  recognize  that  any  work  finely  done,  any  work  into 
which  the  worker  reads  his  own  hopes  and  dreams  and  ideals,  may  be 
artistic  work  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term.  But  I  also  recogpiize 
that  certain  types  of  work  not  only  present  possibilities  for  fine 
workmanship  but  make  demands  for  fine  workmanship  that  other 
occupations  do  not  present  or  make  in  the  same  degree.  I  believe 
that  teaching  is  one  of  these  occupations,  and  I  base  this  belief  on  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  personal  and  human  element  in  teaching  that  has 
always  been  recognized  as  the  most  fundamental.  Without  vision 
the  nation  will  perish — ^but  without  sympathy,  insight,  and  infinite 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  a  nation  the  children  of  the 
people  will  not  be  able  collectively  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  vision 
and  let  it  lead  them  onward. 

Consistently  with  these  provisional  principles  and  convictions, 
I  believe  that  the  professional  education  of  teachers  for  the  people's 
schools  should  aim  to  select  as  far  as  possible  those  recruits  whose 
personal  qualifications  for  their  important  work  are  the  most  promis- 
ing. Here  the  urban  professional  schools  for  teachers  have  a  great 
advanti^. 

These  prospective  teachers  should  live  in  an  atmosphere  sur- 
charged with  the  professional  ideals  until  devotion  to  their  work  has 
become  ingrained  as  second  nature.  Here  the  urban  professional 
schools  for  teachers  meet  a  serious  handicap  in  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  have  their  students  under  their  control  through  the  whole  day  or 
the  whole  week.  They  must,  then,  attempt  to  compensate  for  this 
condition  in  other  wsys. 

From  the  instructional  standpoint,  the  prime  task  of  the  professional 
school  is  to  equip  the  student  with  what  we  have  called  in  the  past 
a  knowledge  of  his  subjects.  But  this  should  be  a  quite  different 
type  of  instruction  and  study  than  institutions  of  general  education 
represent.  It  should  in  all  of  its  phases  be  shot  through  and  through 
with  the  professional  purpose.  This  means  that  in  connection  with 
practically  every  topic  studied,  its  history,  its  significance  to  human 
progress,  and  the  problem  of  adapting  it  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
learning  mind  and  of  different  types  of  learning  minds  should  be 
considered.  Far  from  being  narrow  and  circumscribed,  the  treatment 
should  be  far  broader  and  far  more  comprehensive  than  that  which 
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instruction  for  so-called  general  purposes  involves.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  the  materials  of  elemental  or  fundamental  education  may 
be  made  as  liberalizing  in  their  influence  as  the  so-called  higher  or 
liberal  studies.  The  latter,  in  themselves,  will  not  be  neglected,  but 
they  will  be  selected  and  taught  with  especial  reference  to  the  lig^t 
that  they  throw  either  upon  the  more  elemental  materials,  or  upon  the 
broader  problems  that  the  teacher  must  participate  in  solving  as 
a  member  of  a  profession  charged  with  the  framing  of  constructive 
policies  in  its  own  field. 

Along  with  this  broad  and  comprehensive  study  of  subject-matter 
should  go,  I  believe,  a  series  of  very  carefully  graded  and  supervised 
contacts  with  the  work  of  the  lower  schools.  This  phase  of  the  work 
should  be  more  than  mere  observation;  from  the  outset  it  should 
involve  actual  responsibilities  for  some  type  of  actual  service  with 
children  and  under  the  direction  of  master  teachers  of  children.  It 
should  culminate  in  a  period  of  responsible  teaching  under  fairly 
normal  classroom  conditions.  The  urban  teachers'  colleges  have 
a  very  distinct  advantage  over  other  professional  schools  in  the 
facilities  that  they  can  command  for  this  close  and  constant  correlation 
of  theory  and  practice. 

As  to  "theory  of  education"  itself,  I  am  personally  of  the  opinion 
that,  while  it  should  not  be  minimized  in  importance  it  should  be 
so  organized  in  the  beginning  as  to  explain  and  rationalize  successful 
practice  rather  than  to  lay  down  a  set  of  dicta  or  dogmas  from  which, 
it  is  assumed,  efifective  precepts  of  practice  can  be  derived  a  priori. 
I  should  try  to  furnish  the  student  at  the  outset  with  a  bird's  eye  view 
of  the  field  of  education,  dealing  chiefly  with  facts,  but  also  presenting 
as  concretely  as  possible  the  outstanding  variations  of  opinion  regard- 
ing disputed  questions  of  theory.  My  aim  would  be  to  lead  the 
student  gradually  to  accumulate  his  facts  and  questions,  dispose 
of  them  specifically  and  provisionally  as  he  goes  on,  and  come  finally 
toward  the  close  of  his  pre-service  education  to  a  fundamental  and 
thoroughgoing  study  of  educational  principles.  I  believe  that  if 
we  proceed  in  the  opposite  way,  starting  with  recondite  theory  and 
finally  reaching  practice,  we  are  almost  certain  to  indoctrinate  the 
student  with  regard  to  complicated  problems  about  which  no  one  can 
afford  to  be  "cocksure,"  and  what  is  far  worse  give  him  at  the  outset 
the  conviction  that  there  is  just  one  way  of  practicing  his  art  and 
thus  permanently  seal  his  mind  against  other  wa3rs  which  may  be 
as  good  or  better. 
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With  regard  to  the  scientific  study  of  his  problems  I  should  certainly 
utilize  every  tested  principle  that  the  science  of  education  has  develop- 
ed. This  would  be  done  all  along  the  line,  and  with  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  educational  science,  these  tested  principles  will  come  to  form 
an  important  point  of  his  curriculum.  I  should  still  aim,  however, 
to  keep  the  science  of  education  the  handmaiden  of  the  art  of  teaching. 
I  should  especially  safeguard  the  best  interests  of  the  cause  of  education 
by  training  every  teacher  to  distinguish  clearly  between  fact  and  hypo- 
thesis, a  distinction  alwa3rs  important  in  scientific  inquiry,  but  espe- 
cially fundamental  in  the  field  of  educational  science.  The  method 
that  educational  science  has  developed  and  used  is  predominantly 
the  statistical  method,  which  is  peculiarly  likely  to  result  in  artifacts 
as  well  as  in  actual  facts. 

It  is  dear  that  a  program  of  this  sort  can  not  be  made  maximally 
effective  unless  the  time  devoted  to  pre-service  education  is  extended. 
The  urban  professional  schools  are  in  a  position  to  initiate  this  exten- 
sion. Steps  have  already  been  taken  in  many  cities  to  provide  through 
extramural  or  in-service  courses  for  the  further  education  of  teachers. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  movements  in  the  whole  field  of 
education,  for  it  expresses,  I  am  sure,  a  quite  new  standard  of  pro- 
fessional service — ^the  ideal,  namely,  that  the  teacher  must  always 
be  a  learner.  It  would,  however,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  very  serious 
mistake  to  think  of  in-service  education  as  a  substitute  for  extended 
pre-service  education.  It  should  rather  be  looked  upon  as  a  comple- 
ment to  preH9ervice  education.  It  will  accomplish  its  best  results 
when  it  works  upon  the  most  thorough  basis  that  pre-service  education 
can  provide.  In-service  education,  indeed,  should  be  regarded  as 
a  continuous  process,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  keep  the  teacher  growing 
in  his  work  as  long  as  he  remains  a  teacher.  To  think  of  it  merely 
as  a  means  of  making  up  the  deficiencies  of  pre-service  education 
is,  to  my  mind,  to  blind  one's  self  to  its  real  significance  and  its  richest 
promise. 
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THE  LEGAL  STATUS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENT^ 

J,  CAYCE  MORRISON 

State  Education  Department,  Albany,  New  York 

Has  the  superintendent  of  schools  any  legal  status?  This  is  a 
question  of  vital  importance  both  to  the  professionally  trained  superin- 
tendent and  to  the  lay  public. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  total  municipal  expenditure  in 
American  cities  and  villages  goes  to  the  public  schools.  In  progressive 
cities  the  proportion  is  much  higher  often  exceeding  40  or  50  per  cent. 
On  whose  initiative  is  this  considerable  expenditure  made?  Whose 
thinking  decides  what  shall  be  done  with  one-third  or  more  of  the 
city's  budget?  Who  is  morally  responsible  for  seeing  that  every  dollar 
brings  the  greatest  possible  return  to  the  conmiunity  for  which  it  is 
invested?  The  American  public  is  interested  financially  in  the  answer 
to  these  questions  and  has  a  greater  interest  in  the  return  from  the 
investment. 

What  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools? 
Does  he  have  the  same  responsibility  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  that  he  has 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  opinion?  Does  public  opinion  hold  the 
superintendent  responsible  for  the  performance  of  fimctions  for  which 
other  parties  are  legally  responsible? 

There  are  indications  today  that  the  American  public  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  legal  machinery  devised  for  the  administration  of  city 
schools.  For  evidence  we  need  but  look  to  the  conflict  over  financial 
matters  between  boards  of  education  and  city  councils  or  to  the 
uncertain  tenure  of  city  school  superintendents. 

Nearly  every  legislative  session  in  every  state  is  called  upon  to 
consider  new  laws  for  the  local  administration  of  schools.  Every  such 
law  directly  or  indirectly  affects  the  legal  status  of  the  school  superin- 
tendent.   What  political  concepts  underlie  such  legislation? 

An  examination  of  the  law  and  of  the  current  opinion  of  our  day 
shows  two  distinct  theories  of  the  legal  status  of  the  school  superin- 
tendent.   One  theory  holds  the  superintendent  legally  as_an  employee 

^Address  delivered  at  Schoolmen's  Week,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  July  11,  1922. 

For  more  detailed  discussion  of  subject  see,  Morrison: "  The  Legal  Status  of  the 
City  School  Superintendent, "  Warwick  &  York,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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of  the  board  of  education  with  only  such  powers  and  duties  as  are 
generally  or  specifically  delegated  to  him  bv  ^hf  hnnMJ  This  theory 
is  written  into  most  of  the  school  law  and  is  current  in  a  considerable 
body  of  public  opinion.  It  fits  easily  into  the  political  conception  of 
the  full  control  of  educational  affairs  by  the  local  community;  and  it 
finds  staunch  support  amongst  those  who  advocate  a  semipolitical 
business  itHmini«f.rRti9n  ^f  ff<^)iQola.  In  late  years  the  theory  has 
been  somewhat  revised.  "It  looks  upon  the  school  district  as  a 
corporation,  the  public  as  stock  holders,  the  board  of  education  as 
board  of  directors  and  the  superintendent  as  chief  executive  or  general 
manager."  In  this  form  the  theory  has  contributed  much  to  school 
administration. 

The  second  theory  looks  upon  the  superintendent  as  a  state 
official  assigned  to  the  adTniniatrftf^jAn  nf  anhf^^^a  within  a  specified 
subdivision  of  the  state.  His  duties  are  usually  specified  by  law  or 
by  rules  prepared  by  a  centralized  state  educational  authority.  His 
appointment  and  tenmre  are  usually  controlled  by  the  same  centralized 
body.  Notable  illustrations  of  the  appUcation  of  this  theory  are: 
The  district  superintendent  of  New  York  State,  the  city  superinten- 
dent of  Virginia  and  the  supervisory  school  agent  of  Connecticut. 

Both  theories,  evidently,  had  their  origin  in  the  European  back- 
grounds of  omr  political  structure.  The  first  came  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  New  England  town  meeting;  the  other  had  its  beginning 
in  such  political  educational  structures  as  that  created  by  the  Napo- 
leonic code.  Connecticut  gives  a  fair  illustration  of  the  influence  of 
the  two  ideals  on  the  development  of  school  legislation. 

In  1660  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  enacted  a 
"Body  of  Laws."  Among  the  provisions  for  education  was  the 
following :  "  For  as  much  as  the  good  education  of  children  is  of  singular 
behoof  and  benefit  to  any  commonwealth  and  whereas  many  parents 
and  masters  are  too  indulgent  and  negligent  of  their  duty  in  that  kind : 
It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  court  and  the  authority  thereof  that  the 
selectmen  of  every  town  in  the  several  precincts  and  quarters  where 
they  dwell  shall  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors, 
to  see:  First,  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any 
of  their  families,  as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach,  by  themselves  or  others, 
their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as  may  enable  them 
perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue  and  knowledge  of  the  capital  laws." 

In  the  first  attempt  at  educational  legislation  in  Connecticut  the 
law  making  body  assumed  its  authority  over  the  education  of  the 
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children  and  apprentices  of  the  commonwealth.  It  also  assumed 
authority  for  placing  responsibility  for  teaching  on  the  parents  and 
masters  and  responsibility  for  supervision  on  the  town  selectmen  in 
the  several  precencts  and  querters. 

Evidently  the  selectmen  did  not  secure  the  desired  results  for  in 
1690  the  same  court  passed  another  law  which  relieved  the  selectmen 
from  their  responsibility  for  supervision  of  education  and  placed  it  on 
the  grand  jurymen  of  the  several  towns.  The  law  specified  the  number 
of  visits  per  year  the  grand  jurymen  should  make  and  the  penalties 
that  shoidd  be  inflicted  for  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents  and  masters. 

About  the  same  year  the  same  court  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  two  good  free  schools;  one  in  New  Haven  and  the  other  in  Hartford 
for  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  Latin  and  English 
languages.  It  provided  that  the -masters  of  these  two  schools  should 
be  chosen  by  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  the  said  counties,  and 
should  be  inspected  and  displaced  by  them  if  they  saw  cause  .  .  . 
In  these  two  acts  we  see  evidence  of  a  people  through  their  legally 
constituted  representatives,  providing  for  a  general  educational  system 
for  the  state  and  laying  at  the  same  time  a  foundation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  local  city  school  system. 

The  records  of  the  town  of  Hartford  show  that  about  1765  a 
committee  of  three  men  was  appointed  to  hire  a  school  master,  to 
take  into  their  care  all  interests,  mone3rs,  and  securities  belonging  to 
the  school,  and  to  manage,  regulate  and  order  the  same.  This  com- 
mittee was  also  authorized  by  the  vote  of  the  town  to  give  certain 
instructions  to  the  masters,  and  to  take  due  care  of  the  morals,  as  well 
as  of  the  learning  of  the  scholars  ...  A  year  later  this  committee 
was  increased  to  six  and  instructed  to  prepare  a  plan  or  method  for 
improving  the  school  and  to  submit  this  plan  to  the  next  meeting  of 
the  town«  They  made  six  recommendations.  Fornr  dealt  with  the 
business  or  financial  interests  of  the  districts;  the  fifth  concerned  the 
appointment  of  masters  or  teachers  and  the  sixth  the  instruction  and 
supervision  of  the  schools. 

In  1789  the  committee  was  reorganized  by  adding  the  pastors  of  the 
several  chmrches  in  Hartford.  Here  we  have  a  beginning  of  the  com- 
mittee system  of  school  board  organization.  Three  committees 
were  formed.  One  to  take  care  of  the  financial  afiFairs  of  the  district, 
a  second  to  digest  a  S3rstem  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  school  and 
a  third  to  examine  candidates  for  admission  and  to  examine  the  school 
monthly. 
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A  few  years  later,  about  1795,  the  schools  were  given  over  to  the 
ecclesiastical  giroups  known  as  School  Societies.  Each  society  ap- 
pointed a  board  of  school  visitors  who  were  to  have  full  charge  of 
administration  and  supervision  of  the  school.  Through  this  act  the 
state  experimented  with  an  entirely  different  group  of  officers  to  secure 
local  administration  of  schools.  According  to  Mr.  Barnard  the  work 
went  well  for  some  years  but  times  changed.  By  1835  there  was 
general  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  state.  Later  Mr.  Barnard  wrote 
that  the  "results  of  the  whole  system  were  ascertained  to  be,  that  the 
mode  of  discharging  the  duties  of  inspection  and  superintendence, 
which  is  the  very  life  of  a  school  system,  and  determines  in  a  great 
measure  the  character  of  the  schools,  was  inefficient,  irregular,  and 
formal  at  best." 

In  1839  an  attempt  was  made  to  remedy  the  difficulties  by  more 
distinctly  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  school  visitors. 

In  this  legislation  one  of  the  most  striking  changes  was  the  provision 
that  allowed  the  board  of  school  visitors  to  appoint  a  committee  of  one 
or  two  persons,  to  exercise  all  the  powers  and  perform  all  the  duties 
of  the  board,  under  their  advice  and  direction.  There  was  an  addi- 
tional clause  which  provided  that  such  person  or  persons  should 
receive  SI  .00  per  day  for  the  time  actually  employed. 

The  act  of  1855  provided  for  a  board  of  education  to  consist  of  3,  6 
or  9  persons  and  gave  this  board  full  power  to  appoint  an  acting  school 
visitor  in  said  district.  Thus,  after  nearly  20  years  the  committee 
of  one  or  two  members  was  legally  crjrstalized  into  one  official  who 
had  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  former  Board  of  Visitors.  • 

The  acting  school  visitor  remained  a  central  figure  in  Connecticut 
school  legislation  for  the  next  50  years.  Not  until  1875  was  the  word 
"superintendent"  finally  written  into  the  Connecticut  school  law  to 
remain  there  and  boards  of  education  legally  permitted  to  elect  one 
not  of  their  own  number  as  superintendent  or  acting  school  visitor. 
Even  as  late  as  1904  school  boards  had  the  privilege  of  making  their 
secretary  the  acting  school  visitor.  In  1903  the  office  of  "superinten- 
dent" of  schools  was  recognized  in  the  Connecticut  law  as  something 
not  synonymous  with  the  term  "acting  school  visitor."  The  per- 
sistence of  the  old  concept  held  over,  however,  in  that  the  superin- 
tendent's duties  "shall  always  include  the  duties  of  acting  visitor 
as  now  prescribed  by  law." 

In  developing  the  supervisory  school  agent  since  1900  Connecticut 
has  made  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  theory  that  the  super- 
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intendent  is  an  officer  of  the^tate  responsible  for  administration 
within  certain  limited  subdivisions  of  the  state.  Here,  as  in  many- 
other  states  of  the  Union,  the  people,  through  their  legally  elected 
representatives  are  entrusting  their  centralized  educational  authority 
with  large  responsibility  for  the  local  administration  of  schools. 
In  these  brief  allusions  to  the  historical  development  of  the  super- 
intendent's office  in  Connecticut  two  points  are  outstanding.  First, 
underlying  all  of  the  legislation  within  this  commonwealth  education 
has  been  considered  a  responsibility  of  the  state.  Second,  the  people 
who  constitute  the  state  have  tried  one  group  of  officials  after  another 
and  one  type  of  organization  after  another  in  an  effort  to  find  the 
organization  and  officials  who  could  best  administer  education  in  the 
several  locaUties  of  the  state.  Another  feature  scarcely  less  evident 
is  that  old  concepts  once  written  into  the  law  hold  over  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  No  better  illustration  can  be  found  than  the  influence 
of  the  concept  of  the  acting  school  visitor  in  Connecticut  legislation  from 
1795  to  1922. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  school  legislation  in  Connecticut 
has  its  parallel  in  almost  every  state  of  the  Union.  In  most  of  the 
states  we  find  principles  of  modem  day  government  operating  as 
best  they  can  through  an  administrative  organization  that  has  long 
outlived  its  usefulness. 

With  very  few  exceptions  schools  in  cities  and  villages  throughout 
the  United  States  are  administered  by  a  board  o(  education  and  a 
superintendent  elected  or  appointed  by  the  board.  The  superinten- 
dent is  responsible  to  the  board  for  all  instructional  affairs  and  is  nomi- 
nally but  not  actually  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
material  affairs  of  the  school  plant. 

The  laws  of  the  48  states  show  five  types  of  relationship  between  the 
superintendent  and  his  board  of  education.  In  one  relationship 
the  superintendent  has  no  power  or  responsibility  whatsoever  within 
the  law  except  as  it  is  delegated  to  him  by  the  board.  A  second 
relationship  explicitly  provides  that  the  superintendent  shall  be 
responsible  for  advising  the  board  of  education.  Tius  in  the  law  may 
take  either  of  two  forms.  The  law  may  give  him  a  seat  in  the  board 
with  a  right  to  speak  on  all  questions  and  responsibility  for  advising 
the  board  on  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  schools;  or  the  law  may 
specify  certain  fimctions  concerning  which  the  superintendent  shall 
advise  the  board.  A  third  relationship  that  is  finding  expression  in 
much  recent  legislation  places  responsibility  for  taking  the  initiative 
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in  certain  administrative  duties  solely  within  the  superintendent's 
office.  In  such  cases  it  seems  to  be  the  intent  of  the  law  makers  to 
make  it  legally  impossible  for  the  board  to  take  action  on  such  matters 
until  the  superintendent  has  taken  the  initiatory  step.  A  striking 
illustration  is  in  the  appointment  of  teachers  The  law  intends 
that  no  teacher  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  who  has  not  first  been 
recommended  to  the  board  for  appointment  by  the  superintendent. 
A  fourth  relationship  places  the  power  or  responsibility  directly  in  the 
office  of  superintendent  and  gives  the  board  of  education  no  voice  what- 
soever in  the  matter.  Such  legislation  sometimes  provides  a  penalty 
for  non-observance  of  duty.  One  of  the  earliest  examples  was  in  the 
SO's  when  the  legislature  of  Ohio  provided  a  penalty  for  superinten- 
dents of  schools  who  failed  to  promote  the  teaching  of  prohibition. 
Another  striking  illustration  of  how  law  makers  of  the  future  may  look 
upon  school  superintendents  was  contained  in  the  recent  legislation 
of  Nebraska  during  the  World  War  period  which  provided  that  "The 
city  superintendent  of  the  city  where  any  private,  denominational 
or  parochial  school  is  located,  shall  inspect  such  school  and  report 
to  the  proper  officers  any  evidence  of  the  use  of  any  textbooks  or 
of  any  activities,  instruction  or  propaganda  therein  subversive  of 
American  institutions  and  republican  form  of  government  or  good 
citizenship  or  of  failure  to  observe  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act." 
A  more  common  illustration  of  this  relationship  is  a  provision  in  many 
of  the  state  laws  that  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  some  officer 
designated  by  him  shall  be  responsible  for  granting  working  certifi- 
cates. There  is  a  relationship  found  in  the  statutes  of  the  states  of  the 
central  and  southwest  and  to  some  extent  here  in  New  England  which 
gives  the  superintendent  a  veto  power  over  the  local  board.  This 
relationship  seems  to  be  a  direct  lin^  off-spring  of  the  influence  of 
the  Napoleonic  code. 

Study  of  recent  legislation  shows  a  growing  recognition  among 
legislators  of  the  legal  responsibility  of  school  superintendents. 
Authority  to  excuse  children  from  the  requirements  of  the  compulsory 
attendance  law,  to  grant  working  papers,  and  to  decide  when  home 
instruction  is  satisfactory,  are,  in  the  majority  of  states,  vested  either 
altogether  in  the  superintendent  or  in  the  superintendent  subject  to  the 
board's  approval.  The  1919  code  of  Delaware  made  the  superinten- 
dent responsible  for  preparing  the  school  budget,  such  budget  to  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education.  The  laws  in  many 
states  require  that  the  superintendent  advise  the  board  of  education  as 
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to  repairs,  rent,  insurance  purchase,  sales,  plans  for  new  construction 
and  in  the  supervision  of  construction.  The  Delaware  code  held  the 
superintendent  responsible  for  taking  the  initiative  in  the  preparation 
of  buttding  plans  and  in  the  securing  ofj^w  anhr^l  py^pftHiiAa-  Such 
initiative  was  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education  and 
of  the  oentraUzed  state  authority. 

In  the  state  of  Washington  the  city  superintendent  is  required  by 
law  to  prepare  and  issue  ''a  course  of  study  for  his  schools,  whidi 
course  of  study  must  before  going  into  efiFect,  be  approved  by  the 
state  superintendent  of  pubUc  instruction."  The  intent  of  the  law 
is  that  the  superintendent  shall  work  under  the  general  control  of  the 
board  of  education  but  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  central  state 
authority. 

Recent  legislation  also  shows  that  appointment  of  school  employees 
concerned  largely  with  the  material  afiFairs  of  the  school  is  being  placed 
under  the  direction  of  a  professional  executive.  The  Delaware  code 
was  the  most  advanced  in  this  matter  and  required  that  "a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  shall  nominate  in  writing  to  the  board  of  education, 
janitors,  and  all  regular  employees  of  the  board,  shall  assign  to  them 
their  positions,  transfer  them  as  the  needs  of  the  school  require, 
suspend  them  for  cause,  and  recommend  them  for  promotion  or 
dismissal." 

One  of  the  earliest  duties  of  the  school  superintendent  was  the 
preparation  of  reports  both  to  the  board  and  the  central  state 
authority.  This  becomes  a  very  important  duty  in  view  of  the  increas- 
ing use  of  school  reports  as  a  means  of  publicity. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  we  have  of  an  outworn  legal  machinery 
is  in  provisions  for  supervision.  In  many  of  the  states  where  school 
laws  written  some  years  ago  still  prevail  responsibility  for  supervision 
of  the  schools  and  even  of  instruction  is  vested  specifically  with  the 
board  of  education.  The  Mississippi  law  requires  that  the  school 
trustees  visit  every  school  in  their  district  at  least  once  in  each  mo^th, 
and  examine  carefully  into  its  management,  condition  and  wants. 
Wyoming  is  less  exacting  in  that  the  monthly  visitation  shall  be  done 
by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  board  from  their  own  number.  It 
further  provides  that  the  board  may  appoint  such  persons  as  they  may 
desire  to  visit  schools  with  them  at  least  twice  a  year  and  observe  the 
discipline,  mode  of  teaching,  progress  of  pupils,  and  see  that  the 
teachers  keep  a  correct  register  of  the  pupils.  Montana  is  less 
exacting  and  requires  trustees  to  visit  each  school  once  each  term. 
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Another  striking  illustration  of  a  law  that  was  written  before  the 
existence  of  the  professionally  trained  superintendent  is  seen  in  the 
Iowa  code.  The  law  provides  that  the  board  of  education  may  to 
the  end  that  they  may  be  fully  advised  consult  with  the  city  superinten- 
dent or  other  competent  person,  with  reference  to  the  selection  of 
textbooks.  On  the  other  hand  Pennsylvania  recognises  the  value  of 
the  professionally  trained  expert  when  it  provides  that  the  superinten- 
dent shall  after  consultation  with  his  teachers  report  in  which  subjects 
new  textbooks  are  needed,  and  that  his  recommendation  shall  then 
be  adopted  by  the  board  unless  overuled  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 

In  almost  every  state  that  allows  local  executives  to  examine  and 
certificate  teachers,  responsibility  is  vested  in  the  superintendent's 
office  or  in  a  committee  of  which  he  is  a  member.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  however,  to  c<»isider  examination  and  certification  of 
teachers  strictly  a  function  of  the  state.  Kansas  has  already  passed  a 
law  providing  that  after  a  certain  date  local  certificates  will  be  valid 
only  in  elementary  schools. 

On  the  question  of  transfer  of  teachers  the  law  is  usually  nlent. 
However,  in  the  law  of  Virginia,  ''The  division  superintendent  in 
cities  shall  have  exclumve  authority  to  assign  to  their  respective 
positions  all  teachers  and  principals  employed  by  the  school  board 
and  to  re-assign  them  at  his  discretion;  provided,  that  no  change  shall 
afiFect  the  salary  of  any  teacher."  Oregon  perhaps  best  illustrates 
the  most  advanced  legislation  concerning  the  superintendent's 
responsibility  in  the  dismissal  of  teachers.  Charges  made  against  any 
teacher  on  the  permanent  list  must  be  submitted  to  the  superintendent 
in  writing.  He  may  make  formal  written  charges  to  the  board  either 
upon  his  own  account  or  written  complaints  filed  by  others.  Only, 
after  such  complaints  have  been  filed  with  him  for  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  does  the  law  provide  that  they  can  be  given  over  directly  to 
the  board. 

Only  4  of  the  48  states  provide  for  a  business  manager  who  shall 
be  largely  independent  of  the  superintendent  and  in  these  4  states 
appointment  of  such  business  manager  is  permissible,  not  required. 

The  legal  status  of  the  superintendent  today  is  perhaps  best 
expressed  by  the  laws  of  Iowa  and  Idaho.  The  first  says,  ''The  board 
of  directors  shall  have  the  right  to  employ  a  superintendent  of  schools 
.  .  .  who  shall  .  .  .  have  such  powers  and  duties  as  they  may 
prescribe,  with  such  duties  and  powers  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter 
be  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  state."    "The  (Idaho)  board  is 
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empowered  to  employ  a  Buperintendent  of  schools,  who  shall  be  the 
executive  officer  of  the  board,  with  such  powers  and  duties  as  are  now 
or  may  hereafter  be  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  state.''  These  two 
legjudative  enactments  express  a  definite  recognition  of  the  school 
superintendent  as  an  officer  of  the  state  responsible  directly  to  the 
state  for  the  performance  of  such  duties  as  are  prescribed.  They 
give  expression  to  a  political  concept  that  in  no  way  recognizes  the 
school  superintendent  as  merely  an  employee  of  a  board  of  education. 
The  enactment  of  such  a  political  concept  into  law  requires  that  we 
take  thought  concerning  what  duties  may  hereafter  be  prescribed. 

The  foregoing  brief  review  of  recent  school  legislation  shows  three 
outHstanding  features.  First,  a  superintendent  of  schools  shall  have 
such  duties  as  are  or  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  Second,  the  superin- 
tendent is  rapidly  being  legally  recognized  as  the  chief  advisor  of  the 
board  of  education.  Third,  in  addition  to  certain  powers  and  duties 
to  be  exercised  independently  of  the  local  board,  the  superintendent 
is  being  vested  with  the  responsibility  for  taking  official  initiatory 
action  in  the  execution  of  a  grftat  mimy  fl.HTniniHt.rft.tiv^  fiutiftw.     If  the 

laws  are  to  prescribe  certain  duties  for  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
who  shall  determine  what  specific  duties  are  to  be  prescribed?  True, 
the  legislative  body  will  make  final  decision  but  someone  will  create 
and  mold  the  public  opinion  that  will  influence  law  makers  in  their 
enactments. 

Some  months  ago  I  had  opportimity  to  ask  100  of  the  leading  school 
superintendents,  representing  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  what, 
in  their  opinion,  should  be  the  l^al  responsibility  of  the  city  school 
superintendent.  I  likewise  asked  the  same  question  of  100  prominent 
members  of  city  boards  of  education  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  two  groups  were  in  fairly  close  agreement  as  to  the  initia- 
tory responsibility  that  should  be  vested  in  the  superintendent's 
office  for  the  administration  of  all  instructional  functions. 

More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  board  members  and  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  superintendents  agreed  that  the  superintendent 
should  be  legally  responsible  for  taking  the  initial  step  in:  The  appoint- 
ment of  assistant  superintendents,  supervisors,  teachers  and  clerks, 
attendance  officers,  health,  recreational  and  social  workers  and  in  the 
transfer  and  diBmissal  of  these  same  groups;  the  enforcement  of  com- 
pulsory attendance  laws;  the  determination  of  subjects  and  content 
of  subjects  in  the  curriculum;  making  rules  and  regulations  governing 
routine  matters  and  new  policies;  the  selection  of  textbooks  instructional 
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and  other  supplies;  and  in  the  supervision  of  medical  instruction, 
classroom  instruction,  civic  center  activities  and  continuation  schools* 
There  was  marked  disagreement  of  opinion  or  a  great  deal  of  uncer- 
tainty and  hesitation  in  the  judgment  of  both  groups  as  to  who  should 
have  initial  responsibility  for:  The  appointment  of  busineaajnanager, 
secretary  to  the  board  and  janitors;  the  purchase  and  sale  of  buildings 
and  grounds,  preparation  of  hnilfjing  plapa^  supervision  of  construction, 
rent  and  making  of  repairs.  In  preparation  of  the  budget  80  pencent 
of  the  superintendents  thought  that  the  superintendent  should  take 
the  first  initial  step.  About  40jper^xent  of  the  board  members  agreed 
with  them. 

Without  question,  the  greatest  forward  step  in  legislation  for  the 
local  administration  of  schools  lies  in  making  the  superintendent  legally 
responsible  for  taking  the  initial  step  in  all  administrative  acts.  It 
naturally  follows  that  the  superintendent's  proposals  should  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  board  before  they  are  put  into  execution.  Respon-^ 
sibility  for  the  execution  of  the  act  will  be  a  much  more  diflBcult  point  to 
establish.     Three  or  four  examples  illustrate  the  problem  involved. 

In  1796,  when  professionally  trained  superintendents  were  not  yet 
dreamed  of,  it  was  perfectly  appropriate  for  the  legislature  to  hold 
the  board  of  school  visitors  responsible  for  visiting  the  schools  at  stated 
intervals.  Today,  it  is  not  logical  for  a  state  to  hold  the  board  of 
education  responsible  for  the  actual  supervision  of  schools.  The 
Connecticut  law  holds  the  superintendent  responsible  for  nominating 
teachers,  and  the  board  responsible  for  approving  his  nominations. 
In  the  old  days  the  correspondence  and  interviews  were  between 
teacher  and  board.  Today,  the  actual  execution  of  the  act,  ue. 
the  interviews  and  correspondence,  are  between  superintendent  and 
teacher.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  making  of  the  budget, 
to  the  supervision  of  construction  of  new  school  buildings  and  to 
practically  every  other  administrative  act. 

It  is  a  safe  prediction  that  the  school  superintendent  will  more 
and  more  be  recognized  as  actually  the  executive  head  of  the  local 
school  system.  He  wiU  be  held  responsible  for  taking  the  initiative 
in  all  administrative  fimctions,  and  when  his  proposals  have  been 
approved  by  the  board,  for  putting  them  into  effect,  for  executing 
them.  How  then,  shall  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  be  coordinated  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  board  of  education  so  that  chances  for  friction  may  be  eliminated 
and  the  public  may  receive  a  maximum  efficiency  of  service? 
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The  legal  relationships  of  the  board  and  superintendent  will  depend 
on  the  legislative  solution  of  many  relationships.  Among  the  more 
important  are:  The  type  of  the  centralized  state  authority,  the 
relationship  of  local  school  officials  to  other  municipal,  country  or 
town  authorities;  the  responsibility  of  school  officials  to  the  public 
they  serve;  and  last  but  not  least,  the  legal  relationships  of  the  board 
and  superintendent  to  those  who  work  with  them. 

Every  state  needs  a  revision  of  its  school  law  that  will  make  it 
possible  for  public  school  officials  to  give  their  best  service.  But 
most  of  all  there  is  need  for  public  thought  to  be  lead  from  the  old 
thought  channels  into  a  newer  vision  of  what  needs  to  be  and  can  be 
done  for  the  public  schools. 

In  America  the  state  is  responsible  for  the  education  of  its  people. 
The  laws  of  the  state  determine  in  a  large  measure  the  responsibility 
for  school  administration  in  local  conmiunities.  Elimination  of  dual 
authority  and  a  more  careful  definition  of  the  powers  of  all  officials 
concerned  with  the  local  schools  will  do  much  to  lessen  friction  that 
now  exists  and  to  increase  efficiency  of  the  public  school  service. 
Much  of  the  school  legislation  that  we  have  at  present  grew  out  of 
conditions  that  existed  when  legislators  were  designing  measures 
to  promote  education  in  the  one-room  log  school  building  and  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  ward  poUtics.  We  face  a  day  when  the  schools 
can  in  no  sense  be  a  source  of  patronage  to  local  politics  and  when 
consolidation  and  larger  supervisory  units  ai^  taking  the  place  of  the 
one-room  school.  The  public  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  a  school 
superintendent  who  is  merely  the  chief  employee  of  a  board  of  educa- 
tion. ^It  wants  a  man  or  woman  fitted  by  education  and  experience 
to  take  active  leadership  in  all  of  the  ev^r  increasing  activities  and 
responsibility  of  local  school  administration.  Superintendents  and 
the  boards  of  education  with  whom  they  are  associated  have  it  in 
their  power  to  formulate  such  a  program  as  will  insure  the  greatest 
efficiency  in  school  administration.  When  such  a  program  ia  for- 
mulated it  should  be  given  the  prestige  and  protection  of  the  law. 
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THE  AGE-GRADE  STATUS  AS  AN  INDEX  OF  SCHOOL 

ACHIEVEMENT 

CHAS.  L.  HARLAN 

Head  of  Department  of  Education  and  Director  Testa  and  Measurementa,  State 
Normal,  Lewiston,   Idaho 

The  early  investigators  of  the  problem  of  retardation  used  age- 
grade  status  as  the  sole  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  degree  of 
retardation  or  acceleration  of  a  pupil  in  his  school  career.  The  work 
of  Thomdike,  Ayres,  Strayer,  Bachman  and  numerous  other  investiga- 
tors has  yielded  sufficient  data  to  prove  that  the  grade  level  attained 
by  a  pupil  of  a  given  age  is  at  least  a  crude  index  of  that  pupil's  success 
in  school.  The  extensive  use  recently  of  various  mental  and  educa- 
tional tests  tends  to  show  that  age-grade  status  can  be  nothing  more 
than  a  crude  measure  of  educational  progress.  Furthermore,  after 
two  decades  of  investigation  of  the  problems  of  retardation  from  the 
age-grade  point  of  view,  the  proportion  of  retarded  pupils  jn  most 
school  systems^  remains  j^factipally  undiminished.  There  has  been 
nothing  in  the  age-grade  measure  of  retardation  suggestive  of  remedial 
treatment.  Such  a  measure  is  too  crude  and  too  general  to  possess 
diagnostic  value. 

Recent  tests  of  mental  ability  and  educational  achievement  tend 
to  show  that  the  older  pupils  of  a  given  grade  are  not  necessarily  the 
most  capable.  Nor  are  they  the  most  proficient  in  their  school  sub- 
jects not-with-standing  they  have  had  more  years  of  schooling  than 
those  of  normal  age  or  than  those  who  are  young  for  their  grades.  A 
pupil's  presence  in  the  classroom  for  one  year  is  no  guarantee  that 
he  has  attained  a  year's  mental  growth  nor  that  he  has  made  a  year's 
progress  in  his  reading  or  arithmetic  achievements. 

The  wide  variation  in  ages  for  any  given  grade  is  also  indicative  of 
the  inadequacy  of  age-grade  placement  as  an  index  of  school  success. 
Table  I  shows  the  age  distribution  by  grades  for  one  city  school  which 
is  typical  of  the  wide  distribution  of  ages. 

Here  the  range  of  ages  is  from  four  years  (6-9)  in  grade  I,  up  to 
seven  years  in  grade  III  (7-13)  and  in  grade  VII  (11-17).  If  a  year  of 
living  or  a  year  of  school  experience  is  the  prime  requisite  for  successful 
schooling  why  does  one  find  so  wide  a  range  as  seven  years  in  the  ages 
of  pupils  of  the  same  grade?  In  Table  I,  there  are  12-year  old  pupils 
in  every  grade,  from  third  to  eighth.  Apparently  age  tells  one  very 
little  as  to  the  grade  in  which  a  pupil  is  to  be  found.     Nor  is  there 
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Tablb  I 


Grades 

Ages 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

6 

10    ^ 

14 

7 

10    ] 

LI 

1 

8 

12 

7 

9 

2 

9 

7 

5 

16 

12 

1 

10 

1 

5 

12 

9 

1 

11 

2 

10 

13 

10 

1 

12 

1 

2 

4 

12 

7 

1 

13 

1 

1 

6 

8 

14 

7 

14 

. . 

1 

4 

3 

11 

16 

. , 

1 

3 

7 

16 

2 

2 

17 

•■ 

2 

2 

Total 

39    S 

» 

31 

40 

34 

36 

32 

30 

any  indication  from  the  figures  in  Table  I,  ad  to  whether  all  or  any  of 
the  pupils  are  doing  satisfactory  work.  Moreover  such  a  table  offers 
no  information  as  to  why  the  7-year-old  is  placed  in  the  same  third 
grade  with  the  13-year  old.  A  tabulation  of  the  ages  and  grades  of  the 
children  of  any  city  or  town  shows  practically  the  same  distribution 
as  that  of  Table  I,  and  indicates  as  little  of  the  true  educational  and 
mental  status  of  the  pupils  as  does  that  of  Table  I. 

Tablb  II 

TmmCmkt 

4  years  older  than  normal 22 

3  years  older  than  normal 114            1024               38 

2  years  older  than  normal 289 

1  year  older  than  normal 599 

Normal 913             913               34 

1  year  younger  than  normal 664 

2  years  younger  than  normal 84             752               28 

3  years  younger  than  normal 4 

Total 2689 

The  ages  usually  assiuned  as  normal  for  a  given  grade  are  six  or 
seven  for  Grade  I,  seven  or  eight  for  Grade  II,  eight  or  nine  for  Grade 
III,  etc.  According  to  this  standard  a  pupil  6  years  old  in  Grade  II  is 
1  year  younger  than  normal  for  his  grade,  a  pupil  10  years  old  in  grade 
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II  is  2  years  older  than  normal  for  his  grade,  and  so  on  with  each  grade. 
Table  II  shows  the  distribution  of  2689  pupils  in  six  Idaho  schools  as 
to  whether  they  are  normal,  old,  or  young  for  their  grades. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  above  distribution  is  that  the 
sum  of  the  number  of  pupils  young  for  their  grades  and  those  old  for 
their  grades  is  almost  twice  as  large  as  the  number  who  are  of  the  proper 
age  for  their  grades.  This  means  that  if  age  were  used  as  the  only  basis 
for  determining  grade  placement  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  would  be 
misplaced  by  as  much  as  from  1  to  4  years.  It  is  apparent  from  this 
table  that  age-grade  status  is  not  an  adequate  index  of  proper  place- 
ment of  pupils. 

It  is  sometimes  assumed,  however,  that  in  a  given  grade  on  account 
of  the  older  pupils'  greater  niunber  of  years  of  schooling  and,  presum- 
ably, greater  maturity,  that  their  school  achievement  will  be  of  a 
higher  quality,  and  conversely,  that  the  younger  pupils  of  that  grade, 

Tabub  III 


Qndm 

RaftdiBt  rate  motm 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Y« 

N« 

0« 

Y 

N 

0 

Y 

K 

0 

Y 

N 

0 

Y 

N 

0 

Y 

N 

0 

0-    9 

1 

i 

10-  19 

4 
6 

... 

1 
4 

1 
0 

1 

8 
0 

... 

1 
1 

ao-  29 

|... 

... 

1 

BO-99 

11 

7 

10 

8 

17 

2 

8 

1 

0 

6 

1 

. . . 

1 

1 

•  ■  • 

2 

4Xh  49 

18 

12 

16 

21 

17 

7 

8 

2 

1 

6 

1 

6 

18 

0 

•  •  • 

6 

00-  69 

7 

19 

26 

16 

14 

16 

26 

9 

17 

16 

8 

10 

12 

4 

6 

9 

eO-  09 

12 

1 

20 

21 

10 

-^ 

26 

16 

17 

21 

22 

12 

22 

88 

5 

21 

21 

70-  79 

1 

16 

12 

8 

19 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80-  89 

0 

16 

19 

14 

24 

16 

28 

88 

26 

21 

27 

61 

17 

21 

41 

90-99 

0 

6 

9 

4 

14 

16 

12 

17 

11 

26 

86 

89 

16 

21 

24 

ieO-109 

0 

8 

1 

2 

9 

9 

16 

16 

9 

10 

28 

29 

10 

26 

22 

110-119 

1 

7 

6 

1 

9 

4 

26 

16 

16 

22 

82 

19 

18 

20 

21 

180-129 

,  , 

0 

8 

10 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

180-189 

0 

0 

•  • . 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

4 

17 

19 

18 

19 

16 

16 

140-.. . 

•• 

2 

2 

... 

20 

16 

9 

22 

11 

12 

81 

89 

88 

60 

47 

21 

80 

67 

89 

118 

126 

94 

126 

146 

184 

188 

189 

129 

148 

214 

260 

186 

176 

181 

Madius: 

Yoniic 

46 

67 

98 

101 

109 

181 

N^raif^l 

64 

48 

66 

82 

76 

88 

86 

108 

92 

106 

Old 

68 

... 

06 

f81 
169 

87 

80 

62 

60 

40 

64 

66 

67 

81 

68 

61 

88 

86 

68 

94 

88 

82 

eent 

68 

61 

86 

86 

76 

117 

103 

97 

118 

109 

109 

188 

188 

112 

148 

140 

116 
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on  account  of  their  immaturity  and  shorter  period  of  schooling  will 
show  a  correspondingly  low  degree  of  school  achievement.  Let  us 
see  whether  this  commonly  accepted  assumption  is  supported  by  the 
data  presented  herewith. 


Fvrcmtll*  CurT«9  of  lBt«llic«oc«  ^oUmta  *•  to  Afo- 
Grado  StAtuo. 
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/■'J 
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y^ 

40 

0 

10   1 

>   30   4 

1    &0  i 

)   «0  l 

5 — wr-R) 

Fig.  1. 


Using  the  results  of  the  Monroe  Silent  Reading  Test,  Form  1,  as  a 
measure  of  achievement  in  silent  reading  in  both  rate  and  comprehen- 
sion, we  have  the  distributions  of  Tables  III  and  IV.  ^    Table  III 


>  The  data  for  this  investigation  were  collected  and  tabulated  by'^the  D^arU 
ment  of  Tests  and  Measurements,  State  Normal  School,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 
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shows  the  rates  of  silent  reading  for  those  who  were  young  for  their 
grades,  of  normal  age  for  their  grades,  and  old  for  their  grades. 

The  medians  for  the  under-age  group  in  each  grade  are  in  every 
case  higher  than  those  for  the  over-age  group.  Not-with-standing  the 
fact  that  as  a  group,  the  younger  pupils  of  a  grade  have  had  from  1  to 
7  years  less  schooling  than  the  older  pupils  of  the  same  grade,  they, 
nevertheless  have  learned  to  read  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  The  differ- 
ences in  the  medians  of  the  three  groups  are  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  1. 

A  similar  tendency  prevails  in  the  data  for  comprehension  of  silent 
reading  (Table  IV). 

Perhaps  the  differences  between  the  age-groups  are  more  significant 
for  comprehension  of  silent  reading  than  they  are  for  rate  since  com- 
prehension is  the  better  measure  of  school  achievement. 

In  Fig.  1  the  median  curve  diverges  more  widely  in  the 
upper  grades  than  in  the  lower  grades  indicating  a  general  tendency 
towards  increased  superiority  of  the  under-age  over  the  over-age  as 
training  continues.  This  increased  divergence  between  the  young 
for  their  grades  and  the  old  for  their  grades  is  significant  as  evidence 
against  the  proposition  that  training  tends  towards  uniformity  of 
achievement.  It  also  suggests  the  inadequacy  of  age  as  an  index  of 
reading  achievement. 

Achievement  in  reading  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the 
school  achievements.  Reading  is  also  one  of  the  school  subjects 
receiving  the  largest  proportion  of  school  time  and  attention.  If  one 
assumes  that  the  over-age  pupils  have  been  subjected  to  from  2  to  4 
years  more  training  in  reading  than  the  pupil  of  normal  age,  and  to 
from  2  to  7  years  more  training  than  the  pupils  who  are  young  for 
their  grades,  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  over-age  pupils 
would  show  a  much  higher  degree  of  achievement  in  reading  than  do 
the  pupils  who  are  normal  or  young  for  their  grades.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  Exactly  the  reverse  is  true.  Those  who  are  young  for 
their  grades  show  the  highest  degree  of  achievement,  those  who  are  of 
normal  age  for  their  grades  show  the  next  highest  degree  of  achieve- 
ment, and  those  who  are  over-age  show  the  lowest  degree  of  achieve- 
ment, notwithstanding  their  greater  number  of  years  of  schooling. 
Such  a  situation  indicates  either  ineffectiveness  in  the  teaching  of  the 
over-age  to  read,  or  the  inability  of  these  pupils  to  profit  by  their 
training  in  reading.  That  the  latter  situation  is  the  more  likely  ex- 
planation of  the  low  achievement  of  the  over-age  pupils'is  supported 
by  the  data  presented  in  the  following  tables. 
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The  Otis  Intelligence  Examination  was  given  to  892  of  the  pupils 
represented  in  Tables  II  and  III  and  the  Haggerty  Intelligence  Exami- 
nation, Delta  2,  was  given  to  the  1797  remaining  pupils.  Using  the 
Otis  Mental-Age  measure  for  the  former  group  and  the  Haggerty 
Age-Ability  (Mental  Age)  measure  for  the  latter,  group,  intelligence 
quotients  were  computed  for  each  individual  by  the  usual  formula 

( -gX"  =  IQ)-  It  18  liot  our  purpose  here  to  discuss  the  merits  or  weak- 
nesses of  such  tests  of  ability,  nor  to  point  out  relationships  between 
reading  achievement  and  scores  made  on  either  of  the  group  tests  used, 
although  undoubtedly  there  is  much  to  be  said  upon  each  of  these 
topics. 

Table  V  gives  the  distribution  of  pupils  according  to  intelligence 
quotients  (Otis  Test)  and  according  to  the  number  of  years  over-age 
or  under-age.  Table  VI  shows  the  same  for  the  pupils  tested  by  the 
Haggerty  Tests.  Table  VII  shows  the  distributions  for  both  groups 
eombined.  The  coefficients  of  correlation  were  computed  by  the 
Pearson  method. 


Table  V.— Ons  Test  (r  » 

4-0.548) 

Old 

Normal 
Age 

Young 

IQ 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2    i 

^    Total 

years 

years 

years 

year 

year 

years  yei 

trs 

40 

1 

1 

50 

1 

4 

4 

2 

. . . 

11 

60 

1 

10 

9 

11 

9 

1 

41 

70 

12 

24 

30 

17 

8 

91 

80 

11 

26 

61 

42 

12 

152 

90 

4 

31 

51 

68 

21 

1 

176 

100 

9 

31 

72 

41 

3  . 

156 

110 

9 

8 

37 

32 

5   . 

91 

120 

21 

30 

18 

7 

1     77 

130 

3 

33 

25 

2 

0     63 

140 

7 

7 

4 

0     18 

150 

3 

6 

4 

1     14 

160 

... 

1      1 

Total 

3 

41 

112 

84 

218 
91 

318 
103 

171 
111 

26 
126   11 

3    892 

Median  IQ. . . . 

5 

0 

r6 
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Table  VI.— Haogkbtt  Tbst  (r  -  -f  0.737) 


Old 

Normal 
Age 

Young 

IQ 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Total 

yeare 

yeare 

yean 

year 

year 

years 

years 

60 

4 

5 

9 

60 

4 

14 

19 

4 

1 

42 

70 

7 

25 

36 

44 

8 

2 

122 

80 

4 

18 

46 

78 

56 

17 

219 

90 

4 

45 

65 

69 

10 

193 

100 

7 

30 

155 

203 

68 

3 

466 

110 

1 

23 

105 

111 

6 

246 

120 

12 

88 

127 

12 

239 

130 

46 

79 

8 

133 

140 

19 

53 

12 

84 

150 

•  • 

. . . 

. . . 

21 

9 

30 

160 

5 

8 

1 

14 

Total 

19 
73 

73 

77 

177 
87 

381 
100 

595 
108 

493 
123 

58 
140 

1 

1797 

Median  IQ. . . . 

160 

Tablb  VII. — Haoobbtt  and  Otis  Tests  Ck>icBiNED  (r  =  4-  0.63) 


Old 

Normal 
Age 

Young 

IQ 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Total 

years 

years 

years 

year 

year 

years 

years 

40 

1 

1 

50 

5 

9 

4 

2 

. . . 

. . . 

20 

60 

5 

24 

28 

15 

10 

1 

83 

70 

7 

37 

60 

74 

25 

10 

213 

80 

4 

29 

72 

139 

98 

29 

371 

90 

8 

76 

116 

137 

31 

1 

369 

100 

7 

39 

186 

275 

109 

6 

622 

110 

10 

31 

142 

143 

11 

337 

120 

33 

118 

145 

19 

1 

316 

130 

3 

79 

104 

10 

0 

196 

140 

26 

60 

16 

0 

102 

150 

3 

27 

13 

1 

44 

160 

... 

5 

8 

2 

15 

Total 

22 
70 

114 

77 

289 

87 

599 
96 

913 
107 

664 
121 

84 
136 

4 
160 

2689 

Median  IQ. . . . 
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In  all  these  tables  the  young  for  their  grades  show  the  higher 
IQ's,  and  the  old  for  their  grades,  the  lower  IQ's.  It  is  also  apparent 
that  the  greater  the  over-ageness  the  lower  the  median  of  the  IQ's, 
and  the  greater  the  under-ageness  the  higher  the  median  IQ's.  Figure 
5  represents  the  medians  graphically. 

Table  VIII  represents  all  the  over-age,  aU  the  normal-age  and  all 
the  under-age  pupils  combined  into  three  groups  and  distributed 
according  to  IQ's.    The  percentage  figures  are  also  given  in  this  table. 

Tabli  VIII 


Over-age 

Normal 

Under-age 

IQ 

1  to  4  years 

age 

1  to  3  yean 

Cases 

Per  cent 

Cases 

Percent 

Cases 

Percent 

40 

1 

* 

50 

20 

2 

Very  inferior 

60 

72 

7 

10 

1 

1 

* 

70 
80 

178 
244 

17 
24 

25 
98 

3 
11 

10 
29 

1 
4 

Inferior 

90 

202 

20 

137 

15 

32 

6 

Normal 

100 

232 

23 

276 

30 

115 

15 

110 

41 

4 

142 

15 

154 

20 

Superior 

120 

33 

3 

118 

13 

165 

22 

130 

3 

* 

79 

9 

114 

15 

140 

26 

3 

76 

10 

150 

..., 

3 

* 

41 

5 

Very  superior 

160 



•• 

... 

•• 

15 

2 

1026 

931 

752 

Median  IQ. . . 

89 

107 

122 

*  Less  than  1  per  cent. 

The  same  general  tendency  for  the  under-age  pupils  to  rank  high 
and  the  over-age  pupils  to  rank  low  in  intelligence  is  indicated  here. 
It  should  be  noted,  however  that  there  are  7  per  cent  of  the  over-age 
pupils  who  have  IQ's  higher  than  normal  intelligence  (above  109) 
while  there  are  5  per  cent  of  the  under-age  pupils  who  have  IQ's  below 
normal  intelligence  (below  90).  The  significant  fact,  however,  is  that 
50  per  cent  of  the  over-age  group  are  below  normal  intelligence  while 
only  5  per  cent  of  the  under-age  pupils  fall  below  normal  intelligence. 
Conversely  only  7  per  cent  of  the  over-age  group  rank  above  normal 
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while  74  per  cent  of  the  under-age  group  rank  above  normal 
intelligence. 

There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  median  IQ's  of  the  two  extreme 
groups  of  33  points  the  median  for  the  over-age  group  falling  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  dull  group  and  that  of  the  under-age  group  falling 
towards  the  upper  end  of  the  bright  group. 

The  foregoing  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  indicates  that  the  pupils  who 
are  young  for  their  grades  are  a  distinctly  superior  group  mentally  to 
those  who  are  old  for  their  grades.  This  mental  superiority  undoubt- 
edly accounts  in  a  large  measure  for  the  distinctly  superior  achieve- 
ment in  reading  of  the  under-age  group  over  that  of  the  over-age  group. 

It  is  likely  that  the  over-age  pupils  can  never  be  brought  up  to  the 
same  levels  of  achievement  in  the  school  subjects  as  is  possible  with 
the  under-age  pupils.  At  any  rate,  they  have  not  been,  even  with  from 
2  to  7  years  of  additional  training  of  the  kind  ordinarily  given  in  the 
classroom.  What  may  be  done  for  these  pupils  in  special  classes, 
with  individual  attention,  and  under  special  methods  of  instruction, 
is  now  a  matter  of  experiment. 

The  data  used  as  a  basis  for  the  interpretations  of  this  article, 
although  not  conclusive,  tend  to  show  that  more  accurate  and  definite 
information  than  that  furnished  by  age-grade  tables  is  needed  if  pupils 
are  to  be  properly  classified  and  placed  in  school.  Class  teaching  rather 
than  individual  teaching  wiU  probably  continue  to  be  the  prevailing 
mode  of  instruction  for  some  time.  If  every  pupil  is  to  receive  the 
maximum  benefit  from  his  schooling,  and  to  achieve  up  to  the  limit 
of  his  ability,  a  more  careful  grouping  of  pupils  will  be  necessary.  A 
more  definite  and  scientific  basis  than  that  of  age  or  years  in  school 
will  be  required.  These  data  show  those  pupils  who  are  young  for 
their  grades,  to  be  the  retarded  pupils  rather  than  those  who  are  over- 
age. The  facts  of  this  paper  suggest  that  both  groups  would  be  better 
placed  if  grouped  according  to  ability  as  shown  by  intelligence  tests 
and  according  to  school  achievement  as  shown  by  educational  tests. 

The  following  conclusions  seem  to  be  justified  by  the  data  presented 
herewith: 

1.  The  wide  variation  in  ages  of  pupils  of  a  given  grade  indicates 
the  inadequacy  of  age  as  a  basis  for  grade  placement  of  pupils. 

2.  If  the  Ayres'  Standard  Ages  for  a  given  grade,  i.e.,  6  or  7  for 
the  first  grade,  7  or  8  for  the  second,  8  or  9  for  the  third,  etc.,  had  been 
used  for  grade  placement  of  pupils  in  the  schools  represented  herewith, . 
two-thirds  of  them  would  be  misplaced. 
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3.  The  young  pupils  for  their  grades  make. higher  median  scores 
in  both  rate  and  comprehension  of  silent  reading  than  do  those  pupils 
who  are  of  normal  age  for  their  grades,  or  than  those  who  are  old  for 
their  grades.  The  over-age  pupils  make  the  lowest  median  scores, 
not-with-standing  their  longer  training  in  reading. 

4.  The  differences  between  the  medians  in  both  rate  and  compre- 
hension of  silent  reading  between  the  young  for  their  grades  and  the 
old  for  their  grades,  are  greater  in  the  upper  grades  than  in  the  lower 
grades.    This  is  evidence  that  group  differences  increase  with  training. 

5.  As  shown  by  the  Otis  and  Haggerty  tests,  the  mental  status  of 
the  young  for  their  grades  is  higher  than  that  of  those  of  normal  age 
for  their  grades,  and  distinctly  higher  than  that  of  the  over-age  group. 

6.  Mental  ability  as  shown  by  intelligence  tests  and  school  achieve- 
ment as  shown  by  educational  tests,  seem  more  adequate  bases  for 
grouping  pupils  than  do  chronological  age  and  years  in  school. 
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SOME  RELATIONS  OF  EDUCATION  AND  DEMOCRACY 

B.  F.  PITTENGER 
Aflsociate  Plrofenor  of  Educational  Administration,  Univenity  oi  Texas 

The  words  democracy  and  education  have  many  meanings. 
Instances  are  numberless  of  educative  and  democratic  institutions, 
and  every  example  has  its  own  distinctive  features.  These  individual 
cases,  also,  represent  many  varieties  or  species.  There  are  political 
democracies,  religious  democracies,  social  democracies;  industrial 
education,  professional  education,  general  education.  But  behind  all 
of  these  individual  instances,  and  back  of  all  of  these  varieties  and 
species,  there  stand  the  genus  democracy  and  the  genus  education. 
This  paper  will  be  concerned  with  these  generic  terms. 

Democracy,  in  this  basic  sense,  may  be  defined  in  terms  of 
opportunity.  A  democratic  institution  is  an  institution  for  insuring 
opportunity.  But  this  word  itself  exacts  description.  Opportunity 
for  whom,  and  for  what?  In  brief,  the  aim  of  democracy  is  to  insure 
to  every  man  the  opportunity  to  reach  the  full  stature  of  his  inherent 
powers  through  self-expression.  This  opportunity  is  extended  to  all, 
and  is  intended  to  make  free  and  unrestricted,  within  limits  now  to 
be  described,  the  right  of  each  one  to  unfold  through  exercise  his 
natural  endowment. 

This  opportunity  may  not  be  entirely  free,  however.  It  must  be 
equable^  in  the  sense  that  every  man  must  share  with  every  other  man 
the  right  to  unfoldment  and  advancement.  But  this  equity^  of 
opportunity  need  not  be  regarded  solely  in  the  light  of  a  restriction. 
In  a  truer  sense  it  is  a  guarantee  of  freedom  of  opportunity  to  the 
individual.  The  recognition  granted  to  the  rights  of  others  comes 
back  to  the  grantor  in  the  form  of  recognition  by  others  of  his  own. 
There  is  no  essential  contradiction  between  equity  and  freedom,  in 
their  reference  to  individual  opportunity. 

Equity,  moreover,  does  not  mean  ''equality"  in  the  sense  that 
the  opportunities  of  all  must  be  the  same.  Men  will  always  differ  in 
natural  prowess  and  in  consequent  position.  By  equity  of  oppor- 
tunity is  rather  meant  that  to  every  man  shall  be  given  the  privilege  of 


^  For  this  term,  and  for  other  suggestions  incorporated  in  this  paper,  the  writer 
is  indebted  to  Dr.  A.  B.  Wolfe,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  Acknowledgement  for  suggestions  is  also  made  to  Professor  A. 
Caswell  Ellis,  of  the  School  of  Education  in  the  same  institution.  The  author's 
indebtedness  to  the  writings  of  John  Dewey  will  be  apparent  to  all  readers. 
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expressing  his  own  nature  fully,  in  so  far  as  such  expression  is  compat- 
ible with  the  equal  right  of  every  one  else  to  do  the  same. 

Democracy,  then,  is  opportunity.  It  is  opportunity  for  individual 
expression,  with  a  view  to  unfoldment  and.  achievement.  It  is 
opportunity  which  is  at  once  equable  and  free. 

But  while  democracy  is  opportunity,  it  is  also  something  more.  In 
the  completest  sense  it  includes,  together  with  the  recognition  of 
individual  rights,  the  assumption  of  social  responsibilities.  Alongside 
the  right  of  every  one  to  free  and  equable  opportunity  for  expression 
must  be  placed  the  corresponding  duty  of  participating  to  the  limit 
of  his  powers  in  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Opportimity 
for  expression  may  not  be  used  merely  for  individual  benefit,  but  must 
also  be  used  for  the  advantage  and  advancement  of  that  democracy 
of  which  all  are  parts.  The  right  to  self-expression  thus  merges  into 
the  duty  of  social  participation;  and  both  this  right  and  this  duty 
must  enter  equally  into  the  conception  of  a  responsible  democracy. 

Our  next  concern  is  with  the  meaning  of  education.  Here,  as 
has  been  suggested,  there  exist  much  variety  and  apparent  contra- 
diction. Space  will  not  permit  of  the  study  of  all  of  the  possible 
definitions.  But  underneath  the  medley  of  meanings  which  have  been 
attributed  to  this  term  there  is  becoming  clearly  discernible  one 
fundamental  motive.  Like  democracy,  education  is  finding  its 
generic  meaning  in  the  process  of  human  development.  From  this 
viewpoint  it  may  be  defined  as  the  conscious  control  of  each  individu- 
al's efforts  at  unfoldment;  the  conscious  stimulation  and  direction  of 
his  efforts  toward  self-expression. 

Three  elements  are  involved  in  this  description  of  education  which 
warrant  explicit  statement.  First,  the  object  of  education  is  the 
individual  who  is  to  be  educated.  Second,  the  purpose  of  education, 
with  reference  to  its  object,  is  a  social  purpose.  Education  seeks  to 
mAke  of  the  individual  an  effective  factor  in  society.  Third,  education 
is  a  process  of  development  or  unfoldment.  The  educational  process 
consists  in  properly  stimulating  individual  growth  in  the  direction  of 
larger  social  efficiency. 

The  foregoing  definitions  give  the  clue  to  the  most  important 
relationship  existing  between  education  and  democracy.  They  are 
related  as  two  cooperating  agencies  in  the  furthering  of  one  funda- 
mental process.  This  process  is  the  unfoldment,  within  a  social 
environment,  of  the  human  personality.  In  the  promotion  of  this 
process  democracy  serves  to  remove  environmental  obstacles  l3dng 
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in  the  way  of  that  free  self-expression  which  is  necessary  to  individual 
unf  oldment.  Education,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  agency  which  seeks 
to  select,  organize,  and  present  the  necessary  environmental  stimuli. 
Democracy  lays  and  clears  the  tracks,  whUe  education  stokes  and 
engineers  the  process. 

In  the  relationship  just  described,  education  and  democracy 
stand  to  each  other,  not  as  cause  and  effect,  but  as  mutual  causes  (^ 
the  same  great  consequence.  Both  are  contributory  to  the  process 
of  human  development.  But  while  this  relationship  is  primary,  these 
agencies  also  exert  interactionary  influences  upon  each  other.  Each 
is  a  factor  in  the  efficiency  of  the  other.  Each  is  necessary  to  the 
other's  perfect  functioning. 

These  interrelations  may  be  summed  up  in  the  two  time-worn 
phrases,  "democracy  in  education"  and  "education  for  democracy." 
Yet,  however  familiar  these  phrases  may  be,  their  analysis  now 
becomes  our  theme.  Henceforth  our  problem  will  be  to  invest  them 
with  meanings  which  shaU  harmonize  with  the  definitions  already  given 
of  education  and  democracy,  and  with  the  fundamental  relationship 
described  as  existing  between  these  terms.  In  attacking  this  problem 
our  method  must  be  expository,  and  consequently  more  or  less  dog- 
matic. But  the  limitations  of  space  preclude  a  more  demonstrative 
method  of  approach. 

Let  us  consider  first,  because  they  can  be  more  briefly  surveyed,  the 
meaning  and  practical  implications  of  "democracy  in  education." 
It  is  an  accepted  truism  that  democracy  encourages  the  spread  of 
education.  Public  education  almost  invariably  accompanies  the  rise 
of  democratic  institutions.  But  there  is  another  relationship,  more 
ideal  in  character,  which  is  not  so  uniformly  evident.  The  essence 
of  this  relation  is  that,  in  a  democracy  especially,  education  itself 
should  be  democratic. 

Democracy  in  education,  like  democracy  everywhere,  consists 
in  freedom  and  equity  of  opportunity.  In  this  case  it  is  educational 
opportunity  which  must  be  equable  and  free.  Democracy  in  educa- 
tion does  not  mean  giving  sway  to  the  rights  of  parents  or  local  com- 
munities to  determine  for  themselves  whether  the  educational 
opportunities  to  be  extended  to  their  children  shall  be  good  or  poor. 
Communities  or  parents  possess  no  such  rights.  Neither  does  it 
involve  recognizing  the  rights  of  children  to  embrace  or  not  the 
opportunities  afforded  them.  Children  are  too  inexperienced  to  exercise 
such  a  privilege  wisely.    The  sane  interpretation  of  the  phrase  would 
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Beem  to  be  the  one  which  has  been  given  above;  i.e.,  the  provision  for 
every  individual  of  a  free  and  equable  opportunity  for  education. 

Freedom  of  educational  opportunity  is  rather  satisfactorily 
provided  in  the  publicly  supported  school  systems  of  our  American 
states.  But  equity  of  opportunity  is  much  less  satisfactorily  provided. 
In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  dispute  as  to  what  "equity,"  in  this  con- 
nection, means.  It  seems  often  to  be  confused  with  "sameness," 
as  if  signifying  an  identity  of  educational  opportunity,  both  in  kind 
and  in  degree.  This,  however,  is  clearly  an  impossible  conception, 
and  one  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  accepted  connotation  of  the 
term.  This  meaning  is  permissible  only  if  children  are  alike  by  nature 
and  if  their  energies  are  directed  toward  similar  goals.  But  such  an 
assumption  is  opposed  to  fact.  Equity  of  educational  opportunity 
must  mean  variety  of  educational  provisions,  because  the  needs 
and  abilities  of  children  differ,  and  because  their  goals  in  life  are 
different.  It  means  such  variety  of  opportunity  as  is  provided  in  a 
rich  and  weU-constructed  course  of  study  in  the  school. 

Not  always,  however,  does  variety  of  opportunity  mean  equity. 
There  is  conspicuously  evident  in  our  country  today  a  type  of  varia- 
tion which  is  deplorably  undemocratic,  because  it  leads  to  radically 
unequal  educational  advantages.  We  have  reference  to  the  almost 
phenomenal  differences  in  educational  resources  presented  by  different 
communities  and  even  by  different  states.  The  restricted  educational 
offerings  of  t3rpical  rural  and  village  communities  as  compared  with 
the  larger  offerings  to  children  in  the  cities,  and  the  poverty  of 
opportunity  afforded  by  certain  Southern  states  as  contrasted  with  the 
richness  afforded  by  other  states  in  the  North  and  West,  exemplify  a 
kind  of  variation  in  opportunity  which  does  not  mean  democracy. 

The  inferiority  of  country  to  city  schools  is  recognissed  by  nearly 
every  one.  The  shorter  terms  and  the  less  efficient  teachers  and 
equipment  of  country  schools  have  received  much  attention.  But 
the  variation  shown  between  the  states  seems  to  be  less  appreciated. 
Yet  surely  no  one  will  hold  that  education  in  this  country  is  demo- 
cratic so  long  as  the  mere  accident  of  his  being  bom  in  Mississippi 
brings  to  a  child  as  his  inheritance  from  the  state  educational  oppor- 
tunities which  are  greatly  inferior  to  what  he  might  have  enjoyed  had 
he  been  bom,  under  a  happier  star,  in  California. 

To  this  point  we  have  been  occupied  chiefly  in  describing  "  mo- 
cracy  in  education."  We  have  defined  it  as  freedom  and  equity  of 
educational  opportunity;  wherein  equity  does  not  mean  sameness, 
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but  rather  the  providing  of  opportunity  or  every  one  according  to  his 
abilities  and  needs.  But  it  is  totally  inconsistent  with  any  form  of 
variation  whereby  some  children,  of  more  favored  classes  or  in  more 
favored  places,  are  better  provided  for  than  are  children  who  belong 
to  other  classes  or  who  are  reared  in  other  places.  Democracy  in 
education  involves  both  equality  and  variety  of  educational  pro- 
visions; equality  as  between  communities  of  similar  form  and  type^and 
variety  in  the  offerings  of  each  community  in  order  to  serve  the  needs 
of  individual  children. 

Besides  universalizing  education  and  introducing  equity  and 
variety  into  its  provisions,  a  consistent  democracy  brings  about  almost 
revolutionary  changes  in  education's  content  and  form.  This  it  does 
through  its  insistence  that  education  be  made  to  serve  its  own  (demo- 
cracy's) interests*  Here  we  are  led  directly  into  the  second  of  the 
interrelationships  which  have  been  set  up  for  analysis.  We  must  now 
have  to  do  with  ''education  for  democracy."  The  discussion  which 
is  to  follow  is  an  effort  to  answer  this  question:  In  what  way  or  ways 
can  democracy  be  perpetuated,  and  its  progress  furthered,  through 
education? 

In  approaching  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
democracy  in  the  abstract  and  in  the  concrete,  or  (and  this  is  perhaps 
a  better  statement)  between  democracy  as  a  phase  of  human  nature 
and  democracy  as  a  phase  of  human  culture.  The  distinction  here 
sought  can  best  be  clarified  by  means  of  an  analogy.  Let  us  take,  for 
example,  language.  Language,  like  democracy,  presents  both  natural 
and  cultural,  both  subjective  and  objective,  aspects.  On  the  sub- 
jective side  there  are  the  natural  traits  or  instincts  which  prompt  men 
to  linguistic  expression.  On  the  objective  or  cultural  side  there  are 
aU  of  the  many  tongues  and  dialects  which  the  race  has  evolved  in  the 
course  of  its  long  history.  As  a  cultural  institution,  a  language  is  one 
result  of  the  inherent  nature  of  man  reacting  upon  his  environment. 

What  has  been  said  of  language  may  be  repeated  with  reference  to 
democracy.  It  also  has  both  its  natural  and  cultural  sides.  On  the 
cultural  side,  man's  many  languages  are  paralleled  by  a  multiplicity 
of  democratic  institutions.  On  the  natural  side,  his  linguistic  traits 
are  paralleled  by  a  natural  impulsion  toward  democracy.  Democ- 
racies do  not  arise  by  accident.  Like  languages,  they  result  from 
the  interaction  of  human  nature  and  environment.  Just  what  traits 
combine  to  form  this  democratic  nature  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  possibly 
that  which  predominates  is  man's  craving  for  unimpeded  self-expres- 
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sion.  This  view  would  agree  with  the  definition  given  above  of 
democracy  as  '^freedom  and  equity  of  opportunity  for  self-expression." 
However,  the  exact  psychology  which  underlies  cultiural  democracy 
need  not  be  made  an  issue  at  this  moment.  It  is  enough  for  our  present 
purpose  to  indicate  that  democratic  culture  must  rest  upon  an  essential 
phase  of  human  nature. 

We  have  now  to  state  the  real  reason  for  introducing  the  foregoing 
distinction.  There  is  one  outstanding  difference  between  human 
nature  and  human  culture  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any 
fundamental  treatment  of  ^'education  for  democracy."  Human 
nature,  in  its  inherent  form,  seems  not  to  change  from  one  generation 
to  another;  but  human  culture  does  so  chuige.  Here  again  the 
analogy  with  .language  may  be  enlightening.  Man's  linguistic  traits 
are  presumably  the  same  today  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  Paleo- 
lithic savage.  But  the  language  culture  of  the  race  has  grown  from 
manual  signs  and  gutteral  sounds  and  picture-writing  to  the  super- 
refinements  of  modem  oral  and  written  speech.  Similarly,  man's 
natural  impulsion  and  equipment  for  democracy  is  perhaps  as  it  was 
in  the  beginning,  but  with  the  flight  of  time  his  institutional  expression 
of  this  democratic  nature  visibly  increases  and  improves. 

Now  let  us  return  to  our  problem.  What  part  has  education  in 
democracy?  Manifestly,  as  it  is  cultural  and  not  natural  democracy 
which  progresses,  education's  part,  if  it  has  any,  must  have  to  do  with 
this  objective  side. 

Education's  part  in  the  advancemient  of  cultural  democracy  is  a 
most  important  one.  It  is  the  specialisied  instrument  by  means  of 
which  is  transmitted  all  of  the  culture  of  the  race.  Every  generation 
must  build  its  own  culture  upon  the  foundations  laid  by  its  predeces- 
sors. Through  education  it  becomes  possessed  of  these  foundations. 
As  one  phase  of  human  culture,  democratic  institutions  are  passed 
along  in  this  same  way.  By  education  each  generation  acquires 
those  lessons  in  democracy  which  the  past  has  taught  its  ancestors, 
takes  over  its  inheritance  of  democratic  institutions,  and  makes 
ready  for  its  own  contribution  to  a  larger  democratic  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  just  what  part  of  the  content  of  modem 
education  is  of  greatest  service  in  thus  handing  along  the  race's 
achievements  in  democracy.  Nearly  all  subject-matter  can  be  made 
to  contribute  to  this  end.  But  thought  turns  at  once  to  the  social 
sciences,  including  history  and  politics,  as  comprising  the  subjects 
through  which  the  most  direct  transmission  probably  occurs.    These 
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subjects  deal  directly  with  the  liberating  forces  and  movements  in 
human  society.  If  this  inference  is  correct,  it  constitutes  a  telling 
argument  for  introducing  the  social  sciences  into  high  school,  and  in 
an  elementary  form  even  into  the  common  schools.  All  men  must 
share  in  the  upkeep  as  well  as  in  the  enjoyment  of  democratic  institu- 
tions. They  must  protect  their  freedom  and  equity  of  opportunity 
for  expression.  They  must  learn  to  hold  these  privileges  at  their 
true  value.  To  do  this  all  should  possess  at  least  a  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  history  of  these  institutions.  But  if 
this  knowledge  is  to  become  available  for  all  it  must  be  made  a  more 
important  part  of  the  schools'  curriculum. 

The  intensive  study  of  democracy,  as  of  other  parts  of  social 
science,  will  have  to  be  reserved  for  pursuit  elsewhere.  Only  the 
simpler  aspects  can  be  treated  in  the  more  elementary  schools.  But 
these  simpler  phases  are  today  sufficient  for  the  rank  and  file.  It 
is  the  leaders,  to  be  drawn  from  the  small  minority  of  most  capable 
individuals,  who  must  bear  the  burden  of  preserving  our  democratic 
institutions  and  of  expanding  and  refining  them.  The  proper  educa- 
tion of  these  leaders  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  is  the  supreme 
responsibility  of  our  higher  educational  institutions. 

The  essence  of  our  argument  is  that  all  schools,  both  high  and 
low,  should  teach  democracy.  The  range  of  instruction  in  this 
field  is  very  broad,  including  a  study  of  the  nature  of  democracy,  of 
its  history  in  all  of  its  varied  forms,  and  of  the  various  institutions 
in  which  it  is  crystallized  at  the  present  day.  It  embraces  what  man- 
kind has  done  with  and  learned  about  democracy  since  history's 
dawn.  But  in  one  particular  direction  the  school  should  "keep  hands 
off."  It  is  not  the  school's  function  to  prescribe  the  forms  which 
democracy  shall  take  in  the  future.  It  is  rather  for  the  school  to 
describe  democracy  as  it  exists  and  has  existed,  and  to  point  out  the 
lessons  learned  in  its  pursuit.  But  whenever  a  teacher  becomes  so 
enamored  of  a  particular  social  form  or  theory  that  he  seeks  through 
his  instruction  to  fix  it  upon  coming  generations,  he  ceases  to  be  an 
educator  and  becomes  an  advocate.  In  this  principle  may  possibly 
be  found  a  solution  for  the  problem  of  ''academic  freedom,"  at  least 
insofar  as  it  involves  teachers  of  the  social  sciences. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  the  advocate 
has  no  proper  place  in  the  evolution  of  social  institutions.    What 
,  is  meant  is  merely  that  the  function  of  the  advocate  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  educator,  and  that  the  two  cannot  with  safety 
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be  combined  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  person.  Social,  like 
biological,  evolution  proceeds  from  conflict  and  survival;  the  former 
from  the  conflict  and  survival  of  ideas.  These  conflicting  ideas  are 
personified  in  their  respective  advocates;  so  that  the  advocate  is  neces- 
sarily actuated  by  a  bias  and  heat  which  must  detract  from  his 
usefulness  as  an  educator.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  same  man 
might  function  as  an  educator  at  one  time  and  as  an  advocate  at 
another,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  could  act  efficiently  in  both 
capacities  at  the  same  moment. 

From  the  discussion  that  has  preceded  we  may  gather  one  answer 
to  the  question  of  education's  participation  in  democracy's  progress. 
It  contributes  to  this  progress  by  helping  to  transmit  democratic 
ideals  and  institutions  from  each  generation  to  the  next.  It  keeps 
humanity  informed  of  the  progress  already  made  in  establishing 
freedom  and  equity  of  opportunity.  In  this  way  it  erects,  over 
and  over  again,  the  foundation  upon  which  each  generation  builds  its 
own  extensions  and  additions.  Moreover,  it  suppUes  each  new  builder 
with  rules  and  principles  of  procedure  which  have  been  learned  by 
the  race  through  long  experience. 

There  is  also  a  second  answer  to  our  question.  Education  functions 
in  the  progress  of  democracy  in  yet  another  way.  This  second 
contribution  is  made  through  its  developmental  effects  upon  individual 
men  and  women. 

As  has  been  suggested,  there  is  nothing  accidental  about  the 
rise  of  any  phase  of  human  culture.  It  is  but  the  outward,  often 
the  material,  embodiment  of  man's  inherent  nature.  Man's  nature 
operates  to  change  his  circumstances;  the  result  is  culture.  That 
phase  of  culture  which  we  call  ''democracy"  arises  in  this  way.  It 
exists,  at  least  in  part,  because  the  instinctive  nature  of  mankind 
has  called  it  into  being.  But  the  instinctive  nature  of  the  race  is 
only  the  collective  sum  of  the  inherent  traits  of  individuals.  These 
traits  of  individual  men  and  women  can  be  improved  through  education 
until  they  reach  a  more  productive  stage  in  the  individual  educated 
than  they  possibly  could  reach  unaided.  Education,  by  training  and 
encouraging  certain  specific  traits,  can  make  of  every  man  a  better 
democrat. 

In  outlining  this  particular  service  of  education  to  democracy 
we  must  be  governed  by  two  generally  accepted  scientific  limitations. 
On  the  one  hand  we  must  not  be  led  into  the  entanglements  of  ''formal 
discipline;"  and  on  the  other  hand  we  must  avoid  the  assumption  that 
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these  effects  of  education  are  transmissible  by  biological  inheritance. 
This  last  restriction  may  seem  to  nullify  the  usefulness  of  individual 
development  as  a  factor  in  racial  progress.  But  if  those  traits  and 
instincts  which  comprise  man's  natiu-al  equipment  for  democracy 
can  be  raised  to  their  maximum  level  in  every  individual,  does  it  not  fol- 
low that  the  cultural  inheritance  of  democracy  will  be  better  used,  and 
that  larger  additions  will  be  made  to  it  by  each  succeeding  generation? 

Within  the  restrictions  set  by  these  principles  of  the  limited  "trans- 
fer of  training''  and  of  the  ''non-transmission  of  acquired  characters/' 
we  may  formulate  the  second  answer  to  o\ir  question.  The  gist  of 
our  first  answer  was  that  the  school  should  teach  a  knowledge  of 
democracy.  The  heart  of  this  second  answer  is  that  it  should  provide 
for  practice  in  democratic  ways  of  living.  In  the  first  answer  we  have 
stressed  the  content  side  of  education;  here  our  emphasis  will  go  upon 
the  side  of  form  or  method. 

The  school,  in  its  form  of  organization  and  in  the  conduct  of  its 
affairs,  should  make  increasing  provision  for  the  exercise  of  two 
complementary  sets  of  human  traits.  It  should  encourage  the  growth 
of  self-expression  and  also  of  self-control.  It  should  give  increasing 
opportunity  from  grade  to  grade  for  the  exercise  of  initiative  by  the 
pupils,  and  it  should  at  the  same  time  seek  to  develop  respect  and 
recognition  for  the  rights  of  others.  Upon  the  one  hand  it  should 
strive  to  cultivate  the  virtues  of  independence,  self-confidence, 
self-direction  and  self-respect;  and  upon  the  other  hand  it  should 
encourage  generosity,  justice,  tolerance  and  cooperation. 

To  accomplish  these  ends  many  schools  will  have  to  be  reorgan- 
ised upon  more  democratic  Unes.  Children  cannot  be  trained 
most  effectively  in  an  autocratic  school  for  later  participation  in  a 
democratic  state.  They  cannot  secure  practice  in  initiative  and  self- 
control  when  all  control  and  initiative  come  from  outside  themselves. 
Upon  them  must  be  made  to  fall  in  increasing  measure  the  burden  of 
leadership  and  responsibility.  At  the  same  time,  however,  there  must 
be  avoided  too  rapid  and  too  great  a  shifting  of  the  center  of  authority 
from  the  teacher  to  the  children.  Young  children  naturally  depend 
upon  outside  direction,  and  need  it.  All  children,  moreover,  must 
learn  to  respect  an  authority  external  to  themselves  as  embodied  in 
the  teacher  in  school  and  elsewhere  in  officials  of  the  state.  Hence 
too  loose  a  democracy  in  school  is  quite  as  undesirable  as  too  rigid  an 
autocracy.  There  is  need  for  a  rational  policy  lying  between  these 
extremes. 
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The  foregoing  suggestions  are  in  line  with  actual  developments  in 
school  practices.  In  fact,  they  are  mere  conunonplaces  to  anyone  who 
is  acquainted  with  current  educational  ^terature  and  with  modem 
efforts  at  school  reform.  Such  features  of  the  modem  school  as  "  pupil 
participation  in  government/'  the  ''socialized  recitation/'  ''coopera- 
tive study/'  and  "self-directed  pupil  activities"  of  various  sorts  are 
concrete  evidences  of  the  democratic  trend  in  education.  They  are 
evidences  that  schools,  like  other  social  institutions,  are  reflecting 
the  democratic  movement,  and  also  that  they  are  endeavoring  to 
discharge  their  duty  of  training  children  for  later  participation  in  a 
democratic  society.  By  striving  to  remove  unnecessary  restrictions 
upon  the  free  self-expression  of  their  pupils  the  schools  are  seeking 
to  prepare  these  children  for  that  larger  society  in  which  the 
opportunity  for  self-expression  is  constantly  becoming  more  equable 
and  free. 

The  writer  believes  also  that  these  suggestions  are  in  entire  accord 
with  psychological  laws  goveming  the  transfer  of  training.  Proper 
conduct  in  school  is  very  like  proper  conduct  in  life  outside  the  school; 
the  two  situations  present  innumerable  identical  elements.  Moreover, 
many  if  not  most  of  the  activities  appropriate  to  a  democratic  school 
need  not  be  kept  upon  the  low  plane  of  habit,  but  should  be  raised  to 
the  higher  status  of  transferable  ideas  and  ideals.  And  so  far  as  the 
limitations  of  biological  inheritance  are  concerned,  there  is  nothing 
in  any  of  the  suggestions  here  made  which  would  involve  that  problem. 

We  have  now  suggested  two  ways  in  which  education  may  function 
to  preserve  and  propagate  democracy.  It  serves  to  recapitulate  the 
democratic  experiences  of  humanity,  and  it  helps  to  develop  the 
democratic  aspects  of  individual  hiunan  nature.  It  teaches  a  knowl- 
edge of  democracy  and  also  trains  children  in  democratic  ways  of 
living.  There  is  yet  a  third  manner  of  its  functioning.  Every  phase 
of  man's  thinking  and  doing — of  which  phases  democracy  is  one — \b 
benefited  by  education's  influence  as  the  means  of  general  enlighten- 
ment. The  ramifications  of  this  influence  are  too  manifold  to  trace. 
One  of  them,  however,  is  so  momentous  and  evident  as  to  have  become 
a  platitude  of  poUtics.  But  it  is  none  the  less  signiflcant  because  of 
this  fact,  and  in  spite  of  its  triteness  must  be  included  in  this  attempt 
at  a  survey  of  fundamentals. 

A  democracy,  of  whatever  sort,  is  an  organization  of  leaders  and 
followers  in  which  the  former  are  selected  by  the  latter.  It  is  also  an 
organization  in  which  controverted  issues  are  settled  by  majorities. 
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In  both  these  instances  the  mass  of  members  makes,  or  should  make, 
the  ultimate  choice.  But  to  choose  leaders  or  issues  wisely,  or  even 
effectively  to  follow  the  one  and  carry  out  the  other,  this  mass  of 
individual  members  must  be  enlightened.  Moreover,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  members  of  a  democratic  unit  be  able  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
whole  group.  The  essential  democrat,  perhaps,  thinks  in  world 
terms,  in  terms  of  human  kind.  This  enlargement  of  the  social  vision 
is  another  concomitant  of  enlightenment.  Probably  no  process  of 
education  can  ever  bring  all  men  to  this  larger  outlook.  Perhaps  the 
social  imagination  of  most  is  inherently  too  feeble  to  encompass  a 
very  wide  field.  But  the  enlightenment,  and  the  equipment  for 
further  enlightenment,  which  education  brings  are  recognised  as  very 
vital  factors  to  this  end. 

If  the  discussion  which  has  preceded  be  accepted,  then  education 
does  contribute  to  the  progress  of  democracy  in  at  least  three  different 
ways,  and  these  contributions  are  made  through  both  its  content  and 
its  form.  It  contributes  through  its  content  when  it  affords  instruc- 
tion in  the  nature  and  history  of  democratic  institutions.  It  contrib- 
utes through  its  form  when  its  organization  is  such  as  to  permit  daily 
practice  in  democratic  relationships.  Both  content  and  form  enter 
into  its  effectiveness  as  a  means  of  general  enlightenment.  All  these 
functionings  are  necessary.  Knowledge  without  practice  is  vain,  and 
practice  without  knowledge  is  equally  ineffectual;  and  the  limitations 
of  specialized  knowledge  and  specialized  practice  need  to  be  transcended 
by  enlightenment. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  freely  acknowledge  that  at  least  two 
unproved  hjrpotheses  have  underlain  this  discussion.  We  have 
assumed  that  humanity  progresses  in  at  least  a  cultural  way,  and  we 
have  assumed  that  that  increase  of  opportunity  for  free  and  equable 
self-expression  which  has  been  styled  ''democracy"  is  one  aspect  of 
this  progress.  Both  of  these  hypotheses  may  be  denied,  but  we  can 
do  no  more  here  than  to  acknowledge  their  presence  and  leave  them 
unproved.  But  perhaps  most  readers  will  be  ready  to  accept  them 
as  does  the  writer,  and  to  agree  with  him  further  that  this  paper  has 
dealt,  however  unsatisfactorily,  with  two  of  the  most  fundamental 
agencies  in  the  advancement  of  the  race. 
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THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OF  PRANCE  FROM 
1794  TO  1890 

M.  E.  JACOULET 

Inspector  General  of  Public  Instruction,  Director  of  the  Higher  Normal  School  of 

Saint  Cloud 

An  Abridged  Translation^  by  Edith  A.  Waterfall 

I.  Introduction:  The  Beginnings 

The  honor  of  having  founded  the  first  (normal  school)  in  France  is, 
by  general  agreement,  conceded  to  the  Convention.  .  .  This  honor 
is  deserved,  as  we  shaU  show  in  the  following.  Nevertheless,  we 
should  be  deceived  in  beUeving  that  before  the  revolutionary  period 
there  had  been  no  thought  of  normal  schools  or  of  similar  institutions. 
The  advisability  of  founding  institutions,  where  under  a  special  disci- 
pline, teachers  of  youth  could  be  prepared,  was  clearly  recognised  by 
rare  but  exceUent  spirits  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
during  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Abb^  de  La  Salle,  founded  the  Order  of  the  Christian  Brethren; 
but  his  disciples  were  too  few  to  suffice  for  all  he  had  planned  for  them 
to  do.  It  was  then  that  he  conceived  the  project  of  opening  a  house 
where,  under  the  direction  of  masters  graduated  from  his  order,  lay 
teachers  could  be  prepared  who  would  settle  in  poor  parishes  which 
lacked  a  single  teacher.  Therefore,  he  founded  at  Rheims,  in  1684, 
an  institution  which  was  transferred  the  year  following  to  Mont- 
eornet,  near  Mezidres.  This  seminary  did  not  survive  its  founder; 
it  may  even  have  disappeared  before  him. 

However  this  may  be,  the  idea  had  been  started,  and  towards  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  reappeared  under  another  form. 
The  parliament,  principal  author  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  had 
to  find  the  means  of  replacing  them.  It  ordered  an  investigation  into 
"the  condition  of  instruction  in  France,"  and  one  of  the  results  of 
this  inquiry  was  to  prove  that  in  France,  at  that  moment,  there  did 
not  exist  a  teaching  body  capable  of  replacing  the  Jesuits.  Therefore, 
President  Holland,  in  his  celebrated  "account  rendered"  of  1768, 
advocated  with  force  the  creation  of  a  "seminary  for  professors" 


^  From  "An  Historical  Note  on  Normal  Schools/'  in  the  collection  of  peda- 
gogical monographs  published  for  World  Exhibition  of  1889,  MuaSe  Pidagogigue, 
RecueU  des  Monographics  Pedagogiqties,  Vol.  II,  pp.  375ff. 
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or  as  we  should  say  now,  an  institution  in  which  those  wishing  to  teach 
would  come  to  undergo  a  kind  of  noviate,  under  the  control  of  the 
ablest  of  the  masters  of  the  University.  President  Holland,  less 
interested  than  the  AbM  de  La  Salle  in  popular  instruction,  thought 
only  of  preparing  college  professors.  This  then  is  the  origin  of  the 
higher  normal  school  rather  than  of  the  elementary  normal  school. 
However,  this  immediate  plan  came  to  nothing. 

But  as  the  idea  was  good  it  made  headway.  From  France,  where 
it  was  bom,  it  passed  to  Germany.  At  the  beginning  of  this  nine- 
teenth century  Germany  had  about  20  seminaries  while  France  had, 
to  aU  appearances,  forgotten  the  idea  of  La  Salle  and  of  RoUand. 

This  idea  was  however  only  simnbering.  It  awoke  with  renewed 
vigor  in  the  midst  of  the  torment  of  the  revolution,  and  this  time  to 
perish  no  more .  .  .  Violently  attacked  and  on  the  point  of  surrender 
when  liberty  is  threatened,  it  reappears  with  greater  luster  each  time 
that  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  trimnph.  So  that  one  can  say 
that  the  history  of  oiu-  normal  schools,  like  that  of  all  our  scholastic 
institutions,  is  bound  up  in  the  history  of  our  public  liberties.  From 
this  point  of  view,  we  can  divide  its  history  into  four  periods: 

1.  From  1794  to  1830; 

2.  From  1830  to  1850; 

3.  From  1850  to  1870; 

4.  From  1870  to  the  present  day. 

IL  From  1794  to  1830 

On  the  ninth  brumaire,  year  III  (Oct.  3,  1794),  the  Convention, 
on  the  report  presented  by  Lakanal  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of 
public  instruction,  passed  the  famous  decree  which  established  normal 
schools  to  prepare  for  the  elementary  service. 

By  the  terms  of  Article  1  a  normal  school  was  to  be  founded  in 
Paris  to  receive  "citizens  already  instructed  in  the  useful  sciences" 
and  who  would  come  ''from  all  sections  of  the  Republic  in  order  to 
learn,  under  professors,  the  leading  authorities  in  their  own  subjects, 
the  art  of  teaching."  The  name  "normal  school"  appeared  for  the 
first  time  and  Lakanal  took  care  to  justify  it  (from  norma,  rule)  saying 
that  it  had  been  chosen  in  order  to  emphasize  that  the  new  school 
ought  to  regulate  the  whole  of  education.  These  citizens  were  to  be 
21  years  old  (Art.  4),  The  length  of  the  normal  course  was  fixed  at 
"at  least  4  months"  (Art;  9).  The  instructors  should  "give  lessons 
to  the  pupils  in  the  art  of  training  character  and  of  inclining  the  hearts 
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of  young  republicans  towards  the  practice  of  public  and  private  virtue'' 
(.^jt.  7),  and  teach  them  ''to  apply  to  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing, 
the  first  elements  of  arithmetic,  practical  geometry,  history,  and 
French  grammer  the  methods  indicated  in  the  elementary  books 
adopted  by  the  Convention  and  published  by  its  orders"  (Art.  8). 

"The  pupils  prepared  by  this  republican  school"  would  retiu-n  ''at 
the  end  of  their  studies,  to  their  respective  districts"  and  would  open 
"in  some  important  place  in  the  canton,  chosen  by  the  district  adminis- 
tration, a  normal  school  with  the  object  of  transmitting  to  those  citi- 
zens and  citizenesses  who  desired  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching 
the  methods  they  had  themselves  learned  in  Paris"  (Art.  11). 

The  Paris  Normal  School  had  a  brilliant  but  short  existence. 
Opened  on  the  Jan.  20,  1795  it  was  closed  by  a  decree  of  the  same 
year  (May  15, 1795). 

The  Convention  had  attempted  too  much  and  overreached  itself. 
Amendment  would  have  sufficed,  instead  came  destruction.  The 
cause  of  the  normal  school  was  compromised  for  some  time. 

Thirty  years  elapsed.  Napoleon  founded  the  University.  The 
decree  of  March  17,  1808  ordered  (Art.  107  and  Art.  108)  "that  the 
University  should  ti^e  steps  to  secure  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing, 
and  elementary  arithmetic  in  the  primary  school  by  experts.  To  this 
end,  one  or  more  normal  classes  will  be  established  near  each  Academy 
and  within  high-schools  (colleges)  and  lycSes.  In  these  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering  will  be  demonstrated;" 
and  the  decree  of  Nov.  15,  1811,  takes  care  to  add,  "The  authori- 
ties will  see  to  it  that  the  masters  do  not  carry  their  instruction  beyond 
these  limits."  Reading,  writing  and  ciphering!  The  program  was 
modest  and  we  are  indeed  far  from  the  vision  of  the  Convention.  At 
least  the  intention  was  good.  Unhappily  nothing  was  done  by  the 
Imperial  Government  to  secure  the  carrying  out  of  these  orders. 

At  one  place  only  was  this  decree  of  1808  put  into  execution.  At 
Strasbourg  in  1810,  through  the  efforts  of  the  prefect  Lizai-Marnesia 
and  of  the  Superintendent  [Recteur]  Levrand,  the  first  French  normal 
school  was  opened;  first  in  point  of  time  and  long  first  in  pedagogical 
zeal  and  service.  This  school,  organized  on  the  plan  of  the  German 
seminaries,  numbered  at  first  60  bursars  from  16  to  30  years  of  age 
and  unlimited  independent  students.  The  length  of  the  coiui9e 
originally  fixed  at  4  years,  was  reduced  to  3.  Instruction  was  given 
in  the  French  tongue,  the  German  tongue,  arithmetic,  elementary 
physics,  penmanship,  geography,  drawing,  music,  singing,  agriculture, 
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and  gymnastics.  The  students  also  studied  the  best  methods  of 
instruction,  that  is  to  say  pedagogy,  or  rather  methodology,  which  was 
the  sole  pedagogy  then.  With  the  exception  of  history,  the  omission 
of  which  is  surprising,  we  teach  no  more  in  our  own  days. 

The  government  of  the  Restoration  could  not  regard  the  establish- 
ment of  normal  schools  with  a  friendly  eye;  so  it  did  nothing  to  add  to 
their  number.  On  the  contrary  the  law  of  February  29,  1816,  recom- 
mended (Art.  39)  'Hhe  favoring  wherever  possible,  in  the  great  com- 
munes, of  the  consolidation  of  many  classes  tmder  a  single  master 
helped  by  many  assistants,  in  order  to  train  a  certain  number  of  young 
people  in  the  art  of  teaching.''  This  was  the  unfortunate  institution 
of  stagiaires  (apprentices)  that  the  Restoration  tried  to  organize  and 
which  the  law  of  1850  borrowed,  for  what  purpose  is  well  known.  If 
this  organization  had  prevailed  that  would  have  been  the  end  of  nor- 
mal schools.  Happily,  though  the  government  was  indifferent  and 
even  hostile,  the  efforts  of  devoted  men  served  to  effect  some 
progress. 

At  Heldefange  and  at  Bar-le-Duc  the  example  of  Strasbourg  was 
followed. 

At  Paris,  the  society  of  elementary  instruction  which  had  set  itself 
to  spread  the  method  of  mutual  instruction,  founded  a  model  school 
where  masters  could  be  trained  in  the  practice  of  it. 

In  1821  the  council-general  of  the  Seine-Inferieure  decided  that  a 
normal  school  should  be  opened  at  Rouen.  This  school  soon  acquired 
a  great  reputation  in  the  region.  It  was  this  Rouen  normal  school 
which  founded  the  first  chair  of  agriculture  (1834). 

About  1828,  however,  a  liberal  ministry  came  into  office  under  M. 
de  Martignac,  and  the  new  minister  of  public  instruction,  M.  de 
Vatimesnil  won  honor  by  uniting  on  a  national  scale  the  hitherto  iso- 
lated efforts  of  individuals  and  departments  in  favor  of  normal  schools. 
This  was  the  first  official  intervention  of  the  State  in  the  founding 
of  normal  schools,  and,  as  if  these  institutions  had  only  been  waiting 
permission  to  be  born,  10  were  opened  one  after  another;  at  Mirecourt 
in  the  Vosges;  at  Toul  in  the  Moselle;  at  Charleville  in  the  Ardennes; 
at  Saint-Remy  in  the  Haute-Sa6ne;  at  Courtfontaine  in  the  Jura;  at 
Dijon,  in  the  C6te-d'0r;  at  Salers  in  the  Cantal;  at  Bourges  in  the  Cher; 
at  Orleans,  in  the  Loiret;  and  at  Ajaccio  in  the  Corse. 

The  fall  of  the  ministry  did  not  stop  the  movement,  and  when,  in 
1830,  liberal  ideas  triumphed,  it  spread,  rapidly,  over  the  whole  of 
France. 
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III.  Fkom  1830  to  1850 

From  a  parliamentary  document  (the  report  of  M.  P.  Bert,  pre- 
sented to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1879)  we  learn  that  15  nor- 
mal schools  were  founded  during  the  years  1830,  1831  and  1832:  At 
Gueret,  Versailles,  Chartres,  Grenoble,  Privas,  Evreux,  Angers,  in  the 
Puy-de-D6me,  in  the  Somme,  in  the  Ille-et-Vilaine,  in  the  Lozdre,  in 
the  Manche,  the  Seine-et-Marne,  in  the  Ain  and  in  Vaucluse;  so  that 
at  the  moment  when  M.  Guizot  became  Minister  of  public  instruction 
for  the  first  time,  there  were  29  normal  schools  in  full  activity  in 
France. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  government  control  initiated  by  this 
minister  it  wiU  be  well  to  glance  back  and  determine  the  character  of 
the  schools  created  up  to  then  thanks  to  local  initiative.  Evidently, 
and  by  virtue  of  their  origin,  the  schools  will  not  be  alike.  At  Helde- 
fange  the  normal  school  was  established  in  an  old  ch&teau;  at  Toul, 
Charleville,  Ntmes,  and  elsewhere,  the  school  was  in  connection  with  a 
secondary  school,  or  private  school.  Diverse  also  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  schools:  here  the  dormitory  system  prevailed;  there  the 
day  student;  generally  both.  The  average  value  of  the  bursaries  or 
scholarships  was  300  francs.  The  period  of  resident  study  was  usually 
2  years;  sometimes  1  or  3.  The  majority  of  the  schools  were 
under  lay  control.  Their  programs  also  were  varied,  but.it  seems  that 
they  all  endeavored  to  give  a  pedagogical  turn  to  the  instruction.  Not 
all  of  the  normal  schools  had  training  schools;  in  general  the  students 
practiced  the  art  of  teaching  either  in  the  small  classes  of  the  secondary 
schools,  or  in  the  village  schools,  or,  as  at  Versailles,  in  the  continua- 
tion schools  (coura  d'adidtes). 

The  teaching  body  appears  to  have  been  reduced  to  its  most  simple 
expression:  a  director  and  two  or  three  professors  borrowed  from  the 
secondary  school  by  the  director  and  with  the  consent  of  the  superin- 
tendent (recteur).  The  director  was  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction  on  the  recommendation  of  the  prefect  and  the 
superintendent. 

In  all  the  lay  schools  a  commission  of  over  sight  consisting  of  the 
director  and  four  others  nominated  by  the  perfect  or  rector,  had  charge 
of  the  economic  arrangements  and  of  the  students  and  masters.  The 
age  of  admission  varied  from  18  to  35  years.  The  majority  of  the 
students  were  unmarried  but  there  were  some  married  men  also. 

One  of  the  most  original  aspects  of  the  normal  schools  of  this 
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period  was  that  they  were  open  to  teachers  in  service.  During  the 
vacations  such  teachers  came  to  attend  ''the  school  of  methods ;'* 
sometimes  they  came  as  pupils  for  a  year  having  placed  a  supply,  at 
their  own  cost,  at  the  head  of  their  schools. 

But  the  moment  was  approaching  when  the  number  of  schools  was 
to  be  multiplied  and  when  a  firm  hand  was  to  attach  them  more 
directly  to  the  State  and  prove  a  more  thoroughgoing  uniformity. 

In  October,  183?,  M.  Guixot  became  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
He  immediately  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  normal-flchool  situation, 
and  on  December  14,  1832,  appeared  the  law  which  might  be  called 
the  ''charter  of  the  normal  school.''  Modifications,  of  which  some 
are  important,  have  been  added  since;  but  the  groundwork  remains 
the  same. 

Up  to  this  time  the  normal  schools  had  been  exclusively  depart^ 
mental  institutions;  the  law  of  December  14th  did  not  completely 
break  this  bond,  but  formed  another  with  the  central  power.  The 
schools  thus  became,  in  part,  State  institutions.  They  have  since 
retained  this  double  character;  but  while  the  bond  which  tmites  them 
to  the  department  tends  to  relax  more  and  more,  that  which  binds 
them  to  the  central  power  is  growing  stronger  each  day,  so  that  we  can 
foresee  the  moment  when,  like  the  lyc^es,  the  normal  schools  will  be 
exclusively  under  national  control. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  determined  by  Articles  1  and  3  of 
the  law  of  1832.  They  comprise  "moral  and  religious  instruction, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  including  the  legal  weights  and  measures, 
French  grammar,  linear  drawing,  surveying  and  other  applications  of 
practical  geometry,  notions  of  phyBical  sciences  applicable  to  everyday 
life,  music,  gymnastics,  elements  of  the  lustory  and  geography  of 
France."  To  which  must  be  added  "apprenticeship  to  the  best 
methods  by  which  the  student  will  be  practised  in  one  or  more  primary 
classes  annexed  to  the  normal  school,  the  civil  code,  grafting  and 
pruning  of  trees.'' 

In  the  letter  of  instruction  which  accompanied  the  law,  M.  Guizot 
said:  "If  it  should  happen  that  some  articles  of  this  general  law  are 
contrary  to  special  laws  already  in  vigorous  operation  in  certain  normal 
schools  and  instituted  by  their  founders,  my  intention  is  not  to  abolish 
these  latter  rulings;  they  ought,  on  the  contrary  to  be  observed  most 
carefully,  for  one  may  suppose  them  better  suited  to  the  circumstances 
and  to  local  needs." 

A  circular  of  July  23  fixed  the  number  of  assistant  masters  at  two. 
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For  special  courses  visiting  professors  were  added  to  this  reduced 
personnel.  There  was  no  direct  ruling  as  to  their  age  or  capacity,  but 
for  a  long  time  both  directors  and  visiting  masters  were  chosen  from 
amongst  the  functionaries  of  secondary  education.  It  was  not  until 
1845  that  the  directors  were  ''taken  from  the  field  of  primary 
instruction. 

The  Commission  of  Oversight  received  powers  as  numerous  as  they 
were  important.  The  law  of  1832  charged  it  with  supervision  in  "all 
matters  of  administration,  instruction,  and  of  discipline"  (Art.  17). 
Its  members  were  nominated,  like  the  director,  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Rector  and  of  the 
Prefect.  The  director  assisted  at  the  meetings  of  the  commission 
with  a  "deliberative  voice,"  "except  in  matters  concerning  himself 
personally  "  (Art.  18).  The  Commission  visited  classes  and  questioned 
the  students.  It  received  from  the  director  a  yearly  report  on  their 
discipline  and  studies.  On  this  it  named  the  students  to  be  promoted 
to  the  second  year  of  study.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  stu- 
dents were  examined  before  the  Commission.  Article  24  enjoined  the 
Commission  to  deliver  to  those  students  who  were  successful  a  certifi- 
cate which  they  could  produce  before  the  jury  charged  with  the 
bestowal  of  the  certificate  of  proficiency  (brevet  de  capaciti). 

No  pupil,  internal  or  external,  could  be  admitted  before  the  age  of 
16  years  and  the  passing  of  a  preliminary  examination  (Art.  II). 
Finally,  the  candidates  had  to  produce  a  certificate  of  good  conduct 
from  the  mayor  of  their  commune,  and  to  undertake  to  teach  for  at 
least  10  years  in  the  public  schools.  We  note,  in  closing  (Art.  16)  that 
"  primary  teachers  can  be  admitted  to  the  course  for  1  year,  and  during 
the  vacations  .  .  .  in  order  to  strengthen  the  knowledge  they  already 
possess,  and  to  learn  to  practice  the  new  methods." 

In  spite  of  its  importance  the  law  of  1832  is  not  the  act  of  M. 
Guizot  which  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  future  of  the  normal 
schools.  It  was  the  law  of  June  28,  1833,  which  originated  the  new 
developments.  In  explaining  the  motives  of  this  memorable  law, 
after  having  described  the  chief  features  of  the  new  organization  of 
public  instruction  which  he  was  preparing,  M.  Guizot  said,  "All  these 
pains  and  sacrifices  will  be  in  vain  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  giving  to  the 
public  school  a  capable  master,  worthy  of  the  noble  calling  of  instructor 
to  the  people."  Then,  having  sketched  the  portrait  of  this  instructor, 
he  concluded:  "The  making  of  such  masters  is  a  difficult  task,  but  it 
must  be  succeeded  in  or  we  shall  have  done  nothing  for  primary 
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instruction  .  .  . ,  and  for  that,  primary  normal  schools  are  indispen- 
sable: therefore  we  propose  to  establish  one  in  each  department." 
The  Chambers  were  less  liberal  than  the  Minister,  and  Article  II  of 
the  law  of  1833  was  amended  to  read,  "Every  department  must  sup- 
port a  normal  school,  either  by  itself,  or  in  cooperation  with  one  or 
more  neighboring  departments." 

Very  few  departments  accepted  the  latter  alternative.  In  general 
each  department  wished,  and  rightly,  to  have  its  own  normal  school. 
In  1833  alone  17  departments  responded  to  the  appeal;  in  the  year 
foUowing  eight  other  departments  followed  suit.  In  1835  three  new 
normal  schools  were  opened.  Then  when  M.  Guizot  left  office  in 
1836  France  had  68  normal  schools.  Nearly  15  years  passed  before 
aU  of  the  86  departments  were  provided. 

It  was  natural  that  an  institution  so  unanimously  appreciated, 
should  be  judged  equally  indispensable  for  the  provision  of  women- 
teachers.  As  long  as  the  instruction  of  girls  was  neglected  and  religi- 
ous orders  had  the  monopoly  of  this  field,  the  need  was  not  felt;  but 
when  the  ordinance  of  June  26,  1833,  had  given  an  impetus  to  this 
instruction,  new  public  schools  were  opened  and  it  became  necessary 
to  provide  for  their  staffing.  The  religious  orders  at  once  adopted  the 
new  movement;  but  a  lay  personnel  was  also  dreamed  of.  This 
movement  passed  through  the  same  stages  as  that  for  the  preparation 
of  men  teachers:  normal  classes  (coura  normal)  were  opened  in  connec- 
tion with  boarding-schools  or  higher  primary  schools  for  girls.  In 
them  the  young  women  destined  for  the  teaching  profession  were 
trained. 

Unhappily  the  time  of  enthusiasm  was  passed,  and  already  harsh 
accusations  began  to  be  made  against  the  normal  schools,  the  prelude 
to  the  storm  which  burst  in  1850.  They  were  reproached  with  having 
surpassed  the  limits  assigned  to  them  by  the  law  of  1832,  of  having 
exceeded  the  program  of  instruction,  and  of  thus  forming  superficial 
teachers,  impatient  with  their  lot,  full  of  themselves,  and  little  pre- 
pared for  the  humble  condition  which  awaited  them. 

So  things  were  up  to  1848.  When  the  second  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed, Camot,  Saint-Hilaire,  and  Simon  prepared  liberal  laws  on 
primary  instruction:  But  it  was  the  law  of  M.  de  Falloux  which  was 
passed  I  In  introducing  it  he  said,  "What  is  the  moral  value  of  the 
primary  normal  schools?  Serious,  impartial,  political  voices  are  being 
raised  demanding  their  complete  suppression.  .  .  the  institution  has 
been  attacked  as,  in  itself,  essentially  vicious:  It  is  said  that  young 
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people  under  twenty  years  of  age  ought  not  to  pass  in  a  common  fer- 
mentation their  most  difficult  years;  that  they  cannot  see  at  close 
quarters  the  towns  in  which  the  greater  part  of  them  will  not  live, 
touch  upon  all  kinds  of  experiences  .  .  .  without  getting  an  exag- 
gerated sense  of  their  position,  a  false  idea  of  their  duties;  that  they 
cannot  be  decorated  with  superficially  acquired  titles  without  getting 
a  restless  ambition,  and  that  it  is  a  first-class  blunder  to  send  to 
country  life,  those  who  are  being  prepared  in  advance  to  regard  it 
with  disgust  and  hatred." 

M.  FaUoux  concluded  thus,  "These  objections  are  grave;  however 
.  we  believe  that  the  experiment  should  continue."  We  shaU  see  at 
what  price.  Article  36  of  the  law  of  March  15,  1850,  was  adopted  by 
the  Assembly:  "Every  department  is  obliged  to  provide  for  the 
supply  of  masters  for  the  communes  by  means  of  pupil-teachers, 
either  in  institutions  for  primary  instruction  ...  or  in  normal 
schools  established  to  this  end  by  the  department.  The  normal  schools 
may  be  suppressed  by  the  general  council  of  the  department  or  by  the 
Ministry  on  the  recommendation  of  the  academy."  The  "Friend  of 
Religion"  can  cry:  "The  normal  schools,  so  dangerous,  so  powerful 
for  evil,  and  which  have  so  deplorably  denatured  the  character  and 
mission  of  the  teachers,  are  suppressed!"  Then  begins  the  third 
period  in  their  history. 

IV.  Feom  1860  to  1870 

The  law  of  March  15,  1850,  did  not  destroy  the  schools  but  it 
offered  to  their  numerous  enemies  three  ways  of  destroying  them: 
A  decision  by  the  general  council,  a  ministerial  decree,  and  schools  of 
apprenticeship.  The  apprenticeship  schools  had  the  fortune  they 
deserved;  they  arose  ingloriously  and  died  obscurely.  No  minister 
made  use  of  the  power  conferred  on  him  by  law,  and  in  the  whole  of 
France,  only  four  councils  general  suppressed  their  normal  schools. 

The  law  of  March  16  was  silent  with  regard  to  the  normal  courses 
for  young  women;  these  had  developed  in  the  shade  of  the  convent  and 
no  one  distiu-bed  them.  There  were  already  21  of  them  and  by  1879 
the  number  had  increased  to  60. 

If  the  law  of  1860  did  not  destroy  the  normal  schools,  it  still 
entailed  the  most  unhappy  consequences.  The  program  of  1832, 
already  so  modest,  was  still  further  reduced;  the  only  compulsory 
subjects  were  religious  and  moral  instruction,  reading,  writing,  the 
elements  of  the  French  language,  arithmetic,  the  metric  system  and 
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religious  songs.  It  was  the  instruction  of  a  small  seminary,  not  of  a 
normal  school.  Its  aim  was  to  place  the  hearts  of  clergy  in  the 
teachers. 

The  only  praiseworthy  parts  of  the  scheme  were  that  the  director 
and  assistant  masters  were  appointed  by  the  Ministiy  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  rector,  and  that  the  period  of  study  was  fixed  at  3 
years. 

But  the  time  of  trial  for  the  normal  school  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  Ministry  of  M.  Rouland  (185&-1863)  was  a  period  of  peace  for 
the  institutions.  That  of  M.  Duruy  was  a  period  of  reparation. 
One  of  Duruy's  first  acts  was  to  sign  the  decree  of  September  4,  1863, 
which  raised  the  minimum  salary  of  directors  and  assistants.  Some 
weeks  later  (October  17),  learning  that  student-masters  leaving  the 
normal  schools  looked  in  vain  for  posts,  he  insisted  that  the  prefects 
should  reserve  the  best  posts  for  them;  and  speaking  of  them  he  said: 
"The  young  men  are  possessed  of  capacity  and  character.  They 
form,  as  experience  has  shown,  the  elite  of  our  teachers." 

He  asked  the  pupils  and  masters  to  keep  exact  meteorological 
observations.  He  recommended  the  teaching  of  gardening;  music 
was  made  compulsory;  educational  conferences  preaded  over  by  the 
superintendent  ''on  the  mission  and  duties  of  instructors"  were 
instituted;  later  agricultural  instruction  was  introduced. 

But  of  all  the  measures  taken  by  M.  Duruy,  the  one  which  had  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  future  of  normal  schools  was  the  decree  of 
July  2,  1866.  Its  principal  aim  was  to  widen  the  program  of 
studies. 

By  the  decree  of  December  31,  1867,  a  most  important  matter, 
the  conditions  of  admission,  was  settled.  Candidates  were  to  be 
submitted  to  a  serious  examination  which  would  comprise  the  elements 
of  history  and  geography  and  they  could  offer  singing  and  drawing  as 
optional  subjects.  Finally,  to  assure  a  succession  of  student-teachers 
the  Ministry  proposed  to  establish  (October  20, 1868),  near  the  normal 
schools,  preparatory  classes  where  the  sons  of  teachers,  who  showed 
promise,  would  be  admitted  free. 

The  status  of  the  directors  and  assistant  masters  was  improved. 
They  were  given  more  time  and  liberty,  and  the  Ministry  invented  a 
means,  the  associating  of  the  third-year  students  in  the  duties  of 
supervision,  which  besides  relieving  the  masters  would  accustom  the 
students  to  "the  right  use  of  freedom  and  to  serious  responsibility." 
Finally,  the  program  of  the  training  school  was  carefully  overhauled, 
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and  the  master  in  charge  of  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  assistant 
master. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  M.  Duruy's  Ministry  was  the  circular  of 
July  6, 1869,  in  which  the  Minister,  who  had  done  so  much  to  broaden 
the  education  of  girls,  declared  it  to  be  his  intention  to  convert  the 
normal  courses  into  schools  for  women-teachers.  But  political  events 
hindered  him  from  realising  this  project.  One  year  later  the  Empire 
feU. 

What  M.  Duruy  wished  to  do  had  been  already  begun.  The  law 
of  1850  had  decreed  the  establishment  of  a  primary  school  for  girls  for 
all  communes  of  800  inhabitants  ''whose  resources  permitted."  The 
law  of  1867  extended  this  obligation  to  communes  of  500  inhabitants. 
From  this  legislation  fresh  needs  arose.  Even  in  the  departments 
least  hostile  to  convent  instruction  it  was  apparent  that  the  normal 
courses  offered  little  guarantee  of  proficiency.  Although  these  in- 
stitutions received  bursaries  they  resisted  State  control;  good  teaching 
methods  were  unknown;  the  instruction  was  mediocre  and  its  aim  not 
in  the  least  the  one  intended.  As  to  professional  education,  it  did 
not  exist,  there  being  no  training  school.  People  compared  the  results 
of  the  course  with  those  obtained  in  the  normal  schools  for  men 
teachers,  and  those  departments  which  honored  education  most  began 
to  change  their  normal  course  into  a  normal  school.  The  Jura  et 
FOrne  set  the  example  in  1842.  Following  her  came  Doubs,  les 
Bouches-du-Rh6ne  and  Loiret  in  1843,  the  Ardennes  in  1845,  Corse  in 
1854,  Haute-Savoie  in  1861. 

V.  Fbom  1870  TO  1890 

During  the  first  years  of  its  establishment,  the  Third  Republic 
had  enough  to  do  to  defend  its  existence  and  to  dress  the  wounds  of 
France  and  could  do  nothing  definite  for  primary  instruction  or  for 
normal  schools.  It  was  not  that  these  important  matters  were 
forgotten.  Never,  indeed,  had  questions  of  education  inspired  such 
universal  sympathy,  and  diverse  efforts  were  made  to  raise  the  yoke 
of  1850;  but  they  failed  before  the  opposition  of  a  majority  little 
friendly  to  primary  instruction. 

We  have  to  wait  till  1879 — that  is  for  the  first  ministry  of  M. 
Jules  Ferry  (February  4,  1879 — November  14,  1881) — ^for  anything 
new  to  record,  but  in  it  we  reach  the  high-water  mark  of  our  subject. 
By  this  time  the  Republic  was  safe  from  harm,  and  its  finance  prosper- 
ous.    With  lofty  ideals  and  sure  statesmanship  M.  J.  Ferry  seized  the 
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favorable  moment.  Aided  by  M.  Buisson,  the  eminent  director,  he 
restored  the  traditions  of  the  Revolution,  and,  with  patient  energy, 
reorganized  our  entire  national  system  of  education  on  three  principles: 
Compulsory  education,  free  education,  lay  education. 

It  could  not  be  but  that  the  normal  schools  would  share  in  this 
work  of  reorganization.  Thus  we  find  laws,  decrees,  resolutions  and 
circulars  directly  concerned  with  these  institutions  following  each 
other  ceaselessly.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  touching  upon  the 
most  important  whilst  endeavoring  to  convey  briefly  their  spirit  and 
compass. 

The  most  sweeping  of  these  measures  was  the  law  of  August  9, 
1879,  by  which  every  department  was  required,  within  4  years,  to  "be 
provided  with  a  normal  school  for  men-teachers  and  a  normal  school 
for  women-teachers,  capable  of  assuring  the  supply  of  both  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  communes"  (Art.  1).  At  the  time  of  issuing  this 
law  of  1879  France  had  79  normal  schools  for  men;  all  the  departments 
have  now  (1890)  complied  with  the  law.  This  side  of  the  work  is 
finished. 

The  provision  of  normal  schools  for  women  has  not  yet  reached  this 
state.  In  1849  there  were  19  of  these  institutions.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  reaction  which  foUowed  the  law  of  1850  would  not  favor  their 
development.  It  was  only  after  1870  that  the  pace  quickened. 
Eleven  new  schools  were  founded  up  to  1879.  The  greater  number  of 
these  were  under  lay  control;  the  others  disengaged  themselves  little 
by  little  from  the  bonds  which  united  them  to  the  religious  orders. 
In  1879  there  were  only  nine  which  were  not  lay;  they  have  all  been 
lay  since.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  all 
the  schools  are  lay.  There  are  today  (1890)  82  normal  schools  for 
women-teachers. 

Like  the  schools  for  men,  each  has  a  training  school  where  the 
students  practice;  they  have  besides  a  second  training  school  for 
directresses  of  the  infant  school  {icole  matemelie).  The  normal  schools 
are  today  in  new  or  improved  buildings. 

Such  have  been  the  salutary  effects  of  the  law  of  1879.  But  it  was 
not  enough  to  create  normal  schools  every  where;  it  was  necessary 
also  to  organize  them,  to  animate  them  with  a  new  spirit,  in  harmony 
with  present  needs,  to  break  the  last  ties  binding  them  to  the  obsolete, 
to  let  in  more  light  and  air  on  their  discipUne  and  instruction,  to 
regulate  the  duties  and  rights  of  masters  as  well  as  of  pupils,  and  finally, 
to  develop  the  program  of  studies  within  the  limits  set  by  too  great 
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ambition  on  the  one  side  and  too  great  curtailment  on  the  other.    This 

was  the  work  of  the  years  which  followed  the  passing  of  the  law  of  1879. 

In  February,  1880,  the  Minister  announced  that  the  resources 

placed  at  his  disposal  would  allow  him  to  appoint  a  fourth  assistant 

master  in  12  of  the  normal  schools.    This  ought,  he  said,  to  be 

extended  to  the  others  as  soon  as  possible.    The  fifth  of  June  following, 

a  decree  created  the  professorial  certificate  (certificat  d'aptUvde  an 

profeasorat)  and  two  years  later  that  for  instructing  in  normal  schools 

le  certificat  dC aptitude  d  la  direction  des  icoles  normaies).    In  January) 

1881,  the  payment  of  directors,  directresses,  assistant  masters,  and 

mistresses  was  raised  and  fixed  at  a  rate  which  enabled  them  to  live 

fittingly.     On  June  16,  1880,  the  great  law  which  made  education  free 

was  passed,  and  its  benefits  extended  to  the  normal  schools.    In  July 

of  the  same  year  the  Higher  Normal  School  for  women-teachers  at 

Fontenay-aux-Roses  was  founded,  and  in  March  1882,  that  of  Saint 

Gloud  was  opened,  both  being  intended  to  safeguard  the  supply  of 

teachers  in  the  normal  schools.     These  two  creations  have  crowned  all 

that  has  been  done  for  these  institutions.    Finally,  there  appeared  the 

decree  of  July  29  and  the  resolution  of  August  3, 1881,  which  although 

modified  to  some  extent  by  the  resolution  of  January  18,  1887  and  of 

July  20,  1888,  and  of  January  10,  1889  are  yet  the  base  on  which  the 

normal  school  edifice  rests  today. 

But  our  task  stops  here:  The  task  of  tracing  the'past  of  these  insti- 
tutions, not  of  describing  them  as  they  are  today. 
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Sanford,  Fernando.    How  to  Study,  lUvstrated  Through  Physics. 

How  to  Study  Series.    The  Macmillan  Company,  1922.    56  pages. 

This  essay  is  introduced  by  Mr.  F.  M.  McMurry,  whose  praise 
of  its  theme  and  purpose  is  perhaps  all  the  recommendation  that 
the  study  needs.  The  introduction  itself  has  the  peculiar 
merits  of  the  author's  well-known  pungent  phrasing  of  important 
ideas,  and  deserves  the  close  attention  of  all  who  read  the  monograph. 
He  finds,  however,  a  difference  between  "thinking"  and  "the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge"  which  seems  quite  unduly  to  limit  the  possibilities 
of  the  latter;  and  he  apparently  is  much  less  sanguine  in  regard  to 
the  custom  of  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  of  discriminating  between 
thinking  and  memoriter  work  than  the  reviewer  has  been — which 
possibly  indicates  that  the  reviewer  needs  more  and  better  practice 
as  an  observer. 

The  essay  itself  seems  a  real  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
teaching,  and  especially  to  the  teaching  of  physics.  Those  who  recall 
and  liked  Mr.  Dewey's  classic  address  on  Science,  in  1910,  will  be 
grateful  for  the  constructive  suggestions  of  this  essay.  It  has  a 
special  value  for  subject-matter  teachers  in  normal  schools  and  teachers' 
colleges,  as  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  valuable  perspectives  and  insights 
that  have  been  least  capitalized  in  the  past.  A  close  study  of  the 
catalogue  descriptions  of  physics  courses  in  schools  for  teachers 
suggests  that  to  very  few  of  them  has  it  occurred  to  use  the  approach 
suggested  by  Mr.  Sanford. 

The  first  third  of  the  essay  treats  such  topics  as  the  relation  of 
purpose  to  method  of  study;  the  difference  between  the  method  of  study 
which  leads  to  scholarship  and  the  method  of  study  which  leads  to 
'Hfie  mental  habits"  of  scientific  thinking;  the  special  opportiuiitieis 
that  physics  offers  for  teaching  scientific  method;  the  meaning  of 
natural  law,  and  the  like;  and  does  it  with  engaging  simplicity.  The 
remainder  consists  of  illustrations  of  the  method  of  the  masters  of 
science:  Roger  Bacon,  da  Vinci,  Gilbert,  Galileo,  Newton,  et.  d. 
and  brings  out  "the  four  necessary  steps  in  scientific  method,"  "how 
skill  in  the  different  steps  of  scientific  method  has  varied,"  and  so 
forward. 

Even  such  fleeting  glimpses  as  this  brief  essay  gives  over  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  laws  of  physics  are  fascinating.  It  ought  to  fire 
the  imagination  of  teachers  of  physics. 

E.  D.  Randolph. 
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A  Handbook  of 
Mental  Tests 

A   FURTHER  REVISION  AND  EX- 

TENSION  OP  THE  BINET- 

SIMON  SCALE 

BY 

F.  EUHLMANN 

This  handbook  is  the  reialt  of  Mvea  yoart  of 
eontinuouB  effort  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Kgnlmann 
and  a  number  of  aasiatants  to  improve  the 
methods  of  determininc  demea  m  mental 
development  in  children  and  aduHs,  and  to  keep 
these  methods  at  a  point  of  mazimom  effidenoy. 
Aeoordinc  to  the  opinion  of  persons  in  different 
parts  of  the  eoantnr  who  have  used  the  Kuhlmann 
scale,  the  author  has  remedied  the  chief  defects 
of  the  BinetrSimon  Tests  more  adequately  and 
satisfactorily  than  has  been  accomplished  in 
any  other  revision,  and  has  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing a  very  useful  scale  for  the  measurement  of 


inteWsence.  Especial  pains  have  been  taken  to 
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juch  an  arrancement  of  type,  bet 
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and  in  such  an  arrangement  of  type,  head- 
,  jad  paragraphing  thatlt  will  be  dear  to  anv 
one  who  wishes  to  use  it  how  it  is  to  be  employed, 
alike  in  respect  to  the  method  of  administering 
the  tests  and  the  method  of  scoring  the  results. 
The  use  of  the  scale  does  not  require  an  extended 
knowledfe  of  the  sdences,  espedally  psychology, 
upon  which  it  is  based. 
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State  Maintenance  of 
Teachers  in  Training 

BY 

Walter  Scott  Hebtzoo 

Teaching  has  failed  to  attract  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  reeruits  to  make  adequate  selection  and 
training  possible.  State  control  of  education 
locates  the  responsibility  for  teacher  training  and. 
for  the  equalisation  of  educational  opportunity 
upon  the  state.  The  policy  of  training  teachers 
after  they  enter  the  service  as  a  substitute  for 
institotioiial  preparation  has  not  been  successful, 
espodally  in  the  open  country.  The  unequal 
ssTsries  paid  in  the  rural  schoob  and  in  the  cities 
have  drawn  the  better  teachers  to  the  centres  of 
population.  The  public  attitude  toward  teach- 
ing has  reduced  the  attendance  in  teacher  train- 
ing institutions.  To  improve  the  attractiveness 
of  teaching  as  a  profession,  the  state  must  use  all 
the  plans  that  experience  has  proved  to  be  hdp- 
f  ul.  Additiional  efforts,  especially  of  an  economic 
and  social  nature,  must  oe  made  if  the  rural 
schools  are  to  be  taught  by  competent  teachers. 
The  purpose  of  this  present  study  Is  to  investigate 
the  prindpies.  problems,  and  practices  involved 
in  a  system  m  subsidies  for  nrospective  teachers 
sa  one  method  of  recruiting  the  profession. 
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Periodic  Variations 
in  Efficiency 

As  shown  in  mental  and  physical  tests 

together  with  some  weather  effects. 

BY 

Abchibald  G.  Peaks 

Many  studies  hsTe  sppesred  which  suggest  the 
existence  of  periodic  rsristions  in  both  physics! 
and  mental  activities  during  the  year,  durixig 
the  day,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  pwiodic 
changes  in  natural  phenomena  such  as  sunlight 
and  temperature,  but  as  yet  the  faoton  involved 
are  but  little  understood.  In  order  to  assist  in 
the  solution  of  these  complez  problems,  the 
author  attempts  the  foDowmg:  To  give  a  com- 
plete hittorical  view  of  the  experimental  data 
on  the  subject;  to  examine  the  means,  methods, 
and  procedure  employed  by  other  investigators; 
to  give  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  results  of  pre- 
vious investigations  in  the  light  of  the  means 
employed,  the  methods  used,  and  the  procedure 
followed;  to  use  improved  methods  and  procedure 
in  investigating  the  problems  of  periodicity;  to 
summarise  the  results  of  previous  investigators, 
and  to  compare  Uiem  with  his  own;  and  to  point 
out  some  problems  which  future  investigators 
should  attempt,  and  some  errors  which  they 
should  avoid. 
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The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  discover  the  principal  types  ci  thinking  which 
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EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION 

Volume  VIII  November,  1922  Number  8 

THE  FINANCING  OF  EDUCATION^ 

EDWIN  R.  A.  SELIGMAN 
Columbia  Uniyenity 

I 

Every  civilized  country  is  to  be  judged  by  the  relative  amounts 
expended  for  education.  If  we  take  a  broad  view  of  history,  we  find 
that  there  have  been  no  less  than  four  stages  in  the  development  of 
governmental  functions.  In  the  earliest  stage  we  have  only  the 
repressive  function  of  government.  When  disorder  occurs,  the  com- 
munity is  called  upon  to  suppress  it:  when  disease  and  plague  appear, 
the  government  does  its  utmost  to  combat  it:  when  war  breaks  out, 
the  government  is  concerned  to  bring  it  to  an  end  as  quickly  as  possible. 
In  the  second  stage  of  development,  we  find  the  preventive  functions 
of  government  appear.  It  is  not  so  much  to  fight  the  famine  as  to 
prevent  it  that  we  are  now  concerned :  it  is  not  to  check  the  disease  but 
to  make  its  appearance  impossible:  instead  of  simply  incarcerating 
the  malefactor,  we  try  the  more  modem  method  of  preventing  the 
appearance  of  the  criminal.  The  preventive  functions  of  government 
are  more  difficult  and  more  costly.  In  the  third  stage  of  progress, 
we  come  to  what  may  be  called  the  period  of  ameliorative  functions. 
The  government  is  now  concerned  not  so  much  with  preventing  evil 
things  as  it  is  with  improving  conditions  and  making  them  better  than 
before.  The  government  now  not  alone  seeks  to  prevent  famines, 
but  tries  to  improve  agricultural  conditions:  it  not  only  prevents 
disease,  but  it  endeavors  in  coimtless  ways  by  its  modem  health 
department  to  make  the  sanitary  conditions  better  than  they  were 
before:  it  not  alone  seeks  to  prevent  the  criminal  from  appearing,  but 
it  endeavors  to  turn  the  criminal  into  a  law-abiding  and  decent  citizen. 
The  ameliorative  functions  of  government  call  for  far  more  of  sustained 

^  Presented  at  the  conference  on  Education  held  in  connection  with  the  inaug- 
uration of  Dr.  John  M.  Thomas,  as  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
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effort  and  financial  outlay.  Finally,  we  reach  the  fourth  stage  of 
government  activity,  at  the  very  outset  of  which  we  find  ourselves 
at  present.  This  is  the  period  of  what  might  be  called  the  constructive 
functions  of  government.  We  do  not  simply  build  upon  the  actually 
existing  situation  and  improve  it,  but  we  now  seek  to  create  entirely 
new  conditions  and  to  make  something  exist  which  never  existed 
before.  Although  illustrations  may  be  found  in  almost  every  phase 
of  government  effort  at  present,  the  chief  example  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
domain  of  education.  The  very  word  education  means  the  drawing 
out,  the  leading  out  of  something  new,  the  elaboration  of  the  individual 
and  the  group  mind  of  something  which  did  not  exist  before.  But 
just  because  of  this  fact,  education  is  the  most  definite  of  all  govern- 
mental functions.  I  wonder  how  many  have  ever  read  the  admirable 
book  of  Mr.  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  the  English  Guild  Socialist.  With  his 
economic  views  I  do  not  find  myself  in  harmony;  but  with  his  high 
and  lofty  conception  of  what  education  ought  to  mean,  I  fancy  we  can 
all  agree.  We  have  even  now  only  a  faint  adumbration  of  what  can 
really  be  accomplished  by  education.  If  this  is  true  and  if  education 
is  a  manifestation  of  the  highest  stage  of  community  effort,  it  is  also 
true  that  it  calls  for  the  severest  sacrifices.  Perhaps  the  day  will  come 
when  the  greatness  of  the  nation  will  be  measured,  not  by  the  tens  of 
millions  spent  for  our  battleships,  but  by  the  hundreds  of  millions 
spent  for  the  schools. 

II 

Since  then  the  needs  of  education  are  so  pronounced,  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  for  a  moment  why  the  financial  embarrassments 
have  grown.  This  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  fact  that  education, 
like  so  many  other  functions  of  government,  has  been  slowly  progress- 
ing from  private  to  public  auspices.  At  the  beginning,  education,  like 
the  high  roads,  like  justice,  like  protection,  was  entirely  a  private 
function.  But  while  the  streets,  the  army,  and  the  courts  have  now 
become  exclusively  pubUc  in  their  nature,  education  has  gone  through 
only  a  partial  development.  We  still  find  private  schools,  private 
colleges,  private  universities,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
impetus  to  modem  educational  reform  has  often  come  originally  from 
private  initiative.  The  kindergarten  was  for  a  long  time  private 
before  it  was  adopted  into  the  public  system.  The  same  is  true  with 
the  vocational  schools  and  with  many  other  forms  of  pedagogical 
activity.    The  important  point,  however,  is  that  with  the  passage  of 
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time,  more  and  more  phases  of  education  have  been  taken  over  from 
private  to  public  management.  We  find,  moreover,  continually 
greater  manifestations  of  this  public  activity:  Public  textbooks,  free 
dental  and  medical  service  and  even  free  lunches  have  been  added  in 
not  a  few  places.  The  net  result  has  been  an  extraordinary  rise  in  the 
expenditures  for  education. 

The  next  point  is  a  consideration  of  the  fiscal  principle  governing 
these  outlays.  The  educational  activity  of  government  has  gone 
through  the  same  phases  as  that  of  the  other  activities.  The  high 
roads,  for  instance,  were  originally  run  for  a  profit  and  only  at  a 
much  later  period  was  the  practice  introduced  of  just  about  covering 
cost,  the  so-called  fee  principle.  FinaUy,  it  is  only  in  the  most  recent 
period  that  toll  roads  have  been  abolished  and  that  the  principle  of 
gratuity  has  been  established  according  to  which  no  charge  is  made  for 
the  use  of  the  roads,  the  expenses  being  defrayed  out  the  general 
revenue  of  government.  In  the  same  way  justice,  when  taken  over  by 
the  government,  was  originally  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  early  monarchs. 
At  a  much  later  period,  the  principle  of  fees  was  introduced:  Even  in 
the  eighteenth  century  Adam  Smith  advocated  the  pa3rment  of  judges' 
salaries  by  fees  in  order  to  stimulate  their  activity.  It  is  only  in  very 
recent  times  that  the  province  of  fees  has  been  restricted  and  that  the 
court  expenses,  especially  the  salaries  of  the  judiciary,  defrayed  out 
of  the  general  fund. 

The  same  is  true  of  education.  Even  when  education  was  assumed 
by  government,  it  was  for  a  long  time  run  on  the  principle  of  profits* 
This  was  succeeded  by  the  regime  of  fees,  which  is  still  the  custom 
in  the  primary  education  of  some  of  the  European  countries  and  in  the 
higher  education  in  some  of  the  American  states.  The  final  principle 
of  gratuitous  service  or  free  education  was  first  introduced  in  the 
schools  of  Holland  and  in  the  pubUc  school  system  of  some  of  the 
American  colonies.  Step  by  step  the  gratuitous  principle  has  spread 
from  one  form  of  education  to  another,  as  a  result  of  modem  democ^ 
racy.    As  a  consequence,  the  expenditures  have  steadily  mounted. 

In  the  third  place,  we  have  to  consider  the  ways  and  means  of 
covering  this  increased  expenditure.  Here  again  we  notice  an  interest- 
ing fiscal  development.  The  sources  of  early  revenue  in  every  govern- 
ment were  very  different  from  those  that  exist  today.  At  first,  in  fact, 
contributions  to  the  support  of  government  were  entirely  voluntary 
and  it  was  not  until  the  drain  upon  private  benevolence  and  charity 
became  too  great  that  the  voluntary  contributions  were  converted 
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into  oompalflory  contribution.  We  know  the  exact  date  wben  this 
transition  occurred  in  each  of  the  American  colonies^  and  when  the 
•system  of  appeals  to  those  ''whose  heart  is  willing''  feU  upon  such  deaf 
ears  that  a  change  had  to  be  made.  But  even  then,  and  for  a  long 
time,  most  of  the  public  revenues  came  from  other  sources.  Almost 
down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  colonial  revenues  wne 
derived  from  fees,  from  land  and  quit  rents,  from  special  assessments, 
and,  above  all,  from  lotteries.  The  latt^  was  an  especially  favorite 
method.  Many  a  church  and  many  a  school  was  started  and 
supported  by  public  lotteries.  The  very  institution  with  which  I  am 
connected,  Ck>lumbia  Uniyersity,  was  made  possible,  as  Kings  College, 
through  a  public  lottery.  Even  when  compulsory  contributions 
were  initiated  they  assumed  the  form,  for  a  long  time,  ci  indirect  pay- 
ments, more  or  less  in  return  for  supposed  government  activities. 
Direct  taxes  upon  the  individual  were  sporadic  and  slight,  and  the 
burden  was  scarcely  felt. 

In  modem  times,  however,  all  this  has  changed.  Lotteries  have 
disappeared;  the  land  revenues  of  government  have  become  n^UgiUe; 
the  relative  importance  of  fees  has  greatly  diminished;  the  chi^ 
reliance  of  government  today  is  upon  taxation  regularly  levied  upon 
the  individual. 

The  four  reasons,  therefore,  why  expenditures  for  education  have 
become  such  an  important  fiscal  problem  are:  First,  the  growth 
in  the  scope  of  education  itself;  second,  the  transition  from  private 
to  public  education;  third,  the  change  in  the  fiscal  principle  of  profits 
or  fees  to  the  principle  of  gratuitous  service;  and  fourth,  the  virtual 
disappearance  of  the  earlier  forms  of  revenue,  with  almost  sole  reliance 
upon  taxation. 

Ill 

The  above  statement  is  however  not  entirely  sufficient  to  explain 
the  present  situation.  For  while  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  taxes 
has  indeed  increased,  the  readiness  of  the  average  citizen  to  submit 
to  public  charges  has  also  undergone  a  notable  development.  There  is 
far  more  sense  of  public  collective  responsibility  at  the  present  time 
than  in  former  generations:  There  ought  accordingly  to  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  raising  from  each  individual  his  share  of  the  public  expenses. 
While  the  expenditures  for  education  have  indeed  increased,  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  the  wealth  of  the  community  has  also  multiplied.  In 
fact,  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  there  been  such 
prodigious  strides  forward  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  in  the 
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progress  of  individual  well  being.  There  must  be  some  other  explana- 
tion of  the  present  situation. 

To  the  economist  and  the  student  of  finance,  the  explanation  is 
simple.  The  original  form  of  direct  taxation  in  the  country  was  the 
general  property  tax.  It  was  a  system  which  responded  fairly  well  to 
the  needs  of  the  day  and  to  the  demands  of  the  government.  In  a 
more  or  less  primitive  commimity  a  man's  wealth  is  largely  measured 
by  his  property.  Today  yet  we  say  that  a  man  is  worth  so  many 
dollars;  whereas  in  England  we  speak  of  a  man  being  worth  so  many 
pounds  a  year.  In  those  early  da3rs  when  there  were  neither  very  rich 
nor  very  poor,  when  everyone  worked  and  when  i^ost  everyone 
possessed  a  modest  competence,  general  property  was  the  best  indica- 
tion of  a  man's  wealth  and  therefore  the  most  evitable  measure  of 
his  ability  to  pay  taxes.  Consequently,  until  almost  the  period  of  the 
Civil  War  the  public  revenues  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  property 
and  there  was  no  problem  of  educational  finance. 

Beginning,  however,  shortly  after  the  Civil  War  in  our  most 
advanced  states,  and  thereafter  slowly  spreading  to  other  parts  of 
the  country,  a  complete  fiscal  revolution  became  visible.  This 
was  a  result  and  concomitant  of  the  great  economic  change  known  as 
the  industrial  revolution,  the  transition  of  the  economic  system 
from  that  of  a  primitive  agricultural  community  to  that  of  a  highly 
diversified  industrial  community.  We  now  live  under  what  is  known 
as  the  factory  system  or  the  age  of  the  machine,  based  on  a  revolution 
in  chemical  and  mechanical  methods.  The  new  forms  of  business 
enterprise,  moreover,  have  brought  with  them  the  appearance  of  the 
corporation  and  the  development  of  corporate  securities. 

As  a  consequence,  the  old  general  property  tax  no  longer  sufficed 
for  more  modem  needs.  While  real  estate  indeed  remained,  personal 
property  changed  in  its  constituent  elements.  There  was,  relatively 
speaking,  less  and  less  tangible  and  visible  personality  and  more  and 
more  evidences  of  legal  rights.  Slowly  but  surely  personal  property 
accordingly  slipped  out  of  the  assessment  lists  with  a  resulting  increas- 
ing burden  upon  real  estate. 

Not  alone  did  the  general  property  tax  thus  gradually  lose  its 
efficacy  but  the  newer  business  conditions  caused  a  transition  in  the 
criterion  of  wealth  from  property  to  profits  or  earnings  or  income. 
In  modem  times  there  are  large  classes  of  individuals  who  live  upon 
their  salaries  or  earnings  and  who  spend  most  of  what  they  earn, 
thus  accumulating  comparatively  little  property.    A  property  tax 
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would  leave  scot  free  the  great  lawyer  or  physician  or  architect  or 
engineer  or  railway  president  who  spends  most  of  his  earnings.  Fur- 
thermore,  under  modem  economic  conditions,  the  prosperity  of  a 
business  man  is  no  longer  judged  by  his  property.  The  mutations  of 
modem  life  and  the  variations  in  the  turnover  have  caused  even  the 
business  man  to  apply  the  yard  stick  of  earnings  or  income  rather 
than  of  stock-in-trade.  Other  reasons,  for  which  there  is  here  no  time, 
might  be  mentioned  to  explain  why  property  has  been  supplanted  by 
income  or  earnings.  In  order  to  reaUze  this  change,  we  have  only  to 
look  at  the  financing  of  the  recent  war  compared  with  that  of  former 
conflict.  In  the  Civil  War  the  income  tax  was  almost  negligible  in  its 
contribution  to  the  war  expenses;  in  the  War  of  1812  it  did  not  exist 
at  all.  In  the  recent  war,  however,  the  major  part  of  our  entire  colossal 
outlay  was  derived  from  taxes  on  income  and  profits. 

It  is  easily  seen,  therefore,  how  the  present  educational  embarrass- 
ment has  arisen.  In  all  those  states  which  still  cling,  as  most  of  them 
do,  to  the  general  property  tax,  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  community 
wealth  is  no  longer  tapped  by  the  revenue  methods.  With  a  base  of 
taxation  continually  receding  and  diminishing,  it  is  only  too  apparent 
that  the  burden  of  the  general  property  tax  has  become  unendurable. 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  early  common- 
wealths to  break  away  from  the  general  property  tax  for  state  pur- 
poses. But  although  it  aliments  its.  state  revenues  from  taxes  on 
corporations  and  from  intangible  personality,  Pennsylvania  still  in  the 
main  depends  upon  property  as  the  chief  source  of  its  revenue  and  finds 
itself  in  continual  embarrassment.  Yet  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  of  American  states.  Its  land  is  worth  far  more  per  acre 
than  in  the  adjoining  commonwealths.  It  contributed  to  the  income 
and  profits  taxes  of  the  great  war  about  one-sixth  to  onenseventh  of  the 
entire  amount.  Yet  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  financial  support 
to  education,  Pennsylvania  stands  twenty-first  on  the  list.  It  has 
been  distanced  by  aU  those  states  which  have  adopted  more  modem 
methods  of  revenue. 

IV 

What  then  are  the  remedies?  I  should  say  that  they  consist  of 
two,  economic  and  political.  The  economic  remedy  is  to  develop  a 
fiscal  system  which  will  respond  to  modem  needs,  which  will  tap 
the  resources  of  the  community  according  to  the  relative  ability  of 
the  individuals.  If  we  look  at  the  most  advanced  states  we  find 
that  this  fiscal  reform  has  assumed  three  forms: 
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1.  The  taxation  of  individual  incomes. 

2.  The  taxation  of  business. 

3.  The  taxation  of  inheritances. 

In  New  York,  for  instance,  the  personal  income  tax  yields,  at  a  very 
low  rate,  from  35  to  40  millions  a  year.  The  new  business  tax,  also 
based  on  a  criterion  of  earnings  for  the  most  part  yields  almost  45 
millions  and  the  inheritance  tax  yields  over  20  millions  a  year.  What 
has  been  done  in  New  York  has  also  been  accomplished  in  Massar 
chusetts  and  even  in  some  of  the  states  of  the  middle  west  like  Wis- 
consin. California,  which  stands  at  the  head  in  educational  finance 
has  been  able  to  accomplish  a  similar  result  by  developing  a  modem 
system  of  business  taxation.  Even  in  Delaware  the  recent  introduc- 
tion of  the  income  tax  has  been  due  almost  entirely  to  the  needs  of 
public  education. 

Pennsylvania,  however,  still  lags  behind.  It  has  neither  an 
income  tax  nor  a  modem  business  tax,  nor  an  adequately  developed 
inheritance  tax.  The  wealth  lies  at  its  doors  ready  to  be  tapped 
as  it  is  being  tapped  for  federal  purposes.  But  an  antiquated  fiscal 
qrstem  prevents  it  from  responding  to  modem  needs.  If  the  educa- 
tional reformer  will  become  for  a  time  a  student  of  taxation  and  finance, 
the  path  will  be  cleared.  The  continued  reliance  upon  outworn 
methods,  the  old  shibboleths  like  increase  of  assessment,  equalization 
of  property  and  the  like  are  all  in  vain.  The  first  condition  of  progress 
is  an  appreciation  of  the  real  secret  of  the  present  failure. 

WMle  this  economic  and  fiscal  change  is  of  the  first  importance, 
there  is  also  a  political  reform  that  is  needed.  All  expenditure  was 
originally  local;  all  revenue  was  originally  local.  It  is  quite  natural 
that  there  should  have  sprung  up,  in  Pennsylvania,  as  elsewhere,  the 
idea  of  home  rule  and  the  feeling  that  roads  and  the  schools  ought  to 
be  supported  out  of  local  revenues.  The  economic  transition,  however, 
has  proved  the  falsity  of  this  early  method,  just  as  in  the  federal 
and  state  government  modem  cofiditions  have  shown  the  shortcomings 
of  that  other  shibboleth,  the  separation  of  governmental  powers. 
Modem  earnings  and  incomes  can  no  longer  be  cabined  and  confined 
within  local  limits:  For  modem  economic  enterprise  has  become  not 
alone  statewide,  but  also  nationwide  and  even  worldwide  in  character. 
The  consequence  has  been  a  great  differentiation  between  localities. 
While  some  localities,  like  the  great  industrial  centers,  are  teeming  with 
wealth,  others  in  the  agricultural  districts  are  woefully  deficient. 
The  state  has  been  compelled  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  localities 
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in  the  construction  of  modem  roads.  While  the  state  government 
is  making  indeed  some  contribution  to  the  communities  for  education, 
the  chief  support  is  still  derived  from  local  sources.  Thus  we  find 
that  as  individuals  under  the  modem  dispensation  differ  in  wealth 
far  more  than  in  former  times,  so  do  our  local  communities.  Just 
as  there  are  many  individuals  who  are  unable  to  contribute  to  an 
income  tax,  so  there  are  many  local  communities  that  are  unable  to 
maintain  adequate  school  facilities. 

What  is  needed,  then,  in  Pennsylvania,  as  in  so  many  other  states, 
is  a  redistribution  of  governmental  fimctions  and  of  governmental 
revenues.  The  chief  source  of  local  revenue  must  always  remain,  for 
obvious  reasons,  real  estate — the  non-elastic  element  in  public  rev- 
enues. The  elastic  form  of  modern  revenues  is  to  be  found  in  the  state- 
wide system  of  income,  business,  and  inheritance  taxes.  It  is  only  proper 
that  the  locality  where  the  needs  are  greatest  should  secure  an  increas- 
ing share  of  these  state-wide  revenues.  If  this  is  done,  the  day  of 
the  impoverished  community  in  the  small  red  schoolhouse  .will  go 
and  the  distribution  of  state  funds  to  localities  will  take  place  not 
on  the  antiquated  basis  of  assessed  valuation  or  population,  but  on  the 
new  and  improved  basis  of  educational  needs  which  will  vary  from 
locality  to  locality.  An  educational  system  local  in  character  and 
support  is  incompatible  with  an  economic  and  fiscal  system  state-wide 
in  its  nature.  Under  the  inspiring  guidance  of  Superintendent 
Finnegan  great  and  needed  steps  in  advance  have  been  taken  in  the 
centralization  of  educational  administration.  While  there  is  still 
room,  as  we  have  heard  in  Dr.  Capen's  admirable  address  of  this 
morning,  for  further  cooperation  and  further  centralisation  in  purely 
educational  matters,  the  time  has  assuredly  come  to  take  at  least  the 
first  step  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  educational  finance. 

We  conclude  then  that  what  is  needed  above  all  in  Pennsylvania 
is  a  realization  of  actual  facts.  Let  us  no  longer,  hke  the  proverbial 
ostrich,  put  our  head  in  the  sand  and  refuse  to  look  what  stares  us 
in  the  face.  The  wealth  is  here;  the  educational  needs  are  here;  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  bring  about  a  correlation  between  the  two. 
Let  us  determine  no  longer  to  Uve  in  a  fool's  paradise  of  outworn 
theories  and  indefensible  shibboleths.  Let  us  grapple  manfully  with 
the  real  problem  and  realize  that  in  modem  times  the  educational 
question  has  become  primarily  a  fiscal  question. 
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CAN  fflGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  IMPROVE  THE 
COLLEGE  TRAINING  PROGRAM? 

DOUGLAS  WAFLES 
TuftB  College 

The  dilemma  of  the  liberal  arts  college  is  the  dilemma  of  many  of 
its  departments — ^how  to  choose  between  the  general  needs  of  the  many 
and  the  specific  needs  of  the  few;  between  the  general  comprehension  of 
a  branch  of  knowledge  that  is  (billed  liberal,  and  the  specific  ability  to 
apply  it  that  is  called  technical.  There  can  be  no  decision  between 
liberal  and  technical  training  as  such.  One  can  only  say  that  where 
time  permits  both  types  of  training  should  be  ofifered.  But  where 
both  types  are  offered  the  question  of  relative  mephasis  becomes  acute, 
and  this  question  can  be  studied  with  respect  to  students'  needs.  The 
state  of  Massachusetts  makes  no  specific  requirement  of  professional 
training  for  admission  to  high  school  teaching  except  in  union  school 
districts.  Yet  the  quality  of  high  school  teaching  is  not  perceptibly 
inferior  to  that  in  other  states  where  professional  training  is  required. 
College  departments  of  Education  in  Massachusetts  have  thus  full 
opportimity  both  to  create  and  to  supply  a  demand  for  such  training 
on  the  part  of  prospective  teachers.  To  meet  this  opportunity  there  is 
need  for  some  criterion  that  shall  indicate  the  proper  emphasis  of 
liberal  and  technical  courses  for  the  students  concerned,  and  it  is 
assimied  that  the  problem  of  selecting  such  criteria  is  of  general  interest 
to  all  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  high  school  teachers. 

Two  conclusions  seems  justifiable  as  the  result  of  casual  acquaint- 
ance with  college  courses,  (a)  There  is  need  for  some  non-technical 
course  in  each  department  of  education  that  shall  attract  students  to 
teaching  by  arousing  interest  in  the  social  significance  of  good  schools 
and  that  shall  also  interpret  education  fairly  to  other  students  who 
will  not  teach,  (b)  Technical  courses  should  predominate  which 
give  greater  attention  than  is  conmionly  given  at  present  to  the  actual 
problems  of  the  beginning  high  school  teacher  with  less  attention  to 
data  which  do  not  apply  to  these  problems  directly.  It  is  evident 
that  these  imply  a  decided  shift  of  emphasis  in  the  direction  of  technical 
training.  Some  data  are  herein  presented  which  tend  (1)  to  support 
these  conclusions,  (2)  to  indicate  the  extent  of  agreement  among  high 
school  principals  as  to  where  this  emphasis  should  be  placed,  and, 
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coDsequentlyi  (3)  to  suggest  the  value  of  high  school  principal 
judgments  as  one  criterion  for  the  readjustment  of  courses.^ 

The  data  to  be  considered  were  obtained  in  response  to  a  tentative 
question-blank  distributed  in  April  1921,  but  only  those  items  are  here 
mentioned  which  apply  to  the  topics  above.  The  purpose  of  the 
inquiry  was  to  select  by  experiment  a  set  of  questions  that  high  school 
principals  might  be  able  to  answer  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  benefit 
the  courses  in  which  most  of  their  teachers  are  trained.  The  particular 
questions  asked  are  here  of  only  incidental  importance.  Forty  seven 
per  cent  of  the  Massachusetts  high  school  principals  replied  as  follows: 

Total 119  replies,  47  per  cent  of  255  high  eehools  in  229  communitieB 

Group  1 38  repliaSy  61  per  cent  of   62  high  Bchools  in   38  cities 

Group  II 44  replies,  57  per  cent  of   77  high  schools  in    75  towns 

Group  III 37  replies,  32  per  cent  of  116  high  schools  in  116  towns 

These  replies  are  tabulated  in  three  groups  according  to  the  state 
classification  of  cities  and  towns:  Group  I,  cities;  Group  II,  towns 
over  5000  population;  and  Group  III  towns  under  5000  which  support 
high  schools.  This  group  division  is  primarily  to  suggest  the  extent 
of  agreement  among  principals  whose  schools  are  somewhat  equal 
in  size.  It  should  also  serve  to  classify  the  teachers  concerned  on  the 
basis  of  experience,  and  to  suggest  the  greater  opportunity  for  teachers 
in  city  schools  (Group  I)  to  obtain  training  in  service.  If  these  facts 
are  kept  clearly  in  mind,  the  following  tables  may  be  related  to  the 
three  topics  proposed  for  discussion  with  a  minimum  of  conmient. 

While  somewhat  unrelated  to  the  topics,  these  figures  indicate  the 
status  of  professional  training  among  high  school  teachers  of  the  state. 
Of  the  3784  high  school  teachers  in  service  on  Jan.  1, 1920,  72  per  cent 
were  college  graduates,  18  per  cent  were  normal  or  city  training  school 
graduates,  and  10  per  cent  had  received  no  more  than  secondary 
school  training — though  this  last  group  consists  largely  of  teachers  of 
practical  arts  and  of  teachers  grown  old  in  the  service.  Considering 
that  nearly  three-fourths  are  college  graduates,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  less  than  one-half  (47  per  cent)  of  the  teachers  represented  above 
have  attended  college  courses  in  education  either  before  or  during 
service.  While  this  situation  casts  some  reflection  upon  the  courses, 
it  is  largely  explained  by  the  fact  that  professional  courses  in  local 


^  Dean  Kelly's  study  of  rating  by  Kansas  school  officials  of  teacher-training 
courses  in  the  University  of  Kansas  gives  returns  from  54  principals  of  the  state. 
(1920,  Proceedinga  CoUege  Teachers  of  EduoaHon,)  His  detailed  questionnaire  is  an 
excellent  basis  for  similar  investigations. 
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Table  I. — Showiko  (a)  thb  Atsragb  Number  of  Tbachbbs  peb  School,  (b) 

THE  Pbopobtion  OF  Tbachebs  PEB  Gboup  That  Had  Attbndbd  Ck>LLBaE 

C0UB8E8  IN  Education  Eftheb  befobb  ob  dubing  Sebvicb  in  1921, 

AND  (c)  thb  PbINCIPAL'S  GuE88  AS  TO  WhETHBB  THE  NUMBEB  OF 

Tbachebs  Who  Had  Attended  College  Coubses  in  Educa- 
tion Had  Decreased  Since  1915 


Total 


(a)  Average  number  of  teachers  per  school 

(6)  Proportion  of  group  attending  college  education 

eounes  per  cent 

(c)  Number  of  schools  from  which  attendance  at 
college  courses  was  greater  in  1915  than  at 

presmt 

Was  less  in  1915  than  at  present 

No  data 


1 

Groups 

I 

II 

III 

39 

16 

5 

45 

49 

59 

3 

4 

3 

28 

29 

22 

7 

11 

12 

20 
47 


10 
79 
30 


colleges  are  so  recent.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  Massachusetts  high 
school  teachers  have  had  more  than  5  years'  experience,  25  per  cent 
have  taught  from  2  to  5  years,  and  only  7  per  cent  are  in  their  first  year 
of  teaching.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  this  7  per  cent  are  in 
Group  III  schools,  the  report  that  59  per  cent  of  this  group  attended 
education  courses  in  college  is  distinctly  hopeful. 


Table  II. — Showing  Rbplobs  to  Question,  ''Do  You  Rbqabd  Coubses  in 

Education  as  Less,  Equally,  ob  Mobb  Valuable  Than  Ck>UBSES  in 

Subject  Matteb  fob  Tbachebs  in  Sebvice  fboic  the  Standpoint  of 

Skill  in  Teaching  a  Pabticulab  Subject?    Fob  Students  Pbe- 

pabing  to  Teach 


For  tCMhen  in  i 

lerriee 

No 

For  prospective  teachere 

No 

Per  cent 
Urn 

Pereent 
eqiuJly 

Pere«nt 
more 

Pereent 
Urn 

Percent 
e<iQa]ly 

Pereent 
more 

QlOQp      I 

18 
88 
16 

41 
48 
88 

40 
82 
48 

1 
1 
1 

SI 
84 
24 

87 
82 
41 

87 
27 
82 

2 

Gioap   n 

3 

Qf0lip  III 

1 

ToUl 

19 

40 

88 

8 

27 

86 

82 

6 
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This  misleading  question  was  designed  to  show  the  principal's 
attitude  toward  professional  training  as  such.  It  should  be  obvious 
upon  reflection  that  the  only  correct  answer  is  ^'equally/'  since  for  the 
teacher  the  two  types  of  courses  are  mutually  dependent.  But  it 
inspires  confidence  in  the  principals'  attitude  to  note  that  in  only  one 
grouping  are  professional  courses  rated  as  less  valuable  than  subject 
matter  courses.  This  illustrates  the  type  of  question  upon  which  no 
agreement  should  be  expected. 

Table  III. — Showing  Whjbbbin  thb  Effbctb  of  Traikinq  Abb  Sah)  to  Appbab. 

Principals  Webb  Asked  to  Check  Only  Those  Pabticulabs  in  Which 

Thet  Felt  Convinced  That  the  Relationship  between  Tbainino 

AND  Impbovement  Was  Clobe 


Per  cent, 
Group  I 


Per  cent, 
Group  II 


Per  cent. 
Group  III 


Per  cent, 
total 


Rank 


More  efficient  class  manage- 
ment  

More  skillful  teaching 

Closer  cooperation  with  staff. . 
Better  influence  on  children. . 
Broader  professbnal  outlook. . 
No  data 


47 

59 

60 

66 

64 

70 

65 

68 

42 

41 

32 

39 

i   29 

25 

24 

26 

82 

91 

73 

83 

13 

5 

16 

6 

3 
2 
4 
5 

1 


There  is  complete  agreement  by  all  groups  in  the  ranking  of  these 
items.  This  is  to  be  expected,  since  tiie  demonstration  of  these  abilities 
is  not  affected  by  the  size  of  the  school.  But  the  fact  of  such  agree- 
ment at  least  indicates  the  possibility  that  helpful  criteria  for  training 
courses  may  be  found  in  such  judgments.  Except  for  ''professional 
outlook/'  which  may  mean  anything,  the  more  specific  effects  of 

Tablb  IV.-— Showing  Rbpubb  to  Question,  "Would  You  Accept  CJollbqe 
Credit  fob  a  Semesteb  Coubse  in  Supervised  Student-tbachinq  as 

THE  EqUIYALENT  OF  AS  "MuCH  AS  4  MoNTHS'  SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING" 
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training  are  most  evident.  At  face  value  this  would  seem  to  imply 
that  professional  training  is  most  effective  in  point  of  technique,  though 
the  effects  of  general  courses  are  necessarily  less  apparent. 

Approval  of  practice-teaching  by  small  schools  implies  that  its 
beneficial  effects  have  been  observed  by  supervisors  of  the  younger 
teachers  who  have  done  practice- teaching.  The  misgivings  of  Group 
I  principals,  32  per  cent  of  whom  are  opposed,  may  be  due  similarly 
to  their  infrequent  contact  with  beginning  teachers  and  also  to  the 
reluctance  to  pass  judgment  without  further  knowledge  of  the  course 
that  may  be  expected  in  older  men.  On  the  whole  this  tends  to  confirm 
the  inference  drawn  from  Table  III — a  premium  is  placed  on  technical 
training  by  principals  of  inexperienced  teachers.  And  further,  the 
judgments  of  each  group  reflect  the  different  requirements  of  their 
schools. 

Tablb  V. — Indicating  Rxlativb  Valxte   of  Typical  Collbgb   Education 

CouBSBB.    (Low  ScoRB  Mbans  Hioh  Valub.)    Foub  Principals  of 

Group  I,  6  of  Group  II,  and  5  of  Group  III  Did  Not  Rbplt 
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Total 


Value     Rank 


Secondary  education 

Educational  Fsyoholosy. . . . 

History  of  Education 

Educational  Administration, 

Praetioe  teaching 

Special  methods 


1.8 
2.5 
4.5 
4.1 
4.4 
8.5 


2.2 
2.7 
4.7 
4.2 
8.2 
8.8 


2.1 
8.1 
5.4 
4.2 
2.7 
2.9 


2.5 
2.8 
4.9 
4.2 
8.4 
8.2 


The  items  of  greatest  interest  are  perhaps  the  complete  agreement 
in  according  first  place  to  Secondary  Education  and  last  place  to  the 
History  of  Education,  the  high  rating  of  Practice-teaching  by  princi- 
pals of  inexperienced  teachers,  the  high  rating  of  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy (including  tests  and  measurements)  by  principals  of  large  schools 
with  pupil-grouping  problems,  and  the  general  low  rating  of  Educa- 
tional Administration.  The  ratings  again  quite  faithfully  represent 
the  different  requirements  of  schools  of  different  sizes.  They  point 
unmistakably  to  the  need  for  a  training  to  meet  these  requirements. 
It  would  thus  appear  that  some  confidence  is  justified  in  such  group 
judgments  and  that  high  school  principals  may  well  contribute  toward 
the  closer  adjustment  of  courses  to  their  teachers'  needs. 

Aside  from  their  bearing  upon  the  emphasis  of  technical  training, 
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the  judgments  cited  herein  are  intrinsically  meaningless  so  far  as 
specific  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  courses  are  con- 
cerned. Yet  this  evidence  that  positive  judgments  can  be  rendered 
by  high  school  principals  with  regard  to  college  courses  in  general, 
should  encourage  the  attempt  to  secure  more  specific  ratings  of  the 
courses  in  particular  colleges.  It  is  common,  of  course,  to  obtain  such 
ratings  by  at  least  two  other  methods;  by  asking  the  graduate  himself 
to  criticize  the  training  program  in  the  light  of  his  subsequent  teaching 
experience,  and  by  allowing  instructors  of  the  training  courses  to 
observe  the  graduate  at  work  themselves  and  revise  the  program  to 
supply  the  teacher's  deficiencies  so  far  as  may  be  possible.  While  each 
of  these  methods  should  be  employed,  the  principals'  ratings  when 
sufficient  in  number  constitute  the  most  objective  single  criterion. 
They  should  consequently  prove  of  real  value  provided  that  substantial 
agreements  can  be  reached.  Hence  the  improvement  and  standardiza- 
tion of  such  means  of  diagnosing  the  effects  of  teacher-training  courses 
should  result  in  a  definiteness  of  procedure  which  few  institutions 
other  than  city  training  schools  can  at  present  achieve. 

In  this  general  reference  to  "technical"  courses  there  is  room  for 
a  misunderstanding  which  it  is  extremely  important  to  exclude.  Such 
discrimination  as  has  been  made  between  liberal  and  technical  courses 
is  made  solely  with  reference  to  content  on  the  assumption  that  both 
are  well  taught.  The  prospective  teacher  is  often  better  off  without 
such  instruction  in  technique  as  does  not  ''open  imto  him  a  fair 
prospect."  The  dry  mechanics  of  technique,  however  well  adjusted 
to  his  purposes,  will  not  operate  without  the  necessary  lubricant. 
For  lack  of  dynamic  instruction  such  technical  courses  must  often 
prove  a  "finishing  school,"  in  another  sense  than  that  intended  by  those 
who  coined  the  term.  By  the  aid  of  dynamic  instruction  the  technical 
course  becomes  b'beral — ^if  not  for  the  champions  of  academic  discipline, 
at  least  for  the  students  concerned. 
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A  SIMPLE  LITERAL  PERSONAL  RATING  SCALE 

CLYDE  FURST 
Secretary,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 

Two  difficulties  have  recurred  in  the  development  and  use  of  per- 
sonal rating  scales:  The  qualities  dealt  with  have  been  embarrassingly 
numerous;  and  the  indication  of  their  presence  or  absence  by  means  of 
percentages  or  other  quantitative  numerals  has  proved  misleading. 

The  following  scale  attempts  to  solve  the  first  and  to  avoid  the 
second  of  these  difficulties. 

We  may  hope  that,  ultimately,  all  formal  rating  of  individuals  will 
depend  wholly  upon  impersonal,  objective  measurements  of  capacity 
and  achievement.^  Meanwhile,  ratings  based  upon  the  personal,  sub- 
jective impressions  of  other  individuals  will  continue  to  be  common, 
because  so  easily  available,  and  may  be  useful  as  bases  for  comparison 
in  developing  impersonal  measures.  It  is  desirable,  however,  both  to  * 
reduce,  so  far  as  possible,  the  indefiniteness  of  such  personal  estimates 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  considering  them 
more  precise  than  they  can  be  made. 


Human  nature  is  so  complex  and  varied  that  we  cannot  represent 
any  individual  adequately  by  a  million  words,  in  a  biography;  or  a 
thousand,  in  an  elegy;  or  a  hundred,  on  a  rating  scale.  It  is  perhaps, 
therefore,  no  more  absurd  to  reduce  the  number  of  these  merely  sug- 
gestive symbols  to  a  half-dozen,  provided  they  be  ''portmanteau" 
words,  packed  with  meaning  and  associations. 

The  half-dozen  human  qualities  that  are  most  commonly  compared 
appear  to  be  the  following: 

Charader. — Suggests  physique,  appearance,  bearing,  personality, 
temperament,  disposition,  attitude,  earnestness,  sincerity,  integrity, 
stability,  trustworthiness,  loyalty,  ideals,  religion,  and  similar  traits. 

Mind. — Suggests  open-mindedness,  attention,  observation,  inter- 
est, alertness,  concentration,  accuracy,  discrimination,  analysis,  bal- 
ance, judgment,  reason,  intellect,  originality,  insight,  foresight,  and 
the  like. 


1  Intelligence  Tests  and  Their  Use.    Tweniy-fint  7eaH)ooh  of  th€  NaUonal 
Society  for  (he  Study  of  Education,  1922. 
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Force. — Suggests  energy,  activity,  independence,  ambition,  initia- 
tive, enterprise,  enthusiasm,  practicality,  constructiveness,  resource- 
fulness, application,  thoroughness,  industry,  decision,  resolution, 
perseverance,  endurance,  efficiency,  and  so  on. 

Social  Qtiolities. — Good-nature,  agreeableness,  responsiveness,  sym- 
pathy,  adaptability,  cooperation,  self-knowledge,  conmxon  sense, 
understanding  of  men,  tact,  manner,  influence,  power  of  organisation, 
leadership  and  the  like. 

Knowledge. — Suggests  education,  information,  learning,  solidity, 
ideas,  habit  of  enquiry,  experience  in  learning  and  applying,  and  so  on. 

Technique  of  any  kind,  including  famiUarity  with  detail,  care,  pre- 
cision, order,  system,  competence,  workmanship,  cleverness,  dexterity, 
facility,  skill,  proficiency,  speed,  expertness,  mastery,  and  the  like. 

These  quaUties  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged  are  those 
that  were  emphasized  by  nine  thousand  engineers  in  1916  as  being  of 
fimdamental  importance  in  a  professional  career.^  They  substan- 
tially include  those  that  have  been  used  extensively  in  grading  em- 
ployees in  industries,  students  in  universities,  and  officers  and  privates 
in  the  United  States  Army.*  They  are  familiar  to  ordinary  observa- 
tion. Their  nature  is  generally  understood,  the  names  by  which  they 
are  described  having  come  into  wide  usage  through  long  history.  Any 
attempt  to  define  them  with  logical  precision  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 
The  development  of  personal  measurement  has  been  considerably 
hipdered  by  public  misunderstanding  of  the  restricted  use  of  broad 
terms  hke  ''intelligence  test"  and  ''mental  age."  But  these  qualities 
may  be  somewhat  definitely  suggested  by  a  series  of  synonyms  or 
analogues,  as  above,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  lists  of  persons  who 
appear  to  possess  them  in  varying  degrees,  made  up  from  history, 
biography,  fiction,  or  personal  acquaintance. 

II 

The  use  of  anything  so  precise  as  percentages  or  any  other  quanti-* 
tative  notation  to  represent  anything  so  indefinite  as  impressions  of 
personaUty  has  proved  to  be  both  unsatisfactory  and  misleading,  a 
source  of  misunderstanding  and  of  prejudice  against  any  form  of 


1  Mann,  Charles  Riborg:  A  Study  of  Engineering  Education.    BuU,  No.  11, 
Carnegie  Foundation,  1918,  pp.  106ff. 
«  Same,  pp.  71ff. 
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personal  rating.^  Colleges  and  secondary  schools  generally  have 
found  a  system  of  alphabetical  marks  adequate  for  most  of  their  pur- 
poses.* The  advantages  of  a  similar  notation  for  personal  ratings  are 
considerable. 

Colleges  and  schools  generally  distinguish  five  grades  of  ability  or 
accomplishment:  Namely,  very  superior,  superior,  average,  inferior, 
and  very  inferior;  or  exceptional,  very  good,  satisfactory,  doubtful, 
and  unsatisfactory  or  failure,  as  these  grades  are  represented  by  about 
10,  20,  40,  20,  and  10  per  cent;  or  by  about  5,  20,  50,  15,  and  10  per 
cent,  respectively,  of  an  ordinary  human  distribution.  These  grades 
are  ordinarily  represented  by  the  letters  il,  fi,  C,  Z>,  and  E  or  F.* 

The  same  five-fold  classification  is  used  in  the  following  scale,  but 
the  possession  of  the  relative  degrees  of  the  qualities  rated — from 
most  to  least,  or  best  to  worst — ^is  indicated  by  the  vowels,  in  their 
usual  order:  a,  6,  i,  o,  and  u.  This  notation  is  as  old  and  widespread 
as  the  customary  college  notation,  and  has  a  special,  verbal  conven- 
ience, indicated  below. 

When  the  traits  that  have  been  selected  for  attention — Character, 
Mind,  Force,  Social  Qualities,  Knowledge,  and  Technique — are  each 
indicated  by  their  initial  letters — C,  Af ,  F,  S,  K,  T — and  the  relative 
amount  of  each  quality  observed  is  indicated  by  attaching  the  appro- 
priate vowel  to  each  initial,  the  entire  rating  given  to  an  individual  may 
be  indicated  by  a  single  artificial  word.  Thus  CAMAFA8AKATA 
represents  the  maximum  of  these  qualities,  cumufi^uJciUu  the  mini- 
mum, CiMiFiSiKiTi  the  average,  and  cemafosakiti  an  ordinary,  irregu- 
lar human  combination.  These  individual  index  words  may  be  written 
entirely  in  capitals,  in  mixed  capitals  and  small  letters,  or  entirely  in 
small  letters,  as  may  be  desired:  Small  letters  are  most  convenient  for 
cursive  writing.  Such  unnumerical,  literal  symbols,  which  may  be 
spoken  as  well  as  written,  possess  a  peculiar  clarity  and  convenience 
and  have  been  used  with  success  in  recording  physical  conditions.' 


^Yerkes,  Robert  M.:  Psychological  Examining  in  the  United  States  Army. 
Memoirs  of  ihe  NoHanal  Academy  of  Science,  Vol.  XV,  1921,  pp.  97ff. 

>  Minutes  of  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Conferences  of  the  National  Conference 
Committee  on  Standards  of  CoUeges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

*  Nobel,  Edmund:  "Principles  of  Professor  Pirquet's  System  of  Nutrition." 
Vienna,  1921.  Dr.  Clemens  Pirquet  records  the  qualities  5,  sanguis,  blood;  CR 
crassitudo,  fat;  7*,  turgor,  skin  tension;  and  M,  musoulus,  muscle.  His  grades  are 
i,  exoesdve;  e,  abimdant;  a,  normal;  o,  reduced;  u,  slight.  The  word  Sacratama, 
the  name  of  his  S3rstem,  thus  represents  normality. 
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III 

The  suggested  scale  follows: 


Rating  of 

....Bv. 

..Date 1 

1 

!      ^ 

e 

I 

0 

u 

Character 

Mind 

Force 

Social  Qualities 

Knowledge ' 

Technique 

1 

The  grade  of  each  quality  may  be  indicated  on  the  scale  by  a  check 
{[/)  mark.  The  scale  may  be  printed  on  cards  or  sheets  of  any  desired 
size.  It  is  printed  above  in  the  space  of  an  ordinary  3-  by  5-inch 
library  card.  Any  or  all  of  the  synonyms  and  analogues  suggesting 
the  qualities  and  any  other  explanatory  matter  or  instructions  may 
be  printed  with  the  scale,  or  on  the  reverse  side,  or  be  printed  separately 
and  be  supplied  with  each  set  of  blanks  or  instructions. 

IV 

It  is  not  suggested  that  this  simple,  literal  scale  will  serve  every 
purpose  of  every  other  personal  rating  scale,  and  do  it  better.  It  is, 
however,  suggested  as  simpler,  sounder,  and  more  flexible  than  many 
others,  some  of  which  include  himdreds  of  qualities.  At  the  same 
time,  its  permutations  and  combinations  make  possible  the  diiBFerentia- 
tion  of  fifteen  thousand  different  kinds  of  individuals,^  a  variety  more 
than  adequate  for  most  practical  purposes. 

The  scale  is  easily  scored,  recorded,  read,  and  interpreted.  It  is 
available  for  all  of  the  personal  use  or  statistical  treatment  that  is 
possible  with  any  other  scale.  It  is  convenient  as  an  individual  record 
for  classification  according  to  maxima,  minima,  media,  or  any  desired 
specification.    It  may  be  made  graphic  by  lines  connecting  the  check 


» 6«  -  15,625 
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marks  opposite  the  various  qualities.  Its  results  can  be  added 
together,  averaged,  or  represented  by  meanes  or  modes,  as  is  the  case 
with  college  marks.  They  can  be  correlated  mathematically,  or  pre- 
sented graphically  along  with  any  other  kind  of  rating,  score,  or  test.^ 

In  brief,  this  simple,  literal,  personal  rating  scale  is  suggested  as  a 
device  of  superior  soundness  and  convenience  for  use  whenever  it  is 
desired  to  employ  personal  estimates  of  general  personal  qualities. 
It  can  be  used  independently  or  in  connection  with  measures  of  special, 
technical  qualifications  for  particular  types  of  service.  It  appears  to 
be  peculiarly  serviceable  for  general  educational,  social,  and  vocational 
classifications,  such  as  ratings  of  students  and  teachers,  self-estimates, 
vocational  guidance,  and  employment  work. 


^  For  purposes  of  computation  it  is  convenient,  as  with  college  marks,  to  repre- 
ent  the  vowels  by  some  non-quantitative  numerical  symbols,  such  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 
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RECOMMENDATIONS    gONCERNING   REPORTS   ON 
HIGH  SCHOOLS  BY  STATE  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  EDUCATION 

PAUL  WASHINGTON  TERRY 

Univenity  of  Washington 

Intboduction 

Enormous  masses  of  educational  data  are  collected  annually  by 
state  departments  of  education  and  published  in  the  form  of  raw  and 
cold  statistics.  The  shape  in  which  these  materials  appear  frequently 
suggests  that  the  main  object  of  the  departments  is  formal  compliance 
with  state  laws  which  require  annual  publication  of  certain  bare  facts. 
Relatively  little  effort  is  made  to  refine  and  interpret  the  data  in  such 
a  way  as  to  inform  local  educational  authorities  and  the  general  public 
throughout  the  state  concerning  the  important  facts  and  conditions 
which  are  represented  in  the  figures.  The  main  object  of  this  report 
is  to  suggest  types  of  treatment  of  official  data  which  could  be  under- 
taken as  a  matter  of  annual  routine  by  any  adequately  manned  and 
supported  state  department  of  education  with  substantial  profit  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  state. 

The  statistical  materials^  which  are  used  for  this  purpose,  were 
taken  for  the  most  part  from  official  records  in  the  Department  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  Washington.  The  six  conditions  of  enroll- 
ment and  curriculmn  which  were  selected  for  consideration,  are  listed 
in  the  first  left-hand  column  of  Table  I.  They  describe  the  situation 
diuing  the  school  year  1919-20  and  in  the  4-year,  accredited  public 
high  schools  only.  The  number  of  teachers  and  the  number  of  boys  and 
girls  were  taken  from  either  the  High  School  Statistical  Reports  or 
from  the  Reports  of  High  Schools.  The  enrollment  figures  were  found 
in  the  Educational  Directory  for  1920-21.  The  "number  of  subjects 
being  taken"  corresponds  roughly  to  the  number  of  units  of  work  in 
which  classes  were  organized.  The  roughness  of  the  correspondence 
lies  in  the  fact  that  those  courses  of  study  which  consisted  of  less  than 
a  full  year's  work,  such  as  a  semester's  course  in  civics,  music  or 
mechanical  drawing,  were  also  counted  as  subjects.^  The  classifi- 
cation, new  subjects,  includes  all  courses  which  are  vocational  in 


^  The  data  were  made  available  to  the  writer  through  the  special  courtesy  of 
the  State  High  School  Inspector,  Mr.  Edwin  Twitmeyer. 
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purpose,  all  fine  arts  courses  and  those  courses  which  have  been  added 
to  the  curriculum  recently  such  as,  General  Science,  Spanish,  PubUo 
Speaking,  Economics,  etc. 

The  main  body  of  the  discussion  is  divided  into  three  sections  each 
of  which  describes  a  method  of  studying  statistical  materials  which 
should  be  employed  by  state  departments  of  education.  In  the  first 
section  certain  aspects  of  the  general  secondary  school  situation  in 
Washington  are  studied  and  a  description  is  given  of  the  median  school. 
In  section  two  individual  local  high  schools  are  discussed  and  in  the 
third  section  an  illustrative  attack  on  a  chronic  educational  problem 
is  described. 

Genebal  Description  of  High  School  Conditions 

The  most  salient  aspects  of  the  high  school  situation  in  Washington, 
as  it  is  described  in  Table  I,  are  the  preponderant  number  of  small 
schools  (72  per  cent)  and  the  remarkably  small  proportion  of  medium- 
sized  schools  (18  per  cent).  These  aspects  of  the  situation  appear 
none  the  less  striking  when  considered  with  the  facts  of  distribution 
of  the  high  school  population.  The  small  number  of  medium-sized 
schools  enroll  only  19  per  cent  of  the  total  secondary  school  population, 
whereas  the  large  number  of  small  schools  enroll  as  much  as  23  per  cent 
of  the  total  population.  The  highly  significant  fact  to  which  attention 
is  especially  directed,  is,  that  of  the  total  number  of  boys  and  girls 
enrolled  in  Washington  secondary  schools,  almost  one-fourth,  or  more 
than  8000,  enjoy  only  the  comparatively  limited  educational  advan- 
tages, which,  ordinarily,  can  be  offered  in  schools  of  less  than  150  pupils. 

The  distribution  of  schools  and  pupils  in  Washington  among  the 
three  size  groups  of  schools  is  explained  in  large  measure  by  the 
approximately  equal  division  of  the  population  of  the  State  between 
a  few  large  cities  on  the  one  hand  and  numerous  small  communities 
on  the  other.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  size  of  a  school  is  deter- 
mined more  by  the  failure  of  the  citizens  of  a  small  community  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  consolidation  and  their  consequent 
unwillingness  to  merge  the  interests  of  the  local  school  with  those  of 
other  nearby  commimities.  For  this  reason  every  opportimity  should 
be  taken  to  explain  the  extent  to  which  superior  educational  provisions 
are  possible  in  the  larger  school  units.  One  inethod  of  describing  the 
advantages  of  the  larger  unit  is  to  show  how  much  significant  items  as 
the  number  of  teachers,  number  of  subjects  being  taken,  etc.,  vary 
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with  the  sise  of  the  school.    In  so  far  as  Washington  is  oonoerned  the 
data  for  this  purpose  are  available  in  Table  I. 

Table  I. — Statistical  DBSCBiraoN  of  4-tbab  Accbsditbd  High  Schools  uf 
THE  State  of  Wabhinotok— School  Ybab  1910-20 


SlMofMhoolsi 

Total 

Small 

Large 

Number  of  tchools 

180 

129 

83 

18 

Median 

Ranee 

Median 

Ranee 

Median 

Range 

Median 

Range 

Number  of  teaohen.... 
Rnn>nmfmt 

5.95 
86.44 

23.74 

20.49 
75.88 
41.8 

8-91 
20-2489 

16-67 

7-89 

8(^-200 

6-61 

5.81 
59.88 

21.96 

19.72 

75.0 

88.19 

3-10 
90-150 

16-87 

7-89 

85-200 

6-61 

9.18 
196.88 

82.5 

28.85 

72.5 

45.68 

5-17 
151-486 

28-42 

18-86 

50-108 

26-57 

40.0 
1109.0 

49.8 

76.5 
51.6 

17-91 
470-3489 

Number     of     eubjeota 
being  taken 

25-67 

enrollment  ia  of  total 
enrollment 

13-26 

Peroentace  number  of 
boyaiaofsiria 

Peroentace  of  new  tub- 
jeota 

61-97 
42-58 

*■  Sman«  medium-aised  and  large  indicate  enroUmenta  of  20-150,  151-450  and  451  or  more  atu- 
denta,  reapeotively. 

An  examination  of  Table  I  shows  that  the  median  number  of 
teachers,  the  median  enrollment  and  the  median  number  of  subjects 
being  taken  are  greater  in  medium-sized  schools  than  in  small  schools, 
and  greater  likewise  in  large  schools  than  in  schools  of  the  medium- 
sized  group.  Although  this  is  what  was  to  be  expected,  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  increased  medians  is  not  as  readily  appreciated  as  the 
fact  itself.  The  larger  schools  employ  many  more  teachers  than  small 
schools.  Numerous  branches  of  subject  matter  can  be  taught  by 
specialists  in  those  fields.  Students  can  be  coached  for  dramatics, 
debate,  athletics,  etc.,  by  teachers  who  have  been  trained  for  that 
particular  work.  The  number  of  subjects  from  which  a  student's 
course  of  study  may  be  selected  is  greater  by  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 
Recognition  of  individual  differences  in  interest  and  aptitude  is  thus 
made  practicable  and  classification  of  pupils  according  to  abiUty  is 
possible. 

The  21.96  median  number  of  subjects  being  taken  in  smaU  schools 
represents  very  little  more  than  the  minimum  of  16  imits  which  is 
necessary  for  accreditation.  A  larger  offering  scarcely  could  be 
expected  with  so  limited  a  staff  of  teachers.    Some  of  the  small  schools 
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offer  precisely  the  required  minimum  and  nothing  more — a  situation 
in  which  all  students  take  everjrthing,  and  boys  and  girls  alike  follow 
the  same  course  of  study. 

The  presence  of  a  large  number  of  pupils  in  one  organization  entails 
additional  advantages.  Many  kinds  of  student  activity  can  be 
developed  and  opportunity  given  for  constant  practice  in  self-govern- 
ment. Social  experience  in  large  groups  can  be  accumulated.  For 
effective  participation  in  the  complex  life  of  modern  populous  com- 
munities these  types  of  training  are  an  indespensable  preparation. 

The  opportunity  to  pursue  special  vocational,  civic,  or  cultural 
interests,  however,  is  measured  more  directly  by  the  percentage  of  new 
subjects  which  the  curriculum  offers.  In  Table  I  the  median  percent- 
age of  new  subjects  increases  from  38.19  per  cent  in  small  schools, 
to  45.68  per  cent  in  medium-sized  schools  and  again  to  51.5  per  cent 
in  large  schools.  The  actual  increase  in  variety  of  opportunity  is 
appreciably  greater  than  the  increase  in  percentages  indicates,  since 
the  percentages  are  to  be  calculated  on  the  number  of  subjects  being 
taken,  which  increases  from  the  small-  to  large-size  groups  of  schools. 

The  ability  to  attract  and  hold  a  large  percentage  of  the  children  of 
the  community  for  secondary  education  is  generally  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of  a  successful  high  school.  This 
condition  is  represented  in  Table  I  by  the  percentage  which  high  school 
enrollment  is  of  total  school  enrollment  and  the  percentage  which  the 
number  of  boys  is  of  the  number  of  girls.  The  former  percentage 
could  not  be  calculated  for  individual  high  schools  in  large  cities 
where  more  than  one  high  school  is  found;  nor  for  union  high  schools, 
since  the  total  school  enrollments  of  union  high  school  districts  could 
not  be  obtained.  The  high  school  enrollment  percentage  is  influenced 
to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  high  schools  frequently  enroll  students 
whose  parents  reside  outside  of  the  local  high  school  district.  Such 
schools  appear  to  hold  a  larger  percentage  of  the  children  of  their  local 
districts  than  they  actually  do  hold.  The  opportunity  to  attract 
students  from  outside  the  district,  however,  is  open  to  practically  all 
high  schools.  It,  therefore,  appears  to  be  legitimate  to  compare  the 
percentages  of  high  school  enrollment  of  the  several  size  groups. 

An  examination  of  the  table  shows  that  the  medium-sized  schools  in 
Washington  are  decidedly  more  successful  than  the  small  schools  in 
holding  the  youth  for  further  education.  The  medium-size  group 
appear,  also,  to  have  an  advantage  over  the  large  schools,  for  in  none 
of  the  four  cities,  where  more  than  one  high  school  is  found,  does  the 
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percentage  of  high  school  enrollment  exceed  the  median  23.85.  To 
some  extent  this  apparent  short-coming  of  the  large  schools  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  high  school  enrollment 
in  a  city,  where  the  total  number  of  children  is  very  large,  is  increased 
relatively  little  by  the  enrollment  of  even  hundreds  of  students  from 
outside  the  city.  The  lure  of  employment  also,  opportunity  for  which 
is  greater  in  cities,  may  account  in  part  for  the  poorer  standing  of  the 
large  schools. 

The  position  of  the  large  schools  in  respect  to  holding  power  over 
boys,  however,  is  slightly  higher  than  that  of  either  other  group.  This 
advantage  is  due  for  the  most  part  probably  to  the  greater  program  of 
extra-curricular  activities  and  the  marked  vocational  bias  of  the 
curriculum  in  large  schools. 

A  summarizing  smrvey  of  the  points  to  which  attention  has  been 
called  above  clearly  reveals  the  fact  that  the  weakest  feature  of  the 
state  high  school  situation  is  the  small  school.  Boys  and  girls  who 
attend  small  high  schools  are  offered  a  comparatively  meager  secondary 
education.  In  the  larger  schools  decidedly  superior  educational 
advantages  are  enjoyed.  This  inequality  of  educational  opportunity 
assumes  very  serious  proportions  when  it  is  recalled  that  both  the 
percentage  of  small  schools  and  the  proportioi)  of  children  enrolled 
in  them  are  large. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Washing- 
ton State  Department  of  Education  encourages  consolidation  of  small 
school  districts  and  the  formation  of  imion  high  schools.  The  condi- 
tions which  have  been  described  above  warrant  a  vigorous  insistence 
on  this  policy.  A  recent  comparison  of  Washington  high  schools  with 
those  of  California  suggests  that  probably  very  large  possibilities  of 
further  progress  in  this  direction  lie  before  the  high  schools  of 
Washington.* 

Comparison  of  Local  Schools  with  the  Median  School 

The  first  section  of  this  report  was  concerned  with  the  high  school 

situation  of  the  State  as  a  whole  and  with  conditions  in  the  average 

sp.hnnl.    The  present  section  presents  additional  data  which  will  show 

bhe  officers  of  local  schools  may  be  assisted  by  the  state  depart- 

of  education  in  their  efforts  to  study  their  schools  in  the  light  of 

toctor,  W.  M.:  Union  versus  Single  District  High  Schools.    Educational 
itstroHan  and  Supervision^  Vol.  IV,  No.  3,  March,  1918,  pp.  146-54. 
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the  general  state-wide  situation.  For  this  purpose  data  concerning 
the  same  conditions  of  enrollment  and  curriculum,  which  were  dis- 
cussed above,  were  procured  for  each  one  of  the  almost  200  four-year 
accredited  high  schools  in  the  state.  The  space  available  for  this 
report  does  not  permit  the  inclusion  of  data  for  all  of  these  schools. 
A  number  sufident  for  purposes  of  illustration  only  are  presented  in 
Table  II.  The  schools  are  listed  according  to  size  of  enrollment  in 
order  to  facilitate  comparison  of  any  individual  school  with  others  of 
similar  size.  Since  medians  have  been  computed  for  each  of  the  three 
size-groups  of  schools  in  Table  I,  any  individual  school  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  median  of  its  own  size  group. 

The  possibilities  of  comparison  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to 
one  of  the  schools  in  the  list.  The  Tekoa  High  School  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  120  students  which  is  24  per  cent  of  the  community's  total 
school  enrollment.  The  number  of  boys  is  80  per  cent  of  the  number 
of  girls.  Slightly  more  than  one  half  of  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum 
are  new  and  the  total  number  of  subjects  being  taken  is  37.  In  each 
of  these  items  the  standing  of  the  Tekoa  High  School  is  superior 
to  the  median  Washington  school  of  the  same  size  group.  In  so  far  as 
percentage  of  high  school  emollment  and  percentage  of  boys  are 
concerned,  however,  the  good  standing  of  Tekoa  is  exceeded  by 
schools  in  several  communities  of  the  same  size  group. 

The  officers  of  any  other  individual  school  can  study  its  com- 
parative standing  in  the  same  way.  The  differences  in  conditions 
which  are  found  in  communities  of  the  same  size,  in  some  instances 
assume  enormous  proportions.  As  was  pointed  out  above  such 
differences  indicate  serious  inequalities  of  educational  opportunity. 
The  educational  authorities  of  Stanwood  have  cause  for  gratification 
in  the  fact  that  their  high  school  enrolls  a  very  high  proportion  (32  per 
cent)  of  the  total  scholastic  population.  On  the  other  hand  the 
authorities  at  Raymond  have  reason  for  grave  concern  in  the  fact  that 
so  small  a  proportion  (12  per  cent)  of  the  scholastic  population  is 
found  in  the  high  school.  At  Marysville  the  number  of  boys  in  high 
schools  exceeds  the  number  of  girls.  At  Garfield  on  the  other  hand 
the  number  of  boys  barely  exceeds  one  half  of  the  number  of  girls. 

The  reader  should  be  cautioned  at  this  point  against  attaching  too 
great  significance  to  the  figures  of  enrollment  for  the  smallest  schools. 
In  very  small  conmiunities  the  going  or  coming  of  one  large  family  with 
several  boys  of  high  school  age  would  cause  extensive  fluctuation  of  the 
enrollment  figures.    In  one  such  community,  Edwall,  a  very  except- 
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ional  conditions  obtains — ^the  number  of  bo3r8  in  high  school  is  twice 
as  large  as  the  number  of  girls. 

An  examination  of  the  coliunns  which  describe  curricular  condi- 
tions, discloses  further  significant  differences  between  communities 
of  approximately  the  same  size.  Marsrsville,  for  instance,  has  organ- 
ized classes  in  34  subjects,  whereas  at  Selah  only  22  subjects  are  being 
taken.  The  comparatively  rich  curriculum  at  Marysville  is  thoroughly 
diversified  by  the  inclusion  of  newer  subjects  to  the  extent  of  47  per 
cent  of  the  total  offering.  The  small  high  school  at  Washtuca, 
although  it  enrolls  only  35  pupils  has  organized  classes  in  26  subjects, 
42  per  cent  of  which  are  classified  as  new.  In  contrast  with  this 
condition  other  small  schools,  of  approximately  the  same  size,  offer 
merely  the  minimimi  16  subjects  of  which  less  than  1  in  5  is  classified 
as  new. 

To  a  large  extent  the  differences  in  educational  opportunity,  which 
have  been  discussed  above,  are  due  to  differences  in  social  and  economic 
conditions  in  the  several  communities.  In  Washington  the  population 
of  certain  communities  is  selected  almost  entirely  by  dominant 
industries  such  as  mining  or  lumbering.  Some  districts  possess 
relatively  enormous  taxable  values,  others  are  very  poor.  In  still 
others  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  consists  of  recently  arrived 
immigrants  who  have  not  yet  begun  to  think  of  secondary  education 
for  their  children.  A  few  communities  are  interested  in  college  pre- 
paratory courses  only  and  expect  to  send  practically  all  of  their  children 
to  college.  In  some  districts  a  strong  educational  sentiment  prevails; 
in  others  little  is  done  for  the  children  beyond  what  is  required  by  law. 
All  of  those  conditions  and  others  too  numerous  for  mention  here  are 
reflected  in  the  local  schools. 

From  time  to  time  the  educational  policies  of  a  community  need  to 
be  modified  or  new  ones  formed.  A  statistical  description  of  school 
conditions,  such  as  that  which  is  presented  above,  enables  the  respon- 
sible authorities  to  locate  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  their  situation 
with  certainty.  A  few  of  the  more  important  questions  of  educational 
policy  must  be  placed  before  the  voters  of  the  community  for  decision. 
The  average  voter  is  very  susceptible  to  comparisons  of  local  achieve- 
ments with  the  achievements  of  other  commimities.  Increasing 
numbers  of  the  people,  when  forced  to  choose  between  public  policies, 
are  demanding  statistical  materials. 

These  circumstances  point  out  an  important  avenue  of  service  for 
properly  manned  and  supported  divisions  of  research  in  state  depart- 
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ments  of  education.  Local  high  school  officials  in  the  smaller  com- 
munities have  not  alwayB  had  opportunity  to  acquire  the  professional 
training  which  is  necessary  for  the  collection  and  claadfication  of 
statistical  data.    A  large  amount  of  time  and  certain  facilities  for 

Table  II. — Certain  Enrollment  and  Cxtbriculum  CoNDrnoNS  of  4-tbar 

ACCRBDITBD   HiGH  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  StATB   OF  WASHINGTON — 

School  Year  1919-20 


Enrollment 

Subjects  being  taken 

Schools 

Of  high 
schools 

Percentage 
high  school 
enroUment 
is  of  total 

Percentage 

number  of 

boys  is  of 

girls 

Percentage 
of  new 

Total 
number  of 

EdwaU 

Washtuca 

34 
35 
77 
103 
104 
119 
120 
132 
133 
216 
303 
772 

33 
18 
27 
15 
26 
17 
24 
12 
32 
22 
15 
17 

200 
162 
68 
88 
58 
102 
80 
79 
60 
99 
87 
61 

24 
42 
12 
27 
38 
47 
51 
50 
46 
45 
43 
44 

17 
26 

Ephrata 

16 

8^^h 

22 

Garfield 

21 

Marysville 

34 

Tekoa 

37 

Raymond 

28 

Stanwood 

28 

Ptort  Angeles 

Hoquium 

31 
28 

YalrimA 

41 

handling  the  materials  are  likewise  necessary.    These  can  be  provided 
more  efficiently  by  the  central  state  organization. 

By  this  agency  the  statistical  materials  which  describe  the  most 
important  school  conditions  could  be  arranged  for  publication  in  the 
annual  reports.  The  significance  of  the  conditions  which  are  reported 
should  be  discussed  and  special  attention  directed  to  outstanding 
features.  A  large  amount  of  data  should  be  presented  in  terms  of  the 
individual  high  school.  With  such  facilities  at  their  disposal  the  local 
authorities  would  be  enabled  to  study  the  comparative  standing 
of  their  schools  at  regular  intervals. 

.   Attacking  Chronic  Educational  Problems 

A  third  type  of  service  which  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  state 
departments  of  education  will  be  described  in  the  remaining  paragraphs 
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of  this  report.  The  school  world  is  always  interested  in  a  number  of 
chronic  educational  problems.  Some  of  the  problems  spring  from 
the  determination  of  the  nation  finally  to  produce  an  educational 
system  which  will  prove  more  adequate  for  the  world's  lai^est  demo- 
cracy. In  considerable  measure  this  hope  rests  upon  the  assumption 
that  continually  increasing  proportions  of  the  youth  will  be  held  for  the 
advanced  training  of  the  secondary  school.  Educationists  and  the 
people  in  general  believe  that  an  expanded  curriculum  will  produce 
this  effect.     Has  it  in  fact  done  so? 

In  more  definite  terms  the  question  may  be  stated  in  the  form  of  a 
problem  as  follows:  To  what  extent  is  the  holding  power  of  a  school 
system  determined  by  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  curricular  offering 
of  the  high  school? 

The  far  reaching  significance  of  this  problem  demands  that  data  for 
solving  it  be  collected  on  a  broad  scale.  A  large  number  of  schools  and 
broad  stretches  of  territory  are  included  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
almost  all  of  the  state  departments  of  education.  The  data  which  are 
reported  annually  from  the  schools  of  almost  any  state,  therefore, 
would  provide  sufficient  material  for  a  promising  attack  on  such  a 
problem. 

If  the  hopes  of  the  curriculum  expansionists  are  realized  a  rich  and 
varied  curriculum  would  be  accompanied  usually  by  a  high  percentage 
of  total  enrollment  in  the  high  school  and  probably  also  by  a  high 
percentage  of  boys.  In  so  far  as  the  schools  of  Washington  during 
1919-20  are  concerned  the  facts  in  the  case  are  presented  in  Table  HI. 
In  computing  the  correlations  all  union  high  schools  and  schools  in 
cities,  which  support  more  than  one  high  school,   were  necessarily 

Table  III. — Corbelation  op  Pebbistbncbi  with  Cebtain  Enbollment  and 

CXTBRICULUM   CONDITIONS 


Condition 


Number  of  teachers 

Enrollment  in  high  school 

Percentage  number  of  boys  is  of  girls . 

Number  of  subjects  being  taken 

Percentage  of  new  subjects 


Pearson  coefficient 
of  correlation,  r 

0.075 
0.091 
0.164 
0.164 
0.100 


^  Persistence  is  defined  as  the  percentage  which  high  school  enrollment  is  of 
total  enrollment. 
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omitted.  Four  additional  schools  were  omitted  for  convenience  in 
computing  the  correlation  with  number  of  teachers.  In  this  case  the 
number  of  schools  included  was  150. 

Examination  of  the  table  shows  that  the  correlation  between 
persistence  in  high  school  and  the  number  of  subjects  being  taken  is 
positive  but  small.  The  correlation  with  percentage  of  new  subjects 
is  positive  likewise,  but  even  less  in  magnitude.  With  the  percentage 
which  the  number  of  bo3rs  is  of  the  number  of  girls  the  correlation 
again  is  positive  but  of  unconvincing  magnitude.  It  would  appear 
that  the  rich  and  varied  curriculum  does  tend  to  hold  somewhat  larger 
numbers  of  pupils  in  the  high  school.  It  would  appear,  further,  that 
the  strong  curriculum  may  operate  to  increase  the  attendance  of  boys 
in  larger  proportion  than  girls. 

The  correlations  with  number  of  teachers  and  enroUment  are  0.075 
and  0.091  respectively.  These  figures  while  positive  are,  nevertheless, 
very  small.  They  suggest  that  to  some  extent  greater  persistence  is 
found  in  larger  conmiunities.  Such  a  conclusion  is  in  harmony  with 
the  figures  which  are  found  in  the  fourth  row  of  Table  I.  It  should 
be  noted  also  in  this  connection  that,  since  stronger  curriculums  are 
offered  ordinarily  in  larger  conmiunities,  the  effect  of  these  correlations 
is  to  reinforce  the  interpretations  which  are  included  in  the  paragraph 
immediately  above. 

The  smallness  of  all  of  the  correlations  and  the  consequent  lack  of 
assurance,  with  which  they  can  be  interpreted,  are  sufiicient  evidence 
that  the  curriculum  by  itself  and  alone  does  not  exercise  a  predominant 
influence  over  persistence  in  school.  Its  influence  imdoubtedly  is 
great.  It  would  be  idle  to  imagine  that  the  activities  with  which 
pupils  are  engaged  from  two-thirds  to  five-sixths  of  their  time  (that  is, 
the  curriculum)  are  not  influential  in  determining  whether  they  are  to 
continue  in  school.  The  above  paragraphs,  however,  point  out  a  very 
significant  conclusion:  The  curriculmn,  powerful  though  it  be,  is,  none 
the  less,  only  one  among  several  important  factors  in  determining 
persistence. 

A  list  of  the  most  influential  factors  would  certainly  include  the 
spirit  of  the  school  and  the  program  of  extra-curricular  activities. 
Furthermore  the  strongest  possible  curriculum  would  have  serious 
difficulty  in  attracting  many  children  from  families  which  had  thought 
little  or  nothing  previously  of  higher  education.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  complete  the  list  of  factors.  The  significance  of  the  discussion  for 
school  authorities  is  unmistakably  clear.     The  community,   which 
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proposes  to  increase  the  proportion  of  its  youth  in  the  high  school, 
cannot  achieve  its  purpose  by  the  simple  expedient  of  adding  subjects 
to  the  curriculum.  A  successful  program  must  include  adequate 
recognition  of  all  of  the  more  important  factors  in  the  make-up  of  a 
modem  school. 

The  above  paragraphs  are  not  offered  as  a  thorough  treatment  of 
the  problem  which  was  raised  at  the  beginning  of  this  section  of  the 
report.  The  primary  purpose  is  to  suggest  sources  of  data  which 
can  be  utilized  for  far  more  conclusive  attacks  on  this  problem  and 
on  many  others  of  equal  importance.  Great  quantities  of  such  data 
lie  dust  covered  in  the  vaults  of  state  departments  of  education. 
These  materials  represent  a  tremendous  burden  of  hard  labor  by  the 
entire  educational  forces  of  the  state  as  the  reports  pass  from  class- 
room teachers,  principals  and  superintendents  to  the  central  state 
officers.  There  is  no  lack  of  men  competent  to  study  such  data. 
The  whole  educational  world  is  alive  with  serious  and  soluable  prob- 
lems. The  opportunity  has  come  to  state  departments  of  education 
to  follow  the  path  of  progress  which  has  been  marked  out  by  advancing 
industry  and  convert  what  is  now  an  enormous  waste  of  valuable 
educational  material  into  useful  by-product. 
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THE  EQUIPMENT  OF  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
CRITIC  TEACHERS 

FREDERICK  L,  WHITNEY 
Uniyenity  of  Minneeota 

An  adequate  study  of  the  preparation  and  experience  of  critic 
teachers  in  state  normal  schools,  would  be  of  great  worth  because  of  the 
singular  importance  of  the  work  assigned  to  them  in  the  education 
of  teachers.  The  manynsided  suggestive  influence,  both  of  example 
and  of  expressed  ideals  operating  through  personal  contact  upon 
novices  with  minds  set  to  learn  the  intricacies  of  the  successful  teaching 
act  is  well  known;  and,  moreover,  normal  school  graduates  associate 
most  closely  and,  in  the  present  organization,  last  of  all  with  the 
critic  teachers.  One  can  almost  generalize  by  saying  that,  as  is  the 
critic,  so  wili  be  the  first  school  of  the  new  graduate.  At  least  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  any  level  of  efficiency  among  critic  teachers  will  very 
probably  be  largely  reflected  in  the  early  teaching  done  by  the  gradu- 
ates of  state  normal  schools.  Probably  inadequacy  of  the  critic  teacher 
will  produce  on  the  whole  inefficiency.  While  the  student  directed 
by  a  critic  who  has  had  excellent  training  and  experience  will,  other 
factors  being  even  fairly  equal,  get  an  earlier  start  and  on  a  higher 
level  of  teaching  skill. 

As  a  preliminary  suggestion  toward  the  more  exhaustive  study 
needed  of  the  status  of  this  teacher-training  group  with  regard 
to  preparation  and  experience,  the  following  brief  investigation  is 
presented.  It  is  intended  rather  to  present  an  attitude  and  perhaps 
one  method  of  procedure  than  to  give  any  reliable  body  of  evidence. 

Nine  state  normal  schools  were  taken  at  random,  including  those 
which  first  came  to  hand  in  an  alphabetical  filing  of  catalogs  and  whose 
faculty  lists  gave  definite  information  about  preparation  and  experience. 
As  many  catalogs  were  used  as  were  needed  to  supply  a  list  of  50 
critic  teachers,  including,  of  course,  all  the  critic  teachers  in  each  of 
the  schools  examined. 

A  very  good  geographical  distribution  resulted.  One  school  is  in 
the  upper  Mississippi  valley;  one  in  a  border  state;  one  in  the  black 
belt  of  the  south;  one  in  northern  and  one  in  southern  Calif omia; 
two  in  the  corn  belt  of  the  middle  Mississippi  region;  one  on  the 
western  plains;  and  one  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The 
normal  schools  of  the  far  east  are  not  represented. 
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The  schools  studied  include  all  existing  types  of  state  normal 
schools,  those  doing  a  great  deal  of  secondary  work,  those  enrolling 
first  and  second  year  college  students  only,  those  with  4-year  teachers' 
college  curricula,  those  with  widely  differentiated  curricula,  and  those 
with  but  the  traditional  division  into  "academic"  and  "professional" 
work. 

The  following  table  gives  the  facts  as  found  in  the  case  of  these 
50  critic  teachers  in  the  nine  state  normal  schools  used.  The  table 
provides  material  for  a  tentative  answer  to  the  following  questions: 

Preparation. 

1.  What  normal  school  work  did  they  have? 

2.  What  college  work? 

3.  What  college  degree  was  earned? 

4.  What  graduate  work  did  they  do? 
6.  What  degree  resulted  therefrom? 

Experience. 

1.  What  teaching  experience  did  they  have? 

2.  What  supervisory  experience? 

The  number  of  years  involved  in  each  item  of  preparation  and  experi- 
ence is  indicated,  wherever  known,  by  an  Arabic  numeral.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  standard  time  requirement  for  earning  the  bachelor's 
and  the  master's  degrees  obtains  in  each  case  where  the  degrees  were 
achieved. 

Normal  School  Attendance. — Twenty-nine  of  these  teachers  finished 
a  full  2-year  normal  school  course.  The  other  types  of  "normal" 
preparation,  where  known,  have  to  do  with  kindergarten  colleges, 
"normal"  departments  of  private  colleges,  and  private  "colleges"  in 
the  south.  In  the  10  cases  where  the  items  of  this  column  are  ques- 
tioned it  is  probable  that  a  normal  school  was  attended  for  a  part,  if 
not  for  all,  of  the  2-year  course.  If  these  be  added,  the  total  becomes 
39,  or  78  per  cent,  of  the  50  critic  teachers  who  came  from  normal 
schools. 
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Pbeparation  and  Exfsbiencb  of  Fiptt  Ceitic  Teachers  in  Nine  State 

Normal  Schools 
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attendance 
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attendance 
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attendance 
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13 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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21 
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A.  B. 

A.  M. 

6,  grades 
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College  Attendance. — ^This  has  to  do  with  college  attendance  which 
did  not  result  in  a  degree.  Twelve  attended  summer  sessions  of 
colleges — seven  for  1  sunmier,  two  for  2  summers,  one  for  3  sunmiers,  and 
one  for  5  sunmiers.  Nine  others  had  some  college  attendance  to  their 
credit,  ranging  from  the  indefinite  time  unit  expressed  as  ''student/' 
through  2  quarters  to  more  than  3  years.  In  all,  24  had  some  experi- 
ence with  college  work,  but  did  not  complete  their  4-year  course. 

BcuJidors'  Degrees  Gained, — Twelve  have  the  degree  of  A.B.,  six 
that  of  Ph.B.,  four  B.S.,  and  three  that  of  B.Di.,  the  last  granted  by  a 
teachers'  college  in  the  minddle  west.  Twenty-five,  then,  have  the 
bachelor's  degree.    This  is  50  per  cent  of  all. 

GradtuUe  Work. — ^Two  did  graduate  work  in  summer  schools,  one 
for  two  summers.  Three  report  a  rather  indefinite  time  unit  of 
attendance  in  a  graduate  school.  Six  have  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and 
three  that  of  M.Di.,  the  latter  granted  by  a  teachers'  college  in 
the  middle  west. 

The  dates  in  the  academic  records  of  these  critic  teachers  show  that 
not  all  preparation  preceded  experience.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  studying  while  teaching,  either  during  summer  sessions  or  during 
intervals  of  teaching.    This  is  particularly  true  of  the  higher  work. 

Teaching  Experience. — ^The  average  teaching  experience  of  the 
50  critic  teachers,  including  two  who  had  had  no  teaching  experience 
before  undertaking  their  supervisory  work  and  one  with  19  years  of 
experience  in  the  grades,  was  7.14  years.  Four  of  them  had  been 
kindergarten  teachers,  16  had  taught  in  primary  grades,  11  in  high 
schools,  3  in  upper  grades,  while  19  just  taught  in  the  "grades." 
One  was  a  grade  principal,  and  1  a  domestic  science  teacher.  This 
experience  was,  almost  without  exception,  in  public  schools. 

Supervisory  Experience. — Supervisory  experience  is,  of  course,  a 
big  item  in  determining  the  present  worth  of  all  of  critic  teachers. 
Therefore,  this  experience  up  to  the  time  that  the  record  is  taken  is 
included  in  this  study.  Very  few  of  the  teachers  have  been  in  any 
other  supervisory  position  than  that  which  they  now  hold,  but  when 
this  is  true  the  total  number  of  years  that  a  position  of  this  kind  has 
been  held  has  been  used.  The  average  supervisory  experience  of  the 
50  teachers  thus  appears  to  be  5.32  years.  Four  have  been  kinder- 
garten supervisors;  16  supervisors  in  primary  departments;  4  in  the 
upper  grades;  4  in  high  school  work;  3  in  the  intermediate  grades; 
2  in  rural  departments;  and  12  have  just  been  ''grade"  supervisors. 
One  is  "head  critic,"  and  1  is  called  "supervisor  of  training." 
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Relation  between  Experience  and  Supervisory  Work. — As  one  would 
expect,  the  transition  in  nearly  every  case  was  from  teaching  experience 
of  a  certain  kind  into  supervisory  positions  in  connection  with  similar 
types  of  work.    That  is,  most  of  the  primary  teachers  became  primary 
supervisors  of  student  teachers  in  state  normal  schools,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  "grade"  teachers  later  supervised  "grade"  departments  in 
state  normal  schools.     There  are  four  cases  in  which  former  high 
school  teachers  without  any  grade  experience  whatever,  took  charge 
of  grade  supervision  in  state  normal  schools.    A  number  of  these 
teachers  have  been  high  school  principals. 

What  is  a  State  Normal  School  Critic? — If  the  normal  schools 
examined  are  representative,  then  we  may  fairly  say  that  the  typical 
state  normal  critic  teacher  (1)  is  a  graduate  of  a  full  2-year  state 
normal  school  course,  (2)  has  had  some  college  work,  (3)  has  taught 
about  7  years  in  the  grades  of  the  public  schools  before  undertaking 
supervisory  work,  and  (4)  has  for  about  5  years  been  doing  normiJ 
school  supervisory  work  of  a  grade  similar  to  that  in  which  she  gained 
her  previous  experience.  It  would  be  useful  for  each  normal  school  to 
examine  its  own  situation  in  the  light  of  this  tentative  standard 
of  practice. 

Equipment. — ^This,  then,  is  the  tentative  answer,  to  the  question. 
What  equipment  does  the  critic  teacher  have  who  is  supervising  the 
practice  teaching  of  state  normal  school  students?  Her  equipment 
consists  of  items  of  knowledge  and  habit  resulting  from  a  very  short 
cotu*se  of  instruction  and  supervised  teaching  in  a  state  normal  school 
followed  by  a  number  of  years  of  teaching  in  the  usual  public  school 
situation  where,  as  her  activities  are  carried  on  under  a  rather  low 
level  of  supervisory  assistance,  learning  is  largely  of  the  trial  and  error 
sort.  There  is,  of  course,  in  addition  to  this  a  certain  increase  in  power 
of  leadership  resiilting  from  growth  in  personality  and  in  such  skill  in 
social  contacts  as  comes  to  teachers  with  maturity.  And  as  an  item 
of  equipment  for  the  work  which  she  will  be  able  to  do  for  the  future 
good  of  young  teachers  this  is  no  doubt  quite  valuable.  But  a  2 
year,  or  shorter,  contact  with  high  school  graduates  in  the  usual  state 
normal  school  situation  can  at  best,  probably  give  only  a  directing 
impulse  which  may  result  in  efficiency  after  a  period  of  practice  later  on. 
One  of  the  most  important  present  points  of  attack  in  the  realm  of 
teacher-training  should  be  with  this  period  of  practice.  Beyond 
this,  if  organization  of  extension  activities  and  greater  efficiency  in 
supervision  in  local  systems  coiild  be  effected,  a  larger  number  of  state 
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normal  school  students  would  after  graduation  reach  more  quickly 
higher  levels  of  teaching  power,  many  would  be  saved  from  failure, 
and  some  would  be  prevented  from  continuing  in  an  occupation  in 
which  they  will  never  succeed. 

What  the  Equipment  Should  be. — As  even  a  tentative  study  of  condi- 
tions should  lead  to  some  suggestions  for  improvement,  the  following 
list  of  "minimum  essentials"  is  proposed  for  the  critic's  education: 

1.  Completion  of  a  secondary  course  in  a  4-year  school  or  ina6- 
year  junior-senior  high  school. 

2.  Two  years  in  a  junior  college  followed  by  the  last  2  years  of  a 
teachers'  college  course  or  the  last  2  years  in  a  university  with  a 
college  of  education  offering  courses  specifically  for  the  preparation  of 
supervisors  of  this  kind,  or  4  years  in  a  state  teacher's  college. 

3.  At  the  close  of  4  years  of  such  preparation  in  an  institution  of 
college  grade,  a  good  score  in  teaching  skill,  a  score  equivalent  to 
"Very  Good"  or  "Excellent"  on  a  card  such  as  Sprague's  score  card 
for  rating  student  teaching.^ 

4.  Sufficient  experience  in  teaching  in  a  public  school  to  consolidate 
the  gains  from  normal  school  student-teaching  and  from  investigation 
of  principles  in  a  higher  institution  into  a  body  of  flexibly  usable 
standards.  Promotion  to  a  "critic"  position  would  be  in  order  at 
this  point. 

5.  A  growing  attitude  and  habit  established  by  this  time  so  that 
every  opportunity  offered  for  further  study  and  improvement  while  in 
service  will  be  embraced  and  opportunities  made  when  none  offer. 
The  master's  degree  might  well  be  expected  eventually. 

6.  Leave  of  absence  taken  at  the  proper  time  for  a  year  or  more  to 
work  in  residence  at  a  university  toward  a  higher  degree. 

An  equipment  resulting  from  this  program  would  result  in  a  type 
of  critic  teacher  at  point  "4"  above,  more  efficient  than  the  average 
critic  in  the  nine  state  normal  schools  studied.  And  a  continuation 
of  growth  in  service  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  result  in  ability 
surpassing  that  of  any  persons  f oimd  in  the  above  list  of  50,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  teacher  number  twentynseven,  so  far  as  ability 
may  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  facts  obtainable  from  state  normal 
school  catalogs. 


^  Sprague,  G.  A. :  A  Score  Card  for  RatiDg  Student  Teachers  in  Training  and 
Practice.    Pedagogical  Seminary,  March,  1917,  pp.  72-80. 
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SOME  CONDITIONS  OF  IMPROVEMENT  IN 
TEACHER-TRAINING 

WORTH  J.  OSBURN 

Director  of  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Madison,  Wisconsin 

Any  person  who  conducts  a  bureau  of  educational  tests  and 
measurements  is  almost  certain  to  come  face  to  face  with  the  problem 
of  teacher-training.  When  tests  are  given,  certain  weaknesses  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  are  disclosed  which  must  be  taken  care  of.  The  only 
alternative  is  the  failure  of  the  school  to  perform  its  function  so  far  as 
the  retarded  pupils  are  concerned.  A  bureau  of  educational  tests  and 
measurements  is  therefore  called  upon  to  serve  a  much  wider  purpose 
than  that  of  diagnosis  alone.  It  must  undertake  the  problem  of 
remedial  and.  follow-up  work.  Teachers  must  be  trained  to  do 
diagnosing  for  themselves  and  must  be  taught  how  to  provide  and 
apply  the  appropriate  remedy  in  each  case.  To  effect  such  a  program 
is  of  course  a  tremendous  task.  Help  from  any  and  every  source  is 
needed  but  it  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  the  normal  school  should  be 
the  chief  agency  to  contribute  relief. 

The  nature  of  the  help  that  is  needed  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
merit  presentation  in  some  detail. 

It  is  partly  a  matter  of  gaining  more  accurate  information  as  to  the 
needs  of  the  pupils,  partly  a  matter  of  diagnosis,  but  mostly  a  task  of 
remedying  that  which  is  weak.  In  still  more  specific  terms  we  need  to 
know  the  answers  to  questions  like  the  following: 

Why  do  children  fail  to  learn  what  is  taught  them?  Are  the  causes 
of  wrong  responses  entirely  different  for  each  child,  or  are  there  certain 
factors  operating  at  all  times  and  over  broad  areas  to  produce  wrong 
reactions  on  the  part  of  the  learner? 

If  the  latter  is  the  case  (and  it  is  in  such  subjects  as  language, 
algebra,  and  arithmetic)  what  are  the  most  important  types  of  failure 
and  what  causes  them? 

When  children  over  wide  areas  in  all  of  the  grades  of  the  ele'mentary 
school  say  that  5  +  1  =  5,  that  60  -  35  =  35,  that  8  X  0  »  8, 
certainly  there  are  some  factors  which  are  widespread  in  their  operation 
cause  the  child  to  respond  wrongly.  What  are  these  factors  and  how 
may  they  be  removed? 

Even  if  the  necessary  remedial  devices  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher,  how  can  she  know  when  to  use  each  particular  one?    Teachers 
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often  see  the  errors  of  the  children  but  fail  to  locate  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  For  example,  when  third-grade  pupils  are  asked  to  solve  the 
problem,  "If  we  learn  to  spell  two  new  words  a  day  in  our  school,  how 
many  new  words  shall  we  learn  in  eight  days,''  by  far  the  most  frequent 
wrong  answer  is  ten.  When  the  attention  of  teachers  is  called  to  this 
situation,  the  greater  number  of  them  have  no  idea  as  to  what  is 
causing  the  trouble. 

It  follows  therefore  that  someone  somewhere*  must  teach  teachers 
how  to  locate  the  pitfalls  into  which  the  children  are  likely  to  stumble, 
how  to  identify  each  pitfall,  and  how  to  remove  it.  This  sort  of  activ- 
ity is  certainly  an  essential  part  of  teacher  training. 

A  similar  course  of  reasoning  applies  to  the  normal  schools  them- 
selves. Each  institution  should  know  the  most  important  causes  of 
failure  on  the  part  of  its  former  students.  It  is  one  of  the  functions  of 
teacher-training  institutions  to  guide  the  yoimg  teacher  around  the 
danger  spots  in  the  profession.  When  teachers  who  have  had  normal- 
school  training  fail  to ' '  make  good,"  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  the  institu- 
tion which  trained  them  to  find  the  cause  of  their  failure  and  to  keep  the 
mistake  from  happening  again.  The  best  chance  for  the  improvement 
of  teacher-training  lies  in  this  direction.  To  realize  such  improvement 
at  least  two  fundamental  and  essential  conditions  must  be  met:  (1) 
The  members  of  the  faculty  must  know  to  what  extent  and  why  their 
pupils  fail ;  and  (2)  they  must  have  the  opportunity  to  supply  construc- 
tive remedial  measures. 

The  argiunent  back  of  the  first  condition  is  as  follows: 

Progress  occurs  only  as  the  result  of  a  breakdown  in  our  customary 
wa3rs  of  doing  things.  The  nature  of  the  breakdown  must  be  at  least 
partially  understood.  When  we  become  conscious  of  a  lack  of  adjust- 
ment in  our  experience,  we  search  for  a  remedy — a  solution  to  our 
problem.  When  a  solution  is  f oimd  which  is  in  a  measure  satisfactory, 
we  use  it  until  we  can  discover  just  wherein  it  fails.  When  this  is 
known,  it,  in  turn,  constitutes  a  new  problem  for  which  we  discover 
a  new  solution  which  will  again  be  somewhat  unsatisfactory  and  will 
in  turn  give  rise  to  further  problems,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  and  in 
this  way  alone,  is  progress  attained. 

Let  us  see  how  this  principle  applies  to  normal  schools  as  they  are 
now  conducted.  It  is  assumed  here  that  the  problem  of  the  normal 
schools  is  to  train  teachers.  Out  of  the  successes  and  failures  of  teach- 
ers in  the  past,  a  body  of  subject  matter  has  been  bmlt  up  which 
now  constitutes  a  solution  to  the  teacher-training  problem.    The 
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nature  of  this  content  is  well  known  by  all  or  nearly  all  of  those  who 
teach  in  normal  schools.  The  solution  as  embodied  in  the  content 
of  normal-school  instruction  is  valid  in  so  far  as  it  enables  young 
people  to  succeed  as  teachers.  But  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
teachers  do  not  succeed  as  well  as  they  might  and  that  some  normal- 
school  graduates  fail  utterly.  Now  why  is  this?  Do  the  normal- 
school  people  know? 

If  one  should  walk  into  the  presence  of  a  normal-school  faculty 
and  ask  for  definite  information  concerning  the  causes  of  the  failures 
on  the  part  of  their  graduates  and  the  frequency  of  such,  it  would 
probably  cause  some  embarrassment  in  every  institution.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  one  goes  to  a  business  concern  and  asks  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  its  output  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  customers,  one  gets  a 
much  more  definite  reply.  An  automobile  manufacturer  generally 
knows  in  great  detail  the  strength  and  weaknesses  of  the  car  which  he 
makes.  Where  does  he  get  his  information?  From  the  people 
who  have  bought  his  cars?  Yes,  in  part;  but  the  best  source  of  his 
knowledge  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  and  his  employees  go  oiU  and  watch 
(he  car  in  action.  The  manufacturer  does  not  want  his  foremen  and 
managers  to  stay  within  the  four  walls  of  the  factory  all  of  the  time. 
He  knows  that  his  only  hope  of  improving  his  product  lies  in  being 
able  to  know  definitely  wherein  it  fails  to  perform  as  it  should. 

This  same  principle  surely  holds  good  in  relation  to  the  training  of 
teachers.  The  hope  for  improvement  lies  in  making  it  possible  for 
those  who  teach  teachers  to  see  how  well  or  how  poorly  their  output 
performs.  The  observance  of  the  principle  is  fundamental  and 
essential  to  the  improvement  of  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 

In  many  institutions  it  is  customary  to  ask  for  a  report  from  the 
supervisors  in  the  field  concerning  the  work  of  the  normal  school 
product.  This  is  worth  while  but  neither  this  nor  the  inspection  by 
any  one  member  of  the  faculty  is  at  all  adequate.  Either  of  these  may 
be  used  as  a  preliminary  report)  but  the  essential  thing  is  to  get  the 
member  or  members  of  the  normal-school  faculty  who  are  most  respon- 
sible for  the  failure  of  the  young  teacher  out  for  a  personal  visit  with 
her — ^a  visit  which  will  last  long  enough  for  a  careful  inspection. 

No  problem  connected  with  the  training  of  teachers  is  more  pressing 
than  this.    The  advantages  to  be  derived  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  normal-school  faculty  could  then  do  its  work  intelligently 
rather  than  blindly.  A  definite  knowledge  of  previous  breakdowns 
is  the  best  means  of  seeing  that  they  do  not  happen  again. 
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2.  The  work  of  the  teacher  in  the  normal  school  would  no  longer 
be  a  monotonous  grind — ^a  continual  diluting  and  rehashing  of  the 
thoughts  of  others.  The  environment  of  the  normal-school  teacher 
would  no  longer  be  a  deadly  one  professionally.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  become  imbued  with  life  from  actual  contact  with  the  needs 
of  the  great  world  outside.  Teaching  in  a  normal  school  under  present 
conditions  is  notoriously  dangerous  to  professional  life  because  true 
professional  life  is  essentially  professional  growth.  But  how  is  one 
to  grow  when  one  is  kept  continually  in  one  spot  at  the  same  roimd  of 
duties  all  of  the  time?  Growth  is  conditioned  upon  environment 
and  upon  an  opportunity  to  do  constructive  work.  Talented  people 
must  often  either  get  out  of  normal  schools  or  suffer  their  talent  to 
evaporate.  Talent  which  does  not  express  itself  must  inevitably 
shrivel  and  die.  It  can  not  survive  in  a  deadly  environment.  Under 
present  conditions  the  normal-school  teacher  is  deprived  of  the 
stimulation  which  is  essential  to  professional  growth,  and  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  he  can  avoid  professional  atrophy.  It  is  fatal  to  isolate  the 
members  of  a  normalnschool  faculty  from  those  whom  they  serve. 

The  second  condition  of  improvement  is  also  lacking.  Professional 
growth  takes  place  when  and  only  when  there  is  a  chance  to  contribute 
in  a  constructive  way  to  a  social  need  or  problem  which  has  been 
clearly  recognized.  The  educational  test  and  measurement  movement 
of  the  past  decade  has  provided  a  fairly  effective  means  of  diagnosis. 
Tests  have  been  given  far  and  wide.  There  are  better  opportunities 
to  sense  social  needs  now  than  we  have  ever  had  before.  Remedial 
measures  are  needed  to  meet  special  disabilities.  Enriched  courses 
of  study  are  needed  to  conserve  and  train  talent  which  is  definitely 
known  to  exist  in  bright  children.  Without  exercise  this  talent,  which 
is  the  most  precious  asset  of  the  nation,  will  wither  away  through 
disuse  and  those  who  should  become  our  geniuses  will  degenerate  into 
mediocrity  or  worse.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  the  normal 
schools  should  be  the  headquarters  to  which  field  workers  may  go  in 
order  to  get  constructive  suggestions  for  the  solution  of  these  new 
problems.  To  provide  new  supplementary  exercises  to  meet  known 
needs  would  require  the  time  of  teachers,  many  of  whom  are  overloaded 
already,  but  constructive  activity  is  an  essential  of  professional 
growth.  If  teachers  are  too  busy  to  do  work  of  this  sort,  their  load 
should  be  lightened.  Most  normal-school  teachers  go  to  a  university 
occasionally.  Many  of  them  return  to  their  positions  fuU  of  energy 
and  inspiration — alive  with  new  ideas  to  pass  on  to  their  pupils. 
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When  school  starts  and  routine  duties  crowd  in,  the  teacher  soon  finds 
himself  a  mere  mediator  between  the  pupil  and  the  ideas  of  the  text- 
book writer.  As  time  goes  on,  the  enthusiasm  wanes,  the  new  ideas 
which  were  originally  so  stimulating  begin  to  lose  their  warmth  and 
nothing  but  a  frame  work  of  thought — a  cold  dry  outline — ^is  left. 
Then  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  the  university  again  to  get 
"irecharged."  But  where  do  the  imiversity  people  get  their  supply? 
How  do  they  keep  alive  professionally?  The  answer  to  the  question 
undoubtedly  lies  in  large  measure  in  the  fact  that  they  are  creating, 
contributing  to  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge.  Growth  is, 
therefore,  conditioned  upon  creative  activity.  We  must  create  or 
perish  professionally. 

I  have  mentioned  two  conditions  that  are  indispensable  to  the 
professional  welfare  of  those  who  teach  teachers:  (1)  Direct  contact 
with  the  problems  of  the  field;  and  (2)  constructive  activity  in  the 
solution  of  those  problems.  Both  of  these  prerequisites  are  obtain- 
able in  a  county  normal  school  such  as  exists  in  many  of  the  counties 
of  Wisconsin.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  students  is 
small  and  that  the  faculty  consists  of  only  a  few  teachers — generally 
three  or  four — ^the  professional  spirit  is  splendid.  The  geographical 
area  is  so  small  that  the  instructors  can  have  actual  contact  with  the 
problems  of  the  field.  They  visit  their  students  of  the  preceding  year 
and  see  wherein  they  are  failing  or  succeeding.  They  know  the  needs 
and  have  a  definite  and  potent  incentive  to  do  something  to  relieve 
them.  This  engenders  an  interest  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  which  inspires  the  students.  In  spite  of  their  youth  and  in- 
experience the  girls  from  the  coimty  normal  schools  go  out  to  teach 
with  a  zeal  and  professional  spirit  which  is  all  but  unknown  among  the 
alumni  of  State  normal  schools.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  county 
institutions  are  perfect  or  that  they  are  adequate  to  meet  all  of  the 
needs  for  trained  teachers.  They  are  able,  however,  to  meet  two 
fundamental  conditions  of  improvement  which  are  not  being  met  by 
the  State  institutions. 

The  chief  objection  which  is  offered  to  the  suggestions  presented 
above  is  the  matter  of  expense.  Many  of  the  State  institutions  serve 
large  geographic  areas  and  more  money  would  be  required  to  cover 
traveling  expenses.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  necessary  to  lighten  the 
normal  school  teacher's  load  in  order  to  provide  time  for  such  construc- 
tive activity  as  the  writing  of  books.  It  would  also  be  difficult  to 
take  care  of  the  normalnschool  classes  when  members  of  the  faculty 
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are  in  the  field.  Many  schools  are  eking  out  a  miserable  existence, 
as  it  is,  on  the  meager  appropriations  made  by  State  legislatures. 
Then,  too,  some  of  the  faculty  members  have  been  kept  in  so  long 
that  they  are  professionally  dead  and  could  not  respond  to  the  stimulus 
of  the  field,  be  it  never  so  strong. 

These  are  aU  valid  objections,  but  none  of  them  is  insuperable. 
Normal-school  presidents  in  the  long  run  seldom  fail  to  get  what  they 
want  if  they  want  it  hard  enough.  If  all  of  the  educational  forces 
would  align  themselves  and  work  together  for  more  appropriations  to 
be  used  for  improvement  which  can  be  guaranteed,  the  necessary 
funds  would  be  forthcoming.  Then  if  any  faculty  members  proved 
to  be  so  dead  that  they  could  not  profit  by  their  advantages,  there 
would  be  proof  sufficient  to  show  that  such  persons  did  not  merit  posi- 
tions as  teachers  in  institutions  which  are  fundamental  to  the  welfare 
of  the  nation.  Such  persons  should  be  pensioned  or  provided  for  in 
some  other  manner.  The  faculties  of  normal  schools  would  then  con- 
sist of  people  who  are  really  alive,  and — ^that  which  is  best  of  all — ^the 
road  would  be  open  for  the  improvement  and  growth  of  the  institution 
and  all  who  are  connected  with  it. 
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THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  DEAN  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES^ 

W.  T.  WYNN 
Middle  Tennessee  State  Normal  School,  Murfreesboro 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  teacher-training  idea  in  America 
the  profession  and  the  general  public  have  shown  an  increasing  interest 
in  the  institutions  that  have  to  do  with  developing  instructors  of  the 
youth  of  the  nation.  Along  with  this  increasing  interest  have  come 
studies  of  costs,  resources,  curricula,  enrollment,  requirements  for 
entrance,  and  teaching  staffs.  Detailed  studies  of  the  characteristic 
duties  and  equipment  of  those  members  of  the  faculty  who  occupy  the 
positions  affording  greatest  opportunity  to  influence  the  character  of 
the  school  are  needed.  Among  such  positions  is  that  of  the  dean  of 
instruction. 

As  schools  for  the  professional  education  of  teachers  multiply  in 
number  and  grow  in  patronage  and  in  influence,  governing  boards 
should  be  desirous  of  selecting  fair-minded,  well-trained,  thorough- 
going men  to  act  as  deans  of  instruction.  The  present  study  represents 
an  attempt  to  ascertain  for  the  school  year  1920-21  the  kinds  of  schools 
that  maintain  deans;  their  size,  sectional  location,  length  of  curricula, 
etc.,  but  more  particularly  attempts  an  external  study  of  the  man  him- 
self: His  age,  educational  preparation,  length  of  service,  salary,  duties, 
and  subjects  taught. 

To  secure  this  information  a  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  the  245 
normal  schools  of  the  United  States.  That  there  might  be  no  need 
for  explanations  or  defense  of  "sampling"  every  school  was  addressed. 
The  replies  were  most  generous.  One  hundred  sixty-eight  responses 
came  from  39  states.    The  percentage  was  68.57. 

With  reference  to  whether  they  employ  deans  normal  schools  fall 
into  three  groups:  (1)  Those  schools  that  employ  no  deans,  of  which 
there  were  76;  (2)  those  with  only  deans  of  men  or  deans  of  women, 
of  which  there  were  61;  (3)  those  with  deans  of  inatrudum,  of  which 
there  were  31. 

As  the  first  two  groups  are  not  of  vital  interest  to  the  study  only 
meager  attention  has  been  given  to  them. 


1  Report  on  a  "Field  Problem''  for  George  Peabody  College  for  Teaohen,  Dr. 
Shelton  Phelps,  Inatructor. 
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The  main  facts  in  regard  to  salaries,  the  enrollment  of  the  school, 
the  length  of  its  cnrriculiim,  wage  of  the  deans,  their  tenure  and  the 
like  are  summarized  for  each  group. 

1.  Schools  That  Do  Not  Employ  Any  Deans. — Of  the  76  that  belong 
to  this  group,  36  replies  contain  no  information  of  importance  for 
tabulation,  leaving  only  40  for  actual  working. 

Sixteen  of  these  schools  reported  the  highest  salary  paid  the  head 
of  a  department.  The  median  is  $2700,  the  middle  50  per  cent 
included  between  $3060  and  $2500,  and  the  range  is  from  $4000  to 
$1400. 

The  study  of  the  curricula  offered  in  this  group  shows  that  the 
median,  mode,  and  middle  50  per  cent  faU  in  the  2-year  class.  One 
possible  explanation  for  the  preponderance  of  the  schools  offering 
only  2  years  of  work  beyond  high  school  graduation  is  that  many 
small  schools  are  included  and  perhaps  have  not  felt  the  demand  or 
been  able  to  offer  a  curriculum  extending  over  a  longer  period. 

In  this  group  30  schools  report  their  enrollment.  The  largest  is  530, 
15  men  and  515  women;  and  the  smallest  shows  26  women  and  4  men. 
Every  school  except  one  is  coeducational;  while  the  most  striking 
feature  is  that  there  are  6  ''coeducational''  normal  schools  without 
even  1  male  student!  The  number  of  men  students  runs  from  0  to 
41  per  cent.  The  largest  proportion  of  men  is  in  a  negro  school  where 
the  ratio  is  176  to  126. 

2.  Schools  Reporting  Deans  of  Men  or  Dean^  of  Women  but  No 
Deans  of  Instruction. — Of  th^  59  deans  of  women  and  12  deans  of  men 
only  16  are  reported  as  doing  any  teaching.  A  careful  investigation  . 
of  the  explanations  given  reveals  the  fact  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  deans  of  women  have  much  of  the  work  usually  assigned  to 
matrons;  but  some  have  advisory  duties  and  a  general  oversight  of  the 
students  in  their  dormitory  life  and  in  student  activities. 

The  subjects  taught  show  a  great  variety  and  include  the  following: 
Domestic  science  and  ethics,  United  States  history  and  civics,  psychol- 
ogy, history,  philosophy  and  psychology,  history  and  sociology, 
modem  languages,  French,  and  current  history — one  each;  while 
education  is  taught  by  two  deans.  The  wide  variety  of  subjects 
taught  and  the  small  niunber  who  teach  at  all  might  indicate  that  there 
is  very  little  relation  between  the  position  of  dean  of  women  or  dean 
of  men  and  that  of  dean  of  instruction. 

The  salary  range  for  the  12  deans  of  men  and  the  59  deans  of  women 
is  from  $4000  to  $825.    The  median  is  $2400  and  the  middle  50  per 
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cent  is  between  $3300  and  $2000.  The  difference  in  the  salaries  paid 
deans  of  men  and  deans  of  women  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the 
salaries  in  the  schools  that  employ  both  (the  first  figure  is  the  salary 
of  the  dean  of  men)  $3000— $2400,  $3600— $3300,  $3675— $2200, 
$4000— $3000,  $2500— $1800. 

Of  the  20  schools  furnishing  full  reports,  14  (70  per  cent)  of  the 
deans  were  selected  from  the  faculties  while  only  6  came  from  the 
outside. 

For  the  schools  reporting  on  the  length  of  the  term  of  service  of 
their  deans  2  years  is  the  median,  mode,  and  middle  50  per  cent.  The 
possible  explanation  of  this  short  tenure  is  that  many  of  the  schools 
are  new  and  the  "office"  is  of  recent  creation. 

The  median  age  is  observed  to  be  40,  the  middle  50  per  cent  from 
50  to  35,  and  the  range  is  from  61  to  29  years. 

Thirty-eight  per  cent  have  a  master's  degree;  33  per  cent,  a  bache- 
lor's; 12  per  cent,  a  doctor's;  and  17  per  cent  have  no  degree. 

Thirty-five  schools  from  this  group  reported  their  enrollment. 
All  are  "coeducational"  except  two,  which  are  for  women  only.  The 
largest  enrollment  is  1200,  with  1000  women  and  200  men;  the  smallest 
shows  a  total  of  45,  all  women.  The  percentage  of  men  in  the  "co- 
educational" schools  runs  from  0  to  42.8.  There  are  two  schools  for 
both  sexes  without  a  single  male  student,  and  there  are  four  others 
with  fewer  than  10  each.  The  median  enrollment  of  male  students  is 
64  and  of  the  female  students  it  is  284.  The  schools  of  this  group  show 
a  much  wider  range  than  those  of  the  non-dean  group,  while  the  relative 
percentage  of  men  and  women  is  practically  the  same. 


Tablb  I. — Ybabs  of  Work  Offered  above  the  High  School 

Laiffom  OF  Cubuoula  in  Tiabs  Numbib  of  Schools 

4. 11 

2,  3  and  4 3 

1,2  and  4 : 2 

3 2 

2  and  3  6 

2 15 


It  will  be  noted  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  institutions  offer  above 
a  2-year  course,  while  16  out  of  39  offer  a  4-year  course  in  some  form; 
the  mode,  however,  is  2  years.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
most  of  the  schools  now  offering  more  than  a  2-year  course  will  ulti- 
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mately  give  a  4-year  curriculum  with  the  resultant  bachelor's 
degrees. 

In  one  state,  the  situation  is  apparently  unique,  so  far  as  the  facts 
brought  out  show.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  a  certificate  is  issued; 
at  the  close  of  the  second,  a  diploma;  at  the  close  of  the  third,  a  still 
higher  grade  certificate;  and  after  the  work  of  the  entire  four  years  is 
completed  a  bachelor's  d^^ree  and  life  certificate  are  granted.  Such  a 
plan  keeps  ever  before  the  student  an  incentive  to  remain  at  her  post 
imtil  the  whole  task  is  completed;  then,  too,  it  provides  easy  stations 
for  the  dropping  out  of  the  student  to  teach  and  equal  encouragement 
to  return  for  further  honors. 

3.  Schools  That  Have  Deans  of  Instruction. — (1)  In  22  (71  per  cent) 
of  the  schools  the  dean  looks  after  the  registration  of  students.  This 
seems  wise,  since  to  him  usually  falls  the  responsibility  of  judging 
their  progress  during  the  school  year. 

2.  The  calling  of  faculty  meetings  is  left  to  the  president  in  77  per 
cent  of  the  institutions;  while  in  some  the  dean  has  authority  in  the 
absence  of  his  superior. 

3.  The  dean  of  instruction  shares  equally  with  the  other  officers  in 
giving  general  permissions.  The  custom  varies  materially  in  the 
different  schools:  e.g.,  "Dean  of  women  acts,"  "President  or  dean  of 
women,"  "In  absence  of  president,"  "When  poUcies  are  already 
established,"  "Executive  committee  acts" — ^these  are  some  of  the 
explanations  given.  But  apparently  the  prerogative  of  giving  per- 
mission to  students  to  change  their  program  of  study  belongs  to  the 
dean  of  instruction. 

4.  Where  the  dean  does  not  have  the  catalog  matter  under  his 
supervision  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  president,  dean  of  women,  or  an 
executive  committee. 

5.  Institute  meetings  are  sometimes  shared  with  the  principal;  yet 
a  large  part  of  this  work  falls  to  the  dean,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
with  regard  to  the  other  community  meetings. 

6.  As  a  teacher  the  dean  represents  a  wide  range  of  scholarship 
interest.  Generally  he  is  from  the  field  of  "education."  The  follow- 
ing summary  needs  no  comment. 
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Table  II 

NuMBiB  or  Schools 

Education 7 

Education  and  Psy«hology 3 

F^chology 3 

F^chology  and  Methods 1 

Education  and  Pedagogy 1 

History  of  Education 1 

Total  Education  and  Kindred  Subjects 16 

Fpglwh 3 

English  (Professor  of  Teaching) 1 

Mathematics 4 

Chemistry  and  Mathematics 1 

Physics  and  Geology 1 

Economics  and  Sociology 1 

Ancient  Languagm 1 

History 1 

Total  Miscellaneous 14 

7.  The  teaching  load  of  the  dean  may  likewise  be  presented  in  a 
summarizing  table. 

Table  III 
NuMBm  OF  HouBs  NuMBaB  or  Sosoou 

20     1 

16     3 

14     1 

12     7 

11     1 

10     6 

8     7 

7H 1 

e   1 

6     1 

3     2 

The  median  is  10  hours  per  week,  while  the  middle  50  per  cent  is 
included  in  the  8  to  12.  The  range  is  from  3  to  20.  The  teaching  of 
the  dean  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  do  some  class  work  and  thereby 
to  come  in  closer  contact  with  the  student  body;  while  his  short  hours 
allow  plenty  of  time  for  his  official  duties. 

The  weekly  time  devoted  by  the  dean  to  official  duty  is  apparently 
as  follows: 
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Table  IV 

NUMBBR  or  HOUBB  NUMBBS  OF  SCBOOLS 

Full  time 1 

45 1 

30  1 

26  1 

20  3 

16  1 

15  5 

12 1 

10  6 

9 1 

8     1 

5     1 

3H 1 

2     1 

Indefinite  answers 6 

Considering  the  25  schools  from  which  the  data  is  for  the  most  part 
definite,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  median  is  15  hours  per  week,  while 
the  mode  is  10  hours  and  that  the  middle  50  per  cent  is  from  10  to  15 
hours.  The  large  number  of  definite  answers  seems  remarkable  since  the 
dean's  duties  are  likely  to  vary  from  week  to  week,  or  from  day  today. 

8.  The  median  salary  paid  the  deans  of  instruction  in  the  normal 
schools  is  $3500,  which  is  also  the  mode;  and  the  middle  50  per  cent  is 
included  between  $3750  and  $3150.  The  range  is  from  $6500  to  $1600, 
though  practically  all  the  schools  show  salaries  between  $2400  and  $4250. 

9.  Twenty-three  deans  (80  per  cent)  were  chosen  from  the  faculties 
of  the  institutions  that  they  serve,  so  the  custom  seems  firmly  estab- 
lished not  to  bring  in  new  men  from  without  for  the  '' second''  place 
in  the  normals. 

10.  The  dean's  tenure  does  not  reflect  a  favorable  condition. 

Table  V 
NuMBBs  or  Tbabs  Numbss  of  Schools 

17     1 

14     3 

12     2 

10     2 

7  2 

6  • 2 

6  2 

4 3 

3  2 

2  6 

1  4 

1  2 
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The  median  number  of  years  is  4,  and  the  mode  is  2  years.  The  middle 
60  per  cent  is  between  7  and  2  years.  When  the  fact  that  many 
normal  schools  are  of  recent  origin  is  considered  the  figures  do  not 
appear  so  strange. 

The  importance  of  the  dean's  responsibilities  makes  an  inquiry 
into  his  educational  preparation  a  matter  of  interest.  One  holds  the 
Bachelor's  degree;  twenty,  the  Master's,  and  nine  the  Doctor's. 
By  a  comparison  of  these  facts  with  those  of  the  second  group,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  dean  of  instruction,  as  indicated  by  degrees,  has  an 
average  of  2  years  of  training  above  that  of  the  dean  of  men  and  dean 
of  women. 

Similarly,  his  experience  so  far  as  age  indicates  it  is  interesting. 
From  the  30  schools  reporting  it  was  found  that  the  median  age  of 
deans  is  48  years,  the  middle  50  per  cent  is  between  42  and  52,  and  the 
range  is  from  32  to  72.  The  figures  would  indicate  that  the  tendency 
is  to  employ  as  deans  men  of  middle  age  and  beyond.  The  dean  of 
instruction  is  8  years  older  than  the  dean  of  men  and  the  dean  of 
women  (combined),  as  viewed  by  medians. 

12.  The  size  of  the  school  may  be  a  factor  in  deciding  whether  it 
shall  employ  a  dean  of  instruction  or  not.  The  following  summary 
indicates  the  facts  so  far  as  disclosed  in  this  study. 

Tablb  VI 

Enbollhbmt  Numbib  or  Sohoolb 

3200  1 

1800  1 

1500  to  1699  1 

1300  to  1399  1 

1100  to  1199  2 

1000  to  1099  3 

800to    899  1 

700  to    799  3 

600  to    699  2 

600  to    699  1 

400  to    499  5 

300  to   399  2 

200to    299  6 

While  the  median  is  600  to  699  and  the  mode  is  represented  by  the 
200^8  and  the  400's,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  group  represents 
many  of  the  larger  institutions.  As  compared  with  the  other  two 
groups,  the  median  for  the  nation  is  much  lower. 

13.  Twenty-five  of  the  29  schools  are  coeducational,  while  four  do 
not  admit  men.    The  percentage  of  men  students  runs  from  4  to  49.2 
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per  cent.    The  highest  percentage  of  men  is  found  in  a  school  with  an 
enrollment  of  833,  in  which  there  are  410  men.    The  lowest  percentage 
is  where  there  is  an  enrollment  of  260,  only  10  of  whom  are  men. 
(A  much  wider  difference  is  found  in  the  other  groups.) 
14.  The  length  of  curricula  offered  is  given  below. 

Tablb  VII 

NuiiBBB  OF  Tbabb  Numbbb  ov  Sokools 

6 1 

4 14 

3 1 

2,  3,  and  4 1 

2  and  4 2 

2 11 

From  the  table  given  above  it  wiU  be  noted  that  with  schools  having 
deans  of  instruction  the  4-year  type  of  school  is  decidedly  in  favor. 
The  2-year  type  comes  second,  while  the  others  are  so  much  in  the 
minority  as  to  be  almost  negligible.  The  conclusion  might  easily 
be  reached  that  the  future  big  normal  school  or  teacher's  college  of  the 
nation  is  to  be  a  4-year  degree-giving  institution  with  possibly  a 
diploma  or  certificate  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  different  grade 
certificates  issued  at  yearly  intervals. 

SUMMABT 

1.  The  Typical  Dean  of  Men  and  Women. — ^Where  there  is  no  dean 
of  instruction,  the  typical  dean  of  men  or  dean  of  women,  in  terms  of 
medians,  is  40  years  of  age,  has  a  master's  degree,  was  selected  from  the 
faculty,  does  not  teach,  has  acted  as  dean  for  2  years,  and  has  a  salary 
of  $2400. 

His  Normal  School. — ^The  typical  normal  school  that  emplojrs  a 
dean  of  men  or  a  dean  of  women  has  a  curriculum  of  2  years,  an 
enrollment  of  278  students,  and  is  located  in  practically  all  of  the 
states. 

2.  The  Typical  Dean  of  Instruction. — ^The  typical  dean  of  instruc- 
tion, as  described  in  terms  of  medians,  is  48  years  of  age,  has  a  master's 
degree,  was  selected  from  the  faculty,  teaches  in  a  department  of 
education,  teaches  10  hours  a  week,  does  office  work  for  15  hours  a 
week,  has  acted  as  dean  4  years,  and  has  a  salary  of  $3500  per  year. 
His  duties  are  registration  of  students,  giving  permissions  to  students 
to  change  their  work,  arranging  catalog  matter,  assisting  in  institutes 
and  community  meetings,  and  teaching. 
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His  Normal  School. — ITie  typical  normal  school  which  employs  a 
dean  of  instruction  has  a  curriculum  of  4  years,  an  enrollment  of  650 
students.  Remembering  again  that  the  results  are  given  by  medians 
based  on  the  answers  received,  the  dean  is  found  in  all  of  the  schools  of 
Colorado,  Tennessee,  and  South  Carolina;  he  is  employed  in  one-half 
or  more  of  the  normals  located  in  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  New  Mexico,  Texas  and  Virginia;  while  he  is  found  in  only 
one-third,  or  a  smaller  proportion,  of  the  schools  in  Alabama,  California, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska;  and  none  of  the  other 
states  have  normal  schools  that  employ  deans  of  instruction. 

Some  Problems  SuogesteI) 

Since  only  one-fifth  of  the  normal  schools  employ  deans  of  instruc- 
tion, the  questions  which  naturally  arise  are: 

1.  Does  the  president  of  a  teacher-training  institution  need  the 
administrative  assistance  that  he  may  render? 

2.  Should  the  authority  be  divided  where  a  dean  is  employed? 

3.  Does  the  dean  create  friction  and  cause  jealousies  to  arise  in 
normal  school  faculties? 

4.  Would  it  not  be  wise  for  the  tenure  of  office  to  be  longer  than  it  is 
as  indicated  by  the  median,  4  years? 

By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  principal  must  assist  lawmaking 
bodies  in  drafting  suitable  school  legislation,  must  attend  county 
court  sessions,  must  visit  all  the  educational  gatherings  in  his  territory; 
there  should  be  a  strong  man  selected  to  share  his  responsibility  and 
act  during  his  absence.  Then,  too,  where  certain  authority  and  duties 
are  delegated  to  the  dean  there  should  be  no  cause  for  friction  between 
the  faculty  members  and  the  dean. 

An  aroused  public  conscience,  which  is  sure  to  come  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts,  will  no  doubt  cause  many  boards  of  teacher-training 
institutions  that  do  not  now  employ  deans  of  instruction  to  realize 
the  necessity  for  creating  such  an  office  and  selecting  a  "fit''  man  for 
this  responsible  position. 
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FUNCTIONS  OF  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS 

A.  R.  MEAD 
Ohio  Weslyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio 

Almost  every  school  system  has  been  called  upon  in  recent  years 
by  enthuaasts  to  promote  parent-teacher  associations.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  is  well  to  examine  such  a  proposal  and  ascertain  what  such 
an  organization  can  do,  what  it  should  do,  and  what  it  should  not  do. 
In  order  to  make  clear  certain  statements  which  follow,  it  is  necessary 
to  asaume  that  the  membership  includes  parents  and  teachers  and  that 
administrative  officers,  especially  the  superintendent  of  schools  will 
not  be  members,  although  such  persons  may  be  invited  to  attend  meet- 
ings very  often. 

Seven  legitimate  types  of  function  may  be  carried  out  by  a  parent- 
teacher  association.  They  may  be  described  as  follows:  (1)  Self- 
educative;  (2)  cooperative;  (3)  advisory;  (4)  promotion  of  publicity; 
(5)  stimulative;  (6)  promotion  of  general  social  welfare;  (7)  cooperation 
with  national  agencies.    Each  will  be  described  in  more  detail. 

Sdf-educative  Functions. — Groups  of  parents  and  teachers  organized 
together  may  serve  to  disseminate  among  parents  and  teachers  facts 
which  both  groups  need  very  much.  Through  such  a  medium  personal 
acquaintance  may  be  established,  which  serves  both  to  disarm  sus- 
picion and  to  create  possibilities  of  working  together.  Teachers  can 
use  such  a  medium  to  ascertain  the  educational  ideals  of  the  parents; 
their  desires  with  regard  to  their  children  remaining  in  school; 
important  facts  concerning  the  home  life  of  pupils;  the  economic  status 
of  the  homes;  the  religious  tendencies  of  the  people;  their  recreational 
activities;  their  reading  practices,  the  varied  industrial  activities 
represented  in  the  country,  and  the  city.  Such  data  rightly  used  may 
contribute  to  increasing  the  teachers'  skill.  Parents  may  become 
acquainted  with  the  urgent  necessity  of  prompt  and  regular  attendance 
of  pupils;  may  acquire  a  proper  interest  in  such  matters  as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  school  building,  the  recreational  and  laboratory  facilities  of 
the  school,  and  the  like;  and  under  good  leadership  may  even  secure  the 
better  understanding  of  the  cdms  and  technique  of  classroom  instruc- 
tion which  alone  can  enable  them  to  attain  a  cooperative  attitude. 
Thus  both  groups  reaUy  educate  themselves  through  participation  in 
such  an  organization. 

Cooperative  Functions. — ^There  may  be  several  different  types  of 
cooperation.    One  type  will  be  illustrated.    The  writer  has  in  mind 
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such  intimate  cooperation  as  will  tend  to  sustain  and  reinforce  class- 
room instruction.  The  teacher  of  the  vernacular  whether  in  the  grades 
or  the  high  school  finds  many  children  from  excellent  homes  who  have 
learned  to  use  such  expressions  as  "wy,"  "wen,"  "ain't,"  "Ha'int," 
"this  here, "  "The  bojrs  was  sick"  and  many  other  forms  not  approved 
by  the  best  usage.  She  will  also  find  many  incorrect  pronounciations 
and  spellings.  Inasmuch  as  the  better  forms  which  she  is  teaching  can 
be  secured  only  by  inhibiting  the  inferior  usages  and  building  up 
habits  of  using  the  better,  she  often  finds  the  task  well-nigh  impossible 
to  accomplish.  Three  persons  must  cooperate  if  good  habits  are  to 
be  well  formed:  The  parent,  the  pupil,  and  the  teacher.  The  pupil 
mtiat  be  motivated  to  do  the  work  well,  but  parental  indifference  or 
ridicule  may  entirely  eliminate  any  motive  possessed  by  the  pupQ,  or 
prevent  him  from  having  a  motive.  In  such  a  case,  the  child  will  make 
no  progress  in  acquiring  the  better  forms.  Again,  such  lack  of  coopera- 
tion may  admit  of  the  pupils  using  the  incorrect  forms  outside  of  the 
class  room  and  attemoting  to  use  the  correct  forms  in  the  school. 
Needless  to  say  this  is  a  very  imdesirable  situation.  But,  if  pupil, 
parent,  and  teacher  cooperate,  the  work  of  teaching  English  will  very 
greatly  facilitate  and  many  of  the  better  forms  of  the  language  will  be 
acquired  by  the  pupil.  Here  is  where  the  parent-t:e;achers  group  may 
function.  The  teacher  may  explain  the  situation  and.  appeal  for 
cooperation. 

Now,  if'  cooperation  is  so  essential  in  such  a  matter  as  acquiring 
the  habits  involved  in  one's  spoken  and  written  language,  it  becomes 
even  more  necessary  in  such  matter  as  the  forming  of  ideals  of  cour- 
tesy, patience,  loyalty  to  one's  community,  or  country.  If  in  these 
matters  and  others  similarly  influenced  effective  cooperation  could  be 
secured,  the  teacher's  time  would  be  saved  so  she  could  do  other  useful 
things — and  the  tax  payers'  money  would  secure  greater  results.  The 
parent-teachers  association  can  become  a  medium  for  establishing 
such  cooperation. 

Advisory  Functions. — ^The  parent-teachers  group  may  serve  as  a 
committee  of  consultation  and  advice  to  the  superintendent  on  certain 
selected  matters  of  education.  Shall  a  new  and  more  efficient  method 
of  selection  of  teachers  be  adopted?  Then,  the  parent^achers  group 
may  serve  as  a  medium  of  establishing  it,  through  supplying  their  own 
reactions  and  through  the  explanation  of  the  proposal  by  the  superin- 
tendent. True  such  a  proposal  might  receive  a  most  hostile  reception, 
but  if  it  did  not,  the  superintendent  would  be  twice  fortified  if  he  did 
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make  the  change.  Shall  the  superintendent  launch  a  campaign  for 
increased  school  support?  Let  him  take  the  matter  to  his  parent^ 
teachers  association  and  inform  them  in  detail  why  such  support  is 
needed,  and  try  to  win  their  support.  If  he  can  convince  them  then 
he  has  at  least  a  better  prospect  of  aid  from  persons  vitally  interested. 
On  many  other  matters  such  a  group  may  offer  valuable  criticism  and 
suggestion  with  regard  to  policies  which  depend  immediately  upon 
public  approval. 

Promotion  of  PtMicUy. — It  is  a  trite  fact  that  many  items 
concerning  our  schools  never  receive  due  publicity.  It  is  a  very  rare 
thing,  for  example,  for  any  agency  to  give  publicity  to  commendation 
for  skillful  classroom  teaching.  The  agencies  of  publicity  are  not 
always  to  blame.  Newspapers  demand  that  the  material  make  "good 
story,"  t.e.,  an  interesting  narrative.  Data  very  rarely  reach  them  in 
that  form.  Now  here  is  where  a  parent-teachers  group  can  help. 
Those  members  of  known  abiUty  may  be  selected  to  write  up  for  pub- 
lication items  which  deserve  publicity.  They  should  cooperate  with 
the  superintendent  in  doing  this.  Again,  such  a  group  can  secure 
agencies  of  publicity  not  always  open  to  a  superintendent.  News- 
papers, joiumals,  etc.,  are  likely  to  be  more  eaedly  secured,  if  a  well- 
organized  group  request  such  publicity.  Members  may  individually 
disseminate  data  and  help  to  counteract  unfavorable  opinion,  as  well 
as  help  build  up  a  constructive  favorable  sentiment.  Now  just  such 
help  is  needed  in  all  local  movements  fbr  school  improvements.  To 
get  accurate  data  disseminated  is  not  always  easy,  but  the  parent- 
teachers  association  is  a  medium  in  which  the  truth  may  be  placed 
with  good  prospects  of  reaching  a  large  number  of  influential 
persons. 

SUmulaiive  Functions. — Often  a  school  system  is  headed  by  a  person 
who  is  so  overloaded  with  details  that  he  does  not  see  more  impor- 
tant conditions,  or  he  is  ignorant  of  such  things,  or  he  fears  to  make 
any  attempt  to  secure  reforms  that  he  knows  are  very  desirable.  It  is 
entirely  within  the  possibilities  of  a  parent-teachers  association  to  do 
certain  things  to  help  stimulate  action.  For  example,  a  community 
may  need  better  schoolhouse  accommodations.  It  is  entirely  within 
the  province  of  a  parent-teachers  association  to  discuss  the  matter, 
pass  a  resolution  asking  such  improvement,  and  refer  the  same  to  the 
superintendent  and  board  of  education  by  written  communication,  or 
orally  by  a  committee,  or  by  both  methods.  There  are  numerous 
persons  who  will  act  under  such  a  request  to  ''give  the  people  what 
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they  want/'  who  will  not  act  otherwise.  Under  such  conditions,  a 
parent-teachers  association  may  perform  a  stimulative  function. 

PramoHan  of  Social  Welfare. — ^In  every  community  there  exist  some 
social  welfare  agencies.  It  may  be  a  health  league,  a  crusade  against 
gambling,  a  civic  league,  or  some  other  organised  agency  or  temporary 
movement.  A  parent-teachers  association  can  and  should  lend  sup- 
port to  such  agencies  for  betterment.  Such  agencies  well-conducted 
really  become  educational  factors,  and  to  realise  their  greatest  possi- 
bilities they  need  the  criticism  for  and  against  their  proposed  activities 
by,  and  the  positive  cooperation  of,  persons  interested  in  securing  edu- 
cational results.    These  will  be  found  in  a  parent-teachers  association. 

CooperaHon  wiOi  National  Agencies. — ^Parent-teachers  associations 
may  cooperate  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  pub- 
licity work;  with  the  United  States  Health  Service  in  a  like  manner; 
with  divisions  of  the  National  Educational  Association  and  other 
National  agencies.  They  may  send  delegates  to  sessions  of  the 
National  E!ducational  Association,  and  they  may  become  members 
and  thus  have  a  delegate  in  the  legislative  body  of  that  association. 

Limits  of  Functions. — There  are  many  matters  of  school  adminis- 
tration in  which  a  parent-teacher  association  should  not  interfere. 
The  following  list  is  typical: 

1.  Ordinary  problems  of  school  discipline; 

2.  Actual  selection  of  teachers; 

3.  Selection  of  text-books; 

4.  Assignment  of  pupils  to  grades,  room,  teachers,  and  buildings. 

5.  Actual  organization  of  the  course  of  study; 

6.  Types  of  teaching  methods  used. 

The  superintendent,  principals,  and  teachers  are  emplojred  to  do 
these  things  and  the  pul9lic  should  not  usurp  expert  functions.  The 
superintendent  in  these  matters  is  analogous  to  a  physician.  We  do 
not  advise  the  physician;  neither  should  we  the  administrative  head 
of  the  school  on  such  matters  as  those  mentioned  above.  In  matters 
that  are  really  internal  afifairs  of  the  school,  in  all  matters  that  require 
a  technical  Imowledge,  the  parent-teachers  association  should  not 
interfere.  If  such  interference  occurs,  it  tends  to  demoralize  the 
school.  Herein  lies  the  essential  possibility  of  danger  from  a  parent- 
teachers  association.  They  are  of  the  laity;  the  teachers,  principals, 
and  superintendents  are  of  the  profession.  Accordingly,  such  associ- 
ations may  be  useful  only  as  they  truly  cooperate  and  participate  in 
such  activities  as  belong  to  the  laity. 
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THE  STUDY  HALL  PROBLEM 

W.  W.  TUTTLE 
Uniyerrity  of  South  Dakoto 

The  study  hall  in  the  high  school  presents  many  problems  to  the 
teacher  and  to  the  administrator.  Many  disciplinary  problems  orig- 
inate in  the  study  hall  and  much  time  is  wasted  by  students  because 
of  the  lack  of  a  carefully  worked  out  study  hall  schedule. 

In  the  University  High  School  a  plan  has  been  devised  to  stimulate 
scholarship  and  make  the  study  hall  more  effective.  Those  who  can 
attain  sufficient  academic  standing  and  who  conduct  themselves  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  are  excused  entirely  from  study  hall  duty,  and 
those  who  are  unable  to  reach  the  standard  for  exemption  follow  a 
study  hall  schedule. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  1921-22,  the  following  plan 
for  exempting  students  from  study  hall  duty  was  adopted:  All  students 
whOy  at  the  beginning  of  each  nine  week  period,  have  an  academic 
average  of  85  per  cent,  with  no  grade  below  76  per  cent,  and  whose 
conduct  has  been  entirely  satisfactory,  are  excused  from  all  study  hall 
duty. 

Each  student's  record  is  checked  up  at  the  end  of  each  nine  week 
period  and  if  found  to  satisfy  the  conditions  set  forth  above,  he  is 
exempt  from  further  study  hall  duty  until  a  succeeding  check  shows 
that  he  has  fallen  below  the  standards  set  for  exemption  at  which  time 
he  returns  to  the  study  hall.  Each  check  is  entirely  independent  of 
any  preceding  one. 

From  the  beginning,  much  interest  was  manifest  in  the  plan  by  the 
entire  student  body  and  they  seemed  to  put  forth  their  maximum 
effort  in  order  to  obtain  exemption  from  study  hall  duty. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  nine  week  period,  18  of  the  60  students 
enrolled  in  University  High  School  were  eligible  for  exemption. 
These  students  were  placed  on  the  same  basis  for  study  as  university 
students  and  were  allowed  to  come  to  the  study  hall  and  go  from  it  at 
pleasure. 

When  the  check  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  eighteen  week  period, 
it  was  found  that  one  of  those  who  was  exempt  during  the  first  nine 
week  period  was  ineligible  for  exemption  during  the  second  nine  week 
period  and  that  one  additional  student  was  up  to  the  standard.  The 
small  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  group  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
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about  all  of  those  who  were  worthy  of  exemption,  attained  it  during  the 
first  nine  week  period. 

The  plan  as  outlined  here  not  only  stimulates  scholarship  and  good 
discipline,  but  can  also  be  used  as  a  means  of  alleviating  crowded 
study  halls.  The  results  of  this  experiment  have  been  very  satisfac- 
tory thus  far,  and  the  plan  will  be  continued. 

In  order  to  make  the  study  hall  more  effective  for  those  who  were 
unable  to  make  the  exemption  standard,  each  student  is  asked  to  make, 
a  study  schedule  for  his  periods  in  the  study  hall.  The  general 
principle  which  is  followed  in  making  the  schedules,  is  to  study  the 
lesson  which  is  to  be  recited  to  the  teacher  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
study  hall  at  this  particular  period.  For  example,  if  the  student  comes 
into  the  study  haU  after  a  recitation  in  Geometry  and  finds  his  Eng^h 
teacher  in  charge,  he  studies  English.  Since  not  all  of  the  students  in 
the  study  hall  at  any  particular  period  have  classes  with  the  teacher 
in  charge  the  principle  is  not  universal  in  its  application,  but  in  Univer^ 
sity  High  School  it  works  out  in  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

This  plan,  together  with  the  general  supervised  study  period  at  the 
end  of  each  class,  makes  it  possible  for  the  majority  of  high  school 
students  to  do  the  greater  part  of  their  preparation  at  school,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  particular  subjects. 

With  the  plan  as  outlined  above,  the  tendency  to  crowd  the  study 
hall  is  eliminated  and  effective  discipline  and  scholarship  standards 
are  maintained. 
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Clajubncb  R.  Stone.    SUent  and  Oral  Reading:  A  Practical  Handbook 

qf  Methods  Bawd  on  the  Most  Recent  Scientific  InvesHgaiions, 

Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1922.    pp.  xviii,  306. 

Mr.  Stone's  book  will  be  readily  received  as  a  real  contribution 
by  those  who  are  primarily  interested  in  the  improvement  in  efficiency 
of  elementary  teaching.  He  begins  by  stating  the  problems  in  reading 
which  confront  those  of  us  who  are  ''grade  teachers:''  What  must  I 
do?  How  must  I  do  it?  Following  we  find  a  clear  statement  and 
explanation  of  the  more  recent  scientific  experiments  in  this  field. 
Upon  the  basis  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these  experiments  cer- 
tain general  principles  of  reading  methods  are  developed.  Here 
he  gives  suggestions  in  descriptions  of  lessons  and  lesson-plans  which 
illustrate  how  these  methods  may  and  have  been  used  in  improving 
reading.  One  outstanding  feature  of  the  book  is  the  many  splendid 
lesson-plans  which  are  given  in  detail  for  appreciation  and  training 
lessons  in  silent  reading.  There  has  been  no  other  book  which  does 
this  quite  so  well.  One  is  impressed  immediately  by  the  wealth  of 
material  contained  in  the  295  pages  of  text. 

Although  there  are  good  chapters  on  primary  reading  and  oral 
reading  the  book  deals  primarily  with  the  problems  of  developing 
ability  in  rapid  silent  reading  above  the  fourth  grade.  This  is  of 
course  the  field  of  instruction  which  has  been  most  neglected  and 
we  welcome  a  book  that  gives  tangible  helps. 

There  is  a  chapter  on  reading  tests  and  their  use  in  improving  read- 
ing which  includes  a  list  of  tests  with  publisher  and  address,  and  prices; 
a  description  of  various  tests  and  a  cUscussion  of  their  advantages  and 
limitations. 

Those  who  are  particularly  interested  in  the  adaptation  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  needs  of  each  child  for  his  best  development  and  growth  will 
be  impressed  with  that  part  of  the  book  which  discusses  individual 
differences,  the  need  for  careful  diagnosis  of  specific  deficiencies,  and 
the  grouping  of  pupils  according  to  these  needs. 

There  is  material  of  real  worth  to  the  normal-school  instructor,  the 
supervisor,  and  the  grade  teacher.  Although  this  book  might  be 
criticised  from  the  standpoint  of  organisation — at  times  the  materials 
that  one  would  prefer  to  have  unified  are  scattered  through  several 
chapters — or  i^^ain  for  evidences  of  seemingly  needless  repetition, 
it  may  be  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  normal-school  instructor 
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as  a  textbook,  by  the  supervisor  as  a  basis  for  teachers'  reading  circles, 
and  by  the  elementary  teacher  as  a  guide  to  improvement  in  her 
teaching. 

Lois  Hatden  Mesk. 

Supervisor  and  Demonstration  Teacher, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Public  Schools. 

Charles  E.  Benson.  The  Output  of  Professional  Schools  For  Teach- 
ers. 88  pages.  Baltimore:  Warwick  and  York,  1922. 
That  over  one  half  of  the  teachers  entering  the  service  should  be 
drawn  into  city  schools  is  explained  generally  on  the  ground  that  social 
conditions  in  cities  are  more  attractive  and  larger  salaries  there  give 
evidence  of  a  greater  demand  for  trained  teachers  and  appreciation  of 
their  work. 

What  can  be  done  by  normal  schools  to  overcome  present  unfavor- 
able conditions  in  rural  conmxunities  and  to  stimulate  a  demand  for 
well-trained  teachers  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  Mr.  Benson's  recent 
study  of  the  distribution  of  approximately  10,000  graduates  of  normal 
schools  and  teachers'  colleges.  In  twelve  of  the  normal  schools  from 
one  fourth  to  one  half  of  the  graduates  from  two-year  curricula  or 
more  became  teachers  in  one-room  rural  schools. 

Most  encouraging  also  is  the  tendency  of  normal  schools  to  differ- 
entiate the  curricula  offered  in  preparation  for  specific  types  of  work. 
Of  students  in  a  ''general"  undifferentiated  two-year  curriculum  the 
percentage  of  graduates  decreased  from  86.4  per  cent  in  1910  to  72.3 
per  cent  in  1915  and  to  66.6  per  cent  in  1920.  The  figures  for  the 
graduates  of  undifferentiated  three-year  curricula  decreased  from 
88.2  per  cent  to  37.5  per  cent  and  to  22.2  per  cent  for  the  same  years. 
The  danger  of  differentiating  too  sharply  is  disclosed,  however, 
where  the  demand  for  teachers  in  certain  fields  or  the  number  of 
students  preparing  for  those  t3rpes  of  service  is  not  sufficiently  large  to 
justify  it. 

The  dominant  function  of  a  two-year  curriculum  is,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  for  some  years,  chiefly  to  meet  the  demand  for  teachers 
of  the  elementary  school,  with  specialized  training  for  the  primary  and 
intermediate  grades. 

Mr.  Benson's  data  were  secured  from  an  examination  of  the  records 
of  each  graduate  for  the  years  of  1910,  1915,  and  1920  from  twenty- 
six  normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges  in  twenty-one  states.  The 
book  is  replete  with  tables  and  charts  showing  the  distribution  of 
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approximately  ten  thousand  graduates,  according  to  curricula  com- 
pleted^ character  of  school  and  type  of  service  entered,  the  niunber  of 
years'  service  rendered,  and  comparison  of  tenure  of  trained  and 
untrained  teachers.  Much  of  this  information  is  given  separately 
for  each  of  the  schools  studied,  designated  by  key-letter  known  only 
to  the  head  of  the  institution  concerned,  and  consolidations  are  made 
for  the  graduates  of  all  of  the  schools. 

Chapter  VllI  contains  a  sxmunary  of  the  conditions  and  tendencies 
observed  with  a  valuable  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  situation. 
Chaper  IX  suggests  under  six  heads  a  program  based  thereon,  which 
is  worthy  of  the  careful  study  of  all  who  have  the  responsibility  for, 
or  may  contribute  toward,  the  formation  of  policies  of  teacher-training 
institutions.  The  book  is  a  scholarly  piece  of  research  that  will  prove 
of  the  utmost  practical  value  to  all  interested  in  the  professional 
education  of  teachers. 

W.  D.  Ellis. 
Richmond,  Va., 
City  Normal  School. 

Webb,  ELaLNOR  A.    General  Science  Ineirudion  in  the  Orades.    George 

Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Contribution  toEducation,  No.  IV, 

1921.    105  pages 

This  study  is  based  on  the  contents  of  18  textbooks,  some  6500 
pages  of  material,  closely  analyzed  by  topics.  Chapter  1  sets  forth 
the  method  of  the  study.  The  following  are  the  subsequent  chapter 
headings:  The  Subject  matter  of  General  Science;  The  Acceptability 
of  Topics  in  General  Science;  The  Size  of  Topics  in  General  Science; 
Correlations  between  the  Sciences;  The  Adaptability  of  General 
Science;  Test  Topics;  The  Analysis  of  the  Marks;  The  Analysis 
of  the  Complete  Reaction;  Twentynseven  Combinations;  Correlations 
between  Combinations;  The  Underlying  Type. 

The  study  deals  critically  with  the  various  moot  questions  and 
criticisms  of  General  Science  as  a  school  study.  It  reveals  the  pre- 
dominance of  Physics;  the  brevity  of  the  treatment  of  topics;  the  diffi- 
culty of  realizing  ''the  spirit '^  of  General  Science;  the  interrelation 
of  topics;  the  danger  of  a  book's  exploiting  "hobbies;''  the  school 
location  of  the  subject;  the  problem  of  ''marking;"  and  so  on. 

Teachers  of  general  science,  it  would  appear,  should  profit  much 
from  the  close  study  of  this  monograph. 

E.  D.  Randolph. 
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MoNBOB,  Wai^bb  S.  Types  of  Learning  Required  of  PupHe  in  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Oradee  and  in  the  High  School.  Univeraitj  of 
Illinois,  Bureau  of  Educational  Besearch,  College  of  Education 
Bull.  7.    16  pages. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  useful  and  very  suggestive  summary  of  the 
types  of  study  or  learning  recognized  by  a  large  number  of  publie 
school  teachers,  each  answering  with  reference  to  the  special  materials 
of  his  daily  work.  Twelve  types  of  learning  throii^  the  use  of 
textbooks  are  described  briefly.  A  brief  critic^  interpretation  and 
evaluation  follows,  together  with  a  paragraph  suggesting  additioiial 
types  of  learnings  The  whole  indicates  a  very  adert  state  of  mind 
on  the  part  of  public  school  teachers  in  regard  to  what  may  be  called 
their  unique  responsibility — ^that  of  constantly  analyzing  the  learning 
process. 

E.  D.  Randolph. 

The  Educational  Screen:  The  Independent  Magazine  Devoted  to  the 
New  Influence  in  National  Education.  The  Educational  Screen 
Company,  Chicago. 

As  the  title  suggests  this  is  a  magazine  concerned  with  visual 
education.  The  editorial  section  declares  the  purpose  of  supplying 
''the  best  in  theory,  opinion,  and  experience  that  the  country  affords.'' 
Its  30  pages  present  six  brief  crisp  articles  of  wholesome  ideals  and 
propaganda. 

E.    D.   BANDOIiPH. 
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THE  READING  PROCESS 

By  William  A.  Smith,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education, 
University  of  California,  Southern  Branch 

A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  methods  in  teaching 
reading.  The  development  of  language,  its  variations  €uid  their 
effect  on  the  teaching  of  reading;  the  psychological  processes 
involved  in  learning  to  read;  the  content  of  readers;  and  tests  for 
reading  ability — these  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed. 

Teachers,  supervisors,  and  all  those  interested  in  rendering 
reading  methods  increasingly  effective  will  find  this  new  book 
unusually  helpful  as  a  background  for  their  work. 


THE  MAGMILLAN  COMPANY 

64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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SPECIAL  PREPARATION  FOR  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

SERVICE 

HOMER  J.  SMITH 
The  Univeraity  of  Minnesota 

New  conceptions  of  educational  organization  or  method  are  not 
fully  tested  until  practiced  for  considerable  periods  under  the  guidance 
and  through  the  aid  of  supervisors  and  teachers  properly  prepared. 
There  must  be  special  knowledge  of  the  aims  to  be  served  and  of  the 
means  best  suited  to  the  securing  of  hoped-for  results.  When  all 
persons  concerned  with  a  proposed  change  think  rather  uniformly 
about  what  should  be  accomplished,  why^  and  how  it  should  be 
accomplished,  then  is  the  condition  for  proof  a  fair  one. 

During  the  10  years  just  passed  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in 
the  number  of  junior  high  schools  and  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  what 
the  special  preparation  for  service  in  these  schools  has  been.  To  what 
extent  are  we  operating  junior  high  schools  with  prepared  workers? 
Will  the  equipping  of  teachers  and  administrators  be  able  hereafter  to 
keep  pace  with  the  extending  of  reorganization?  What  per  cent  of  our 
training  institutions  are  active  in  this  new  field.  Does  any  type  of 
institution  lead  the  others  in  its  offerings?  Does  any  section  of  the 
coimtry  seem  to  have  grasped  more  surely  than  others  the  importance 
of  this  work?  How  do  universities  and  normal  schools  compare? 
What  of  our  private  colleges  and  training  schools?  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  special  training  activities?  Who  are  the  men  entrusted 
with  this  important  work  and  who  must  be  most  able  to  judge  of  the 
success  of  the  movement  within  defined  areas? 

It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  attempt  to  answer  some  of  these 
questions  by  an  examination  of  the  catalogues  of  training  institutions. 
This  method  is  limited,  but  it  has  seemed  productive.  It  is,  at  least, 
not  unfair  to  institutions,  states,  or  sections  of  the  country. 

All  institutions  listed  in  the  latest  Government  directory,  county 
training  schools  excepted,  were  invited  to  mail  the  most  recent  avail* 
able  catalogues  of  the  regular  year,  the  summer  session,  and  the 
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extension  and  correspondence  departments.  Many  did  not  respond, 
but  for  380  institutions  we  have  the  facts  of  activity,  insofar  as  the 
printed  curricula  and  course  descriptions  are  indices  of  that  activity. 

Table  I  gives  us  the  scope  and  amounts  of  activities,  by  states. 
It  shows  the  ratios  of  non-active  to  active  institutions;  it  gives  the 
numbers  of  institutions  having  practice  schools  of  junior  organization 
and  the  numbers  having  ciuricula  specially  designed  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  workers  in  these  schools.  General  administration  courses, 
offered  during  the  year,  in  the  summer  session,  by  extension  and  by 
correspondence  are  located,  as  are  the  special  subject-methods  courses. 
It  was  first  thought  possible  to  assign  index  numbers  to  the  states  by 
giving  arbitrary  values  to  the  various  types  of  activity.  We  could  not, 
however,  depend  upon  our  judgment  in  weighting  and  felt  that  the 
ratio  of  the  non-active  to  the  active  schools  would  in  each  case  greatly 
affect  the  score. 

In  general  we  may  say  that  the  North  is  more  active  than  the  South 
and  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  special  training  is  in  states  lying  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  north  of  Mason-Dixon's  Line.  Several  states 
outside  this  area  deserve  special  mention — ^Alabama,  California, 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  and  Washington.  Practically  one-third  of  the  380  institu- 
tions are  doing  something  in  the  work  of  special  preparation. 

We  find  254  non-active  institutions  and  126  schools  in  some  measure 
active,  of  the  380  schools  examined.  These  schools  maintain  30  prac- 
tice departments  and  38  special  ciuricida.  Many  of  the  curricula  were 
not  shown  in  full  in  the  bulletins  and  it  was,  therefore,  impracticable  to 
attempt  a  tabulation  of  the  courses  comprising  them.  Such  tabulation 
is  suggested  as  an  extension  of  this  study  and  may  well  be  carried  on  by 
correspondence  and  the  questionnaire  method. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-one  general  courses  in  the  administration 
and  supervision  of  jimior  high  schools  were  found,  68  being  given  during 
the  regular  year,  53  in  summer  sessions,  6  by  extension,  and  4  by  corre- 
spondence. The  special  methods  courses  in  mathematics,  English, 
science,  etc.,  total  125  and  are  later  listed  by  subjects. 

Institutions  Compared 

A  two-fold  classification  of  the  institutions  listed  may  be  practically 
made.  Each  school  may  be  said  to  be  either  a  Normal  School  (teachers' 
college)  or  a  CoUege  (university),  public  or  private.  Most  of  the  pri- 
vate institutions  fall  within  the  "college"  group.    The  following 
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Table  I. — ^Acttvitibs  in  thb  Pbbpasation  of  Tbachbbs  and  Supbbvisors 

voB  Junior  Hiqh  Schools 

The  States  Compared 


Schools 
280 

Total  offerings! 

States 

Non- 
active 
254 

Active 
126 

Prac- 
tice 
departs 
ment 

Special 
cur- 
ricula 

Regu- 

lar 
course 

Sum- 
mer 
oourse 

Exten- 
sion 
course 

Corre- 
spond- 
ence 
course 

Sp^c- 

meth- 
ods 

Alabama 

2 
2 
2 
4 
3 
3 
1 

3 

"e 

8 

14 

13 

11 
9> 
3 
2 
8 
3 
6 
8 
3 
6 
9 
4 
7 
1 
1 
2 
6 
9 

10 
6 

16 
4 
2 

11 
2 
6 

11 
7 

11 
1 
1 
8 
3 
7 
6 

264 

7 

h 

3 

1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
6 
3 
4 
2 
1 
4 
1 
3 
4 
5 

2 

4 

i 

1 

ii 

8 
2 
3 
5 
2 
13 

"i 

3 
1 
8 
2 
3 
3 
6 
1 

126 

3 

2 
30 

3 

2 
1 

i 
'i 

'4 

'i 

'2 

*i 
i 

i 

'4 
'7 

i 
1 

1 

'2 
3 

37 

6 

'4 
2 

'2 

'i 

2 

"2 
'3 

"4 
2 
2 
1 

1 
2 

4 

*i 

'i 
2 
3 
3 

8 
68 

5 

4 
2 

1 
1 
1 

*2 
2 
2 

3 
8 

53 

•• 
2 

*i 

6 

1 
"4 

18 

Arisona 

Arkanaaa 

California 

Colorado 

2 
2 

Conneetiottt 

Delaware 

DiatrietofColum- 

FiSfdi::::::::;; 

Georgia 

iiffir..;:..: .:: 

nfinois 

Indiana 

Iowa .... 

"Taniwiff  . . 
Kentucky. 

Maine 

6 

4 
8 

2 
*6 

Maryland 

Maaaaohutetts 
Minliipkn 

4 
8 
1 

Minneeota 

ISSSr.;::::: 

6 
"5 

Montana 

Nebraalca 

Nerada 

1 

New  Hampehire. . 

NewJerwjy 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota.... 
Ohio 

1 
2 

12 
1 

"s 

Oklahoma 

Pennaylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. . . 

South  Dakota 

Tennenee 

Texae 

9 

i 

2 

Utah 

1 

Vermont 

1 

Virginia 

5 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Totals 

2 

'8 

125 

>  T&tal  oftrinot  is  to  be  interpreted  total  institutions  within  a  state  making  each  named  offering. 
The  fact  that  some  schools  offer  more  than  one  course,  either  general  or  special,  was  disregarded. 
8p«eial  method*  means  the  total  of  courses  in  mathematics,  English,  etc. 
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table  shows  the  comparative  service  of  the  two  types,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  junior  high  school  workers. 

Table  II 

Aonrirr 

Practice  departments 

Special  curricula 

Coursee,  general 

Couzsee,  special  methods 

Total  institutions  examined 380 

active 126  63  63 

The  fact  that,  of  the  active  institutions,  there  are  equal  numbers  of 
schools  in  the  normal  and  coUege  groups  makes  comparison  very  con- 
venient. The  numbers  set  opposite  the  four  types  of  activity  in 
question  can  be  taken  at  full  value.  The  normal  schools  are  far  in 
the  lead  of  universities  and  colleges  in  the  number  of  special  junior 
practice  schools  and  of  special  curricula.  General  courses  in  adminis- 
tration of  the  reorganized  unit  of  the  school  S3rstem  are  more  common 
in  colleges.  In  special  methods  the  difference  is  less  marked  and  is  in 
favor  of  the  normal  school.  No  general  statement  of  relative  impor- 
tance can  well  be  made,  because  the  activities  are  of  unequal  value 
and  the  numbers  reached  by  them  are  also  highly  variable. 

Special  Subjects  Courses 

No  course  was  tabulated  the  title  of  which  did  not  indicate  that 
it  is  specifically  for  junior  high  school  training.  A  few  were  described, 
but  these  only  in  general  terms,  so  that  the  frequency  of  mention  of  the 
phases  presented  cannot  be  shown.  They  are  here  listed  in  the  order 
of  their  frequency  of  appearance,  the  numbers  indicating  institutions 
offering  the  corresponding  courses. 

Table  III. — Coubses,  Subject  Method 

Engliah 32    Civics 9    Music 5 

Mathematics 22    Science 8    Languages 3 

Geography 16    Industrial  Arts 8    Art 2 

History 14    Domestic  Science 6    Physical  Education. . .  1 

12  different  subjects  125  courses 

48  different  institutions  27  states 

Twelve  different  subjects  are  considered  worthy  of  detailed  treat- 
ment in  the  light  of  junior  high  school  needs.  Forty-eight  institu- 
tions in  27  states  (only  37  states  are  in  any  way  active)  offer  these 
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special  courses  to  the  number  of  125.    English,  mathematics,  geo- 
graphy, and  history  lead  in  frequency. 

Content  of  the  General  Coubses  DEscamED 

The  inadequacy  of  course  descriptions  in  the  typical  normal  school 
and  college  bulletin  is  commonly  appreciated,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  what  phases  of  the  question  are  held  to  be  most  worthy  of 
treatment.  Limitation  of  catalogue  space  in  some  measure  accounts 
for  low  frequencies  in  the  lower  half  of  the  list,  but  it  probably  would 
not  affect  the  order  or  the  phases  first  named. 

Table  IV. — Contents  of  Juniob  High  School  Administration  Courses 

Coimsas 
Phaim  Pbsssntbd  Including  Each 

Need  or  purpose  of  reorganisation 80 

Ftograms  and  ourrioula 75 

Organisation  and  administration 72 

Methods  and  supervision 67 

Historical  development. 43 

Teachers,  qualifications,  and  duties 28 

Subject  matter 24 

Extra  curricular  activities 22 

Individual  differences,  tests,  adolescence 22 

Admission,  promotion,  and  grouping 15 

Articulation 14 

Experimental  aspects  and  problems 13 

Buildings,  equipment,  and  grounds 13 

Discipline 13 

Representative  schools 11 

Local  needs 10 

Guidance 9 

Supervised  study 8 

Costs 7 

Selling  the  idea 1 

SUMliABY 

1.  Practically  one-third  of  the  states  support  some  activities  in 
the  training  of  teachers  and  supervisors  for  junior  high  school  work. 

2.  The  North  is  more  active  than  the  South.  The  states  having 
the  greatest  variety  and  amount  of  activities  lie  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  north  of  Mason-Dixon's  Line.  Ten  states,  without  this 
area,  deserve  special  mention — ^Alabama,  Califomia,  Colorado, 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
and  Washington. 
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3.  We  find  126  active  institutions,  of  380  that  were  examined. 
There  were  located  30  special  practice  departments,  38  institutions 
having  special  curricida,  131  general  courses  in  administration  and 
supervision  (regular  year,  summer  session,  extension,  and  corre- 
spondence, total)  and  125  special  subject-methods  courses. 

4.  Of  the  126  active  institutions  there  are  equal  numbers  of  Nor- 
mals  and  Colleges  or  Universities.  Normals  lead  in  practice  depart- 
ments, special  curricula,  and  special  methods  courses.  Colleges 
offer  more  general  administration  courses.  The  importance  of  these 
activities  being  unequal,  no  general  comparative  statement  can  be 
made. 

5.  Special  methods  courses  are  offered  in  twelve  different  subjects, 
and  of  the  twelve,  English,  mathematics,  geography,  and  history 
courses  are  most  numerous.  The  total  of  125  methods  courses  are 
distributed  in  48  institutions  scattered  in  27  of  the  37  states  active 
in  any  degree. 

6.  The  phases  stressed  in  the  general  administrative  courses  are 
the  n^d  or  purpose  of  reorganization^  programs  and  curricula,  organiza-- 
tion  and  administration,  methods  and  supervision,  historical  develop^ 
ment,  teacher  qualifications  and  duties,  subject  matter,  extrorcurricular 
activities,  and  provisions  in  recognition  of  individual  differences. 

Note. — The  following  data  are  reserved  through  lack  of  space  and 
because  of  their  slight  interest  to  the  general  reader.  The  possibility 
of  their  usefulness  to  some,  as  bases  for  further  study,  is  recognised 
and  they  will  be  supplied  upon  request:  list  of  institutions  used  for 
Table  I,  with  complete  activity  of  each;  separate  lists  of  practice 
schools,  of  special  curricula,  of  administration  courses,  of  special 
methods  courses  in  any  subject  mentioned  in  Table  III;  the  names  of 
lect\u*ers,  by  institutions,  regular  and  summer.  Interested  persons 
may  address  the  writer  or  Professor  S.  R.  Powers,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, under  whose  direction  the  paper  was  prepared. 
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REMAKING  A  NORMAL  SCHOOL  COURSE 
IN  READING 

FANNY  BALLOU 
State  Normal  School,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Miss  Bailouts  article  is  published  exactly  as  it  was  prepared  for  one 
of  the  courses  at  Teachers  College  while  the  author  was  completing 
the  work  for  her  A.  B.  Degree  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1921-22.  There 
have  been  no  revisions  made  owing  to  the  tragic  death  of  the  writer, 
who  was  killed  in  a  railroad  accident  shortly  after  her  graduation  in 
February,  1921.  It  stands  as  a  record  of  one  piece  of  her  work  which 
was  actually  completed. 

Miss  Fanny  Ballou  was  one  of  the  most  valued  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  Western  State  Normal  School,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan, 
where  she  had  spent  several  years  of  her  life  in  devoted  service;  making 
a  distinct  contribution  to  the  growth  and  upbuilding  of  the  school. 

A  graduate  of  De  Kalb,  Illinois  Normal  School,  with  six  years' 
experience  in  the  public  schools  of  Riverside,  Illinois,  Miss  Ballou 
brought  to  her  work  at  Western,  training,  experience,  and  ripe  charac- 
ter. She  carried  on  her  work  as  critic  teacher  with  love,  enthusiasm, 
and  the  spirit  of  growth.  She  took  her  place  in  the  body  of  the  Faculty 
as  one  of  the  leading,  sustaining  figures. 

Her  loss  is  one  of  those  that  cannot  be  replaced.  Yet  tangible 
results  of  her  work,  her  memory,  and  the  spirit  of  her  service,  will 
live  long  and  become  a  part  of  the  heritage  of  Western  State  Normal 
School;  merely  exemplified  in  a  scholarship  fund  recently  established 
in  her  honor. 

G.  Edith  Seekell, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  

When  it  seemed  necessary  to  reorganize  the  course  of  study  in 
Beginning  Reading  in  the  Western  State  Normal  School  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  reading  situation  in  Michigan  was  sought.  In  the 
hope  of  getting  clues  125  copies  of  the  following  questionnaire  were 
sent  to  representative  cities  in  our  district: 

''In  planning  our  course  in  Beginning  Reading  it  would  be  helpful  if  we  could 
have  information  concerning  the  reading  situation  in  Michigan.  Will  you  please 
cooperate  with  us  by  answering  the  questions  given  below  and  returning  them  as 
soon  as  possible? 

"l.  Is  reading  taught  in  your  kindergarten? 

"2.  What  method  do  you  use  as  a  basis  for  your  teaching  of  reading? 
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"3.  If  you  do  not  use  a  method  please  give  your  reaaons  for  your  decision? 
"4.  Is  phonics  given  a  special  place  on  the  program? 
''5.  In  what  grades  is  phonics  taught? 

"6.  Is  provision  made  for  reading  aloud  to  the  children  by  the  teacher? 
"7.  In  what  grade  is  spelling  first' given? 

'^8.  Please  state  frankly  what  you  consider  the  greatest  weakness  on  the  part 
of  the  Normal  Schools  in  training  teachers  to  teach  reading." 

One  hundred  and  three  questionnaires  were  returned.  A  few 
questions  were  not  answered.    A  short  report  of  the  findings  follows  : 

1.  Places  teaching  reading  in  the  kindergarten iS 

(Two  of  these  are  sub-primary  rooms.) 

2.  Methods,  commercial  and  otherwise,  used  in  beginning  reading. 

Aldine 33      Howe 1 

Beacon 13      Natural  method 1 

Elson  Runkel 11      Lewis  primer 1 

Ward 8      See  and  say 1 

Progressive  road 4      Based  on  phonics 1 

Gordon 4  Based  on  stories  and  sen- 
Merrill 4         tences 9 

New  education 2 

3.  Special  provision  for  phonics. 

Kindergarten 9  Grade  IV 16 

Grade  1 91  Grade  V 4 

Grade  II 86  Grade  VI 3 

Grade  III 55  No  phonics 2 

4.  Spelling  first  taught. 

Gradel 40      Grade  III 2 

Gradell 19      Grade  V 1 

5.  Reading  aloud  to  children  by  teacher. 

Believe  in  it  and  make  provision  for  it 102 

Does  not  believe  in  it 1 

6.  Criticisms  of  normal  school  training  in  beginning  reading. 

As  to  content 7 

As  to  speech,  voice,  enunciation,  rhythm,  etc 9 

As  to  psychology  of  reading 3 

As  to  methods  of  reading 19 

General  in  nature 35 

Examples  of  the  best  criticisms  of  the  teacher's  equipment  follow: 

Content 

"Not  broad  enough  acquaintance  with  biography,  history,  and 
literature  to  select  material  that  will  give  proper  growth  in  character 
building  and  moral  training." 

"Suggest  more  emphasis  on  teacher's  opportunity  to  inspire  boys 
and  girls  to  do  their  own  reading." 
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"The  fault  I  find  is  the  lack  of  enthusiasm,  caused,  I  suppose,  by 
lack  of  real  liking  for  literature.  Too  many  teachers  get  the  mechanical 
part  and  so  make  students  do  the  same.  The  result  is  'dry  bones' 
and  high  school  students  who  'hate  to  read.' '' 

''Whether  the  normal  schools  can  make  a  teacher  like  literature 
and  like  it  with  a  real,  'honest-to-goodness'  liking,  so  that  they  thrill 
to  it,  I  do  not  know.  That  is  the  kind  of  teacher  for  reading  that  I 
want." 

"Teachers  recently  from  normal  schools  are  teaching  reading  much 
better  than  those  did  who  came  a  few  years  ago.  I  believe  it  is  because 
more  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  content.  Perhaps  we  would  do  better, 
if  we  put  still  more  emphasis  on  content  and  let  form  come  largely 
that  way." 

"New  teachers  are  weakest  in  the  supervision  of  the  children's 
stvdy  of  reading  as  a  thought  getting  process." 

Method 

'*  Indefiniteness  as  to  method.  In  the  effort  to  have  them  use  just 
any  method,  they  have  no  method." 

"Young  people  are  taught  that  a  certain  method  is  wrong.  Then 
when  they  are  compelled  to  use  'the  wrong  method,'  their  enthusiasm 
is  wanting." 

"Lack  of  adaptability  to  local  conditions,  particularly,  the  lack  of 
ability  to  use  texts  and  methods  different  from  those  used  at  the  normal 
school." 

'*The  young  teacher  advances  her  beginner's  class  too  rapidly. 
They  lack  tact  and  ingenuity  in  teaching  new  words.  They  do  not 
appeal  to  imagination  of  the  child." 

"Systematic  training  in  phonics  is  neglected;  too  much  attention 
is  given  to  the  better  readers  of  the  class  and  in  many  cases  the  poorer 
readers  are  neglected.    Some  are  too  mechanical." 

"The  average  normal  school  graduate  is  wedded  to  the  'natural 
method'  or  some  other  and  combats  the  method  in  use.  They  are 
likely  to  be  very  tenacious  of  their  own  ideas  in  this  respect.  However, 
they  all  learn  as  a  rule.     It  is  only  the  rare  exception  who  won't." 

PSTCHOLOOT  OF  READING 

"A  better  understanding  of  the  psychology  of  the  subject  is 
needed." 
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"In  reading  aloud,  little  appreciation  of  the  rhythm  of  words  that 
comes  through  the  utterance  of  groups  that  run  together  in  the  expres- 
sion of  ideas  or  of  special  meanings.'' 

"Young  teachers  expect  too  much  at  first.  Their  patience  is  too 
limited.  A  better  understanding  of  child  psychology  and  of  the 
psychology  of  reading  would  assist  materially.  With  this  knowledge, 
the  yoimg  teacher  would  be  more  sympathetic  and  hence  would  reach 
the  pupils." 

Speech 

"Since  reading  is  a  fundamental  subject  in  the  primary  grades,  it 
would  seem  that  some  provision  needs  to  be  made  whereby  all  people 
who  are  going  out  to  teach  in  primary  schools,  should  have  definite 
training  in  the  teaching  of  reading." 

"Teachers  of  all  grades,  especially  those  of  the  intermediate  and 
higher  grades  need  a  better  working  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  good 
speech.  Distinct  enunciation  and  how  to  get  it  from  children,  needs 
to  be  taught.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  is  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  pure  consonant  sounds  and  their  value  in  distinct  speaking." 

"Lack  of  expression — i.e.,  many  of  the  teachers  seem  unable  to 
read  naturally  and  expressively." 

"Teachers  are  not  taught  to  read  themselves,  or  do  not  know  how 
to  read;  therefore  they  are  unable  to  get  the  best  results.  Teachers 
ought  to  know  how  to  tell  stories  to  children."  . 

"Teachers  lack  in  ability  to  teach  phonics.  Teachers  are  not  well 
equipped  to  read  to  pupils." 

"The  dramatic  feelings  necessary  for  an  impressive  oral  inter- 
pretation of  the  text  are  not  developed." 

During  the  sunmier  of  1920,  a  class  of  75  experienced  primary  and 
rural  teachers  were  asked  what  they  considered  their  biggest  problems 
in  teaching  reading.    The  most  insistent  questions  are  given  below: 

1.  When  shall  we  teach  reading? 

2.  How  and  when  shall  we  introduce  fonnal  reading? 

3.  Would  you  discourage  mothers  helping  their  children  to  read? 

4.  What  steps  are  needed  in  using  a  game  as  the  basis  in  reading? 

5.  What  shall  be  done  when  some  children  are  more  capable  and  more  ready 
for  reading  than  others? 

6.  Shall  word-drills  be  given  in  Grade  I? 

7.  How  many  new  words  shall  be  taught  each  day? 

8.  How  can  reading  be  a  continued  pleasure? 

9.  How  many  rural  schools  get  more  worth  while  material? 
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10.  How  soon  after  the  begiiming  of  the  year  shall  primens  be  used? 

11.  When  shall  phonics  be  introduced? 

12.  When  and  how  shall  supplementary  material  be  introduced? 

13.  How  can  we  best  dramatize? 

14.  When  shall  we  go  from  print  to  script? 

15.  What  are  the  best  stories  to  be  told  or  read  to  the  different  grades? 

16.  How  can  we  make  children  of  little  initiative,  enthusiastic  about  their 
reading? 

17.  How  can  we  make  a  poor  system  of  readers  (which  ase  "law  "  in  the  schools) 
really  interesting? 

18.  If  one  must  teach  by  a  certain  method,  should  he  follow  it  closely,  or  devi* 
ate  from  it  where  it  needs  improvement? 

19.  How  can  we  increase  efficiency  in  reading  in  the  intermediate  grades* 

20.  How  can  lip  movement  be  eliminated? 

21.  What  are  the  best  tests  for  comprehension,  and  for  speed? 

22.  How  can  one  help  the  children  to  acquire  good  pronunciation  and  enuncia- 
tion? 

23.  How  can  the  rate  of  reading  be  increased? 

24.  What  are  the  reasons  for  the  hesitating  reading  in  the  upper  grades? 

25.  What  constitutes  a  useful  "reading  vocabulary"  for  children  in  Grades 
I  and  II? 

20.  What  shall  we  do  with  children  who  memorise  material? 

27.  Is  there  any  value  in  concert  work  in  reading  or  in  word  drill? 

2&  What  are  the  masterpieces  that  children  in  the  upper  grades  should  know? 

Besides  using  the  questionnaires  and  problems  raised  by  the 
primary  teachers,  comparisons  were  made  with  the  course  in  "Silent 
Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades"  prepared  by  Dr.  Norman  Cameron 
of  the  Baltimore  Teachers'  Training  School,  and  also  with  the  course 
of  study  in  reading  for  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  prepared  by  Supt. 
Cobum  and  his  assistants. 

Following  such  methods  a  course  was  finally  worked  out  which, 
however,  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage.  In  3  years'  time,  it  has  had 
as  many  revisions.  We  hope  eventually  to  satisfy  all  the  needs  felt 
by  teachers  within  this  field  of  important  problems.  The  reason  for 
giving  much  in  the  way  of  subject  matter  before  any  method  or 
psychology  or  history  is  given  seems  to  be  sound.  One  of  the  biggest 
reasons  why  reading  teachers  fail  is  because  they  themselves  do  not 
know  or  appreciate  the  richness  and  the  breadth  of  children's  literature. 
This  is  fundamental.  The  first  month  in  this  course  is  given  over  to 
intensive  and  extensive  reading  of  folk-tales,  m3rths  and  poetry. 
Much  memorization  of  our  best  poems  for  children  is  used.  On  the 
whole,  teachers  seem  more  grateful  for  this  part  of  the  course  than  for 
any  other. 
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With  so  much  by  way  of  introduction  the  course  as  it  now  stands 
is  presented  for  criticism  and  suggestion  from  others  interested  in 
making  normal  school  instruction  bear  purposefully  on  the  problems 
of  teaching. 


Outline  of  Course  in  Beginning  Readino 

I.  Aims  of  eouiae. 

(A)  To  stady  the  child  in  the  light  of  his  reading  needs;  to  understand 

and  appreciate  the  literature  that  is  suitable  for  this  period;  and 
to  find  the  best  ways  of  creating  and  developing  a  love  for  read- 
ing and  an  ability  to  interpret  the  printed  page. 

(B)  To  judge,  acooi^g  to  well  worked  out  tests,  the  best  "methods" 

in  beginning  reading;  to  consider  the  tests  now  being  used  in 
reading,  and  the  psychology  of  teaching  spelling  and  language. 

II.  Definition  and  aim  of  all  reading. 

(A)  What  are  the  fundamental  processes  involved  in  all  reading? 

(B)  What  problems  need  to  be  worked  out  here? 

III.  linking  beginning  reading  with  kindergarten  work. 

(A)  What  are  interests,  instincts  and  mental  characteristics  of  children 

of  this  age? 

(B)  What  are  the  activities  in  which  kindergarten  and  primary  children 

engage?  (Norsworthy  and  Whitley,  ''Psychology  of  Child- 
hood."   Chap.  XV.) 

(C)  What  are  some  of  the  stimuli  and  some  of  the  responses? 

(D)  How  may  reading  be  taught  so  that  the  experiences  and  activities 

of  Idndergarten,  home,  and  farm  may  be  utilised  as  a  basis? 
(Obtain  through  direct  observation.) 

1.  Games. 

2.  Rhymes. 

3.  Dramatisation. 

4.  Songs. 

5.  Riddles. 

6.  Concrete  experiences. 

7.  Reading  taught  incidentally  with  routine,  work  and  play. 

8.  Nature  excursions;  history,  etc. 
Work  out  both  form  and  method  of  procedure. 

IV.  Consideration  of  subject  matter  of  any  primer  or  reader.    Use  bibliography 

on  stories,  story  telling  and  poetry. 
(A)  Content — ^value — ^bases  for  choice  of  stories. 

1.  Taste  of  children. 

2.  Action  in  story. 

3.  Structure  of  story. 

4.  Economy  of  incident. 

5.  Economy  of  emotional  appeal. 

6.  Ethical  soundness. 
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(B)  Kinds  of  stories. 

1.  Folk  and  fairy  stories  and  their  values. 

(a)  Accumulative  tale. 

(b)  The  animal  tale. 
(e)  The  humorous  tale. 

(d)  The  realistic  tale. 

(e)  The  romantic  tale. 

(/)  The  old  tale  and  the  modem  tale. 

2.  Sources  of  fairy  tales  and  folk  tales. 

(a)  Perrault. 

(b)  Grimm  Brothers. 

(c)  Norse  Tales  (Dasent). 
id)  English  Tales  (Jacobs). 
(e)  Hans  Christian  Anderson. 
(/)  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

3.  Myths. 

4.  Hero  Tales. 

5.  Stories  of  real  people. 

6.  Nature  and  animal  stories. 

7.  Stories  with  an  inner  meaning. 

(a)  Symbolic  stories. 
(h)  Proverbs, 
(e)  Fables. 

(C)  Poetry  for  primary  grades. 

1.  Basis  of  selection. 

2.  Use  and  value  of  poetry. 

3.  Representative  poets  for  little  children. 

(a)  Mother  Goose. 

(6)  Edward  Lear. 

(e)  Christina  Bossetti. 

(d)  Bobert  Louis  Stevenson. 

(e)  Eugene  Field. 

(/)  Walter  De  La  Mere. 

(g)  Annette  Wynne. 

(h)  Mary  Carolyn  Davies. 

4.  Study  of  the  best  anthologies  of  children's  poetry.     (See  Bibli- 

ography.) 

5.  How  to  teach  a  poem. 

(D)  Value  of  story-telling  and  reading  aloud  to  children. 

1.  How  to  select  stories  and  the  proper  reading  material. 

2.  How  to  tell  stories. 

3.  How  to  read  aloud. 

4.  Value  and  method  of  working  out  dramatisation.     (Lowe: 

"Literature  for  Children."    Bryant,  Sara  Cone:  ''How  to 
Ten  Stories.") 
(£)  Illustrators  of  children's  books. 

1.  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 

2.  Arthur  Rackham. 
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3.  Maxfield  Parrmh. 

4.  Edmund  Pogany. 

5.  Charles  Robinson. 

6.  Health  Robinson. 

7.  Willy  Pogany. 

8.  Maginel  Wright  Enright. 

9.  Blanche  Fisher  Wright. 

10.  Leslie  Brook. 

11.  Walter  Crane. 

V.  lists  of  good  supplementary  material  worked  out.     (See  Biblioffraphy.) 

What  will  be  your  basis  of  choice? 
VI.  Physiology  and  hygiene  of  reading.     (Elapper:  "Teaching  Children  to 
Read."    Huey:  "Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading.") 

1.  Processes  in  oral  reading. 

2.  Eye  movement  in  reading. 

3.  Causes  of  eye  strain. 

4.  Hygienic  requirements  of  properly  printed  books. 

VII,  Psychology  of  reading.  (Gray,  William  S.,  of  University  of  Chicago: 
Principles  of  Method  in  Teaching  Reading.  The  EighUerdk  Yearbook, 
Nat.  Soc.  for  Study  of  Education.) 

1.  Value  of  inner  speech. 

2.  Psychology  of  word  recognition. 

3.  Rdation  of  rate  of  reading  to  thought  acquisition. 

4.  Congenital  word  blindness.    (Elem.  Sck.  Jour,,  Vol.  XVIII,  080-700; 

767-69,  May-June,  1918.) 
VIII.  Pedagogy  of  reading. 

(A)  When  shall  reading  be  taught? 

(B)  What  are  the  basic  aims  in  reading? 

(C)  What  must  be  considered  in  thought  reading?    (Kilpatrick,  W.  H.: 

"The  Project  Method.") 

(D)  What  worth-while  projects  have  children  worked  out  in  reading? 

How  can  we  develop  the  "whole-hearted"  attitude?    (Bonaer: 
Eletn.  Sch.  Ctariculum,) 
1.  How  conduct  a  free  reading  period  where  children  choose  their 
own  books  and  later  give  reports. 

(E)  When  and  how  shall  phonics  be  given  as  aid  in  the  mechanics  of 

reading? 

1.  Object  of  phonics. 

2.  Organs  of  articulation. 

3.  Classification  of  sounds. 

4.  General  directions  for  all  phonic  lessons. 

5.  Causes  of  habitual  mispronunciation. 

6.  Correction  of  habitual  errors. 

IX.  Score  card  for  the  testing  of  any  reader.    (Prepared  by  R.  O.  Stoops,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Joliet,  III.) 
(A)  Subject  matter. 

1.  Value  as  literature. 

2.  Value  if  not  literature. 
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3.  Appeal  to  children's  interest. 

4.  Moral  value. 

5.  Variety  in  type,  including  humor. 

6.  Adaptability  to  dramatisation. 

7.  Quality  of  material. 

8.  Amount  of  suitable  poetry. 

9.  Gradation  of  material. 

10.  Material  invented  for  sake  of  method. 
If  80,  does  method  outweigh  lack  of  literature  and  thought  material? 

(B)  Mechanical  make-up  of  book. 

1.  Binding. 

(a)  Flexible. 
(6)  Durable, 
(e)  Artistic. 

2.  Paper. 

3.  Type. 

4.  Arrangement  of  page. 

(a)  Crowded. 

(6)  Length  of  lines. 

(e)  Arrangement  of  phrases. 

5.  Illustrations. 

(a)  Appeal  to  children. 

(b)  Aid  in  getting  thought  of  selection, 
(e)  Execution. 

(d)  Location  on  page. 

(e)  Distribution  through  book. 

(C)  Pupil's  problems. 

1.  Sentences  within  grasp  of  child  as  to  thought  and  construction. 

2.  Vocabulary. 

(a)  Within  grasp  of  child. 
(h)  Introduced  gradually. 

(c)  Amount  of  repetition. 

(d)  Number  of  words. 

3.  Treatment  of  phonics. 
X.  Basic  methods  of  beginning  reading. 

(A)  History  of  reading.    (Huey:  ''Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Read* 

ing."    Chaps.  X-XIIL) 

1.  Picture  language.     (Primitive,  Babylonia.) 

2.  Origin  of  alphabet,  Egypt.     (Carried  to  other  countries,  Greece, 

Rome,  Germany,  England.) 

3.  The  evolution  of  the  printed  page. 

(a)  Printing  came  very  soon  after  invention  and  use  of  paper. 

(B)  History  of  methods  in  reading. 

1.  Synthetic. 

(a)  Alphabetic. 

1.  Greeks  and  Romans  Quintilian  A.  D.  68.    Alphabet 

blocks. 

2.  dbf  eb,  tb  colunms  (ninth  century). 
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3.  Book  of  Ck>mmon  Prayer,  1419. 

4.  A.  B.  C.  Book,  Schulte,  1582. 

5.  Comeniua,  ''Orbus  Pictiu/'  1657. 

6.  New  England  Priiner,  1690. 

7.  Gingerbread  Method  (Basedow,  1723-1790). 

8.  Webster's  Spelling  Book,  1783. 

9.  McGufifey's  sue  book  series,  1850. 
(h)  Phonics  and  phonetics. 

1.  Phonetic  system  of  the  Jansenists  (Port   Royal  | 

Schools).  ' 

2.  Worchester's  Primer,  1828. 

3.  The  Pollard  Method,  1870.  j 

4.  The  Ward  Method,  1890. 

(C)  The   Analytic  Method.     (Elapper:  "Teaching  Children  to  Read."  | 

Huey:  ''The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading.") 

1.  Word. 

2.  Sentence. 

3.  Story.     (Show  advantage  of  these  three  modem  methods  and 

how  they  can  be  used  in  combination,  advantageously.) 

4.  Development  of  independence  in  child. 

5.  Uniformity  of  series  from  pupil's  standpoint. 

(D)  Consideration  of  special  methods  now  in  use. 

1.  Aldine. 

2.  Beacon. 

3.  Story  hour.  < 

4.  Merrill.  ^ 

5.  Elson-Runkel. 

XI.  What  are  some  of  the  habits  that  we  should  work  for  from  the  beginning? 
(McM\irry:  ''A  Special  Method  in  Primary  Reading.") 
{A)  What  incentives  can  we  use  that  will  help  here?    (Starch:  "Edu- 
cational Psychology.") 
XII.  Consideration  of  the  best  oral  and  silent  reading  tests  now  being  used.^  (See 
Bibliography  in  Eighteerdh  Yearbook^  Nat.  Soc.  for  Study  of  Education; 
Work  our  Courtis,  Kansas,  and  University  of  Chicago  tests  fully. 
(Starch:  "Educational  Psychology.") 

XIII.  The  teaching  of  spelling.     (See  outline  and  notes  on  method  in  "Western 

State  Normal  Training  School  Spelling  Book.") 

XIV.  Language  and  its  relation  to  reading.     (Sheridan:  "Speaking  and  Writing 

English."    Mahoney:  ''Standards  in  English.") 

(A)  Oral  language. 

1.  The  impression-expression  are. 

2.  Conversation  period. 

3.  Original  stories  and  riddles. 

4.  Correction  of  errors  in  speech.  i 

(B)  Written  language. 

1.  Short  stories. 

2.  Poems. 

3.  Letters. 
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4.  InvitfttioQB. 

6.  Picture. 

6.  Nature  study. 

7.  History. 

{€)  How  to  conduct  various  sorts  of  language  lessons. 
XV.  Activities  of  class. 

Practical  Assignments  to  Accompany  the  Course 

1.  ObBervations  in  kindergarten;  listing  activities  found  there. 
The  making  of  charts,  showing  how  reading  may  be  worked  out  as  a 
natural  process  based  on  these  interests.  A  series  of  visits  to  Grade 
to  verify  our  belief. 

2.  The  detailed  working  out  of  games,  poems,  riddles,  dramatiza- 
tions, etc.,  which  may  be  used  in  motivating  reading.  Such  detailed 
plans  are  to  be  'Hried  out''  on  the  class  of  student-teachers  as  a  con- 
venient means  of  criticism  and  a  step  toward  improvement. 

3.  Making  a  compilation  of  all  the  findings  in  the  way  of  natural 
means  of  teaching  reading.  Analysis  of  each  by  way  of  exploring  its 
possibilities  to  promise. 

4.  The  making  of  a  small  ''first"  primer  based  on  one  interest  of 
small  children.  Illustrations  from  magazines,  or  original  work  with 
crayon  or  paint;  printing  large,  made  with  sign-marker.  These  books 
should  be  such  as  children  could  and  do,  under  good  teaching,  make. 

5.  Dramatizing  of  old  folk  tales  both  on  paper  and  in  actual  play. 

6.  Study  and  analysis  of  magazine  articles  relevant  to  the  teaching 
of  beginning  reading. 

7.  Testing  children  in  the  training  school  in  speed  and  com- 
prehension. 

8.  Critical  study  and  rating  of  a  few  of  the  most  used  ''methods" 
in  Michigan. 
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OBJECTIVE  MEASURES  OF  INTELLIGENCE  IN 
RELATION  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COL- 
LEGE ADMINISTRATION 

ALEXANDER  C.  ROBERTS 
Uniyennty  of  Washington 

^'The  most  hopeful  development  in  recent  American  education" 
is  the  well-considered  judgment  of  a  western  university  president 
upon  the  development  of  objective  measures  of  intelligence.  American 
education  has  made  notable  progress  in  many  fields  since  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century.  If  the  development  of  objective  measures 
is  the  most  hopeful  of  all,  there  are  certain  things  we  want  definitely  to 
know  about  them.  What  are  these  objective  measures?  Where  did 
they  come  from?  Who  did  the  work?  What  may  next  be  done  to 
transmute  this  hope  into  accomplishment  and  this  promise  into 
approved  educational  practice?  What  help  may  superintendents, 
high  school  principals,  and  college  administrators  expect  from  this — 
the  most  hopeful  of  recent  American  educational  developments? 

These  objective  measures  of  intelligence,  numerous  but  admittedly 
incomplete,  diagnostic  but  crude  and  open  to  charges  of  inaccuracy  at 
present,  will  continue  to  be  htypeful  to  educational  administrators  just 
in  proportion  as  they  prove  helpful  in  solving  the  multitudinous  office 
problems  of  registrars,  principals  and  superintendents.  That  is  to 
say,  these  measures  of  intelligence  must  forsake  the  cloistered  quiet  of 
the  psychological  laboratory  and  take  up  their  share  of  the  burden  of 
our  workaday  educational  world.  Indeed  they  must  eliminate  what- 
ever elements  of  mere  scientific  curiosity  and  mental  g3annastics  they 
may  still  contain,  and  out  in  the  high  school  and  elementary  classroom, 
substitute  imvarying  accurate  measurement  for  our  various  subjective 
estimates  of  student  ability. 

Amazing  has  been  the  activity  of  college  workers  in  this  field. 
Out  of  the  ceaseless  study,  the  bewildering  experimentation,  and  the 
complex  statistical  evaluation,  new  and  hopeful  measures  of  mental 
ability  are  coming  to  displace  or  supplement  those  measures  upon 
which  we  have  depended  for  years,  but  which  are  proving  inadequate 
in  our  hands.  There  is  hope  for  the  superintendent  and  principal  that 
the  intelligence  tests  will  help  in  a  wiser  classification,  promotion, 
graduation,  and  certification  to  college  of  the  hordes  of  high  school  stu- 
dents, and  there  is  hope  for  the  administrators  of  colleges  and  universi- 
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ties  that  the  wise  use  of  the  intelligence  tests  will  assist  in  a  more 
adequate  handling  of  the  students  after  they  reach  the  campus. 


Ancient  History 

Where  did  the  intelligence  tests  come  from,  and  when,  and  who  did 
the  work?  Anything  back  of  19 10  in  this  field  is  ancient  history.  The 
story  of  intelligence  tests  begins  with  the  foundational  experiments  of 
Galton  in  England,  Ebbinghaus  and  Munsterberg  in  Germany,  Binet 
in  France,  and  Cattell,  Jastrow,  Hall  and  others  in  America  in  the 
eighties  and  nineties.  The  first  psychological  inventory  in  America 
was  the  ten  tests  devised  by  Cattell  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1890,  and  the  high  mark  of  this  period  was  reached  by  Cattell  and 
Farrand  at  Columbia  in  1896  in  their  individual  test  with  one  hundred 
students.  It  may  be  of  historical  interest  to  note  the  scope  of  the 
Cattell-Farrand  tests.  The  preliminary  data  covered  handwriting, 
age,  birthplace,  nationality,  and  the  profession  of  the  father  of  the 
student.  Many  supplementary  data  called  for  the  opinion  of  the 
recorder: 

Do  you  judge  him  to  be  straightforward,  (  ),  medium,  (  ), 
not  straightforward,  (        )7 

Would  you  call  his  temperament  choleric,  (  ),  sanguine,  (  ), 
melanchoUc,  (        ),  phlegmatic,  (        )7 

Many  of  the  measures  were  physical — color  of  hair  and  eyes,  height 
and  weight,  size  of  head,  breathing  capacity,  vision,  keenness  of  sight 
and  preference  for  colors,  hearing,  dermal  and  muscular  se!nsations, 
including  the  perception  of  force  of  movement  and  tremor.  Time 
measurements  included  reaction  time  for  soimd  and  perception  of 
space  and  time.  The  mental  tests  were  for  memory  and  imagery — 
both  subjective.  There  was  no  claim  or  suggestion  that  the  tests  w^e 
useful  for  guidance  or  diagnosis,  and  in  1901,  Wissler  annoimced  that 
there  was  nothing  of  value  in  the  correlations  at  Columbia. 

In  the  meantime  a  series  of  individual  tests  were  being  worked  out 
by  Binet  in  France.  In  1895,  he  and  Henri  published  a  criticism  of  the 
work  of  various  investigators  up  to  that  date.  In  1903,  Binet  published 
an  account  of  the  careful  and  repeated  tests  of  the  mentality  of  his  two 
small  daughters  over  a  period  of  several  months.  The  year  1905 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  human  intelligence,  for  in  that  year 
the  first  list  of  graded  individual  tests  were  announced  by  Binet  and 
Simon,  together  with  directions  for  giving  and  scoring  them.    The 
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tests  were  reissued  in  1908  in  an  improved  f  orm,  and  the  tremendous 
movement  for  the  classification  of  children  according  to  mental  age, 
the  segregation  and  acceleration  of  the  supernormal,  the  elimination 
and  special  treatment  of  the  subnormal,  was  under  way.  In  America 
several  revisions  of  the  Binet-Simon  tests  have  resulted  in  closer  mea- 
sures under  American  conditions,  and  at  present  the  standard  indivi- 
dual test  used  very  widely  is  the  Stanford  revision  of  the  Binet-Simon 
tests,  the  work  of  Terman  and  his  colleagues  at  Stanford  University. 
In  1907  a  committee  of  American  psychologists  was  appointed  to 
develop  intelligence  tests,  and  with  their  work  ancient  history  drew 
to  a  close. 

Middle  Period 

Then  followed  a  period  of  very  rapid  development  of  so-called  group 
tests.  Real  tests  of  intelligence  began  to  appear;  various  tests  were 
tried  out  and  rejected;  promising*  parts  of  inadequate  tests  were 
combined  to  form  new  tests.  It  was  a  period  of  the  testing  of  tests 
formulating,  arranging,  scoring,  weighting,  comparing,  developing 
technique,  correlating  with  grades  and  with  other  tests.  Under  the 
crossfire  of  experimentation,  certain  types  of  tests  rapidly  became 
truly  objective,  free  from  personal  opinion  and  bias,  and  surprisin^y 
accurate  in  making  crossHsections  of  the  intellectual  storehouse. 

In  1913,  Marguerite  Calfee  reported  the  results  of  4  tests  with  fresh- 
men at  the  University  of  Texas — card-dealing,  card-sorting,  alphabet 
sorting,  and  the  mirror  test.  The  correlations  with  college  grades  were 
very  low — in  fact  12-year-old  boys  from  the  grades  made  better  correla- 
tions than  the  university  students,  and  the  girls  were  uniformly  faster 
than  the  boys. 

Freshmen  students  at  Northwestern  University  were  tested  by 
W,  H.  Uhl.  Three  tests  were  used — a  completion  test,  (Trabue), 
hard  opposites,  and  a  100-word  information  test.  The  results  indicated 
that  the  tests  failed  to  measure  intelligence  accurately  or  adequately. 

In  1912,  Karl  T.  Waugh  developed  a  series  of  seven  tests  to  be 
used  at  Beloit  (1)  a  cross-out  test  for  concentration  of  attention,  (2) 
a  list  of  words  for  range  of  information,  (3)  a  series  of  symbols  and 
numbers  for  speed  of  learning,  (4)  a  list  of  opposites  for  quickness  of 
association  of  ideas,  (5)  a  puzzle  solution  for  ingenuity,  (6)  a  test  of 
steadiness  and  (7)  a  test  for  memory.  The  author  recognized  the 
limitations  in  the  value  of  these  tests,  although  positive  correlations 
ranging  from  0.54  down  to  0.24  were  obtained  for  all  of  them  except 
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the  steadiness  test.  Here  is  a  distinct  foreshadowing  of  the  later 
standardized  group  test. 

At  Reed  College,  Rowland  and  Lowden  selected  a  large  group  of 
tests,  a  series  of  cards  for  rote  memory,  a  story  with  10  logically 
related  incidents  for  logical  memory,  three  tests  of  attention  including 
the  cross-out,  three  lists  for  controlled  and  uncontrolled  association, 
whole-parts,  genus-species,  and  opposites,  one  list  for  imagination,  one 
for  linguistic  invention,  the  heat  test  for  suggestion,  and  ten  true- 
false  syllogisms  for  judgment.  Later  five  other  tests  were  added — 
a  cause-effect  list,  dot  counting,  progressive  weights,  comparison 
blocks,  and  mechanical  ability.  The  correlations  of  all  these  tests 
with  college  grades  were  worked  out,  and  were  on  the  whole  very  low. 
However  a  truly  significant  correlation  of  0.31  was  found  between  the 
combined  scores  of  the  cancellation  test,  the  opposites  test,  the  logical 
memory  test  and  the  judgment  tests  with  college  grades,  and  adding 
to  these  four  the  rote  memory  test  and  another  cancellation  test,  and 
the  correlation  became  0.37.  Here  apparently  was  another  early 
form  of  the  general  intleligence  test. 

W.  V.  Bingham  at  Dartmouh  reported  in  1916  the  results  of  10 
tests  upon  200  freshmen,  nearly  all  given  individually — the  endurance, 
of  grip,  tapping,  discrimination,  of  lifted  weights,  memory  span, 
logical  memory,  cancellation,  color  naming,  logical  relations,  per- 
ception of  form  and  suggestibility. 

In  1916,  Thorndike  proposed  8  tests — completion,  opposites,  learn- 
ing pairs,  recognition  of  forms,  marking  false  statements,  addition, 
following  directions,  and  selective  judgments  and  devised  a  single 
test  of  20  minutes,  consisting  of  all  these  eight  in  series. 

Bell  used  9  tests  at  Texas;  King  4  at  Iowa;  Eitson  16  at  Chicago; 
correlations  with  college  grades  ranging  from  0.31  to  0.47  indicate 
the  degree  of  refinement,  usability,  and  increasing  accuracy  of  these 
various  tests  as  this  Middle  Period  drew  to  a  close  in  1917.  A  new 
era  in  intelligence  measurements  grew  out  of  the  participation  of 
America  in  the  World  War,  for  out  of  it  came  the  General  Intelligence 
Group  Test. 

Modern  Period 

In  the  summer  of  1916  a  group  of  psychologists  met  at  Vineland, 
N.  J.,  to  plan  a  series  of  intelligence  tests  which  would  separate  the 
multitudes  of  drafted  men  into  groups — privates,  non-commissioned 
officers,  commissioned  officers,  etc.     The  result  was  a  series  of  eight 
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tests  combined  into  one,  and  this  one  was  the  famous  Army  Alpha, 
which  has  been  given  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals.  Army 
Alpha  consists  of  the  following: 

1.  Oral  directions counting  12  points 

2.  Arithmetic  problems counting  20  points 

3.  Practical  judgments counting  16  points 

4.  Synonyms^antonyms coimting  40  points 

5.  Disarranged  sentenceSi  true-false counting  24  points 

6.  Number  series  completion counting  20  points 

7.  Analogies counting  40  points 

8.  Information counting  40  points 

The  sudden  ending  of  the  war  returned  hundreds  of  trained 
psychologists  to  their  schools,  and  their  activities  have  made  possible 
the  most  interesting,  pertinent,  and  hopeful  chapter  in  recent  Ameri- 
can education.  Army  Alpha  has  been  used  in  thousands  of  tests,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  high  school  and  college  students  have  been  scored. 
The  Modern  Period  opened  then  4  years  ago  with  the  widespread  use 
of  Army  Alpha;  since  then  other  General  Intelligence  Tests  have 
appeared — ^the  National,  a  very  fine  new  one,  the  Terman,  the  Thurs- 

Tablb  I. — Showing  thb  Median  Scores  of  Tests  with  A&mt  Alpha  at 
Various  Institutions  and  with  Various  Groups  of  Students 
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tone,  etc.  An  amazing  development  has  come  in  4  years,  but  those 
who  have  studied  the  problem  most  indicate  that  we  have  just  nicely 
reached  the  stage  of  side-delivery  mowers,  wire-band  harvesters,  and 
wax-cylinder  phonographs  in  this  new  field  of  intelligence  testing. 

Among  the  many  pioneer  experiments  with  Army  Alpha,  Table  I 
shows  a  number  of  those  which  stand  as  most  interesting  and  valuable. 

Table  I  reveals  several  problems  important  in  the  extreme  to  high 
school  and  college  workers — ^why  the  wide  variation  between  different 
institutions,  between  institutions  in  different  sections,  between  private 
institutions  and  taxHSupported  schools,  and  between  men  and  women 
students?  Do  Yale  and  Oberlin  attract  students  of  distinctly  superior 
ability  or  students  of  distinctly  superior  ability  to  think  along  the 
lines  which  are  tested  by  the  Army  Alpha?  Are  there  other  types  of 
mentality  which  are  worth  the  training  in  higher  institutions?  A 
host  of  similar  problems  grew  out  of  these  first  college  tests  by  Army 
Alpha. 

One  table  taken  from  the  tests  of  3500  students  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  reveals  the  wide  variation  in  individual  capacity  and  the 
tremendous  overlapping  in  mental  abilities.  School  people  have 
recognized  as  one  of  their  unsolved  problems  this  tantalizing  spread 
of  mental  ability  in  the  different  grades  of  the  elementary  school  and 
the  high  school.  In  ordinary  school  situations,  each  fifth  grade 
contains  some  pupils  no  better  than  second  grade  children  and  others 
as  good  as  ei^^th  grade  pupils,  each  eighth  grade  varies  from  fourth 
grade  to  high  school  senior  ability,  and  each  senior  class  in  high  school 
varies  from  eighth  grade  to  college  junior  ability.  Table  II  shows  that 
the  imiversities  have  precisely  the  same  problem  of  overlapping. 

Table  II. — Highest  and  Lowest  Scores  at  the  TJNivBBsrrT  of  Illinois  to 
Show  the  Oveblappinq  or  Mental  Abilitibs 

HlOBItT    LOWSST 

Senior  class 206  79 

Junior  class 206  49 

Sophomore  class 206  46 

IVeshman  class 198  41 

For  those  who  despair  for  the  future  of  American  scholarship  on 
account  of  the  hordes  of  incoming  students  at  high  school  and  college, 
there  is  much  of  assurance  in  Table  III.  Whatever  their  shortcom- 
ings in  other  directions,  in  mental  ability  at  least,  college  groups  are 
still  very  highly  selected.  The  intelligence  scores  of  the  drafted  men 
were  grouped  in  seven  classes  from  "Very  Superior"  to  "Very  Infe- 
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rior."  Seven  and  seven-tenth  per  cent  of  the  drafted  men  were  in 
the  highest  class  and  3.2  per  cent  were  in  the  lowest.  This  distribu- 
tion represents  accurately  probably  the  general  intelligenoe  of  the 
adult  population.  Table  III  sets  over  against  this  percentage  distribu- 
tion of  the  drafted  men,  the  percentage  distributions  of  five  groups  of 
college  studetfts,  and  shows  conclusively  that  on  the  whole  "our  best" 
go  on  to  college. 

Table  III. — Pebcentaqe  Distribution  of  the  Draited  Men  and  Groups  of 

College  Students  According  to  the  Seven  Army  Classes  to  Show  the 

Highly  Selected  Character  of  College  Groups 
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The  same  fact  is  strikingly  shown  in  Table  IV,  a  percentage  dis- 
tribution for  the  5950  students  in  the  great  test  at  Ohio  State.  When 
15  per  cent  must  be  eliminated  each  year  for  poor  scholarship,  other 
causes  are  operating  than  a  lack  of  mental  ability.  The  determina- 
tion and  elimination  of  these  other  factors  constitute  a  most  serious 
administrative  problem  in  higher  institutions.  This  table  shows  that 
more  than  75  per  cent  are  in  the  superior  and  very  superior  groups 
at  Ohio  State. 

Table  IV. — Quartile  Distribution  of  6950  Students  at  Ohio  State 

University 

Class  I— Highest  5  per  cent scored  178-212 

Class  II— Next  20  per  cent scored  165-177 

Class  III— Middle  60  per  cent scored  116-164 

Class  IV— Next  20  per  cent scored    86-114 

Class  V— Lowest  6  per  cent scored     0-  84 

Another  highly  intricate  problem  has  arisen  from  the  determination 
by  the  Alpha  tests  that  intellectual  abilities  vary  greatly  among  the 
students  of  the  different  professional  colleges  and  schools  within  the 
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same  institution.  Table  V  shows  this  variation  of  median  scores  at 
four  institutions,  and  opens  the  whole  question  of  school  and  profes- 
sional guidance. 

Table  V. — Median  Scobbs  fob  Diffebent  Schools  and  Collbgbs  within 
THE  Same  iNsnTirnoNs,  Showing  Diffbbences  in  Inteluoencb  Levels 


CoUeges  and  schools 


Arts,  commerce,  and  journalism . . 

Arts  and  sciences 

Commerce 

Medicine 

Engineering 

Chemical 

Civil 

Electrical 

Mechanical 

Agriculture 

Arts 

Education 

Pharmacy 
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Veterinary  medicine 

Dentistry 

Graduate 


Institutions 


Ohio 
State 


147 


142 
141 


133 
133 
133 
125 

112 
115 
157 


Illinois 


147 
140 

140 


139 
121 

150 


Purdue 


135.8 

135.4 

132 

129.6 

125.8 


119.4 


University 
Arkansas 


118 
136 

112 
114 


Interpbetations 

Wisest  investigators  counsel  school  men  to  be  very  slow  in  accept- 
ing broad  generalizations  or  in  basing  specific  school  programs  upon 
the  results  of  these  intelligence  tests.  The  data  are  too  few,  the  samp- 
ling not  sufiSciently  comprehensive,  too  few  institutions  have  reported 
their  results,  too  brief  a  time  has  been  allowed  for  experimentation 
and  development,  and  the  conditions  of  testing  and  scoring  have  varied 
too  widely. 

Certain  interpretations  however  may  be  permitted.  In  the  first 
place,  college  groups  are  highly  selected — ^80  per  cent  of  college  students 
come  from  the  most  intelligent  20  per  cent  of  the  population.    In  the 
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second  place,  there  is  a  wide  variation  between  different  institutions, 
between  institutions  in  different  sections,  between  colleges  and  schools 
in  the  same  university,  and  between  individuals  in  the  same  class. 
Moreover  there  is  a  wide  overlapping  of  intelligence — ^some  eighth 
grade  pupils  make  better  intelligence  scores  than  college  freshmen — 
better  than  college  seniors. 

Each  class  median  is  higher  than  that  of  the  class  immediately 
below  it — due  either  to  mental  growth  or  to  constant  elimination  of 
the  least  intelligent.  Higher  qualities  of  intelligence  are  within  the 
control  of  institutions,  as  reflected  by  the  freshman  scores  at  Yale 
and  Oberlin.  American  high  schools  prepare  as  adequately  for  college 
as  private  schools,  if  tests  at  Yale  may  be  accepted.  It  might  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  students  preparing  for  college  in  American  high 
schools  have  as  high  intelligence  as  the  group  preparing  for  college  in 
the  private  institutions. 

The  tests  appear  to  be  as  accurate  as  teachers'  marks  and  estimates; 
they  afford  a  powerful  motivation;  and  they  give  to  student  advisers 
a  new  line,  a  good  starting  point  in  college  and  life  guidance,  and  a 
valuable  "diagnosis  of  academic  maladies"  and  a  prediction  of  prob- 
able success  in  college.    They  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  the  high 

Table   VI. — Cobbelations  between   Intelugence   Sgobbs   and    Ck>LLEaE 

Mabks 


Institution 

Number 

of 
students 

Comparisons 

Corre- 
lations 

Yala 

373 
210 

160 

145 

870 
313 

;;; 

Class  1022 
Class  1023 

Alpha  and  freshmen  marks 
Alpha  and  college  marks 

Alpha  and  ooUeie  marks 

Alpha  and  college  marks 

Alpha  and  average  uniTersity  grades 

Alpha  and  faculty  ratings 

Alpha  and  freshman  marks 

Group  tests  and  S.  A.  T.  C.  marks 

Entrance  examinations  and  first  semester  marks 

marks 
Psychological  examinations  and  first  year  marks 
Alpha  and  2  years  college  marks 
Thomdike  and  first  semester  marks 

.38 

.44 

Southern    Methodist    Uni- 

.62 

Hamline 

.47 

nUnois  State  Normal  Uni- 

.48 

UniTorsitjr  of  Arkansas 

Dartmouth 

Dartmouth 

.40 
.56 
.43 

Stanford 

.31 

nolurabia 

.48 

Columbia 

.45 

Columbia 

.57 

.50 

Columbia    . 

.60 

Brown 

.46 
.53 
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school  record,  but  they  furnish  a  good  supplement  to  it,  and  may 
become  a  useful  addition  to  the  machinery  of  admission.  On  the 
whole  they  appear  to  be  most  useful  at  present  in  detecting  those  who 
lack  the  absolute  minimiun  intelligence  for  work  of  passing  grade. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Alpha  test  is  not  adequate,  since  it  was 
designed  for  a  purely  military  purpose;  for  that  reason  doubtless  men 
have  siu'passed  women  everywhere.  Students  should  not  be  excluded 
from  college  on  the  basis  of  the  tests  alone,  for  it  would  result  in  injus- 
tice to  many — ^probably  10  per  cent  of  those  excluded.  Finally  the 
tests  are  incomplete  measures  since  a  multitude  of  qualities  besides 
intelligence  contribute  to  academic  and  life  success.  We  must  look  in 
part  to  other  measiu'es  than  those  of  piu'e  intelligence. 

Since  a  large  proportion  of  the  intelligence  testing  was  for  some 
time  conducted  at  the  universities  and  colleges,  a  great  variety  of 
valuable  correlations  have  been  worked  out  between  intelligence 
scores  and  college  marks.  Table  VI  shows  the  results  of  a  number  of 
these  studies. 

Table  VII,  prepared  by  Terman,  shows  the  correlations  between 
high  school  records  and  college  entrance  examinations  on  one  hand 
and  college  marks  on  the  other.  The  highly  significant  fact  is  revealed 
by  a  comparison  of  Tables  VI  and  VII  that  the  correlations  between  the 
high  school  marks  and  college  marks  are  but  little  higher  than  the 
correlations  between  the  Alpha  scores  and  college  marks.  In  other 
words  a  test  that  may  be  given  in  an  hour  and  scored  in  a  few  minutes 
has  as  high  predictive  value  as  the  high  school  record  or  the  exhaustive 
entrance  examinations. 

Table    VII. — CIobbelations   bbtween   High   School   Rbcobds,    Entrance 
Examinations  and  College  Mabks 
After  Terman 


Institution 

CofTO- 

lations 

Iowa 

Four  yean  high  aohool  and  four  years  ooUege 
Four  years  high  sehool  and  four  years  ooUege 
Four  years  high  school  and  first  year  ooUege 
Four  years  high  school  and  first  year  oollege 

College  entrance  examinations  and  first  year  oollege 
College  entrance  examinations  and  fourth  year  college 

.58 

Arkanma..... .    , 

M 

ri>1uinb4A.... 

.63 

Tntm 

.60 

^Hanf oH 

6i 

Harrmnl 

.47 

Harrmrd 

.41 

f>>hiinb4A 

62 

Columlrfa 

.50 

Cohiinbift 

.47 

Colttmbia 

25 
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Promise  and  Limitations  of  Intelligence  Tests 

By  methods  more  or  less  imperfect  an  evaluation  of  ability  to  do 
intellectual  work  is  being  developed.  By  the  examination  of  many 
data,  approached  inductively,  objective  measures  are  taking  the 
place  of  subjective  opinion  in  estimating  student  ability.  Combining 
intelligence  scores  with  all  other  good  measures,  the  exceedingly  high 
correlations  of  0.75  to  0.80  are  obtained  between  these  measures  and 
school  marks.  The  intelligence  scores  have  shown  themselves  our 
surest  guides  in  detecting  the  very  highest  and  the  very  lowest  in 
intellectual  ability.  And  finally  on  the  whole  we  know  that  those  who 
score  high  in  the  tests  will  earn  high  marks  and  those  who  score 
low  in  the  tests  will  receive  low  marks  in  scholarship. 

Set  over  against  the  rosy  implications  of  the  preceding  paragraph 
the  honest  advocate  of  intelligence  testing  is  compelled  to  admit 
several  important  limitations.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  reasonably 
sure  that  intelligence  cannot  at  present  be  accurately  and  absolutely 
measured.  While  most  valuable  for  educational  guidance  in  some 
subjects,  tho  tests  are  apparently  useless  in  others.  Occasionally  men 
of  high  intelligence  fail  to  make  good  scores,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
men  of  low  or  moderate  intelligence  make  excellent  scholarship  records. 
Therefore  other  measures  are  required  to  determine  certain  non- 
intellectual  factors — energy,  industry,  habits  of  work,  moral  character, 
stability,  health  conditions,  temperament,  ideals,  earnestness,  will- 
to-win,  and  many  others.  Although  surprisingly  accurate  in  sorting 
into  broad  groups,  the  tests  are  still  unsafe  in  individual  cases,  and 
therefore  they  cannot  be  used  alone  by  school  officials  for  purposes 
of  promotion,  graduation,  admission  to  college,  or  elimination. 
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ATTITUDES  TOWARD  CURRICULUM  MAKING  AND 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  OBJECTIVES 

J.  A.  CLEMENT 
Northwestern  University 

(A)  Selection  op  Subject-matter,  and  of  Objectives, 
Inseparable 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  curriculum  making  apart  from  curri- 
culum administration.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  outline  and  formu- 
late curriculums  apart  from  consciously  recognized  objectives.  In 
the  past,  many  of  the  aims  of  education  have  been  too  v^;ue  and 
general  to  be  of  the  largest  practical  value.  Ideals  have  been  set  up 
without  respect  to  fundamental  activities  and  experiences  of  the 
individuals  to  be  educated. 

There  has  been  a  definite  attempt  during  recent  years  to  recanvass 
the  whole  long  list  of  aims  which  have  been  set  forth  by  writers  of 
educational  treatises  extending  from  the  time  of  Plato  to  the  time  of 
Comenius  and  thereafter.  In  this  more  recent  endeavor  to  make  a 
reinventory  of  aims,  one  of  the  main  purposes  has  been  to  point  out  the 
need  of  supplementing  the  earlier  more  or  less  vague  objectives  with 
additional  specific  ones  which  are  evolved  out  of  the  activities  of  the 
present  day  social  order.  Furthermore,  it  is  believed  that  there  are 
numerous  specific  objectives  intimately  related  to  large  general 
outcomes  which  should  be  consciously  recognized  by  high  school 
officers  who  formulate  ciuriculums,  and  by  teachers  who  are  responsi- 
ble primarily  for  the  presentation  of  subject-matter.  Certain  univer-* 
sal  and  common  objectives,  as  well  as  more  immediate  ones,  have  been 
widely  agreed  upon  as  applicable  to  high  school  work. 

There  is  a  universal  feeling  among  progressive  school  people  that 
all  high  school  subjects  are  in  need  of  reorganization.  This  need  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  society  is  never  static.  Nor  are  any  of  the  factors 
relating  to  the  needs  of  society,  or  to  the  nature  of  pupils  to  be  edu- 
cated, ever  static.  In  the  planning  of  secondary  school  curriculums 
it  is  absolutely  essential  to  real  progress  that  objectives  be  clearly 
recognized.  Otherwise  in  our  efforts  to  reorganize  subject-matter  the 
outcome  will  be  mere  educational  chaos  and  confusion.  The  first 
step  therefore  is  a  clear  statement  of  objectives  in  terms  of  present 
day  needs  of  pupils,  and  in  terms  of  the  society  in  which  they  Uve. 
The  second  step  is  to  provide  for  an  adequate  time  allotment  in  the 
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high  school  program  of  studies  for  realizing  definitely  the  objectives 
set  up. 

(S)  Enumeration  op  Objectives 

N,  E.  A.  Objectives. — Perhaps  the  most  widely  read  list  of  objec- 
tives published  at  the  present  time  is  that  outlined  by  the  National 
Educational  Association  Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secon- 
dary Education.  These,  as  enumerated  by  this  Committee,  were 
seven  in  number:  (1)  Health,  (2)  command  of  fundamental  processes, 
(3)  worthy  home  membership,  (4)  vocation,  (5)  citizenship,  (6)  worthy 
use  of  leisure  and  (7)  ethical  character. 

These  objectives  were  determined  through  an  analysis  of  the 
activities  of  individuals.  These  activities  are  foimd  within  various 
groups.  Three  of  these  groups  which  demand  special  attention  are 
the  family,  civic  and  vocational,  according  to  the  above  committee. 
Hand  in  hand  with  these  three  specific  duties  of  life  are  to  be  developed 
the  tool  processes,  worthy  use  of  leisure  time,  physical  vitality,  and 
moral  practices.  The  different  aspects  of  this  partial  but  suggestive 
list  of  objectives  are  intimately  interrelated. 

Above  it  has  been  stated  that  first  it  is  necessary  to  recognize 
clearly  objectives,  and  secondly  to  attempt  to  apply  these  objectives 
to  the  subject-matter  used  through  provision  for  time  allotment.  In 
conjunction  with  these  two  steps  it  is  all  important  that  principles 
relating  to  the  differentiating  and  unif3dng  functions  of  secondary 
education  be  consciously  recognized.  The  demands  and  require- 
ments of  the  two  cycles,  units  or  phases  of  the  junior-senior  high  schools 
of  America  are  somewhat  different.  In  the  Junior  cycle  the  chief 
problem  is  differentiation  of  subject-matter  largely  within  a  constants- 
with-variables  curriculum  or  some  other  type.  In  the  senior  cyde, 
there  is  the  additional  problem  of  providing  more  fully  for  differen- 
tiated curriculums  usually  within  the  comprehensive  or  cosmopolitan 
type  of  school. 

Viewpoint  in  Terms  of  Specific  Objectives. — Professor  Bobbitt 
has  outlined  the  most  extended  list  of  specific  secondary  school  objec- 
tives available.  His  list  is  more  inclusive  than  that  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
Committee.    It  is  as  follows : 

1.  General  physical  efficiency  (play-work-level). 

2.  Mental  efficiency  (play-work-level). 

3.  Unspecialiied  activity  of  production,  distribution  and  conservatioD  and 
consumption  (play-work-level). 

4.  Specialised  calling. 
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5,  Gitizeiuihip. 

<}.  Social  relations  (play-work-level). 

7.  Social  intercommunication  (language  and  other  modes)  (play-work-level). 

8.  Religious  attitudes  and  activities. 

9.  Parental  responsibility. 

One  difference  between  his  list  and  that  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Committee 
is  apparent.  Education  for  "leisure"  is  carried  along  throughout  the 
nine  divisions  rather  than  used  as  a  separate  objective.  The  work  and 
play  elements  vary  in  emphasis  in  relation  to  the  different  objectives. 
The  largest  contribution  of  Bobbitt  appears  in  connection  with  the 
very  extensive  array  of  specifics  outlined  under  such  categories  as 
''  health  and  physical  fitness/'  for  example.  Illustrative  of  one  specific 
objective  is  the  following: 

1 .  "  The  ability  to  make  one's  food  contribute  in  maximum  measure 
to  one's  physical  well-being."  To  this  one  are  added  37  other  defin- 
itely outlined  abilities.  Furthermore,  this  ability  to  make  one's 
food  contribute  maximally  is  analyzed  into  48  d^erent  types  of  habits*, 
skills,  knowledges,  dispositions,  and  understandings.  The  above 
specifics  represent  suggestive  samplings  of  what  can  be  done  in  other 
secondary  school  objectives,  namely,  vocational,  civic,  etc. 

As  Bobbitt  suggested,  the  value  of  predetermination  of  outcomes, 
in  the  economic  world  is  self-evident.  The  value  of  such  predeter- 
mination in  secondary  education  is  now  also  conceded.  The  applica- 
tion of  school  objectives  must  necessarily  differ  somewhat  in  different 
localities.  The  specific  needs  in  various  communities  relative  to 
vocational  and  civic  objectives  can  be  discovered  scientificaUy  through 
extensive  analytic  surveys  of  activities  and  occupations.  With 
detailed  and  extensive  lists  of  specific  objectives  of  this  sort  in  mind 
formulators  of  curriculums  need  not  proceed  in  any  vague  fashion. 
Perhaps  the  chief  difficulty  to  be  faced  is  the  overwhelmingness  of  the 
task.  The  feasibility  of  making  analyses  of  occupational  activities 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  surveys  carried  on  in  a  number  of  large 
cities.  This  procedure  lends  itself  readily  to  some  of  the  newer  sub- 
ject-matter in  terms  of  vocational  subjects  and  the  social  sciences, 
including  perhaps  many  phases  of  the  natural  sciences.  The  task  is 
somewhat  more  complicated  when  the  more  traditional  school  sub- 
jects are  considered.  We  are  gradually  becoming  conscious,  however, 
of  the  fact  that  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  academic  high  school 
subjects  must  be  redetermined  also,  and  so  far  as  is  practicable  broken 
up  into  specifics. 
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North  Central  Association  Unit  Curricula  Committee  Objectives. — 
The  unit  curricula  committee  of  the  North  Central  Association  has 
made  during  the  past  few  years  several  tentative  reports  relative  to 
standards  in  the  reorganization  of  secondary  school  curricula.  This 
committee  has  considered  the  aims  of  secondary  education  under  two 
heads,  namely:  (1)  The  ultimate  goals  toward  which  educational 
efforts  are  directed  and  (2)  the  specific  and  immediate  aims  as 
related  to  the  selection  of  subject-matter. 

The  ultimate  aims  are  considered  in  terms  of  the  development  of 
dispositions  and  abilities  of  pupils  in  terms  of  four  large  aims,  namely: 
(1)  Health,  (2)  leisure,  (3)  vocational  and  (4)  social.  Or,  in  other 
words: 

1.  The  maintenance  of  health  and  phymcal  fitness. 

2.  The  use  of  leisure  time  in  right  ways. 

3.  The  successful  engagement  in  vocational  activities. 

4.  Successful  activity  in  domestic,  community  and  civic  relationships. 

The  immediate  aims  are  stated  in  terms  of  acquiring  knowledge  and 
developing  attitudes.  These  explicitly  stated  immediate  aims  are 
intimately  connected  at  all  points  with  the  ultimate  aims.  This 
committee  summarized  the  immediate  aims  thus: 

1.  Acquiring  fruitful  knowledge. 

(a)  Preparative  to  acquiring  other  knowledge. 

(b)  Knowledge  which  functions  directly  in  developing  dispositions  and  in 
discovering  and  developing  abilities. 

(c)  Knowledge  useful  in  control  of  life  situations. 

2.  Development  of  attitudes,  interests,  motives,  ideals  and  appreciations. 

3.  Development  of  definite  mental  techniques  in  such  processes  as  i>erception, 
memory,  imagination,  judgment. 

4.  Acquiring  right  habits  of  conduct  and  useful  skills  in  living. 

With  these  ultimate  and  immediate  objectives  clearly  in  mind,  the 
next  problem  is  to  select  subject-matter  which  will  be  most  suitable 
in  realizing  the  respective  aims  consciously  chosen.  Several  years 
ago  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association  published  a  widely  read 
report  similar  in  viewpoint  to  that  of  the  North  Central  Association 
Committee  on  standards  for  unit  curricula  here  outlined.  In  this 
report  can  be  found  subject-matter  suggested  under  different  high 
school  subjects  in  terms  of  the  ultimate  and  immediate  objectives  above 
described. 
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It  is  assumed  by  both  the  I.  S.  T.  A.  and  also  the  N.  C.  A.  Com- 
mittee ''  that  there  are  certain  common  needs  of  all  high  school  students 
which  must  be  met  by  certain  subjects  and  types  of  subject-matter 
common  to  all  curricula."  Differentiation  of  subject-matter  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals  within  and  between  groups  is  also 
necessary.  This  adaptation  of  subject-matter  to  pupils  may  be  made 
either  in  a  6-year  unit  of  secondary  education,  or  in  a  two-cycle  junior 
and  senior  high  school  unit,  depending  upon  local  conditions. 

Sociological  Determination  of  Objectives. — ^Professor  Snedden  has 
suggested  that  the  aims  of  education  should  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  sociological  anal3rse8.  To  quote  verbatim  he  writes  ''We  can 
have  no  satisfactory  set  of  working  principles  in  the  construction  of 
ciuiicula  until  we  possess  fairly  acceptable  analyses,  qualitative  and 
quantitative,  of  the  value  of  social  life."  In  such  analyses  the  relative 
values  of  health,  knowledge,  beauty,  sociability,  etc.,  will  need  to  be 
reliably  determined. 

His  attitude  toward  the  determination  of  objectives  through 
surveys  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  following  words:  "It  was  only  when 
objective  sociological  studies  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  work 
of  men  and  women  in  actual  vocational  practice  were  instituted  that 
the  promoters  of  vocational  education  found  themselves  on  soimd 
ground.  Surveys  were  begun  with  a  view  to  obtaining  reasonably 
correct  answers  to  such  questions  as  these:  What  are  the  various 
vocations  now  followed  in  a  given  community?  How  many  workers 
in  such?  When,  where,  and  how  did  these  acquire  the  competency 
they  now  possess?"  .  .  .  ''For  the  present  the  situation  is  one  of 
confusion.  The  historic  studies,  deeply  rooted  in  custom,  and  fre- 
quently popular  in  approval,  exhibit  as  yet  few  changes  even  in  pro- 
gressive junior  high  schools.  The  new  studies  encounter  opposition 
because  their  actual  objectives  are  as  yet  so  ill-defined." 

There  is  general  agreement  with  him  that  any  consideration  of  the 
junior  high  school  curriculum  bears  directly  on  the  question  of  educa- 
tional aims.  In  the  name  of  what  goals,  for  instance,  are  we  to  offer 
Latin,  grammar,  geography,  history,  mathematics,  and  other  subjects? 
Are  these  subjects  equally  worth  while  to  all  individuals?  Is  it 
desirable  that  all  pupils  in  the  junior  high  school  be  required  to  pursue 
similar  studies  for  full  or  part  time  of  the  years  covered  by  the  junior 
high  school? 

In  the  spirit  of  his  discussion,  then,  specifically  what  are  to  be  the 
objectives  of  mathematics,  of  physics,  of  fine  arts,  of  graphic  and 
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plastic  arts,  of  history  and  of  other  subjects  offered  either  in  the  junior 
or  senior  high  school?  Scores  of  impublished  manuscripts  have  been 
written  in  attempts  to  formulate  a  statement  of  reorganized  social 
sciences.  A  large  number  of  magazine  articles  and  books  are  now 
beginning  to  appear  containing  this  new  material.  Numerous  state- 
ments also  are  iJready  available,  too,  in  the  fields  of  English,  mathe- 
matics, and  natural  sciences,  containing  a  new  set  of  objectives  and 
corresponding  new  materials  for  high  school  instruction. 

Correlation  between  Aims  and  AcHinties. — Several  years  ago  Pro- 
fessor Inglis  wrote  that  ''The  key  to  any  analysis  of  aims  in  education 
is  to  be  found  in  an  analysis  of  the  activities  of  life  in  which  people 
do  or  should  engage."  There  are  three  groups  of  activities  involved: 
(1)  Those  relating  to  participation  in  citizenship  included  in  the  social- 
civic  aim;  (2)  those  relating  to  economic  production  and  distribution, 
included  in  the  economic-vocational  aim;  (3)  those  relating  to  free  use 
of  leisure  time,  included  in  the  individualistio-avocational  aim.  As 
is  true  in  the  instances  of  afore-named  aims  according  to  other  writers 
there  is  here  an  interrelation  of  all  of  these  three  aspects  in  the  generic 
social  aim  of  education. 

All  of  these  three  aims  together  with  their  corresponding  functions, 
adjustive,  integrating,  differentiating,  propsedeutic,  selective,  and 
diagnostic  must  be  considered  in  the  formulation  of  curriculums.  The 
basis  for  a  single  line  curriculum,  or  other  types  and  the  bases  for 
differentiated  curriculums  must  be  consciously  considered. 

It  is  necessary  in  the  light  of  such  aims  to  determine  what  subjects 
shall  be  included  for  the  pupils,  as  Inglis  suggests.  There  is  general 
agreement  without  exception  that  English  should  be  included  in  both 
the  jimior  and  senior  high,  as  well  as  physical  education,  with  some 
social  and  natural  science  perhaps.  In  addition  to  determining  what 
subjects  shall  be  conmionly  studied  by  all  pupils  it  is  necessary  to 
reevaluate  the  aims  of  each  subject  and  therefore  to  reoj^anize  the 
natiue  of  much  of  the  subject-matter  offered  under  each  school  subject 
so  as  to  conform  to  the  redetermined  aims. 

(C)  Samplings  of  Adaptation  op  Subject-matter  to  Objectives 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  some  differences  in  the  methods  of 
procedure  used  by  different  persons  in  determining  the  objectives  of 
secondary  education.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  significant  that  in 
two  respects  the  procedure  relative  to  the  above  enumerated  objec- 
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tives  is  similar.  In  the  first  place  secondary  school  objectives  have 
been  determined  by,  and  evolved  out  of,  life-time  activities  of  individ- 
uals. In  the  second  place,  there  has  been  a  constant  effort  to  definitize 
and  make  specific  numerous  sub-objectives  to  which  all  subject- 
matter  offered  in  the  school  is  to  be  adapted  and  related.  It  ought 
to  be  dear  that  this  does  not  mean  that  all  of  the  ideals  set  up  by 
educators  in  the  past  have  been  ignored.  It  does  mean,  however, 
that  only  those  ideals  which  can  be  carried  out  as  objectives  in  terms 
of  life-time  activities,  concretely  and  specifically,  do  have  real  func- 
tional and  educational  value.  In  the  words  of  Professor  Charters, 
"The  ciuiiculimi  is  derived  from  both  ideals  and  activities.  Virtue, 
swift-footedness,  piety  or  social  efficiency  must  be  set  up  in  a  system 
of  education:  But  in  order  to  select  the  material  to  which  these  shall 
apply  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  teacher  to  know  the  activities, 
problems,  thoughts,  or  needs  in  connection  with  which  these  ideals 
are  to  operate  .  .  .  The  curriculimi  by  which  he  is  trained  to 
perform  the  important  activities  of  the  group  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  ideals  is  necessarily  based  upon  both  activities  and  ideals. 
And  obviously  any  aim  of  education  expressed  only  in  terms  of  ideals 
must  fail  to  fimction.'' 

Whatever  may  be  the  differences  in  the  number  and  nature  of  the 
general '  categories  under  which  the  general  objectives  have  been 
enumerated  there  is  a  striking  imanimity  of  opinion  expressed  in  the 
instance  of  such  objectives  as  health,  leisure,  social,  and  vocational. 
Wholesome  results  are  beginning  to  appear  already  in  the  way  of  new 
materials  published  in  textbooks,  in  the  way  of  the  work  of  conmiittees 
in  published  bulletins,  and  in  the  way  of  many  revised  syllabi  within 
the  high  school  departments  of  progressive  school  systems. 

Without  attempting  to  recommend  any  absolute  single  method 
of  procedure,  and  without  attempting  to  outline  any  exhaustive 
amount  of  subject-matter,  there  is  here  given  an  illustrative  sampling 
of  some  reorganized  or  new  materials  for  high  school  instruction  in 
several  representative  subjects.  In  March,  1922,  at  the  Chicago 
meeting  of  the  North  Central  Association,  the  Committee  on  English 
representing  the  Conmiission  on  Unit  Course  and  Curricula  made  a 
tentative  but  significant  report.  The  Committee  divides  English 
into  the  two  subjects  of  language-composition  and  literature-reading. 
The  aims  of  composition  and  of  literature,  as  stated,  respectively, 
are  simflar  to  the  aims  set  forth  by  the  Committee  on  Reorganized 
English  in  Secondary  Schools  in  1917;  namely,  ability  to  communicate 
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ideas  to  others,  and  ability  to  understand,  feel  and  appreciate  ideas 
of  others. 

Certain  guiding  principles  are  outlined  by  the  Committee.  Not 
less  than  five  units  are  to  be  offered  in  Grades  VII  to  XII,-  with  addi- 
tional electives  either  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade.  literature  and 
composition  are  to  be  taught  in  separate  courses.  Language-composi- 
tion work  is  to  be  correlated  with  aU  of  the  other  high  school  subjects, 
which  involves  oral  expression,  grammar,  rhetoric,  written  expression 
(including  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization).  Literature-reading 
touches  all  content  subjects  of  the  high  school,  which  involves  oral 
and  silent  reading,  oral  and  written  discussion,  declamation,  drama- 
tization, history  of  literature.  Instruction  and  subject-matter  is  to 
be  adapted  to  the  individual  differences  of  pupils.  Objective  measure- 
ments are  to  be  used  for  diagnosing  the  needs  of  individuals,  and 
appropriate  materials  of  instruction  to  be  determined.  As  early  as 
Grade  VII  the  language  habits  of  all  pupils  are  to  be  investigated  so 
that  instruction  may  be  given  at  the  proper  level. 

Some  writers  have  criticized  the  earlier  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Reorganized  English  in  Secondary  Schools  (1917)  for  stressing  too 
little  the  recognition  of  language  as  an  instrument  and  tool  of  thought. 
The  Committee  of  1922  perhaps  goes  little  farther,  if  any,  in  its  state- 
ment of  the  aim  of  composition  than  did  previous  conunittees  on  this 
point  of  the  value  of  language  as  a  vehicle  for  individual  thinking. 
When,  however,  one  contrasts  the  nature  of  the  composition  work 
outlined  by  tl^e  Committee  of  1922  with  the  over-formalized  composi- 
tion work,  and  with  the  hyper-classicized  literature  work  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  American  colleges  (Harvard, 
and  Yale,  and  state  universities)  and  secondary  schools,  the  work  of 
this  recent  committee  represents  considerable  reorganization,  espe- 
cially in  language-composition.  Of  course  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  colleges  through  their  entrance  requirements 
determined  chiefly  the  nature  of  the  English  work  to  be  offered  in 
secondary  schools.  The  Committee's  report  on  English  in  March, 
1922,  raises  the  question,  ''Shall  the  North  Central  Association  for- 
mulate college  entrance  requirements  of  its  own  to  meet  the  special 
requirements  of  North  Central  secondary  schools  and  colleges?" 

The  following  is  a  brief  resume  of  the  nature  of  the  composition 
work  recommended  by  the  recent  Committee  on  English  for  Grades 
VII  to  XII  inclusive:  In  Grade  VII  materials  are  to  be  based  on  the 
pupil's  play  and  work,  on  scenes,  objects,  occupations  observed, 
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books  read,  with  formal  compositions  discouraged.  In  Grade  VIII, 
civic  problems,  characters  admired  in  books  and  life,  actual  and  imag- 
inary joume3rs  are  to  be  used.  In  Grade  IX,  vocational  topics  in 
particular  are  to  be  added.  Drill  work  in  letter  writing,  spelling, 
word  structure,  and  punctuation  are  not  to  be  discontinued.  In 
Grade  X  the  wide  range  of  new  school  studies,  and  of  new  social  rela- 
tions should  be  recognized.  Paragraph  building  and  sentence  manip- 
ulation is  stressed.  In  Grade  XI  the  work  should  become  more 
definitely  technical.  Literary  effect,  outlines,  themes,  debates,  editor- 
ials studied  and  produced,  with  increased  wealth  of  material,  organiza- 
tion and  technique.  In  Grade  XII,  permission  to  follow  up  pupils' 
special  interests  should  be  given,  as  for  example,  newspaper  work,  short 
story,  debating,  scientific  description,  etc.  The  grammar  work  has  been 
materially  reduced  through  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades, 
but  cares  for  the  essentials,  and  in  the  main  is  presented  from  the 
functional  standpoint.  It  should  be  added  that  the  committee  recog- 
nized seven  objectives  to  be  attained  by  pupils  at  the  end  of  Grade 
VI:  Namely,  correct  expression,  avoidance  of  gross  errors,  letter- 
composition,  spelling  of  own  vocabulary,  silent  reading  ability  and 
reproduction,  intelligent  reading  aloud,  understandingly  to  quote 
short  poems. 

The  above  material  is  distinctly  different  than  was  the  over-formal 
course  outlined  in  the  70's  in  one  state.  The  following  4  years'  work 
in  English  was  recommended  by  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association : 

First  year:  English  grammar  and  analysis,  first  term;  rhetoric  analysis,  and 
composition,  second  term;  the  same,  third  term;  elocution  alternating  with 
music  and  drawing. 

Second  year:  Elocution  alternating  with  drawing,  music,  and  bookkeeping. 

Third  and  fourth  years:  Ck>ntinuing  much  in  the  same  way. 

Two  questions  may  be  raised  at  this  juncture.  Shall  we  recommend  5 
or  possibly  6  years  of  English  as  such?  Or  is  it  possible  to  combine 
English  largely  and  definitely  enough  with  one  or  more  other  subjects 
to  bring  about  some  economy  of  time?  Is  it  possible  to  combine 
English,  for  example,  with  community  civics  in  such  a  vital  way  as  to 
result  in  economy  of  time?  If  English  is  combined  with  social  and 
civic  problems  what  influence  would  this  have  on  the  literature-reading 
content  as  outlined  by  the  English  Committee  of  1922? 

Several  comments  are  here  offered  relative  to  the  Literature-reading 
of  the  Committee  on  English.     In  Grade  VII  a  number  of  the  objec- 
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tives  of  secondary  education  as  outlined  by  the  N.  E.  A.  committee 
have  been  recognized.  To  quote, ''  For  the  general  reading  in  this  and 
the  following  grades  there  should  be  provided  a  wide  range  of  books, 
papers,  and  magazines  dealing  with  wholesome  living,  worthy  home 
membership,  vocations,  citizenship,  the  worthy  use  of  leisure,  and 
right  conduct.  Poetry,  fiction,  science,  art,  ethics,  civics,  sociology, 
history,  biography,  travel,  should  be  included.'^  Whether  the  actual 
list  of  reading  outlined  by  the  Committee  for  each  of  the  grades  is 
such  as  to  be  fully  applicable  to  such  an  objective  as  Professor  Inglis 
calls  social-civic,  is  debatable.  According  to  him  literature  subject- 
matter  should  serve  as  an  integrating  factor  or  element,  and  social 
science  readings  serve  admirably  for  this  purpose.  In  Professor 
Inglis's  words,  ''Literature  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  social-science  in  the 
secondary  school."  Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  enumeration 
of  the  list  of  readings  for  each  grade.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Committee's  quotation  already  given  referring  to  readings  in  civics, 
history,  etc.,  the  remaining  list  of  readings  is  perhaps  too  overweighted 
with  the  traditional  classics  and  masterpieces  to  be  readily  applied  to 
such  an  objective  as  the  social-civic.  The  following  are  excerpts  of  the 
typical  readings  suggested  for  the  respective  grades:  In  Grade  VII, 
shorter  poems  of  Longfellow  and  Whittier,  etc.;  In  Grade  VIII,  short 
poems  of  Holmes,  Riley,  Field,  etc.;  in  Grade  IX,  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  Julius  Caesar,  etc.;  In  Grade  X,  the  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal, 
Ul3rsses,  As  You  Like  It,  etc.;  in  Grade  XI,  The  Idylls  of  the  King, 
Macbeth,  Macaulay's  Essa3rs;  in  Grade  XII,  a  number  of  courses  suited 
to  pupils'  aptitudes,  in  terms  of  drama,  novel,  short  stories,  e88a3r8,  etc. 

A  somewhat  different  viewpoint  from  that  expressed  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  English  in  March,  1922,  though  in  some  respects 
identical  with  it,  is  the  experiment  in  the  University  of  Chicago  High 
School.  The  experiment  has  had  to  do  with  the  correlation  of  English 
with  one  subject  in  particular,  namely,  community  life. 

The  objectives  of  this  social-science  English  have  been  clearly, 
stated  by  Mr.  Hill.  Two  of  these  aims  are  chiefly  civic  in  nature; 
namely,  the  arousal  of  the  desire  in  pupils  to  participate  in  the  activities 
of  their  groups,  and  to  acquire  knowledge  of  social  life  enabling  them 
to  participate  more  efficiently.  Two  of  these  aims  are  primarily 
related  to  English;  namely,  the  inculcation  in  pupils  of  habits  of  wide 
and  meaningful  reading,  and  the  stimulation  of  clear  and  effective  oral 
and  written  expression.  A  fifth  combination  objective  emphasises 
the  arousal  of  intellectual  interests. 
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The  material  suggested  below  is  applicable  in  particular  to  the 
two  aims  in  terms  of  English  as  suggested  above.  The  organization 
of  the  course  in  general  consists  of  four  parts:  Group  life,  community 
problems,  industrial  society,  government  and  politics.  Three  types 
of  readings  are  arranged:  (1)  Study  references;  (2)  history,  biography, 
travel,  and  essay;  (3)  imaginative  literature — ^fiction,  short  story, 
poetry,  drama.  It  is  obvious  that  the  readings  outlined  imder  this 
plan  are  much  less  of  the  traditional  t3rpe  than  those  outlined  in  the 
main  by  the  Committee  on  English.  However,  it  should  be  remarked 
that  The  Bluebird,  Snowbound,  The  Courtin',  and  Enoch  Arden,  are 
some  of  the  selections  that  are  found  under  each  plan.  About  half  of 
the  total  readings  outlined  in  this  plan  of  combining  English  and 
community  life  have  to  do  with  the  imaginative  literature  aspect. 
Consequeintly  the  content  embodied  in  the  earlier  plans  using  the 
traditional  literary  masterpieces  is  not  lost  sight  of  in  the  combination 
plan. 

A  third  procedure  somewhat  different  from  either  the  plan  of  the 
Conmiittee  of  English  of  March,  1922,  or  from  the  combination  plan 
above  discussed  is  the  plan  of  the  Iowa  Teachers'  Association  report 
and  also  the  plan  of  the  Committee  of  the  Unit  Curriculum  of  the 
North  Central  Association.  The  plan  here  involved  is  first  a  statement 
of  ultimate,  and  then  of  immediate  objectives  in  detail,  and  next  to 
outline  typical  subject-matter  which  will  lead  to  the  realization  of 
these  objectives. 

In  March  1922  the  Conmiittee  on  Standards  for  use  in  the  reorgani- 
zation of  secondary  school  curricula  made  a  tentative  report  before 
the  North  Central  Association  of  the  Chicago  meeting.  Professor 
Stout,  Chairman,  made  the  foUowing  statement:  ''It  is  obvious  that  a 
clear  determination  of  objectives  is  always  fundamental  in  the  process 
of  curriculum  making.  It  is  also  evident  if  these  objectives  are  to 
function  properly  they  must  be  stated  in  terms  sufficiently  definite 
to  serve  two  purposes:  (1),  As  standards  by  which  accurate  evaluation 
can  be  made  of  material  now  in  use  and  (2),  as  criteria  for  determining 
constructively  necessary  change  in  subjects,  subject-matter  and 
organization." 

Because  of  lack  of  space  only  two  objectives,  namely  "the  dis- 
position and  ability  to  use  leisure  time  in  right  wa3rs,"  and  "the  dis- 
position and  ability  to  sustain  successfully  certain  definite  social 
relationships"  will  here  be  set  forth  as  illustrative  of  the  method  of 
procedure. 
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Leisure  time  as  here  used  refers  to  the  employment  of  time  as 
harmless  en]03anent,  and  also  to  the  emplo3anent  of  time  in  a  somewhat 
constructive  way  in  all  sorts  of  avocational  activities  aside  from  one's 
vocational  work.    The  following  is  a  partial  outline  of  the 

Leibube  Time  Objectives^ 

I.  Ultimate  Aims — ^the  disposition  and  ability 

(A)  To  express  in  leisure  time  activities  the  nobler  emotions,  such  as  courage, 

altruism,  esthetic  feeling,  reverence  and  loyalty  to  one's  home,  com- 
munity, and  country. 

(B)  To  secure  wholesome  recreation  and  relaxation  through  games,  sports, 

travel,  good  literature,  the  fine  arts,  conversation,  and  hobbies. 

(C)  To  be  socially  helpful  through  avocational  activities  in  the  home,  church, 

and  community. 
II.  Immediate  objectives  in  terms  of 
(A)  Acquiring  fruitful  knowledge. 

1.  Preparative  to  acquiring  other  knowledge 

(a)  Elementary  knowledge  of  nature  and  her  laws,  essential  to  general 

intelligence  as  related  to  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
physical  environment. 

(b)  Acquaintance  with  great  artists,  sculptors,  composers,  writers, 

and  their  works,  essential  to  participation  in  social  affairs  on  the 
level  of  leisure  time  activities. 

(c)  Knowledge  of  social  facts  secured  through  a  study  of  civics, 

geography,  history,  economics,  and  sociology,  etc. 

(d)  Knowledge  of  the  applied  sciences  such  as  mathematics,  and  the 

manual  arts,   propadeutio  to  other  knowledge,  immediately 
useful  in  leisure  time  situations. 

2.  Knowledge  which  functions  directly  in  developing  dispositions  and 

in  discovering  and  developing  abilities. 

(a)  Games  and  sports,  through  acquaintance  with  types,  rules,  and 

purposes  thereof. 

(b)  Travel,  through  acquaintance  with 

1.  Purposes  of  traveL 

2.  History,  traditions,  arts,  occupations,  and  customs  of  peoples. 

3.  Best  modes  and  conveniences  of  travel. 

(c)  Good  literature,  through  acquaintance  with  standard  writers,  and 
their  works,  past  and  present. 

(d)  The  fine  arts,  through  acquaintance  with 

1.  Color  proportion  and  arrangement  of  design. 


^  Professor  Webb  and  the  writer,  together  with  a  seminar  group  of  graduate 
students  spent  several  weeks  in  making  an  analysis  of  leisure  time  objectives. 
These  objectives  were  canvassed  by  Professor  Stout  and  the  rest  of  his  committee. 
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2.  Architecture,  sculpture,  decoration,  landscaping,  paintinffs,  and 
drawing. 

3.  Music,  drama,  and  pageantry. 

4.  History  of  the  fine  arts. 

5.  Biographies  of  artists. 

Application  of  Immediate  Leisure  .  Objectives  to  Subject-matteb  of  Fine 

Abtb 

(Only  several  examples  are  here  used  for  illustrative  piurposes) 
I.  The  immediate  objective: 

{A)  Acquiring  fruitful  knowledge: 

2.  Knowledge  functioning  in  developing  dispositions  and  abilities. 
(d)  Fine  arts,^  through  acquaintance  with 
ArekUedwre:  Selected  list  of  pictures,  such  as  the  Milan  Cathedral,  the  Cologne 
Cathedral,  Lincoln  Memorial  at  Washington,  St.  Mark's  Cathedral,  the  Taj 
Mahal. 

Sculpture:  The  Moses,  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Winged  Victory,  the  Wrestlers. 
Decoration  and  Landscaping:  Current  periodicals. 

Paintings:  Raphsl's  Transfiguration,  Michsel  Angelo's  Last  Judgment, 
Titian's  Assumption,  Fra  Angelico's  Angels,  Reubens'  Descent  from  the  Cross, 
The  Angelus. 

MttsiCf  Drama,  and  Pageantry:  Operas  such  as  William  Tell,  II  Trovatore, 
The  Twilight  of  the  Gods.     Oratorios  such  as  Handel's  Creation. 

(A  partial  outline  also  of  the  "social  objectives"  is  here  given) 

Social  Objectives* 

I.  Ultimate  Aims — ^the  disposition  and  ability. 

(A)  To  have  due  personal  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  in  all  personal  con- 
tacts and  relationships  and  a  proper  sense  of  social  obligations. 

(B)  To  recognise  the  proper  relationships  of  individuals  within  a  single 
group. 

(C)  To  recognize  the  proper  relationships  of  one  group  to  another. 

(D)  To  be  socially  efficient  through  participation  in  varied  modes  of  group 
activities. 

11.  Immediate  Aims: 

(A)  Acquiring  fruitful  knowledge. 

.  1.  Preparative  to  acquiring  other  knowledge. 

(a)  Acquaintance  with  events,   persons,  movements,  customs,  and 
institutions  which  have  determined  the  progress  of  mankind. 


^  Mr.  Foster  suggested  the  above  subject-matter  in  both  Fine  Arts  and  English 
to  be  used  in  realizing  certain  objectives  set  up. 

'Mr.  Fowler  submitted  material  on  the  social  objectives  for  consideration  by 
the  Committee. 
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(b)  Familiarity  with  sources  of  social  facts  and  phenomena. 

(c)  Knowledge  of  methods  of  iising  historical  and  other    general 
reference  material. 

id)  Knowledge  of  the  social  implications  of  subject-matter. 

2.  Knowledge  which  functions  diiectly  in  developing  dispositions  and  in 

discovering  and  developing  abilities. 

(a)  The  biographies  of  great  historical  figures  and  significant  facts 

about  lesser  leaders. 

(b)  The  social,   economic,   and  political  influences  which  underlie 

historical  movements,  conflicts,  and  institutional  developments. 

(c)  The  arts,  customs,  manners,  and  occupations  of  mankind  in  the 

past  and  present. 
(c/)  Knowledge  of  one's  own  needs  and  capacities  as  measured  by 
social  standards,  relating  to  in-groups  and  out-groups. 

3.  Knowledge  useful  in  control  of  life-situations. 

(a)  The    operation  of  the  principle  of  cause  and  effect  in  social 

phenomena. 

(b)  The  social  forms  and  practices  required  by  the  established  social 

order. 

(c)  The  value  of  various  types  of  social  organization,  the  function  of 

these,  and  procedure  to  be  followed  in  their  management  and 
control. 
id)  The  necessity  of  information  as  a  basis  for  sound  judgments  and 

appreciations  of  social  values. 
ie)  The  social  significance  of  typical  vocational   and   avocational 

activities. 
if)  The  value  of  friendships  and  associations. 
iB)  Development  of  attitudes,  interests,  motives,  ideals  and  appreciations: 
Openmindedness,    steadiness,    reverence,    friendliness,    cheerfulness, 
readiness  to  cooperate,  respect  for  authority,  unselfishness,  sympathy, 
tolerance,  service,  truthfulness,  loyalty,  love  of  the  beautiful. 

Application  op  Immediate  Social  Qbjbctivbs  to  Subject-mattbb  of  Fine 

Abts,  and  English^ 

I.  The  immediate  objective: 

iA)  Acquiring  fruitful  knowledge. 
1.  Preparative. 

(a)  Acquaintance  with  events,  etc. 
Pictures:  Famous  historical  structures  such  as  the  Ck>liseum,  St.  Peter's,  The 
Pantheon,  Palace  at  Versailles.    Famous  Historical  places  such  as  the  Forum, 
the  Acropolis,  the  Monument  at  Waterloo.    Famous  historical  scenes  such  as 
the  Retreat  from  Moscow,  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware. 

Portraits  and  Statuary:  Such  as  Charles  I  by  Van  Dyck,  Augustus  Ccssar. 


^  Mr.  Foster  suggested  the  above  subject-matter  in  both  Fine  Arts  and  Enj^ish 
to  be  used  in  realizing  certain  objectives  set  up. 
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(B)  Development  of  attitudes,  interests,  motives,  ideals  and  appreciations. 

1.  Engliah, 

2.  Dranuu:  Merchant  of  Venice,  The  Auctioneer,  The  Bluebird. 

3.  OratioM  and  Addresses:  Lincoln's  Second  Inaugural  Address,  The 

New  South,  Webster's  Orations. 

4.  Poems:  Pippa  Passes,  A  Man's  a  Man  for  A'  That,  Breathes  There  a 

Man,  etc. 

5.  FieUon:  The  Man  without  a  Country,  If  Winter  Comes,  The  Enchanted 

Canyon. 

6.  Non-fiction:  A  Daughter  of  the  Middle  Border,  The  Promised  Land, 

Adventures  in  Contentment. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  discussion  that  there  is  an  increasing 
attempt  on  the  part  of  school  people  at  the  present  time  to  outline 
secondary  school  objectives  in  detail,  and,  furthermore,  an  effort  to 
relate  the  subject-matter  of  curriculums  to  these  objectives.  In 
most  instances  we  have  gone  little  further  than  to  suggest  through 
illustration  the  nature  and  types  of  the  reorganized  content.  It  will 
be  necessary  in  the  next  place  to  state,  so  far  as  is  possible,  these  new 
materials  for  secondary  school  instruction  in  terms  of  workable  units, 
quantitative  and  qualitative,  and  later  some  sequence  of  topics. 
It  is  axiomatic  that  unless  secondary  school  teachers  are  trained  to 
interpret  and  to  present  intelligibly  these  new  materials  to  pupils  it 
will  be  futile  to  outline  a  new  body  of  subject-matter. 

Scores  of  writers  are  trying  their  hands  at  publishing  new  materials. 
Book  companies  and  magazine  editors  are  literally  flooded,  for  exam- 
ple with  articles  relative  to  the  new  content  for  reorganized  social 
sciences.  It  will  take,  perhaps,  5  or  10  years  to  separate  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff.  A  great  amount  of  new  material  is  now  available  also 
in  the  fields  of  science  and  mathematics  and  other  subjects. 

Real  administrative  leadership  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  avoid 
mere  duplication  of  effort  in  the  presentation  of  such  a  topic  as  that 
of  health,  for  example,  treated,  respectively,  under  social  science,  or 
commimity  civics  or  general  science,  or  physiology  and  hygiene,  or 
within  physical  education  itself  offered  in  connection  with  indoor  and 
outdoor  activities.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  instructors  in  these 
different  departments  to  agree  upon  points  of  emphasis  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  problem  of  health. 

The  determination  of  objectives,  the  selection  of  subject-matter 
in  the  Ught  of  these  ultimate  as  well  as  specific  and  immediate  goals 
will  tend  to  increase  our  educational  eflSciency.  The  mastery  of  units 
of  subject-matter  under  this  new  order  becomes  a  more  appropriate 
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criterion  than  the  length  of  time  spent  in  school  by  pupils.  Subject- 
matter  applied  to  objectives  evolved  out  of  the  activities  of  pupils 
will,  in  large  measure,  guarantee  the  functional  value  of  their  educa- 
tion. High  school  curricula  in  order  to  have  functional  value  must,  of 
course,  exist  within  high  school  pupils;  they  must  not  merely  appear 
on  paper. 
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A  STUDY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  FAH^URES  AND  THEIR 

CAUSES 

HARVEY  A.  SMITH 
MiUviUe,  N.  J. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  the  American  high  school 
together  with  the  constantly  increasing  per  capita  cost  of  high  school 
education  and  the  modem  effort  to  secure,  efficiency  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  schools  has  made  it  necessary  for  school  officials  to  direct 
their  attention  to  means  of  eliminating  all  expenditure  of  money  for 
which  the  schools  can  show  no  results,  thus  not  only  reducing  to  a 
minimum  the  unnecessary  expenses  of  education  but  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  as  weU.  The  high  school  of  today  as  a  result 
of  the  enactment  of  more  stringent  compulsory  attendance  laws,  the 
demand  for  better  educated  citizens,  and  the  enrichment  and  increase 
in  the  number  of  its  courses  of  study  has  become  an  institution  that 
enrolls  not  only  the  select  few  who  wish  to  enter  business  or  the  profes- 
sions but  pupils  who  are  destined  for  all  the  various  activities  of  our 
modem  complex  civilization.  All  this  has  resulted  in  a  vast  increase 
in  the  nimiber  of  high  school  pupils.  This  increase  in  the  ntunber  of 
pupils  and  the  number  of  courses  offered,  together  with  increasing 
expenses  for  mspterial  equipment  and  the  salaries  of  teachers  and 
administrative  officers  has  made  a  decided  increase  not  only  in  the 
gross  but  also  in  the  per  capita  cost  of  secondary  school  education. 
As  the  tax  payer  has  been  asked  for  greater  sums  of  money  for  educa- 
tion, he  in  turn  has  become  more  critical  and  prone  to  ask  whether  or 
not  the  money  thus  given  is  wisely  expended;  not  whether  high  school 
education  is  worth  while,  for  the  American  public  is  firmly  convinced 
that  it  is,  but  whether  there  is  not  a  lack  of  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of 
high  school  education. 

When  the  business  man  would  cut  down  expenses  he  first  inquires 
into  the  efficiency  of  his  plant  and  seeks  to  discover  whether  there  is 
any  waste  that  might  be  eliminated.  Likewise,  in  educational  matters, 
when  there  is  an  investigation  as  to  the  efficiency  the  first  thing  sought 
for  is  waste  and  the  investigator  is  at  once  face  to  face  with  the  nimiber 
of  failures  among  high  school  pupils  and  asks  for  facts  concerning  these 
failures. 

The  following  study  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  nimiber  of  high  school  failures  and,  by  classifying  them  from 
various  standpoints  and  noting  the  facts  as  revealed  by  the  different 
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groups,  to  discover  if  possible,  some  of  the  factors  that  enter  into  the 
failure  of  a  high  school  pupil,  in  a  4-year  high  school  whose  average 
enrollment  during  the  years  covered  by  this  investigation  was  approxi- 
mately 300  pupils.  There  are  two  groups  of  pupils  included  in  the 
investigation.  The  first  includes  all  those  who  have  entered  high 
school  during  the  5  years  extending  from  1913  to  1917  inclusive,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  remained  in  school  less  than  one  semester 
and  of  whom  there  was  consequently  no  record  kept.  The  second 
group  includes  those  pupils  who  are  now  in  school  concerning  whom  it 
was  possible  to  get  data  relative  to  their  mental  ability  and  the  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  study. 

The  facts  for  this  study  with  the  exception  of  those  concerning 
home  study,  which  were  obtained  from  the  pupils  themselves,  were 
taken  from  the  official  school  records.  The  word  failure  as  used  in 
this  paper  refers  to  the  non-passing  of  any  subject  for  a  semester. 

Tb%  writer  realizes  that  the  small  number  of  pupils  included  in  the 
investigation  makes  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusions. 
Moreover  scientific  investigation  requires  that  the  facts  used  be  gath- 
ered from  various  localities  in  order  to  obviate  the  influence  of  local 
conditions.  The  data  which  are  used  in  this  study,  having  been 
gathered  from  one  school,  are  obviously  affected  by  local  conditions 
which  will  necessarily  influence  the  results  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Being  conscious  of  all  this,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  merely  to 
inquire  into  the  failures  as  they  have  occurred  in  this  particular  com- 
munity, to  point  out  certain  tendencies  which  are  suggested  by  the 
study,  and  if  possible  to  discover  some  of  the  causes  of  the  failures. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  tiendencies  and  causes  as  they  are  indicated  may, 
by  comparison,  be  of  some  use  in  a  broader  and  more  thorough  investi- 
gation of  this  problem. 

The  Extent  of  Failxtbe  in  High  School 

In  the  first  group  of  pupils  referred  to  above,  namely;  those  who 
entered  high  school  during  the  years  from  1913  to  1917  inclusive,  there 
are  included  462  pupils.  These  are  classified  with  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  failing  and  show  the  following  distribution. 

Tablb  I 

EBrTMANTS  FAiLZNa  Pbm  Cbnt         Obadvatbs  Failoco  PbmCbnt 

462  243  52.6  1S5  86  46.5 

NoNHiRADUATas  Faiuhq  P»«  Cbmt 

277  167  66.7 
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The  above  table  suggests  an  answer  to  two  questions  which  are 
pertinent  in  a  study  of  this  kind.  First,  to  what  extent  do  the  pupils 
who  enter  high  school  fail?  Second,  is  there  a  greater  peroenti^  of 
failing  pupils  among  those  who  leave  high  school  before  graduation 
than  among  those  who  graduate?  In  the  preceding  classification  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  whole  number  who  entered  high  school  185  or 
approximately  40  per  cent  graduated.  The  greater  per  cent  of  grad- 
uates as  compared  with  the  results  of  the  investigations  by  Strayer, 
Thomdike,  and  others  can  be  readily  accounted  for  because  of  the 
fact  that  only  those  students  who  remained  in  high  school  longer  than 
one  semester  are  here  considered. 

A  study  of  failures,  in  the  sense  of  the  non-passing  of  a  subject 
pursued  for  one  semester,  and  a  distribution  of  these  failures  according 
to  years  in  which  they  occurred,  among  the  graduates  and  non- 
graduates  results  as  follows. 

Table  II. — DisTRmimoN  of  Failures  Accobdinq  to  the  Ybab  in  Which  Thbt 


1 

Total  entrants 220 

Graduates 19 

Non-graduates 201 

The  significant  feature  of  the  above  table  is  that  during  the  first 
year  a  small  percentage  of  failures  occurs  among  the  graduates  while 
among  the  non-graduates  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  number  fail 
during  that  year.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  the  entire 
number  of  entrants  the  percentage  of  failure  is  greatest  in  the  first 
year  and  gradually  decreases  from  a  percentage  of  37.5  in  that  year  to 
7.9  in  the  last  year.  In  considering  these  figures  it  is  necessary  how- 
ever to  remember  that  the  number  of  pupils  who  remain  in  school  imtil 
the  fourth  year  is  not  more  than  45  per  cent  of  those  who  originally 
enter  school.  These  pupils  who  remain  until  the  fourth  year  are  also  a 
selected  group  since  the  majority  of  the  weaker  pupils  have  failed  earlier 
and  as  a  consequence  have  left  school.  These  facts  help  to  explain  the 
decreasing  percentage  of  failures  during  the  high  school  course  and 
practically  account  for  the  decrease. 

In  order  to  discover  the  comparative  likelihood  of  failure  during 
the  4  years  in  high  school  the  group  which  includes  graduates  only 
should  be  studied.  In  this  group  the  smallest  number  of  failures  occurs 
during  the  first  year,  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  second  and  third 
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37.5      188 

32.1 

132 

22.5 

46 

7.9 
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32.2 

84 
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year  and  a  material  decrease  in  the  fourth  year.  Stating  these  as 
percentages  we  find  that  9.4  per  cent  of  all  failures  in  the  group  of 
graduates  occur  in  the  group  of  the  first  year  in  contrast  to  32.2, 41.5, 
and  16.8  per  cent  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years  respectively. 

These  figures  afford  us  the  best  basis  for  the  study  of  the  likelihood 
of  failure  during  each  of  the  4  years  in  high  school  because  the  pupils 
in  this  group  all  remain  during  the  entire  4  years  whereas  in  the  otiier 
groups  the  number  of  pupils  concerned  becomes  less  each  year  due  to 
the  pupils  who  leave  school  each  year.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that 
these  pupils  are  a  selected  group.  However,  taking  into  consideration 
all  the  factors  stated  above  the  percentages  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
tendency  to  fail  increases  to  the  end  of  the  third  year  after  which 
there  is  a  decrease  in  the  fourth  year.  This  decrease  in  the  fourth  year 
may  be  partly  accounted  for  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  teachers 
to  prevent  pupils  from  graduation  after  they  have  become  seniors. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  O'Brien  in  his  ''Study  of  High  School 
Failures"  discovered  the  same  general  increase  in  the  percentages  of 
failures  until  the  end  of  the  third  year  with  a  slight  decrease  during  the 
fourth  year. 

In  attempting  to  account  for  this  increase  in  the  number  of  failures 
until  the  fourth  year,  two  reasons  at  once  suggest  themselves  to  the 
investigator,  first  increased  standards  of  achievement  and  second  a 
more  difficult  curriculum  in  the  later  years  of  high  school.  It  may  be 
argued  in  favor  of  the  first  reason  given  that  the  dull  and  indifferent 
pupils  are  being  eliminated  during  the  fiirst  years  in  high  school  and 
that  the  more  or  less  selected  group  which  remains  causes  the  teacher 
unconsciously  to  raise  her  standards  with  the  resulting  greater  per- 
centage of  failure.  Howeyer,  an  inquiry  into  the  failure  of  pupils  as 
related  to  their  mental  ability,  the  results  of  which  are  shown  further 
on  in  this  article,  indicates  that  the  failing  pupils  are  on  the  whole 
just  as  intelligent  as  those  who  do  not  fail.  This  tends  to  disprove 
the  selected  group  idea  and  in  consequence  the  theory  of  increased 
standards  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  caused  by  a  group  of  more  intelli- 
gent pupils  during  later  years.  However,  the  group  is  to  some  extent, 
selected  from  the  standpoint  of  perseverance  and  application,  a  fact 
which  no  doubt,  does  help  to  elevate  the  standards  since  the  teacher 
judges  mainly  by  results.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  rising  standards  of 
achievement  are  a  factor  in  the  increasing  percentage  of  failure.  The 
writer  is  inclined  to  attribute  some  of  the  increase  to  the  second  reason 
given,  since  the  curriculum  does  and  justly  should  increase  in  diffi- 
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cutty.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  estimate  the  amount  of  influence  the 
increasing  difficulty  may  have  on  the  increase  in  the  number  of  failures 
since  the  increased  power  of  the  pupils  must  be  taken  into  considera* 
tion.  But  on  the  whole  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  the  increasingly 
difficult  curriculum  is  a  factor  in  the  increase  in  the  number  of  failures 

Failtjbe  and  Elimination  from  School 

It  has  been  noted  earlier  in  this  study  that  apparently  the  length 
of  a  pupil's  stay  in  school  is  dependent  to  some  extent  upon  whether 
or  not  he  fails  to  pass  in  the  various  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  Here 
we  mean  to  carry  the  analysis  and  comparison  somewhat  further  and 
discover  to  what  extent  failure  is  a  factor  in  the  elimination  of  a  pupil. 

It  was  stated  earlier  in  this  study  that  46.5  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
who  graduated,  failed  in  one  or  more  subjects  while  56.7  per  cent  of 
those  who  left  school  before  graduation  failed  in  one  or  more  subjects. 
This  dijfference  of  10  per  cent  seems  to  indicate  a  correlation  between 
failure  and  elimination.  This  is  particularly  true  of  failure  in  the  ninth 
grade  or  the  first  year  in  high  school  as  the  following  facts  will  indicate. 


Graduates 

Non-graduates. 


Total  Numbib 
Faiuno 

NuMBm  Failino 
First  Ybab 

Pbb  Cbnt 

86 

15 

17.4 

157 

111 

70.7 

Of  the  136  pupils  who  failed  first  year  in  high  school  only  15  or 
11.9  per  cent  graduate.  These  figures  indicate  that  if  failure  during 
the  first  year  in  high  school  is  not  a  cause  of  elimination,  which  appears 
extremely  likely,  it  is  at  least  a  fairly  safe  basis  from  which  to  prognos- 
ticate elimination. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  just  how  large  a  factor  failure  during  the 
first  year  is  in  eliminating  pupils,  for  there  is  a  large  number  of  pupils 
who  enter  high  school  because  the  state  compulsory  attendance  law 
demands  that  they  attend  school  until  they  are  16  years  of  age  unless 
they  are  regularly  employed.  The  present  continuation  school  law, 
operates  to  keep  this  type  of  pupil  in  school  imtil  the  age  of  16  because 
of  the  fact  that  many  employers  refuse  to  employ  children  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  16  because  of  the  inconvenience  of  making  arrangements 
so  that  those  employees  may  attend  school  as  required  by  the  law. 
The  length  of  time  tiiat  this  t3rpe  of  pupil  will  stay  in  high  school  is 
dependent  upon  his  ability  to  secure  employment.  This  same  fact 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  failure  resulting  from  lack  of  interest  in  school 
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work,  since  they  are  only  attending  school  until  they  are  able  to  leave 
and  consequently  have  very  little  interest  in  their  work.  During  the 
years  of  the  world  war,  which  are  in  the  main  the  years  covered  by 
this  investigation,  it  was  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  secure  employ- 
ment because  of  the  scarcity  of  labor.  Adding  to  this  the  high  wages 
paid  during  that  time  and  the  desire  of  the  adolescent  for  independence 
and  money  of  his  own  to  spend  we  can  readily  appreciate  how  great  a 
factor  the  call  of  the  industrial  world  was  both  in  elimination  and 
failure. 

However,  making  due  allowance  for  the  commercial  and  industrial 
reasons  for  leaving  school  as  enumerated  above,  the  great  percentage 
of  those  who  fail,  who  leave  school,  makes  it  necessary  to  look  further 
for  reasons  of  failure  and  the  consequent  elimination  from  school. 
The  different  methods  of  teaching  and  administration  which  the  pupil 
experiences  on  entering  high  school  is  undoubtedly  a  large  factor  in  the 
failure  of  pupils  during  the  first  year  in  high  school  as  has  been  repeat- 
edly observed  by  educational  writers.  One  phase  of  this  problem, 
however,  is  so  important  that  it  deserves  special  mention.  Namely, 
the  change  from  the  supervised  study  to  that  of  preparation  of  lessons, 
for  the  most  part,  at  home.  This  problem  is  being  met  as  is  suggested 
above  by  various  methods  of  supervised  study,  where  this  is  feasible. 
Where  it  is  not  possible  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  find  some  method 
of  getting  the  pupil  to  do  home  study  and  not  only  to  do  it  but  to  do  it 
properly  and  efficiently.  While  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper  to  propose  means  of  accomplishing  this  end,  the  writer  suggests 
that  closer  co-operation  with  parents,  definite  and  clear  assignment 
of  lessons  with  insistence  that  the  work  assigned  be  performed,  the 
teaching  of  proper  methods  of  study,  the  arrangement  of  a  schedule 
of  study,  and  the  increasing  of  interest  in  the  various  subjects  by 
efficient  teaching  are  important  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

When  we  carry  the  study  of  the  relation  between  failures  and 
elimination  to  the  second  year  of  high  school  or  the  tenth  grade, 
we  find  that  only  158  pupils  of  the  243  originally  included  in  this  study 
'remain.  Of  those  remaining,  107  pupils,  or  approximately  68  per  cent 
of  these  or  approximately  40  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 
When  this  percentage  is  compared  with  the  percentage  of  those  f aihng 
during  the  first  year,  who  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
namely  69  per  cent,  we  may  conclude  that  failure  during  the  second 
year  in  high  school  is  a  less  important  factor  in  elimination  than  f luliu^ 
during  the  first  year.    This  correlation  between  failure  and  elimination 
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becomes  negligible  during  the  third  year  as  of  a  total  of  72  pupils  who 
failed  during  the  third  year  only  15  or  approximately  21  per  cent  leave 
school  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Classification  op  Pupils  Who  Failed  Accobdino  to  Course 

When  the  pupils  who  fail  are  classified  according  to  the  courses 
elected  by  them  on  entrance  into  high  school  the  following  distribution 
results. 

Table  III. — Distbibutioi7  of  Pupils  Who  Failed  among  the  Cubbicttla 
Entbaktb   Failubbb   Psb  Cbitt  Gbaduatis   Pailubm      Psb  CaiTT 

Commercial 194  90  46.4  57  23  40.4 

Modem  language.     157  96  61.1  77  42  54.5] 

Classical Ill  57  51.3  51  21  41.2 

NON-<nADUATBS       PAILtrBBS  PSB  CWHT 

CJommercial 137  67  48.2 

Modern  language 80  54  67.5 

Classical 60  36  60.0 

In  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  the  percentage  of  those  who 
fail  is  greatest  in  the  modem  language  curriculum,  there  ^being  61.1 
per  cent  who  fail  in  the  modern  language  as  compared  to  46.4  per  cent 
and  51.3  per  cent  in  the  commercial  and  classical  courses  respectively. 
In  accounting  for  this  difference  the  investigator  at  once  inquires  how 
the  failures  were  distributed  as  to  subjects  since  the  only  distinction 
between  these  curricula  is  in  the  subjects  required.  This  distribution 
as  to  subjects  results  as  follows. 

Table  IV. — Distbibxttion  of  Failubes  among  Subjbctb  Accobding  to  Coubses 

Commercial  Curriculum 


English 

Mathe- 
matics 

History 

Latin 

French 

German 

Busi- 
ness 

Total 

GraduAtM 

Noii-gnula«t<M.... 
ToUl 

16 
52 
68 
31.2 

4 
27 
31 
14.2 

1 
20 
21 

9.6 

0 
1 

1 
.6 

2 
6 
8 
3.7 

7 
14 
21 

9.6 

0 
24 
24 
11 

20 
24 
44 

20.2 

60 
168 
218 

Per  cent 

100 

Modern  Language  Curriculum 


English 

Mathe- 
matics 

History 

Latin 

French 

German 

Science 

Total 

Graduates 

30 
24 
64 
22.5 

27 
44 

71 
29.6 

5 
24 
29 
12.1 

3 

4 
7 
2.9 

11 

5 
16 

6.6 

19 
17 
36 
15 

13 
14 
27 
11.2 

108 

Non-graduates 

Total 

182 
240 

Per  eent 

100 
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Classical  Curriculum 


English 

Mathe- 
matiot 

History 

Latin 

French 

German 

Soienoe 

Total 

Graduates 

4 
23 
27 
21.1 

17 
26 
43 
33.6 

2 

5 
7 
5.5 

7 
20 
27 
21.1 

2 
6 
8 
6.2 

6 
0 
6 
4.7 

6 

4 
10 
7.8 

44 

Non-graduates 

Total 

84 
128 

Per  oent 

100 

The  percentage  of  failures  in  the  modem  language  curriculum  differ 
from  the  others  chiefly  in  the  following  subjects — French  and  German, 
history  and  mathematics.  The  combined  peroenti^  of  French  and 
German  in  that  curriculum  is  21.6  as  compared  to  13.3  and  10.9  in  the 
commercial  and  classical  curriculum  respectively.  This  difference  can 
be  only  partly  accounted  for  by  the  different  requirements  in  the 
curricula  since  the  requirements  are  the  same  in  two  of  these  as  regards 
these  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  1  year,  in  which  physics  may  be 
substituted  for  French  in  the  classical  curriculum,  which  will  scarcely 
account  for  the  wide  difference.  However,  when  a  further  reason  for 
this  difference  in  percentage  is  sought  for,  very  little  that  might  account 
for  it  can  be  discovered,  unless  it  be  that  the  correlation  between  the 
Latin,  which  is  required  in  the  classical  curriculum,  and  the  study  of 
French  and  German  is  so  great  as  to  be  of  material  assistance  to  the 
stuhent  of  the  modem  languages.  The  difference  in  the  percentages 
of  the  commercial  and  modem  language  curriculum  insofar  as  French 
and  German  are  concerned  can  readily  be  accounted  for  by  differences 
in  the  requirements  in  the  two  curriculum.  The  greater  percentage  is 
the  case  of  history  in  the  modern  language  curriculum  can  be  accounted 
for,  when  compared  with  the  classical  curriculum,  by  the  fact,  that 
only  1  year  of  history  is  required  in  the  classical  as  compared  to  two 
in  the  modem  language  curriculum.  This  difference  in  curricula, 
however,  does  not  hold  true  in  the  case  of  the  modem  language,  and 
the  commercial  curricula  since  the  requirements  as  regards  history  are 
practically  the  same  in  both.  The  writer  has  been  unable  to  discover 
anything  that  might  operate  to  cause  this  excess  of  percentage  in  the 
modern  language  course  imless  it  be  that  the  more  difficult  subjects  in 
that  course  bring  about  a  comparative  neglect  of  history  with  the 
consequent  greater  percentage  of  failures. 

The  percentages  of  failures  in  mathematics,  namely;  14.2,  29.6, 
and  33.6  in  the  commercial,  modem  language,  and  classical  curricula 
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respectively  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  requirements  of 
the  various  courses.  One  year  of  mathematics  is  required  in  the 
commercial  ciuriculum  2]/^  in  the  classical,  and  4  in  the  modem 
language.  These  course  requirements  when  considered  in  relation  to 
the  percentages  of  failure  given  above  indicate  that  commercial 
arithmetic,  which  is  the  only  mathematics  required  in  the  commercial 
curriculum  is  a  difficult,  subject  for  the  average  high  school  student. 
The  fact  that  this  subject  is  given  in  the  first  year  before  any  of  the 
non-graduates  have  left-school  helps  to  account  for  the  large  percentage 
of  failure  when  compared,  on  a  yearly  basis,  with  the  other  courses. 
In  this  connection,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  mathe- 
matics is  required  in  the  first  year  of  both  curricula,  which  fact  tends 
to  emphasize  the  greater  percentage  in  the  commercial  curricula. 
The  excess  of  failures  in  the  classical  curriculum  as  compared  to  the 
modem  language  curriculum  indicates  that  the  greatest  number  of 
failures  occur  in  the  first  2^  years  of  high  school  in  the  subjects  of 
plane  geometry  and  algebra  and  that  the  student  who  selects  the 
classical  curriculum  because  of  a  liking  for  the  study  of  Latin  is  likely 
to  find  difficulty  with  mathematics. 

One  striking  difference  in  the  percentage  of  failures  when  distrib- 
uted as  to  courses  occurs  in  English.  These  percentages  of  31.2, 
22.5  and  21.1  in  the  commercial,  modem  language,  and  classical 
curricula  respectively  are  the  more  easily  compared  since  the  number  of 
years  required  in  English  are  the  same  in  all.  This  excess  in  the 
commercial  curriculum  indicates  that  the  practical  English  of  that  cur- 
riculum presents  greater  difficulty  to  the  average  high  school  student 
than  does  the  more  literary  type  of  English  required  in  the  other 
curriculum. 

Although  the  data  given  in  this  study  of  failures  as  to  courses  have 
been  given  separately  for  the  graduates  and  non-graduates  there 
was  little  indicated  that  is  of  importance  to  the  investigator  by  this 
distinction,  with  the  exception  of  the  greater  number  of  failiires  in 
English  in  the  case  of  the  non-graduates  as  compared  with  the  grad- 
uates in  the  classical  and  conmiercial  curriculum.  This  excess  of 
failures  among  the  non-graduates  indicates  that  the  greater  nmnber 
of  failures  in  English  in  these  two  courses  occurs  in  the  first  years  of 
high  school  before  the  non-graduates  have  left  school.  It  also  might 
indicate  that  failure  in  English  in  these  courses  is  indicative  of  probable 
elimination  from  school. 
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Failures  and  Subjects 

A  still  further  analysis  of  the  failures  in  terms  of  the  subjects  in 
which  they  occurred  results  in  the  following  distribution. 

Table  V 


Subjecto 

*"*""     matioe 

History 

Utin 

Frenoh 

Qerman 

Soience 

BOB- 

Total 

Qr«duAte« 

Per  cent 

fiO 
24.7 
99 
25.3 
149 
25.4 

48 
28.7 
97 
25.1 
145 
24.7 

8 

4 
49 
12.5 
57 

9.7 

10 

5 
25 

6.5 
35 

6 

15 

7.4 
17 

4.4 
82 

5.5 

82 

15.8 
31 
8.1 
68 
10.8 

19 
9.4 
42 
10.9 
61 
10.4 

20 
10 
24 

6.8 
44 

7.5 

903 

too 

Per  oent 

384 
100 

Total 

686 

Per  oent 

100 

Under  the  heading  ''Mathematics/'  commercial  arithmetic  is 
included  together  with  the  standard  high  school  subjects  of  algebra, 
geometry,  and  trigonometry.  Science  includes  biology,  general 
science,  physics,  and  chemistry.  Business  subjects  include  stenog- 
raphy, typewriting,  commercial  law  and  commercial  geography. 
German  has  been  discontinued  as  a  high  school  subject  and  French 
substituted  for  it  therefore  French  and  German  should  be  included 
under  the  one  head  modern  language.  They  are  thus  considered  in 
this  study. 

It  is  seen  in  the  above  table  that  English  and  mathematics  include 
50  per  cent  or  approximately  one  half  of  all  the  failures.  This  is 
partly  accounted  for  because  of  the  fact  that  English  is  required  of  all 
pupils  during  the  entire  4  years  and  that  some  form  of  mathematics  is 
also  required  of  all  pupils  at  some  time  and  of  some  of  the  pupils  all 
the  time.  The  other  subjects  are  all  elective  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
some  being  required  in  certain  curricula  only  thus  being  elective  in  the 
sense  that  the  course  is  a  matter  of  free  choice  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
while  others  are  elective  in  certain  curricula.  The  question  at  once 
arises,  is  the  matter  of  a  subject  being  required  or  elective  a  factor  in 
the  passing  or  failing  of  a  subject?  Making  due  allowance  for  the 
greater  number  of  pupils  who  take  the  required  subjects  it  would  seem 
that  a  pupil  is  no  more  likely  to  fail  in  an  elective  subject  than  in  a 
required  subject.  The  percentages  of  the  table  above  seem  to  indicate 
the  contrary.  However,  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  of  that  kind  the 
data  concerning  the  graduates  should  be  taken  rather  than  that  of 
the  entire  number  of  pupils  since  there  is  no  way  of  telling  how  many 
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of  the  nongraduates  entered  the  various  classes.  Therefore  consider- 
ing only  those  who  graduated  and  taking  the  business  subjects  as  an 
example  of  a  partial  elective  and  at  the  same  time  bearing  in  mind 
that  according  to  Table  II  only  30.8  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of 
pupils  who  failed  were  commercial  students  and  took  business  subjects 
the  facte  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  very  little  difference  as  to  like- 
lihood of  failure  between  a  required  and  an  elective  subject  of  this 
t3rpe-  In  arriving  at  the  above  conclusion  the  writer  multiplied  the 
percentage  of  failures  in  the  business  subjects  by  three  which  raised  it 
to  30  per  cent  as  compared  to  24.7  per  cent  in  English  and  23.7  per 
cent  in  mathematics.  The  number  of  hoiuB  required  for  the  three 
subjects  considered  are  practically  the  same. 

Making  the  same  sort  of  comparison  in  the  case  of  Latin,  which  too 
is  an  elective  in  the  sense  that  the  classical  curriculum  is  elective  and 
multiplying  the  percentage  of  Latin  failures  by  four  since  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  students  failing  were  classical  students  we  have 
a  percentage  of  20  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  percentages  in 
English  and  mathematics.  From  the  foregoing  study  it  appears  that 
a  study  being  elective  in  the  sense  that  it  is  only  required  in  a  curri- 
culum which  is  elective  makes  no  appreciable  difference  in  so  far  as 
failure  is  concerned. 

Referring  again  to  Table  No.  V  and  comparing  the  records  of  the 
graduates  with  those  of  the  non-graduates  we  find  that  there  is  only 
1.1  per  cent  difference  as  to  English,  1.4  per  cent  in  mathematics,  and 
similarly  varying  differences  in  other  subjects,  all  of  which  may  be 
readily  accounted  for  by  taking  into  consideration  the  years  in  which 
the  subjects  were  given  as  well  as  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  the 
non-graduates  are  in  school  only  1  year. 

The  Initial  Record  in  High  School  for  Prognosis  of  Failure 

We  have  abeady  discussed,  at  some  length,  the  effect  that  failure 
during  the  first  year  in  high  school  has  upon  elimination  from  school. 
When  we  study  initial  failure  in  high  school  we  discover  some 
interesting  facts. 

Of  the  126  pupils  who  failed  during  the  first  year  54  continued  in 
school  for  at  least  one  semester  longer,  and  of  these  40  or  74.1  per  cent 
failed.  Fifty-nine  pupils  who  fail  during  the  second  year  enter  the 
third  year  and  of  these  42  or  approximately  71.1  per  cent  fail  during 
the  third  year. 
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When  we  consider  that  each  succeeding  year  leaves  a  more  hi^y 
selected  group,  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  worst  faOures  leave 
school,  the  latter  percentage  is  comparatively  greater  than  the  first. 
In  any  event  it  is  fairly  safe  to  conclude  that  a  pupil  who  fails  during 
any  one  of  his  first  2  years  in  high  school  is  very  likely  to  do  so 
in  the  succeeding  year. 

Age  on  Entebing  High  School  and  Failube 

Having  discovered  that  initial  failure  in  high  school  is  a  fairly 
safe  standard  by  which  to  prognosticate  failure  in  the  succeeding  jrear, 
we  proceed  to  the  study  of  the  ages  of  the  pupils  on  entering  high 
school  and  their  relation  to  failures. 

Table  VI. — Distbibution  of  Pupils  Enterino  High  School  as  to  Chrono- 
logical AoB 

Age  on  entering 12          13          14          15  16  17  18 

AU  pupils 9          84        163  151  37  15  3 

Graduates 7          51          71          51            1  3            1 

Percent 77.7      60.7      43.6      33.7  2.7  20  33.3 

Pupils  faiUng 3          35          86          87  25  7  0 

Percent 33.3      41.6      52.8      67.6  67.6  46.6 

The  age  of  the  pupils  in  this  table  is  that  of  their  nearest  birthday. 
Thus  ii\  the  13-year  group  are  included  pupils  whose  age  varied  from 
12  years  6  months  to  13  years  6  months. 

A  study  of  this  table  will  convince  the  students  of  high  school 
failures  that  the  percentage  of  pupils  who  fail  varies  directly  with  the 
age  at  which  the  pupil  enters  school.  An  apparent  contradiction  to 
this  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  17-  and  18-year-old  pupils  but  this  is 
readily  accounted  for  because  the  pupils  in  this  group  are  a  selected 
group  since  only  the  pupil  of  a  higher  intellectual  type  will  enter 
school  and  continue  his  education  at  an  age  so  far  advanced  beyond 
the  average  age  of  the  high  school  pupil.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  a  possibility  that  his  greater  experience  in  the  world  at  large  may 
be  a  factor  in  his  comparative  success.  However,  experience  with 
these  pupils  of  advanced  age  seems  to  indicate  that  the  former 
conclusion  is  true. 

The  percentage  of  failure  as  will  be  seen,  increases  from  33.3  per 
cent  at  the  age  of  12  to  67.6  at  the  age  of  16.  From  this  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  chances  of  failing  in  the  case  of  a  pupil  who  enters  at 
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the  age  of  12  are  but  one  in  three  as  compared  to  an  even  chance  at 
14  and  chances  of  two  to  three  at  16. 

The  greater  maturity  of  the  pupils  who  enter  at  16  may  be  a  factor 
in  his  failure,  for  the  association  with  the  younger  pupils  who  are  in 
the  majority  tends  to  discourage  the  pupil  and  cause  him  to  lose  inter- 
est in  the  work.  Then  too  a  comparison  of  his  financial  condition 
with  that  of  his  friends  who  are  at  work  tends  to  draw  him  out  of  school 
with  the  resulting  loss  of  interest  and  failure.  This  last  observation 
holds  true  for  girls  as  well  as  boys. 

When  the  percenti^  of  entrants  who  graduate  is  distributed 
according  to  age  on  entering,  the  result  as  seen  is  a  constantly  decreas- 
ing percentage  of  graduates  as  the  age  of  the  pupils  on  entering 
increases  with  a  slight  decrease  at  the  ages  of  17  and  18,  which  can  be 
accounted  for  as  above  noted. 

A  more  detailed  study  of  this  table  reveals  the  fact  that  both  the 
median  and  the  average  age  of  the  pupil  on  graduating  is  18  years 
and  that  50  per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  entered  high  school  less  than 
14^  years  of  age  graduated  as  compared  with  27.2  per  cent  of  those 
who  enter  at  an  age  above  14^  years. 

Failubes  and  Mental  Age 

The  increased  use  of  intelligence  tests  and  the  realization  by  educa- 
tors that  these  tests  are  valuable  guides  to  the  teacher  and  adminis- 
trator in  diagnosing  and  remed3dng  mistakes  in  the  grading  of  pupils 
raises  the  question  whether  or  not  the  intelligence  test  may  be  used 
as  an  instrument  for  the  prevention  of  failure  in  high  school. 

The  following  study  is  based  upon  the  results  of  an  Otis  Group 
Intelligence  Test  given  to  the  261  pupils  of  the  four  classes  in  high 
school.  The  records  show  only  the  score  made;  the  intelligence  quo- 
tient apparently  was  not  computed.  The  scores  vary  from  56  to 
202  and  are  listed  in  the  table  by  20  points.  The  heading  of  each 
column  indicates  the  highest  score  included  in  each  group. 

Table  VII. — Distribution  of  Pupils  as  to  Scobs  Made  in  Inteluqencb 

Test 
79  99        110        130        150        179        202 

AU  pupils 11  30  69  76  48  17  11 

Failingpupils 8  10  37  41  20  5  3 

Percent 72.7      63.3      53.6      64.6      41.7      20.4      27.3 
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The  median  score  for  all  the  pupils  is  123  and  that  for  those  failing 
130.  This  difference  is  so  small  that  it  signifies  that  there  is  practically 
no  difference  as  to  mental  ability  between  failing  pupils  and  those  who 
do  not  fail.  This  conclusion  agrees  with  that  arrived  at  by  O'Brien 
in  his  study. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  the  percentage  of  failing  pupils 
decreases  in  the  various  groups  as  the  score  increases.  This  seems  to 
indicate  that  an  intelligence  test  has  value  from  the  standpoint  of 
prognosis  in  failure  only  in  the  cases  of  those  pupils  who  have  very 
high  or  low  scores  and  that  mental  ability  is  a  factor  in  failure  only 
when  the  pupils  are  of  decidedly  superior  or  inferior  in  intelligence 
(as  revealed  by  the  test). 

Failures  and  Home  Study 

If,  as  is  indicated  in  the  preceding  study,  the  failure  of  the  majority 
of  the  pupils  is  not  dependent  on  mental  ability,  is  application  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  a  factor  in  failure?  In  order  to  find  an  answer  to  the 
question  propounded  above  the  pupils  in  the  three  upper  grades  of 
the  high  school  were  asked  to  state  how  much  time  they  spent  in 
daily  home  study.  In  order  that  the  answers  might  be  as  nearly 
accurate  as  possible  and  to  minimize  any  tendency  toward  exaggera- 
tion the  pupils  were  assured  that  the  answers  given  by  them  would  not 
be  used  in  connection  with  any  high  school  work.  The  following  was 
the  result  of  a  tabulation  of  these  answers. 

Hours  study 5 

FaUures 7 

Non-failures 2 

Both  the  median  and  the  average  number  of  hours  spent  in  home 
study  by  the  failing  pupils  was  2  as  opposed  to  2^  on  the  part  of 
the  non-failing  pupils.  While  this  is  a  comparatively  smaU  difference 
in  time,  it  nevertheless  indicated  that  home  study  is  to  some  extent 
at  least  a  factor  in  the  failure  of  pupils. 

The  writer  realizes  that  the  data  in  the  above  are  open  to  criticism 
since  there  is  no  way  of  proving  the  accuracy  of  the  pupils'  statements. 
Then  too  the  interpretation  on  the  part  of  a  pupil  as  to  what  really 
constitutes  study  varies  with  the  individual  pupil.  However,  making 
due  allowance  for  the  factors  referred  to  above  there  nevertheless  seems 
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to  be  some  ground  for  the  conclusion  that  home  study  is  a  factor  in  the 
failiure  of  pupils. 

Admitting  this  correlation  between  home  study  and  success  in 
school  work,  it  follows  that  one  way  to  decrease  the  number  of  failures 
is  to  increase  the  amoimt  of  time  spent  in  home  study  and  make  it 
more  efficie;nt.  Means  of  doing  this  have  been  discussed  earlier  in 
this  article. 

Summary 

The  following  facts  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  data  which  have 
been  gathered  and  arranged  in  the  foregoing  study. 

Mor&  than  one-half  of  all  high  school  entrants  fail  in  one  or  more 
subjects  at  some  time  during  their  high  school  career. 

In  the  group  of  pupils  who  graduate  there  is  an  increasing  percent- 
age of  failure  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  year  with  a  slight  decline  in 
the  fourth  year.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  tendency  to  fail 
increases  as  the  pupil  remains  in  school.  It  may  also  indicate  that  the 
subjects  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  grades  are  more  difficult  for  the 
average  pupil  than  those  of  the  ninth  grade. 

Failure  seems  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  elimination  from  high 
school;  particularly  failure  during  the  freshman  year  as  the  very  small 
percentage  of  the  pupils  failing,  who  graduate  indicates. 

There  is  a  greater  percentage  of  failure  in  the  modem  language 
curriculum  than  in  either  of  the  other  two  curricula.  This  difference 
occurs  chiefly  in  the  modem  languages,  history,  and  mathematics. 
The  study  of  Latin  seems  to  be  of  assistance  in  the  mastery  of  modem 
languages. 

Failures  in  English  and  mathematics  predominate  when  classifica- 
tion is  made  as  to  subject.  However,  when  the  percentages  of  failure 
in  these  subjects  are  compared  with  those  of  the  other  subjects  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  hours  required  they  seem  to  be  justified.  The 
fact  that  a  subject  is  elective  does  not  materially  affect  the  likelihood 
of  failure. 

Records  show  that  if  a  pupil  fails  in  either  of  the  first  2  years  in 
high  school,  he  is  extremely  likely  to  do  so  in  the  following  year. 

The  tendency  to  failure  varies  directly  as  the  age  of  the  pupil 
on  entering  high  school.  The  chances  of  failure  are  one  in  three  for 
pupils  entering  at  12  as  opposed  to  an  even  chance  for  those  entering 
at  14  and  two  chances  in  three  for  those  entering  at  16.    The  pupils 
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who  enter  at  17  or  later  appear  to  be  a  selected  group  and  have  a 
smaller  percentage  of  failure  than  those  of  the  3  preceding  years. 

The  pupils  who  fail  do  not  seem  to  be  inferior  in  mental  ability 
to  those  who  do  not,  but  the  tendency  to  fail  seems  to  vary  inversely 
as  to  the  amount  of  application  as  revealed  by  the  number  of  hours 
spent  in  home  study. 
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What  the  reviews  say  of 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ARITHMETIC 

By 

Edward  L.  Thomdike,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Educational  Psychology.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

"any  teacher  who  is  zealous  to  know  whether  her  arithmetic  teaching  is  sound 
and  sensible,  why  she  should  teach  some  things  and  not  others,  would  find 
her  point  of  view  greatly  clarified  by  a  study  of  this  volume.  It  is,  in  effect,  a 
kind  of  extension  course  in  the  field  it  covers." 

— Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans. 

"The  entire  treatment  is  so  direct  and  familiar  that  any  teacher  of  the  sub- 
ject wiD  find  it  immediately  useful,  scholarly  in  its  vision,  and  thoroughly 
practical." 

— The  Sierra  Educational  News. 
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